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TheNewBeautyDoctrine 
of Soap and Waicr 

How many women, without seeking arti¬ 
ficial aids to beauty, could have natu¬ 
rally fine, perfect complexions by using 
PALMOLIVE, the soap made from 
Palm and Olive oils! 

Because PALMOLIVE not only cleanses with its 
rich, mild lather but, through the virtue of its oils, 
helps retain the firm fine texture of the skin—the 
natural asset of youth. 

PALMOLIVE never roughens nor irritates. It 
“agrees" with the most sensitive skin, whether used for 
washing the face, for the bath, or for the baby. 

You enjoy, with two million women, the best of all 
beauty treatments each time you use 


Palmolive Soap 





Palm and Olive oils, so beneficial to the human skin, are the principal ingre¬ 
dients of PALMOLIVE. These we blend by a scientific process that retains 
all their wonderful complexion-preserving qualities. 

They give it its attractive, wholly natural color. A hint of fragrance adds 
to refreshing qualities. 

Try washing your face several times with rich, profuse PALMOLIVE 
lather, each time rinsing thoroughly with pleasant tepid water. 

End with a dash of cold. 

Apply a little PALMOLIVE Cream to protect the tissue*; then, if you 
wish, a little powder. 

This treatment preserves a good complexion and greatly improves a poor 
one. Sluggish complexions, complexions that are dull and sallow, revive 
amazingly. 


Palmolive Shampoo 

A Palm and Olive Oil Shampoo that 
does not dry out the hair and make it 
brittle and dull. Gives you strong, lus¬ 
trous hair, soft and tractable after wash¬ 
ing. with the natural beautiful gloss. 


Palmolive Cream 

INfSMJ the thin. assisting the natural oil 
which keeps it smooth and unwrinkled. 
Apply a little after washing and before 
going to bed if you value a youthful 
complexion. 



THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER: Uberat rak* of 
Palmahve, bottl* of Shampoo and tub* of Cream. 

parked in netxt sample package, ad moiled Oft receipt 
of fipf fu'o-crnf stamps, 

B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Cuudioa Foctery* B J. Jakam Swp Company, Liaitod 
ISS-IS7 George StrteL TmmU. Ost 
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^ortrtg Iranb (£Io%h 

and the Men who should wear them 


II 7E SPECIALIZE on clothes for 

T ▼ young men—young in years or 
young in heart. For men of all ages who 
play young men’s active parts. 

These are days when men and women 
try to keep their youth. Mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons, dress very 
much alike. Chimney corners are de¬ 
serted. Parents and children are pals. 

We cater to those sons and fathers who 
work and play together. 

Designed by Peine 

Society Brand Clothes are designed by 


years he has become the 
young man’s style authority. 

Each season his styles are ex¬ 
clusive. His new designs are 
kept secret. The first season 
you see them in Society Brand 
Clothes alone. But this sea¬ 
son’s new touches may next 
season be almost universal. 
They are always widely cop¬ 
ied. Our wearers simply get 
them a season in advance. 




Mr. Peine has built around 
him a staff of specialists. He 
has picked out beginners with 
rare qualifications and trained 
them in this shop. Experts 
B from other shops seldom meet 

his requirements. 

Specialists in cloth search 
the world for fabrics suited to 
young men’s clothes. 

Master tai¬ 
lors make them tja 

^ up in the most 

fastidious way. 

So Peine designs are M 

unique and distinctive, 

down to the button holes. IE * 


So we sell to but one dealer in a town, 
and to him but a small percentage of 
his stock. Relatively few men in any 
town can get suits or overcoats designed 
by Mr. Peine. And that must always 
be so. 

Yet our prices are less titan the usual. 
We charge nothing for exclusiveness. The 
fortunate men who wear these clothes 
have not paid extra for them. They have 
simply decided that they 
wanted Peine styles, and 
have made the effort to 
get them. 


Write for our Clothes 
Book—a postal will do— 
and we will name your 
local dealer. Do this 
so you will not need to 
look from store to store. 

No garment is an A. G. 
Peine model unless the in¬ 
side pocket hears the label , 
“Society Brand Clothes." 


A. G. Peine — the artist, the genius in 
distinctive young men’s clothes. 

Not queer clothes, not ultra, not 
conspicuous, not extreme. His clothes 
seem to say, in a way most appealing, —exclusive in design 

“ I am young and active,” “ I am up to and fabric — arc made 

date.” doubly so by limited 

He copies no one, but creates. He production. They are 
mingles with young men everywhere, made by specialists — 
and seems to feel what they like to wear. men too rare, too slowly 

His styles stand out in any crowd as in- developed to ever build 


Utllt IN CHICAGO » V 

ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


dividual but correct. In the past ten clothes for the many. 


"Fatktn and Sant Drat 
Vtry Mack Alik*" 


ft* Cinalir. ir«4e. la Mmml 
fr* Mmr Han A Cto#u«. u«r 
AllrrJ Dron M CU* Nymiua 
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These Are the Socks I Want— 
They’re Holeproofs! 


Thi* «d. §*y a— Hole proof Hose arc made 
from the finest Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ion yarns, costing an average of 74c per |>ound. 
Common yarn, selling fur Me. cannot be half 
«o good a* our*. 

But wc must UK the best of materials, in 
order to guarantee these hot-c. So we pay the 
top market price regardless of price fluctuations. 

We guarantee six pair* of cotton Holeproofs 
to need no darning for six months. And if any 
of the six pairs fail in that time we will replace 
them tilth new hose free. Wc couldn’t make t hc*e 
I lose outlast the guarantee, as they do, if we 
de| tended on cheap yarn*. 

Selling Hose to the Millions 

We are selling stockings and *>cks to millions. 


If it were not for that fact wc couldn't afford to 
make such hose and sell them at the price of 
common kinds. Think of socks like these selling 
for a* low a* 25c pat |>air! Holeproof* are xift, 
dose-fitting, stylish; and llu-v are made in the 
lightest weight* if you want them. 

We pay $60,000 a year merely for inspection 
to see that Holeproofs arc perfect. 

Why pay the same price per pair for hose 
that lack the Holeproof advantages? 

For Whole Families 

Holeproofs are made in cotton for men, women 
and children: and in silk for men and women, 
three pairs of the *ilk being guaranteed three 
months. Wc make a guaranteed silk-faeetl h<**e 
also for men and women by ingeniously knitting 


a fine Japanese Silk over a strong, invisible cot¬ 
ton Ixidy. Don't buy hose for any member of 
the family until you have seen 1 loleproofs. 
I .cam why so many people wear them. Madam, 
buy a 1k>x for your httskind to try see what 
it will save in darning. 

Guarantees and Prices 

$1.50 per lx»x and up for six jsiin* of men'* out ton 
Holeproofs; $2.00 per box and up for mx pairs of wom¬ 
en's or children's in cotton: $1.00 per Imx for four pair* 
infants' in cut ton. Aboveboxes guaranteed six months. 
$1.00 per Ihu fur three pair* of cnlUrtn'i cotton llule- 
proofo. guaranteed thm- muntfiH. $2.uo pi tax for 
three pairs of men's silk H«drj»ruof fnrks; $5 00 jut Inix 
for three jxiirs of women's silk Holeproof Mocking*. 
of silk guaranteed three months. I hr re |\iirs of 

Silk-Fared Holeproofs for ni<m $l~5l>; fur women $2.25. 
Three fui/s of Silk-Fared afe guurantred lline month*. 




HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Lid , LONDON", CANADA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 



inrstalsMi member 

at *-»• Uj.U-t- III 11.« 

World XmucU tkin 


Every* man and woman should al>-. examine HiArjirutif Silk (tlovn*. 
They are now miIi) in many Made of the brtf ipuliiy silk, 

with reinforced finger ti|« that are guaranteed to (Hilwe.tr the gloves 
themselves* 


Holeproof 

SiikGic^ 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


We would nut give the mime '* Hulepruuf" to any t*n the ttKiM 
durable glove* on the market Write for prion and free book that 
tell» all about them. We send them dins t upon receipt of price if 
we have no dealer near you. 
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TEE MMM WHO ROCKET) TEE 



MMJRTEI tmsn 

dA «-» ILLUSTRATED 0 r HEART RALEIGH 


The wood*! of the** mo- 
mentoua inventions wan 
C aptain Barlow's device (or 
destroying the peril copes of 
all underwater craft, thus 
rendering them blind and 
helplewa. Once they were 
forced to the surface such 
craft were eaaily destroyed 
by gun fire or driven to a 
sullen refuge in protecting 
harbors. 


PROLOGUE 

O N JULY 1, l'JIB, the 
i war had involved 
f every civilized nation 
upon the globe ex¬ 
cept the United States of 
America, which had up to 
that time succeeded in main¬ 
taining its neutrality. Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Denmark, 

Autfria, Servia and Greece 
hail been devastated. Six 
hundred and seventy-five 
thousand adult male human 
beings had bcenexterminated 
by the machinal of wnr, by 
ii»«ae and by famine. F.ight 
hundred thousand had been 
crippled or Invalided. Four 
million women and cliildren 
had been rendered widows or 
orphans. Industry there was 
none. No crops were har¬ 
vested or sown. The ocean 
vkaadevoldofsalh, Through¬ 
out European Christendom 
women had taken the plait* 
of men as field hands, labor¬ 
ers, mechanics, merchants 
and manufacturers. The 
amalgamated debt of the in¬ 
volved nationsamounting to 
more than 160.000,000.000, 
had bankrupted the world. 

Yet the starving artnkw con¬ 
tinued to slaughter one an¬ 
other. 

Siberia wiia n vast chur- 
nel house of Tatars, Chine** 
and Russians. Northern 
Africa was a holocaust. 

Within sixty miles of Paris 
um an army of on* million 
(tomans, while two million 
Huoians had Invested Berlin. 

In Belgium on English army 
of four hundred and fifty 
thousand men faced an equal 
force of Pruanuns and Aus¬ 
trian*, neither daring to take 
the offensive. 

The Inventive genius of 
mankind, stimulated by the 
exigencies of war, had pro¬ 
duced a multitude of dentb- 
druling mechanisms, meat of 
which had in turn been ren¬ 
dered ineffective by some 
counter- in vention of another 
nation. Three of theae prod¬ 
ucts of tho human brain, 
however, remained unneutrui- 
iwd and in large part ac¬ 
counted for the impasse at 
which the hostile armies 
found themselves. One of 
this* had revolutionized war¬ 
fare in the field, and th« other two had destroyed those two most imporunt factors In 
the preliminary campaign—the aeroplane and the submarine. The German dirigibles 
had all been annihllaUd within the first eight months of the great war by Path* contact 
bombs trailed at the ends of wires by high-flying French planes. This, of course, had 
from the beginning been confidently predicted by the French Wnr Deportment. But 
by May, 1»16, both the French and the Gorman aerial fleet* had bs*n wiped from the 
iky by Fed eni ton's vortex guns, which by projecting a whirling ring of air to a height 
of ov« five thousand feet crumpled the air craft in mid-sky like ao many butterflies in 
awznoom. 


The third, and perhaps 
tbe most vital, Invention was 
Dufay's nitrogen iodide pel¬ 
let*. which when sown by 
pneumatic guns upon tha 
slope* of a lmttlefield, tlie 
ground outside Intrencb- 
roenta or round the glucasof a 
fortification made approach 
by an attacking army im- 
pcMaible and the position im¬ 
pregnable. Th*M> pellet*, 
only th* six* of No. 4 bird 
shot and harmless out of 
contact with air, became 
highly explosive two minutes 
after they had been scatter! d 
broadcast upon the soil, ar d 
any contuct would discharge 
them with sufficient force to 
fracture or dislocate the 
bonewof the human foot or to 
put out of service the leg of a 
horse. The victim attempt¬ 
ing to drag himself away in¬ 
evitably sustained further 
and more serious injuries, and 
no aid could be given to Ibe 
injured as it was impossible 
to get to them. A field well 
planted with such pellets 
was an impansahl* harrier to 
either infantry or cavalry, 
and ihua any attack upon a 
fortktWd position won doomed 
to failure. By surprise alone 
could a general expect to 
achieve a victory. Offensive 
warfare become almost an 
impossibility. 

Italy had annexed Dalma¬ 
tia. Bosnia sod Herzegovina; 
while a new Slav republic 
had arisen out of what had 
been Hungary, Servia, Mon¬ 
tenegro, Albania and Bul¬ 
garia. Turkey had swallowed 
the kingdom of Grooc*. and 
the United State* of South 
America, composed of the 
Spanish-speaking South 
American Republics, had 
been formed. The mortality 
continued at an average of a 
thousand a day, of which 
seventy-five per cent waa due to starvation and the plague. Maritime commerce had 
ceased entirely, and in consequence of this the merchant ships of all the warring nations 
rotted at the docks. 

Tba Czar of Russia, the F.mp*ror of Germany, the Kings of England and of Italy, hod 
ail voluntarily abdicated in favor of a republican form of government. Europe and 
Asia had run amuck, hysterical with fear and blood. As well try to pacify a pack of mad 
and fighting dogs aa those frenzied myriads with their half-crazed generals. They lay. 
these armies, acrosa the fair bosom of the earth like dying monsters, crimson in their 
own blood, yet still able to writhe upward and doal death to any other that might 
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approach. They were at a deadlock, yet each feared to human destiny- Through the earth's rotation—I con- was visible; and the experience gave him a crerpy feeling, 

make the first overtures for peace. It was an orgy of homi- tiol day and night- summer and winter—I command Then to hts amazement Cleopatra's Needle slowly toppled 

cide, in which the l*«t of mankind were wantonly destroyed, the— cessation of hostilities and the abolition of war from its pedestal and fell with a crash acroo* the roadway, 

leaving only the puny, the feeble-minded, the deformed upon the globe—I appoint the—United States- os my At first he thought it an optical Illusion and wiped his eyes 

and the ineffectual to perpetuate the race. agent for this purpose A* evidence of my power I shall again, but it was nothing of the kind. The monument, 

increase the length of the day—from raldiilght to raid- which had a moment before pointed to the zenith, now 

1 night—of Thursday, July twenty-second, by the period of lay shattered in three pieces upon the softening concrete of 

TT WAS three minutes post throe postmeridian in the five minutes*—P ax.” the drive. The stronger aruse and examined the fragmenta 

1 wireless operating room at the United State* Naval The jolly joker having repeated thus for the last time of the monolith, one of which lay squarely acroes the road, 
Observatory at Arlington. July 21, 1915. Bill Hood, the his extraordinary' message addressed to all mankind stopped barring all passage. Hound the pedestal were scattered 
afternoon operator, w as sitting idly in hia shirt sleeves sending. small pieces of broken granite, and from tbeae, after looking 

with hb receivers in his ears, smoking a corncob pipe and ” Well, III be hanged 1" gasped Bill Hood. Then he about cautiously, be chose one with care and placed it in 
awaiting a roll from the Hags hip Lincoln, of the North wound up hb magnetic detector and sent on answering hb pocket. 

Atlantic Patrol, with which, somewhere just off Hatteras, challenge into the ether. “Gosh!" be whispered to himself us he hurried toward 

he had been in communication a few momenta before. The “Can—the—funny—stuff!” he snapped. “And tune Fifth Avenue. “That'll just be something to tell 'em at 
air was quiet. Hood was a fat man, and so of course good- out or well revoke—your license!” borne! Eh, Bill?” 

natureri; but he was serious about his work and hated ail “What a gall!" he grunted, folding up the yellow sheet The dragging sensation experienced by the tourist from 
amateur interference. Of late thaw' pests had become par- of pad paper upon which he had taken down the message St. Louis was felt by many millions of people all over the 
ticularly obnoxious, as practically everything was sent out world, but* as in mast countries it occurred roincidcntly 

in code and they had nothing with which to occupy them- with prxnounced earthquake shocks and tremblings, for 

selves. But it was a hot day and none of them seemed . , \ the moat port it passed unnoticed os a specific individual 

to be at work. On one side of hb desk a tall rhermome- ****** phenomenon. 

ter indicated that the temperature of the loom was 91 f Hood, in the wireless room at Arlington, suddenly heard 

degrees Fahrenheit; on the other a big dork, connected Kf «****„/ wtthm crm*h * n h ** receiver* a roar like that of Niagara and quickly 

with some extraneous mechanism by a complicated system r removed them from hb ears. He had never known such 

of brass rods and wires, ticked off the minutes and seconds j ' m statics. He was familiar with electrical disturbances in 

with a peculiar metallic sclf-consclousnc-a, as if aware uf its / [IT t M the ether, but this was beyond anything in hb experience, 

own Importance in being the official timepiece, so far as / I* M Moreover, when he next tried to use hb instruments he 

there was an official timepiece, for the entire United States /fc VM discovered that something had put the whole apparatus 

of America. Hood from time to time tested hb converters Z £ /■ out of cocnmiariott. About an hour later he felt a pro- 

and detector, and then resumed hb nonoffldal study of nouneed pressure in hb eardrums, which gradually passed 

the adventures of a great detective who off. The wireless refused to work for nearly eight hourm 

pursued the baffling criminal by the aid of and it was still recalcitrant when be went off duty at 

all tbe latest scientific dbmverire. Hood ^KmSf m seven o'clock. Insulated as he was in the oharrvutory ho 

thought that it was good stuff, although t Mti 9 M had not felt the quivering of the earth round Washington, 

at the same time he knew, of course, that m being an unimaginative man be accepted the other 

it was rot. He was a practical man of lit- P*] HV fart* of the situation philosophically. Tbe statics would 

tie imagination, and though the detective . } f m PON and then Arlington would be in com- 

did not interest him particularly he liked /? —, ■ munication with the rest of the world 

tbe scientific part of the stories. He was / ^ m again, that was all. At seven o'clock the 

thrifty, of Scotch-Irish descent, and att wo / . y . m night shift came in and Hood borrowed 

minutes past three had never had an ad- A i'r *a pipeful of tobacco from him and put on 

venture in hb life. At three minute* past ' j ' hb coat. 

three he began hb career ns one of tbe ffcj “Say, Bill, d’you feel the shock?” asked 

celebrities of the world. t '< 0 AW the shift, hanging up hb coat and taking 

As the minute hand of the official clock ■ * match from Hood, 

dropped into its dot somebody called the h.zffiigBK / “No.” answered the latter. ”but the 

Naval Observatory. The call was so faint / ;. static* have put the machine on the blink, 

as to be barely audible, in spite of the fact , U She'll come round all right in an hour or 

that Hood’s instrument was tuned for a / ' #✓ J ^ gvmmy with iona. Shock, 

three-thousand-router wave. Supposing did you say?” 

quite naturally that the person calling ^ i mtj - ~ “Sure! Had'em all over the country, 

had a shorter wave, he gradually cut out ^ Say, the boys In tlie equatorial room claim 

the inductance of hb receiver; but tbe ^ 1 / their compaasshifted east and w«*t instead 

sound faded out entirely, and he returned L* * ^ °f north and south, and stayed that way 

to hb original inductance and shunted in * T 'aJBBBkHrA^! " f,>r five nimutrs. Didn't you feel the air 

hr* condenser. u|K>n which the call imme- HM ^ ^ prewsure? I should worry! And say. I 

increased volume. Evidently f* ^. >u*t dropped the Meteorological 

u-ng .4 big wave, bigger >f* ^IjRy ,4 WbA off looked the 

than ArliMgtnn. !!.**».! i hi* t»row* H Shr ii up half *n inch 

y\ f HH ^ ^ iggled round some 

sIh»vc hiv io*trumrsit wo* one of the new Jt " sZ , • if’WSPBSBr M,H * nune bmck to normal. You can 

ballast coils that Henderson had uihmI with W y 4 W 300 lhl? curv ® Y^reelf if you a&k Fraser to 

the long waves from lightning flaahfw. s l f ,e oeH-regbtering barograph. 

Hood leaned over and connected the hi?uvy J Some doin's, I tell you! ” 

spiral of dosely wound wire, throwing it He nodded lib head with an air of 

into hb circuit. Instantly the telephone* w- . imj»ortanoe. 

«poke so loud that he could hear the shrill __ ___ L “Take your word for It!” anawnrod 

cry of tha spark even from whm the Hood rt emotion, save for a alight 

receivers lay beside him on the table. ^ ^ ^ __annoyance at the other man's orrogation 

Quickly fastening them to hb ear* be ~ superior information. “Tain'C the 

listened. The Bound was clear, sharp and first time there's been an earthquakaainco 

metallic, and vastly higher in pitch than creation.'* And bo strolled out, swinging 

a ship’s call. It couldn’t be the Lincoln. to the doors behind him. 

“By gum!” muttered Hood. “That fellow must have a to all mankind and thrusting it into hb book for u marker. The night shift settled himself before the instruments 
twdve-tbousand-meter wave length with fifty kilowatts “AH the fools aren't dead yet!” with a look of dreary resignation. 

behind it, sure! There ain't another station in the world Then he picked up the Lincoln and got down to real “Say,” he muttered aloud, “you couldn't jar that feller 
but this can pick him up!" work. Tbe bug and hb message passed from memory'. with a thirteen-inch bomb! He wouldn't evenrubhimaelf!” 

“NAA -NAA— NAA.” Hood, meantime, bought an evening paper and walked 

Throwing in hb rheostat he sent an “OK" in reply. n slowly to die dbtrkt where he lived. It was a fine night 

and waited expectantly, pencil in hand. A moment more rpHE following Thursday afternoon a peespsring and and there was no particular excitement in the streets. Hb 
and lie threw down hb pencil in dbgust. 1 dusty stranger from St. Loub, who, with the Metropoli- wife opened tbe door. 

“Just another bug!” he remarked aloud to the ther- tan Art Museum as hb objective, was trudging wearily “Well,” she greeted him, “I'm glad you've come home 

mometer. “Ought to be poisoned! But what a whale of a through Central Park, New York City, at two o'clock, at last. I was plumb scared something had happened to 

wave length, though!” paused to gaze with some interest at the obelisk known as you! Such a shaking and rumbling and rattling I never 

For several minutes he listened intently, for the amateur Cleopatra's Needle. The heat rose in simmering wavw did hear! Did you feel it?" 

was sending Insistently, repeating everything twice as if be from tbe asphalt of the roadway, but the stronger was used “ 1 didn’t foel nothin' I” answered Bill HockL “Some 

meant buxines*. to heat and he was conscientiously engaged in the duty of one said there was a shock, that was oil I heard about it, 

“He's a jolly Joker, all right,” muttered Hood, this time seeing New York. Opposite the Museum he seated him- The machine's out of kilter.” 

to the clock. “Must be pretty hard up for something self upon a bench in the shade of a faded dogwood and “They won’t blame you. wLU they?" she asked anxiously, 

to do!“ wiped the moisture from hb eyes. The glare from the “You bat they won't!” he replied. “Look here, I'm 

Then he laughed out laud and took up the pencil again, unprotected boulevards was terrific. Under theae some- hungry. Are the waffle* ready?" 

This amateur, whoever he wa*> was almost as good as hb what unfavorable conditions he was occupied in studying “Have'em in a jiffy I" she smiled. “You go in and read 

detective story. The bug cnlled the Naval Observatory the monument of Egypt’s past magnificence when be felt your paper.” 

once more and began repeating hb entire message for the a slight dragging sensation. It was undefinable and had no He did as he was directed, and seated himself in a rocker 
third time, visual concomitant. But it was as though the brakes ivere under the gaslight. After perusing tbe baseball news he 

“To all mankind”—he addressed himself modestly— being slowly applied to a Pullman train. He was the only turned back to the front page. Tbe paper was a fairly 

“To all mankind To all mankind I am the dictator of human being in the neighborhood; not even a policeman late edition, containing up-to-the-minute telegraphic notee. 
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In the renter column, alongside the announcement of the 
annihilation of three entire regiments of Silesians by the ex- 
plosion of nitroglycerin concealed in dummy gun carriages, 
was the following: 

CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE FALLS 
Earthquake Destroys Famous Monument 
Shocks Felt Here and All Over U. S. 

Washington was visited by a succession of earthquake 
shocks early this afternoon, which, in varying force, were 
felt throughout the United State* and Europe. little dam¬ 
age was done, but those having offices in tall buildings 
had an unpleasant experience which they will not soon 
forget. A peculiar phenomenon accompanying this seismic 
disturbance was the variation of the magnetic needle by 
over eighty degrees from north to east and an extraordinary 
rise and foil of the barometer. All wireless communication 
had to be abandoned, owinp to the ioniiing of the atmos¬ 
phere, and up to the time this edition went to pr»a had not 
been resumed. Telegrams by w av of Colon report similar 
disturbances in South America. In New York the monu¬ 
ment in Central Pork known as Cleopatra's Needle was 
thrown from its pedestal and broken Into three pieces. 
The contract for Its repair and replacement has already 
been lot. The famous monument was a present from the 
Khedive of Egypt to the United State*, and formerly stood 
in Alexandria. The lute William TL Vanderbilt defrayed 
the expense of transporting it to this country. 

Mill Hood read thb with small interest. The Giants 
hud knocked the Brave*' pitcher out of the box. and an 
earthquake seemed u small matter. His mind did not 
one* revert to the mysterious menage from Pax the day 
before. Hr was thinking of something for more important. 

"Say, Nellie," he demanded, tossing aside the paper, 
“ain’t those waflU* ready yet?" 

in 

/~YN THAT same evening, Thursday. July twenty-second. 
U two astronomers attached to the Naval Observatory 
at Arlington sat in the half darkneas of the meridian- 
circle room watching the Armament sweep slowly across 
the aperture of the ginnt lens. The chamber was quirt 
as the grave, the two men rarely speaking as they noted 
their observations. Paris might be taken, Berlin be raxed, 
London put to the torch; a million of human beings might 
he blown into eternity, or the shrieks of mangled creature* 
lying in heaps before pellet-strewn barbed-wire entangle¬ 
ments rend the summer night; great battleship* of the 
line might plunge to tho bottom, carrying their crews with 
them, and the dead of two continents rot unburied—yet 
unmoved tha stars would pursue their nightly march arrow* 
the heavens, pitilem day would follow pitiles* night, and 
the carelesi earth follow its accustomed orbit us though the 
race we not writhing in its death agony. Gazing into 
that infinity of space human existence seemed but the 
scum upon a rainpool, human warfare but the frenzy of 
insectivoro. Unmindful of the starving hordes of Paris and 
London, of plague-swept Kumia, or of the drowned thou¬ 
sands of the North 
Baltic Fleet, these 
two men calmly stud¬ 
ied the prorewion of 
the stars—the on¬ 
ward horn of the uni¬ 
verse through apace 
and the spectra of 
new-born or dying 
worlds. 

It was a suffocat¬ 
ingly hot night and 
their forehead* reeked 
with sweut. Dim 
ahapwon the walla of 
the room indicated 
what by day was a 
tangle of clockwork 
and recording instru¬ 
ments, connected by 
electricity with vari¬ 
ous buttons and 
switches upon the 
table. The brother 
of the big clock In the 
wireless operating 
room hung near by, 
its face illuminated 
by a tiny electric 
lamp, showing the 
hour to be eleven- 
fifty. Occasionally 
the younger man 
made & remark in a 
low tone and the elder 
wrote something on 
a card. 

41 1 can see the pe¬ 
numbra of i&cul us— 
and the inner ring," 
said Evans, the 


young man. “But although it seems like a dear night, 
everything looks dim—a volcanic hare probably. Perhaps 
the Aleutian Islands are in eruption again." 

“Very likely," answered Thornton, the elder astrono¬ 
mer. " The shocks this afternoon would indicate something 
of the sort." 

"Curious performance of the magnetic neecl* They 
say it held due east for several minute*," continued Evarts, 
hoping to engage his senior in con venation—almost an 
impossibility, as he well knew. 

Thornton did not reply. He was carefully observing the 
infinitesimal approach of a certain star to the meridian line, 
marked by a thread across the circle's aperture. 

When that point of light should cro«* the thread 
it would be midnight, and July 22,1915, would 
be gone forever. Every* midnight the indicating 
star crofted the thread exactly as the second 
hand of the big clock on the wall moved from 
eleven hours, fifty-nine minutes, fifty-nine sec¬ 
onds to twelve. So it had crossed the line in 
some observatory ever since clocks and tele¬ 
scopes had been invented. Heretofore, no mat¬ 
ter what cataclysm of Nature had occurred, the 
star had always crossed the line not a second 
too soon or a second too late, but exactly on 
time. It was the one positively predictable 
thing, foretellable for ten or for ten thousand 
years by a simple mathematical calculation. 

It was surer than death or tbe taxman. It was 
absolute. 

Thornton was a reserved man of few words— 
impersonal, methodical, serious. He spent 
many nights there with Evarts, hardly exchang¬ 
ing a phrase with him, and then only on some 
matter immediately concerned with their work. 

Evarts could dimly see hia long, grave profile 
bending above his eyepiece, shrouded in tbe 
heavy shadows across the table. He felt a great 
respect, even tendernen, for this taciturn, high- 
principled, devoted scientist. He had never 
seen him excited, hardly ever aroused. He was 
a man of figures, whose only passion seemed to be tbe 
"music of the sphere*." A long silence followed, during 
which Thornton seemed to bond more intently than ever 
over his eyepiece. The hand of the big clock slipped 
gradually to midnight. 

"There’s something wrong with tbe dock," said Thorn¬ 
ton suddenly, and his voice sounded curiously dry. almost 
unnatural. "Telephone to the equatorial room for the 
time." 

Puzzled by Thornton’s manner Evarts did as instructed. 

" Forty seconds past midnight," came the reply from the 
equatorial observer. 

Evarts repeated the answer for Thornton’s benefit, look¬ 
ing at theirown dock at tbe same time. It pointed to exactly 
forty seconds past the hour. He heard Thornton suppress 
something like an oath. 
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“There’s some¬ 
thing the matter!" 
repeated Thornton 
dumbly. "Aeta isn’t 
within five minutes 
of crossing. Both 
clocks can’t be 
wrong! M 

Hr pressed a button 
that connected with 
the wireless room. 

44 What's the 
time ? ’* he called 
sharply through tho 
nickel-plat«d speak¬ 
ing tube. 

"Forty-five sec¬ 
onds past tho hour," 
came the answer. 
Then: "But I want 
toseeyoU'flir* There’s 
something queer go¬ 
ing on. May I come 
In?" 

"Come!" almost 
shouted Thornton. 

A moment later the 
flushed face of Wil¬ 
liams, the night oper¬ 
ator, appeared in the 
doorway. 

"Excuse me, sir" 
he stammered, "but 
something fierce mud 
have happened! 1 
thought you ought to 
know. The Eiffel 
Tower has bwi trying 
to talk to us for over 
twohoum, but I can't 
get what he’s saying " 
"What's the mutter - atmospherics?" snapped Evarts. 
“ No; the air was full of them, sir shrieking with them 
you might say; but they've stopped now. The trouble 
has been that I've been jammed by the Brussels station 
talking to the Belgian Congo same wave length—and I 
couldn't tune Brussels ouL Every once in a while I’d get 
a word of what Paris was saying, und it’s always the sum* 
word 'hear#.' And just now Brussels stopped sending 
to the Belgian Congo and I got the complete mewMge of 
the Eiffel Tower. They wanted to know our time by 
Greenwich. I gave it to ’em. Then Paris said to tall 
you to take your tranait with grout care and send result 
to them immediately-" 

The ordinarily calm Thornton gave a great suapiraUon 
and his face was livid. "Aeta’s Just crowed—we're five 
minute* out l Evarts, am I crazy? Am I talking straight?" 

Evarts laid his hand 
on the other's arm. 

"The earthquake's 
knocked out your 
transit," he sug¬ 
gested. 

"And Paris- how 
about Paris?" asked 
Thornton. Ho wrote 
something down on 
a card mechanically 
and started for the 
door. "Get mo the 
Eiffel Tower 1 ” he or¬ 
dered Williams. 

The three men 
stood motionless, as 
the wireless man 
sent the Eiffel Tower 
call hurtling acrow 
the Atlantic: 

"ETA — ETA- 
ETA." 

"All right,” whis¬ 
pered Williams, *'I've 
got ’em." 

" Tell Paris that our 
docks are all out five 
minutes according to 
the meridian." 

Williams worked 
the key rapidly, and 
then listened. 

"The Eiffel Tower 
says that their chro¬ 
nometers also appear 
to be out by the same 
time, and that Green¬ 
wich and Moscow 
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T HE British don't never take nothin' serious untU it's 
nwcw■miry," remarked Mr. Char 1m Stcbhin*. Esquire. 
Mr. Charles Stebbins, Esquire, wear* a red coat, anil 
has one leg and a sense of responsibility. He shined my 
shoes nearly every morning while I was in London and 
discoursed philosophically the while, thereby, as 1 fancy 
was his intention, securing thrippence for h» labor instead 
of the customary tuppence. 

"This 'ere war," he continued, "might 'ave taken some 
of the blokes abawt 'ere by surprise; but not us. We was 
told all abawt it long afore it 'appened, what with Blatch- 
ford'a writin’s and the rat of them. But 1 says to my 
mate*, I aay*: ' Wot'a the use of goin’ on abawt it?' says I. 
‘If It cornea, it comes; and If it don't come, it don't come— 
and that’s an end of it-' We don’t take nothin’ acrious until 
we 'as to—we don't!" 

"But," I suggested, "it looks to me as though it was 
nearly time to be serious." 

" Yarl” replied Mr. Stebbins, dabbing vigorously at my 
shoe. "Don’t go and be gettin' fancy notions abawt this 
'ere war. Suppose it does look a bit black at present -then 
wot? We'll do it right and proper—never fear that! I 
can't go and enlist, lackin' a leg as I do; but sixteen out 
of thirty of my blackin' brigade 'as gone. I've got a 
brother In it, and my special mate, 'ere, Vs got two 
brothers in it, 

# * Wot's the use of goin* yet? We're gettin' letters from 
the chaps wot r as gone, and Is now at Aldershot and 
Salisbury and Epsom; and they tel la ua abawt ’avin' to 
sleep outdoors, and all that. Wot'a the use? Wait until 
Kitchener gets these provided for, I says, and then a 
lot more of ua will ho joinin’. They ain’t no 'urry abawt it, 
far'a as 1 can see. This 'ere war won't be hover until 
England whips the Kaiser. It ain't no job to be dona in a 
day's time; but it'a goin' to be done properl" 

What All Gr+at Britain Think* 

"T7WGLAND didn't want to go to war, you know; but 
•Hi England 'ad to, 'count of that Belgium busLnees, and 
all the rest of it, and the bloomin' Germans. Now that 
England 'as gone to war, we're goin' to stay at war until we 
wins it; and if it takes one year or six years, wot's the dif¬ 
ference? You'll find everybody 'as all joined 'anda, sir — 
that's wot you’ll find—and that Kitchener and Asquith 
and we boys here shinin’ shoes is aU of the same mind. We 
didn't want it; but, now we've got it, we’re goin' to tinish 
it our way." 

Oddly enough, I happened to talk with the Prime Min¬ 
ister. Mr. Asquith, that same day. I found the Prime 
Minister in full accord with Mr. Charles Stebbins, Esquire, 
the red-coated bootblack. The mature conviction of Mr. 
Asquith is that Britain is not the aggressor in this war which 
has set fire to a hemisphere; and, now that Britain has 
engaged in tha war, Britain will not falter until the war is 
won and settlement made on the terms of the Allice. That 
is the four-square opinion of all England and of all the 
British Isles. 


So far as 1 have observed, there have been not mure than 
half a down men who have come forward either with criti¬ 
cism of the government or with detraction of the motives 
or the methods of procedure thus far; and they have been 
pelted back to cover. Whatever the result may be, there 
is no doubt that Great Britain is loyally and patriotically 
and unitedly In this enterprise, albeit there is a vast British 
population that doce not yet appreciate the graven** of 
the dangers that threaten tbelr land. Those who under¬ 
stand are loyal, and those who understand but partially are 
loyal also, so far as their understanding goes. 

There is Mrs. Pethrick, who ii caretaker for the cham¬ 
bers of a friend of mine in the Inner Temple. Mm. Peth¬ 
rick is by way of having some military acumen, for she was 
married to a British soldier. 

"My pore ’usband!" she says. "And 'e was a pore 'un¬ 
hand!" she continues reflectively. Mm. Pethrick aaid to 
me only so long ago as yesterday, when the Battle of tho 
Aisne was on it* twenty-oecond day: 

"All this 'ere talk abawt war and there bein' a war is 
rubbish—plain rubbish l It’s all a lot of atuff the news¬ 
paper* ks printin'—tryin' to come it hover us so the rates 
will be 'ighor. I know* ’em! Wasn't I married for yearn to 
a soldier and didn't we talk it hover many's the time? Wot 
can we porn people do? I arska yer. Wot can we do? 
Don't talk to me abawt no war nor none of these balmhip 
'umbugs, which is a bit of what you might call a rooaa for 
gettin* Lloyd George a new way to raise our rates a tup¬ 
pence or so. Take it strite from me, air! And I don't find 
no war—and me livin' in London, girl and woman, for 
thesn sixty years 1" 

Unconsciously perhape, but whether or no, Mrs. Peth¬ 
rick touched on a most important phase of the war as 
the British see it. and one that every Englishman who 
meets another Englishman falls to discussing within a 
few minutes after the preliminary interchange of opinions. 
1 refer to rates—taxes; and I refer especially to the income 
tax. 

The average well-to-do Englishman pay* m shilling, a 
shilling and twopence, or a abiding and fourpence, and 
up. in the pound on his earned and unearned income at 
present—that on unearned or inherited income, for 
example, according to certain rating*, he pays thirty-two 
cents in income tax on each four dollars and eighty-five 
cents of income. Percentages vary somewhat, of course; 
hut that is about an average case. 

Another American writer and I were at luncheon with 
two famous English novelists and a member of the gov¬ 
ernment—a cabinet officer. 

"It has hit mo terribly hard." aaid one of the novelists 
in a moot matter-of-fact way, and without a suspicion of 
complaint, " I can't sell any fiction now; and 1 suppose the 
income tax on what I have laid by will be half a crown 
next year." 

"Half a crown I" exclaimed the government member. 
"It’s more likely to be five bob!" 

That is, the novelist fears he will be taxed two and a half 
shilling* on each twenty shillings of income, and the 


government member is of the opinion that tho tax will be 
five shilling* on each twenty shillings of income, or twenty- 
five per cent 

Of course nobody know* as yet, for nobody knows a* yet 
exactly what this war is costing the British Empire. They 
have not been able to get any figures together; or. If they 
have, they are not prepared to give the ligura out. Still, 
they have an Ides, as was shown by w hat the government 
member maid to the novelist about Income-tax rates. There 
will be no public knowledge until IJoyd Goorge, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, presents his budget to Parliament when 
Parliament is called into session nguin. 

Taxms Rtt* and Income* Fall 

T HE war had been in program sixty-five days when I 
wrote this, and there had been great expenditures before 
the war, to say nothing of the billions already* spent on tlve 
navy that ha vs demanded the present high rates of taxa¬ 
tion, wherein. It would seem, practically the limits of 
human ingenuity of impost ha%*e been reached; for there 
are very few things in the British Isles that are not taxed — 
very few. It cannot be costing Great Britain leas than a 
million pounds a day—or, roundly, five million dollars; 
and probably fit is costing a half more than that. 

Hence the anxiety of the Englishman as to what his 
income tax will 1 ms is easily understood, especially as 
the income tax will fall heaviest on unearned or inherited 
income, inasmuch as tho earned income is quite likely to he 
reduced materially in almost every instance. 

"Can't sell any fiction!" said the other novelist at our 
luncheon party. "Why, I've given up trying. Union* tho 
Americans help us out I fear we British author* will slowly* 
■tarve; and most of us are too old to go to war." 

They all agreed, however, that there was no alternative. 
Britain must win I There was no Britain will, or can, or 
may win. It b a case of must! I do not suppose that 
one person out of a thousand of the forty-five millions in 
the British Isles ever consider* any other contingency* 
During ray stay in London and my going* and coming* 
to and from the Continent I have talked to many hun¬ 
dred* of Englishmen of all dosses, from highest to lowest. 
I have yet to moot the Englishman who has even tenta¬ 
tively advanced the opinion that there is any pcusibln 
chance for ending this war other than by victory, com¬ 
plete and overwhelming, for the British arms. 

Let me put it this way: Two of the people I have talked 
with about the war are the Home Secrotary, Mr. McKenna, 
a member of the Cabinet, and Edward Bell's gardener at 
Sidcup. Briefed, their opinions are interchangeable. 

"This war," said Mr. McKenna, "was not of our seek¬ 
ing. but became our duty. Our case is clear, dean and 
perfect. It will be so held in the eyw of the world and so 
recorded in history. Therefore, we must win; and we 
shall win! There is no doubt of that." 

"We didn't want to go to war," said the gardener at 
Sidcup, " but we had to go. Being Britons, wr couldn't da 
anything else. Now that we have gone to war, we'll win 1" 
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So, to sound this out 1 went, one Sunday afternoon, 
over to lfyda Park, where the open-air meetings are held. 
A dozen orators were haranguing their interested crowds 
of listeners. One man. on a platform, with English. 
French, Belgian and Russian flags floating above hi* head, 
a very earnest man. was tailing his audience about the 
war—how vital it is that Britain shall win, and what it 
will mean if Britain does not win. He did not say Britain 
will not win or intonate it, for he would have found dis¬ 
favor with his audience if be had. What be drew was 
a picture, with heavy wit, of what might happen if, by 
any miracle, Germany dots win this light. HI* listeners 
laughed incredulously. It was too absurd! But his speech 
waa a plea for recruit*; and in a tent near by, with a big 
sign on it reading I-ord Kitrhnnor’s Tent, same soldiers 
were giving a concert, and slngLng war ballads that even¬ 
tually merged into God Save the King! 

Near him a man, with long mustaches, who looked very 
much like a walrus, was defying any of his gathering to 
show him any proof that Christianity has a leg to stand on. 
Another orator was exposing the fraud of patent medicines. 
Another was expounding a new religion which, he said, 
uweepe away all the terror* of dogma, envelops oil within 
its brotherly folds, and urgenUy needs funds. Another, 
a black man, with a long frock coat and a very shiny face, 
held forth on his owm creed; and various others, all intrrarly 
eariuut, preached their fads, while dozens of good-natured 
London pcilimncn moved about listening a little here and 
there, to see that nothing more dangerous than hot air was 
emitted by these protagonists. 

There were probably ten thousand people, all told, in 
the various gatherings round the speakers, and I went 
from one crowd to another and talked to at least a hun¬ 
dred men—men with sLlk hat* arid lung coat*; men with 
cape, and handkerchiefs about their throats; men with their 
ruddy-faced wives holding to their arms; young men who 
had stopped there while walking out with their girls; men 
who were palpably in a small way of businew somewhere; 
men who looked as though they might be owners of large 
shops; clerks; professional men; costem; servants the 
high, the middle and the low. 

In each instance the con vernation began with a refer¬ 
ence to tike war, which I made, and in each instance the 


conversation concluded with a Arm expression of opinion by 
the Englishman that the Empire will triumph. 1 do not 
know the names of the men with whom I talked; but, all 
in all, they made a fair representation of the average 
British citixen-or the average Londoner, to be more exact. 

"It stands to reason." said one of them, a silk-hatted, 
short-coated, pipe-smoking and spat-wearing man. no 
doubt a dark—"it stands to reason that Britain must win 
this war, provided the French and the Belgians and the 
Russians do their part. We didn't want to go to war, you 
know; hut, now that we are at war. we shall not turn back. 
It is our duty. Do you think the Russian® will get to Berlin, 
sir? They are good fighters. I'm told—those Russian 
chaps; not like our British soldiers, to be sure, but good 
fighters. They will take a bit of mauling, they will— 
those Russians; and I expect the French have their merit*. 
But England must win—must!" 

"How is it affecting you? r ' I asked. 

"I’m out of a job, sir/* he said; "but I hod a little laid 
by, and I’m not worrying. There’* plenty w-orsc off than 
I am, sir, and more to follow. I'Ll manage somehow; and 
when we've whipped thoec Germans jolly well, tiroes will 
be better, sir. This crazy Kaiser has got to be stopped— 
stopped! We'll stop himl Our place went to smash when 
the war broke out, what with the men going to war and the 
end of ordem, and we had to dose; but I'm not complain¬ 
ing. I'm too old to go, but my *on has gone; and if 1 can't 
do much I can at least put a good faco on it, air; and-” 

Just here the orator shouted; 

"And the Union Jack shall float over the imperial palace 
in Berlin, and the German Empire shall be no more, for 
Britain will see to it that these things are done. Britain 
shall bo master, both on land and on the seus!" 

"Hear! HearI” yelled my friend. "Hear! Hear!” 

"Them's my sentiment*, sir." be said, turning to me; 
"and them's the sentiment* of all the men I know. It don't 
make much difference what happens to me. I can stick it 
out until wo ernsh that Kaiser, and then things will turn." 

Of all the men 1 talked to that Sunday afternoon there 
wns not one who grumbled over the war, complained about 
it, bewailed his owti hard luck—most of thorn had been hit 
one way or another—or expreaied any but the most abso¬ 
lute conviction that Great Britain will win the war, and 


that the German Empire is to be eliminated. I did not 
find any whiners or any grumblers, or anything but a sort 
of stolid, philosophical view. 

There is no enthusiasm, consecration, flubdub or hys¬ 
teric* about it. Those avorugc Englishmen, of all sort*, 
look on this war as a job of work to do. They see nothing 
but Great Britain in it. They consider it the task of 
their country, aided, of course, in such measure as may be 
by the Allies — but essentially the task of the British 
Empire and, therefore, a task that must inevitably come 
to a successful conclusion. 

They do not speculate much on when the war will end. 
It will end when it is over. They do not go into the future 
save to soy that the Kaiser must be taught his lesson 
and w ill be. They are neither elated nor cast down. Many 
music halls have a sang that ends with the query: "Are 
we down-hearted?" And the answer "No!” is expected 
from th« audiences. The No l b shouted in the galleries. 
In the stall* the people look at one another as though they 
would ask: "What an absurd question! Why should we 
be down-hearted? Or up-hearted, cither, for the matter 
of that? It's a job of work." 

It is a job of work. It is to be, it seems, a long and 
arduous job. It ha* been taken almost stolidly. Each 
man accepts his share of the burden with a spirit that is 
almost fatalistic. What is, isl What i* to be, is to be! One 
man loses his employment. Another has a son or sons 
killed. Business ha* slackened. A hard winter is coming 
on. There will lie hunger and distress. Taxes will be 
in ere seed enormously. 

A share of the weight of the burden will fall on every 
shoulder. Very good! What is the use of whimpering 
about it? What is the good of getting excited about It? 
What is, is! There is no sense in trying to be merry and 
bright; there is no sense in being cast down—so everybody 
is calm. And two hundred miles away- less than that 
from the Channel shore—the greatest battle in the hiatory 
of the world is being fought—a battle that may wreck 
the Empire. 

Lured by an attractive poster, a friend ami 1 went 
to the annual Goose Fair at Nottingham. Apart from the 
fact—all too evident when we arrived in Nottingham—that 
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AS THE flah in tho water ri«* to the 
l\ bright-colored bait of the fisher- 
a. A. man, so dons the human fiah—called 
the sucker In the parlance of the profes¬ 
sion - rise to the lurid bait dangled before 
hb eye* by the fake-broker fisherman who 
angles for the man or concern on the look¬ 
out for capital to begin a busine*, develop 
a patent, increuse the Mize of a manufac¬ 
turing plant or build a railroad. 

The process of catching the human 
sucker or prospect is strikingly like the 
ancient and strictly honorable pastime of 
catching fUh with scales instewd of money. 

The bait is cast; the fish rises to it and i* 
hooked, then played; and the deal is 
cleaned up by tiring out the human fish 
until ho is no longer dangerous, but lies 
quiet, too tired to make any movement 
that will cause the fisherman trouble with 
the authorities. 

As in legitimate fishing, several kinds of 
bait ore used; or, rather, the bait is driwsed 
in several different ways. 

Generally an advertisement will appear 
in the financial columns of the oldest and 
most respectable newspapers or maga¬ 
zine. stating that the undersigned is ready 
to secure any amount of cash capital for 
any kind of enterprise, "whether mining, 
timber, railroad or patent." 

Now is not that an attractive offer to a 
man who believes he has invented a 
machine that will, as all inventions 
will—in the eyes of the patentee— revolutionize the partic¬ 
ular line of industry with which it is connected? 

The man who has a tract of timber that he. as an experi¬ 
enced lumberman, knows will return him a large profit if 
only be can obtain enough capital to cut it and prepare it 
for market, will immediately get in touch, by mail, with 
the advertiser, in order to show the Gnancler that, of all 
the prospective investments offered, this particular one is 
by far the beat. Nearly always is the opening of such trans¬ 
actions made by mail. There are a few brokers who adver¬ 
tise over their own names instead of a box number, and so 
solicit calls instead of letter*; but they are the small fry 


who go after Little money. The really big broker receives 
his mail addressed to a newspaper or past-office box 
number—generally the former, for the restrictions round 
post-office box** are such that a rapidly increasing mail to 
a post-office box causes Enquiries by the postal authorities, 
which are quite annoying and inconvenient at times to the 
boxbolder. Good reasons for thus securing mail exist. This 
method given the broker a chance to learn the necessary 
fact* regarding his prospective client, which will determine 
whether the advertisement answerer will ever be a client 
or not. If Et is decided by the broker that he has no 
money or will not "give up,” he surely will not. 


If he has been Interviewed before and 
boon found nonproductive, or if he is En the 
class called dangerous, he will never know 
whose advertisement be has answered. By 
dangerous, of course, is meant a man who, 
after giving up his money, threatens to or 
does enter u complaint with thr Post Office 
Department or the district attorney. 

It can be said for the newspapers that 
they, of course, would not accept an adver¬ 
tisement from any concern or individual 
if they knew the advertisement to be part 
of a fraud. The newspapers protect their 
clients to the best of their ability, and 
have been known to offer a standing re¬ 
ward for information regarding fraudulent 
advertisements En their columns. They 
also follow up advertisements that are 
reported to them as part of a prospective 
or post fraud, and have seen to the prose¬ 
cution and jailing of the advertisers. 

These brokers are able to produce bank 
and other references that will satisfy not 
only the newspapers but even more exact¬ 
ing institutions as to their reliability and 
bonorablenee*. 

When the answer* to three advertise¬ 
ment* are received by the broker—and 
they are received in quantities that would 
almost make a person standing at the 
delivery windows of tome of our newspaper 
offices think that every individual or firm 
in the country needed capital and needed 
it quickly- they are carefully read and 
studied, with the result that most of them go into the 
waste-basket as possessing no future possibility. 

Splendid students of conditions, us told by letters, are 
these men. They can almost tell your bank account from 
the envelope of your letter. Those letters that are consid¬ 
ered good fields for labor are regarded as prospects, and are 
generally answered, if the writer is within calling distance, 
by a curt note asking that the person written to call for an 
interview, with complete data of his project. This inter¬ 
view is important, as at it is determined the plan by w hich 
the prospect is to be worked; for, like all fishermen, these* 
anglers have various plans for landing fish. 
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One of tbe most kuccom/uI plans for landing tbe sucker 
is the plan known among the profession as the guaranty 
plan, which la operated in the following manner: After 
an apparently careful and investigating talk regarding 
the proposed enterprise, which we shall assume is baaed 
on a certain patent owned by the applicant for capital, the 
broker allows himself to be so convinced by the eloquence of 
the inventor that he at last acknowledge that the inven¬ 
tion is the most wonderful thing that in all his long years of 
financing has ever come to hi* notice. 

So thoroughly convinced is the broker of the money¬ 
making possibilities of thi* rcmarkahle invention that he 
feels it will be just as easy, if the affair is bundled right, to 
secure two hundred thousand dollar* as to secure the 
twenty-five thousand dollars the inventor originally wanted. 
At any rate, the new company should have plenty of money 
to assure a big output, so as to make would-be infringers 
t mid. Further than that, there is always a possibility that, 
seeing what a wonderful thing the new device is, some one 
may invent something better. Therefore, the new company 
should make all the money it can, and as quickly as it can, 
while tbe field is all it* own. 

Thin advice is given simply to induce the patentee to 
agree to a large capitalization, thereby increasing the profit* 
of the broker. The client, being daggled by the future pros¬ 
pect* us outlined by this eminent financier, whom be has 
converted to thinking his invention so marvelous, agrees 
to a capitalization of, say, five hundred thousand dollars. 
Of this, of course, the patents* and his friends are to keep 
fifty-one per cent; for they have been warned by this 
broker, who has made their cause so much his own, of the 
danger of allowing those who buy the pro|x»sed securities 
to have control, for fear that his friend, the patentee, may 
be robbed of the fruita of his wonderful invention. All of 
which tends to increase faith in this friend and adviser on 
tbe part of the inventor. 

If the proposed company has not been incorporated, the 
broker, if he b new at the busixitwa and greedy, will agree 
to have it done by " his lawyer" for a certain amount, said 
amount being regulated entirely by the knowledge of such 
matters displayed by the dient. This amount may run 
anywhere from one hundred toone thousand dollars. Should 
tbe client seem to think the charge excessive, he is recom- 
nvended to call on several law firms that are recognised as 
being high-priced and to secure their estimate for the work. 

A trip of this kind generally ends the argument, and 
tbe dient pays over hi* money to the broker, who hire* one 
of the cheap incorporation concerns that turn out ready¬ 
made Incorporations at a profit to themselves of from five 
to ten dollars each. Their incorporations, like some ready¬ 
made garments, do not fit and, in addition, rip easily. 

This transaction may net the broker several hundred 
dollars, and also enable him to form a still better conclu¬ 
sion an to the sum that can ultimately be extracted from 
the bank account of the prospect who, having paid his 
money, has qualified for dassification as a sucker. 

Cllonta Sold Instmad of Socuritios 

T HE larger and more buoinesidike broker refers his client 
to a lawyer with whom the broker has a working agree¬ 
ment as regards division of fees and to whom the dient 
got* for the purpose of having his company incorporated; 
in which cnae he get* what he pays for. His company is 
legally and properly incorporated and the by-laws and 
minuU* are correctly drawn up. The lawyer divides his 
profit with the broker. 

Should the dient have hod his company incorporated be¬ 
fore mooting with hi* expected source of finances, he is sent 
to the lawyer to have his incorporation paper*, by-laws and 
minutes examined; or else the broker recommends change* 
which lie says will enahle him to sell the stock more easily. 
For instance, if the stock provided is all common stock the 
broker will insist on having preferred stock to sdl. If bond* 
are offered for sale the action of the board of directors 
must be examined by the attorney. 

To a man a* well acquainted with the corporation law* as 
the average broker is, it is an easy task to find faults and to 
suggest changt* that will net him and the attorney as 
much profit as the original incorporation work would have 
netted them, possibly even more. 

Thi* plan is preferred by brokers, because by it the client 
pays them no money; and it must be a very suspicious 
Iverson who would acciwe an apparently respectable mem¬ 
ber of the bar of dividing Ills fe« with the broker who send* 
him the business. Every one knows this is done repeatedly; 
but to prove it—that i* a different matter. 

The company is now formed, the stock is ready to sell, 
and apparently the broker is in daily communication with 
some of the capitalists he says are on his list. But, strange 
to say, none invast. 

The broker report* that th«*e moneyed people think well 
of the project; but, as the patent is undeveloped, they are 
a little timid about It. If, however, they had some assur¬ 
ance that their principal was safeguarded and would not 
be lost, they would risk the interest on the investment. 

Now is the time to introduce the sucker to the guaranty 
plan. This i* generally done by suggesting an tteoe of 


debenture bonds, which are really simply promissory notes, 
to he offered to the investor plus some stock as a bonus. 
The broker state* that there bonds, not being protected 
by a mortgage, should be guaranteed by “some trust com¬ 
pany or other concern authorized by law to perform such 
services." 

Oftentimes the client is induced to visit trust companies 
for this purpose. Failing to secure any encouragement, 
he return* for advice to the broker who, sympathizing 
with the client's opinion of trust companies in general, sug¬ 
gests the name of some redemption or securities company 
which, he says, makes a special business of guaranteeing 
such securities 

Immediately the client write* to the redemption com¬ 
pany and receive* a reply, with a blank application form 
which purports to be an application for a contract that 
binds tbe redemption company to pay the holders the par 
value of the guaranteed securities at maturity, in consid¬ 
eration of a co*h fee of one per cent of the amount of 
recuritk* so guaranteed, such fee to be payable when the 
application is made. 

If the amount of securities is one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars the cash fee paid is one thousand dollars. In addition 
the applicant company agree* to pay tbe redemption com¬ 
pany a certain percentage of the money received from the 
sale of the securitic*. For instance, if the securities mature 
in forty years then twenty-six per cent of the amount 
received * to be turned over to the redemption company 
to form a sinking fund for the payment of the amount due 
the security holders. The strong point about this plan is 
that it is mathematically correct. 

It is not necessary to soy that the tbousand-dollar fee is 
divided between the broker and the redemption company. 
Seldom—almost never—are any securities sold; so this 
ends the transaction, except the cleaning up or getting rid 
of the dient os quickly as it is possible to do so safely. This 
is done by tiring him out or getting another broker to induce 
him to sign a contract—on hearing of which the original 
broker waxes indignant and throws up the whole matter. 

Case* have been known where, the dient haring given 
bank references, the hank and it* officers were so flooded 
with letters asking information and data that they had to 
withdraw their consent to be used as reference, which 
action the broker seized on as an excuse for dropping the 
matter. As he put* it: "You can't expect roe to act for 
your company when the bonk you give as reference refuses 
to art as such any longer. What's the matter with you 
that your own bank won't stand for you 1 “ That generally 
ends the matter, and all attention id devoted to the next 
victim. 

A few months agn one of three redemption companies 
wo* convicted of conspiracy to defraud and was put out of 
buxines. In court it was shown that It had collected in a 
very short time over three hundred thousand dollar* In 
three advance fere of one per cent. In the whole history of 
tho company only one corporation hod sold any of the 
recur j lire so guaranteed, and in that cose only a very small 
amount had been disposed of. 

An enlargement and improvement on this plan consist* 
in having the broker tell tbe client at the start of negotia¬ 
tions that he represent* a Urge European financial con¬ 
cern, and that the matter will be laid before this concern 
for it* decision. 

in due Lime the client receive* a letter from Europe, on a 
letterhead of the financial concern, claiming resources of 
five million pound* or some other large amount. This lot- 
trr state* that the invretment is one which interests the 
foreign company, and that it will buy the securities at. say, 
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ninety per cent of par, If "guaranteed by some responsible 
concern." The client, thinking the matter closed, easily 
part* with one per cent for a guaranty contract, which 
money is divided between tbe broker, tbe guaranty com¬ 
pany and the I-ondon concern. 

One of three European concerns, which we shall call the 
Universal Bankers" Alliance because that is not it* name, 
had such an arrangement with bank officials os to enable 
it to give a Urge and thoroughly rrepectubk* bank in Lon¬ 
don and one in Paris as reference*. Inquirer* received 
confidence-begetting reports, though the manager, owner 
and controller of the concern was an American who found 
at convenient to live abroad. 

When the redemption company receive* the one per cent 
fee it issues a contract obligating itself to pay the holders of 
the guaranteed soniritio* the par value of the name in full ut 
maturity. This contract, being forwarded to the Alliance 
in London, is exchanged for a con true t between the capital 
reeking company and the Alliance, whereby tbe Alliance 
agrees to sell, or cause to be sold, tbe securitic* mentioned, 
at the price agreed on. The contract also binds the com¬ 
pany (louring capital to pay the cost of such examination 
os the underwriters may decide to be necessary to verify 
the statement* of the company. 

THo Patron Saint of Croon Companioa 

T HE broker, having sold the securities or secured their 
underwriting, is thanked by the client, who is grateful 
to his patron saint that he has steered clear of sharpen and 
found an honest and able firm of real financier*. The dient 
has secured his underwriting, and is told to go home and 
wait for the first installment of cash from London. He goes 
in a happy frame of mind, and waits; but instead of cash 
he receives, a short time before the date on which the Alli¬ 
ance has agreed to make the first payment, a cablegram 
from the Alliance, stating that it has sold his securities to 
certain European banka, whore name* are not given. Before 
paying over the money, the cable slat**, the banks have 
derided to tako advantage of the dans* in the contract 
that givre them tbe right to have an examination of the 
company and it* asset* made by a representative of their 
relection, at tbe expense of the company. The company is 
advised that the examiner is ready to sail, and conse¬ 
quently it must cable several hundred pounds sterling- 
in one case the amount was two thousand pounds—imme¬ 
diately, so that tbe engineer or exambier may start at once 
for tbe United Slat**. 

Tbe money having been sent, a man appear*, makes an 
examination and return* to England. Shortly following hla 
return come* a statement that the alleged fact* given in the 
prospectus issued by the company were not substantiated 
by the examination, and tbe deal is off. Generally the let¬ 
ter express** indignation because the company has tried 
to deceive the Alliance. Another dlviaion of fee* occur* 
between the conspirators, making quite acceptable addi¬ 
tion* to thoir respective bank account*. 

So able and well equipped was one of there English fake 
financial concerns that an American, noted for hia shrewd - 
new in business, went to London before paying his six- 
tboujuuid-dollar fee, and was entertained lavishly, but in 
a strictly businemllke manner, by the comptroller of the 
London concern. He was even taken to Belgium and 
introduced to alleged bankers, who ugroed to buy his 
securities; for, as was stated, they had made money in 
every transaction they had ever had with the London con¬ 
cern. The American was not in a position than to under¬ 
stand the hidden significance of that remark. 

This transaction was no pleasing to the American that he 
then and there wrote a letter stating that "in three days 
Mr. Daniels. of the Universal Alliance, had sold his securi¬ 
ties to the amount of six hundred thousand dollars and that 
any persons desiring capital could lie assured of the moot 
Ixmorabie treatment at the hands of this concern." The 
name given a* that of the officer of the I^ondon Alliance is, 
of course, not the one with which that official signs his 
letters. 

Many thousands of photographic copUs of thi* letter, 
without a date mark, were mailed to prospects; and, being 
printed without city and date, they could be used long 
after tbe time when the writer's frame of mind would not 
permit of tbe letter's being mentioned. His contribution was 
six thousand dollars plus cost and time of the European trip. 

Even the examiner* sent over were fraudulent. One was 
a barber by profession, and another had an engineering 
experience limited to repairing watches. 

A man socking capital cannot be censured for failing 
for a scheme so elaborate and complete as the one just 
outlined, with it* bank reference* and It* contracts 
legally and carefully drawn up. In all there dealings 
the dient has not paid the broker a penny in person. 
The broker is willing, he says, to wait for his commis¬ 
sion until tho client receive* hi* funds from tbe sale of 
his securities. He ia then in a position to woep in 
unison with his client when the matter falls through; 
but he smiles to himself when he remembers bis share 
of the division of the fee*. 

iConcludod on Pagm 3d) 
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ILLUSTRATED B T ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 



r VE boon quo tod in the papyri as being 
in favor of an open aeaaon on umpires, 
a state bounty on tbeir scalpe, and the 
destruction of their young wherever found. 

It serves me right for telling my troubles 
to reporter*. What I really said was that 
some umpires are partly white and ought to 
be protected by law; but that BaMy Semple 
ain't human and never waa, and there 
oughtn't to be any closed season on him, 
summer or winter. 

I never said a word about his scalp, be¬ 
cause that wouldn’t be worth anything 
except us a curiosity. He haan’t got hair 
enough to pad one idea a year: but, even 
so. he's got more hair than brains and more 
brains than heart. Ho wears his cap down 
on the back of his neck so the half-moon 
won't show; and you can’t get him to take it 
off.even when he makes the announcements. 

Some people say he's a good umpire; but 
ask any of the boys that ever played in a 
league where he’s been and they'll tell you 
what be la. 

I’ve known I Yank Semple ever since be 
was knee-high to a pop-bottle and 1 never 
knew any good of him. He was the stingiest, 
roeaneet kid that ever lived, and I always 
said that he'd turn out bad; but I never 
thought he'd get to be a real league umpire. 

I used to go to school with him in a valley 
town out here in California before 1 ever 
thought I'd be famous. If there waa any 
devilment going on. such as swiping pigeons 
or robbing a Chink's vegetable garden, lit¬ 
tle Frankie Semple would be in it, up to the 
neck, stage-managing the whole affair. If 
trouhle came of it and somebody had to be 
caught and licked you could bet it wouldn’t 
be Frankie. He was too wise for that and 
he had an alibi tor every day in the week. 

He was like the general who stays seven 
mdea behind the fixing lines and directs the 
battle he takes no chances of being hurt, 
but gets all tho credit for winning. 

Just as a sample of the way Frankie op¬ 
erated, I’ll tell you about a fine scheme of 
his that was going to make us both rich. 

Old Wong Kee had a vegetable garden half a mile out of 
town, and watermelons were worth two bits apiece that 
season. That’s Native 5km talk for twenty-five cents. A 
deep, wide irrigation ditch ran along the side of Wong's 
melon patch and emptied Into the creek a quarter of a mile 
bdow it. 

" Here's the biggest cinch in the world," say* Frankie. 
“ We'Ll wade up the ditch till we get to the Chink’s place. 
The melons grow right on the edge and all we've got to do 
is pick ’em and roll 'em into the mater the current will 
do the rwt. The creek will take 'em pretty war to town 
and to-morrow we can peddle ’em from house to house. 
How's that?" 

Well, the prospectus looked all right to me and 1 fell for 
It. We left our clothe* where the irrigation ditch joined the 
creek and wad«d and swam till me got abreast of Wong's 
place. Frankie, always cautious, took a squint through 
the willows. 

"The const is dear, Dutch,’’ says he. "Wong is away 
over on the other side picking lima beans. Crawl on your 
stomach and he won't see you." 

"Ain't you coming too?" I sayB. 

"Sure 1 am,*' says he; "but 1 want to stay here to see 
that the first lot gets started all right. Hurry up!" 

I crawled out and yar.ked half a dozen big Cuban 
Queen* loose from the vine* and rolled 'cm into the water. 
I had one eye on Wong all the time, but he never moved. 
It was so easy that I forgot all about the help 1 was going 
to get from Frankie—forgot everything but how rich 1 was 
going to be with watermelons selling at two bits apiece. 
I marked like a nailer and made an awful hole in Wong’s 
patch, and was crawling back for more when I heard a 
yell—and there, right on top of me, was the old devil him¬ 
self, with a pitchfork in his hands I The thing that Frankie 
took for a Chink, and that I'd been watching so carefully, 
was a dummy that foxy Mr. Wong hod rigged up to fool 
bail little boy*. 

1 know now that the safeet place would have been on the 
other side of the irrigation ditch, but at a time like that a 
kid’s legs don’t wait for orders from headquarters. All 
that saved my Ufa mas the crouching start that I had; and 
If 1 could go down to first base as fast as I lit out across that 
vegetable garden I’d beat out more infield hit* than Ty 
Cobb. It's a cinch that I broke the world's record for 


the fifty-yard dash across plowed ground; but, even so, I 
couldn't shake that crazy Chink. He wasn't more than 
two jumps behind, yelling murder and reaching for me with 
his pitchfork. 

It didn't strike me that I was headed in the wrong 
direction until I ran slap into Wong's blackberry' patch. 
The first thing I knew, there it was, dead ahead; arid 
those bushes looked mountains high. Old Wong had 
chased me into a trap, and 1 could tell by the sound of his 
voice that be knew it. It mas the pitchfork or the brier*, 
and I took a chance on the bricn—headfirst. 

I’vt got to give Wong credit for being gome—he stayed 
right with me. He ran me dear through that blackberry 
patch and out on the other aide—nine row* of those 
bushes; and you can bet I'll never forget 'em. I had the 
best of it in one way and the monit of it in another. The 
brier* caught Wong's dothca and held him back. I didn't 
have any clothe* on, and I went through there like a 
greased pig through a Sunday-school picnic, but not near 
so painlessly. 

When I busted into the open there wasn't a square inch 
of me that wasn’t scratched and bleeding. Wong was 
ripped up some himself. He left his shirt and moat of his 
pants in the blackberry patch, but he still had the pitch- 
fork, and he chased me half a mile up the creek before be 
quit. I found a deep place and crossed over, and Wong 
started across too; but there was a rock pile on my ride and 
I made him change hi* mind. I could always peg straight, 
even when I was a kkL 

I took my time In getting back to my doth®, for 1 waa in 
awful ahape. I found ’em where I left ’em, but there 
wasn't a sign of Frankie, or the melons cither. I managed 
to get dr****d finally and went home. I've forgotten what 
kind of a lie I told my mother, but it atuck. She plastered 
me with ointment, cried over me and put me to bed. My 
dad come in when he got borne from work and took a look 
at the scratch**. 

"I don’t know what you’ve been up to, son,” says he; 
"but, whatever it was, you've been punished enough." 

1 waa laid up for a week, so sore I couldn't get my 
doth® on—and Frankie never came near me once. It 
was a month before I found out how easy I'd been for him. 
He never intended to take a chance himself; and os soon 
as bo saw me start to work on the melons he mode a break 


for his doth® and ran down the creek to¬ 
ward town. While Wong was chasing me 
with a pitchfork wise little Frankie was sit¬ 
ting on the bank in the shade waiting for the 
melon* to show up. All he had to do then 
waa to hide them in the brush till dark. 

That wasn't the worst of it though. I 
asked him for my share of the money. 

"Oh, didn't I tell you about that?"says 
be, looking me right in-the eye. “Them 
melons waa all ob green as grass." 

1 never got a cent out of it; but the next 
time I saw Frankie he had a new target 
rifle. I always felt a* if I had an inter®* in 
that gun. 

It 

TIT ELL, we grew up and broke into 
Vr semi-pro. baseball together-playing 
on the lots Sunday afternoon* and passing 
the hat. Some tiro® we got as much aa sixty 
cents apiece. I started out to be a first 
baseman, and I would have mad* a good 
one; but 1 wasn't tall enough to spear the 
wild throw*, so I wound up behind the bat, 
where I’ve been ever since. Frankie wanted 
to lie a pitcher, because be thought there 
would be more money in it. I think he was 
the only kid 1 ever knew who cared more for 
the money than he did for the game Itself. 

As a pitcher he wm on awful thing. He 
went into the boz just once, and the out¬ 
fielder* ran themselves ragged chasing long 
hits. They gave him enough of a boating 
to lost him a lifetime. He fooled round 
third base a while, and then he went to the 
outfield, where he w as barely able to get by. 

I didn't seem to care much for anything 
but baseball, and when I was nineteen I got 
a chance to be a regular leaguer. My peo¬ 
ple mado an awful fuss when 1 stgned with 
Sacramento. From the way my mother car¬ 
ried on anyone would have thought I was 
going straight to the bod place; but! finally 
convinced her that ■ regular hall dub waa 
run pretty much the same as the Epworth 
League. Why is it that a fellow's mother 
will usually believe everything he says and 
his father won’t believe anything? 

When 1 left home Frankie waa still outfidding on Sun¬ 
days and holidays, and hollering because the divvy wasn’t 
bigger. He was losing his hair too not on the top of his 
head, but ill over at once sort of shwdding it. 

This is not a life history, so I will skip over the next ten 
or eleven years. It’s enough to say that 1 finally broke into 
the big league and stayed there for six i*®on* - six tough 
one*. 1 did most of the catching for the Bantams, and you 
can take my w-ord for it that a first-string backstop earns 
his money. When they began stealing bases too often the 
bows asked me w hether I had any preference, and I said 
California would suit me down to the ground. 

"How about Los Angela?" says he. 

"Fine!" says I; and so it was fixed up. 

You can say what you like about the Native Sons— 
Coast Defender* they call ’em in tome parte of the 
East but in all the time 1 was knocking round the big cir¬ 
cuit I met only one native Californian wbo said he didn't 
want to go back. It was sour .grapes with him. The 
statute of limitation hadn't expired and he didn’t dare 
take a chance. 

The Lot Angeles club trained down at Son Bernardino 
last spring, and while 1 was there 1 beard some talk about 
a new umpire that A1 Baum had found somewhere up in 
Oregon. They called him Bsldy Sample. One of the hoys 
with the club had played in a backwoods league with 
Semple and knew him. 

"Is his first name Frank?” says I. 

"1 dunno, Dutch. Nobody ever liked him wall enough 
to call him by his first name. He is the meanest and the 
tightest guy that ever lived and the worst judge of a 
fly ball." 

"That's Frankie!” say* I. "The description fita him 
like a glove ” 

"Do you know him too?” asks Long Tom Hugh®, the 
pitcher. 

M I used to," say* I. "We went to school together up in 
Frwrvo when we wo* kids.” 

"That’ll help some," says Jack Hymn, another pitcher. 
" Maybe he’ll let you reason with him in balls and strike*, 
They tell me you Native 5ions hang together woree'n 
Chinaimm." 

We opened the season at home against Oakland, and 
Baldy was one of the umpire* that waa sent south. I didn’t 
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mudc a mistake? He wouldn’t bsso ready to boost a fining the world would want to hear from him. In this hotel the his telegram. * My brother i* on his way from Walla Walla,’ 
umpire then—that’s a cinch. writing tables ore on the main floor and they set along the I says. 'He would have been here to-day, but there was a 

Nearly nil the umpire understand that a player ldck9 back wall. They have Japanese screens in between to keep freight wreck on tbc lino.’ I told 'em he'd be here sure by 
from principle and force of habit, and that often he doesn't people from rubbering over your shoulder and getting an noon to-morrow and I could have the money for him the 
mean anything personal by what he says. Baldy never eyeful of your correspondence. minute Martin gets off the train. Tbc old skinflint wouldn't 

got that angle through his thick head. Everything was an While 1 was sitting there a man and a woman came in hear to it. Said he had to have the money before midnight 
Insult to him. and he slapped on fines where any other from the street. He waa a big, red-faced country-looking or the law would have to take its course. He's had his 
umpire in the country would have turned his hack and fellow about forty years old. and he kept pulling at his cel- eye on that property of ours for three years, and now's 
grinned. luloid collar aa if it bothered him. The woman waa rather hia chance to grab lt M 

When the first pay day came round several of us hod shabby, and she walked with a stoop, as if she had worked "Oh, I wish that oil stock was in Jericho 1'* says the 
little blue receipt slips pinned on our checks. Even Poll hard all her life. I remember that she had on black lace woman, anlifing and blowing her nose. “If you hadn't put 
Perritt had one, and he's the mildttt-mannered man that mitta, like my grandmother used to wear. They had quite your money into that-” 

ever walked into a box. Jack Ryan had two, and so did a time picking out a place to sit down, but finally they "Now be reasonable," says John. “There ain’t anything 
Dillon. The club secretary had paid the fines Into the settled at the table next to Baldy. and the man hauled a wTong with the stock. You know I've been waiting here all 
league treasury and deducted the amounts from what wx> big brown envelope out of his pocket. Pretty soon Long day, expecting Martin to walk in the door. I was counting 
had roming. Ryan was pretty sore. Tom came by, and be spotted the couple right away. on going to Petersen’s place the minute he showed up— 

" And to think that 1 never laid the weight of a finger on "Look at that rube and his wife," say» ha. "She'sgiving and then at four o'clock I get this telegram. At four o’clock, 
that guy!" says he. "I’ve seen league* where I could have him an awful call-down about something. She's laying mind you! If I'd known two hours earlier that Martin 
murdered two umpire* for a lot less than ten dollars, but down the law to him right. It must be good, because couldn't get here I could have borrowed any amount of 
I never saw a league before whpre a man could converse Baldy's quit wTiting to listen. Let’s horn in on the other money on this stock; but at four o’clock the banks was 
himself into bankruptcy! I don’t know whether this bald side and see what it's oil about.*' closed. Why, good Lord, Ella! Do you mean to tell me 

buzzard is going to be allowed to fivespot us into the poor- The first thing I heard was the woman’s voice. She was that any bank in the country wouldn't loan two hundred 
house; but, just for the fun of the thing, I'm going to kwp pretty near crying. and sixty-five dollars on gUt-edge securities worth ten 

tab on how much he cost* this ' times that much in the open 

club before somebody kills him. ^ market? Do you mean to tell 

Frank, Rube, Dutch—gimme roe-" 

those blue tag*. I'm making a I m I thought John had her going 

collection." - 1 then, but I was wrong. She cut 

It wasn't long before be had n \ in on him: 

real collection, at that, because - x v\ X wJ “Tell you! I don’t mean to tell 

Jack got all the players on the ' \A' - you anything, John Wecley MIlia! 

othpr clubs to save their receipt \\kcl You never listened to mein your 

olips for him. They had enough of (9 life, and you always was able to 

'em, good new know*, for Baldy*# J V Ldb* talk me into your way of seeing 

only line of conversation seemed to j! I 4 i , iK things, but this much I do know 

bo " Five for you \" And if his big A| . /V/, they're going to take my home 

ears didn't bum whenever Jack j [\ ^ V« % vv^ J " TWi away—the home that's as much 

added a new blue dip to the bunch HIS V lVftim! mHH ^ mine at it is yours, because I’ve 

waa I*m h what Jack said / /I, fVl{j£ w V \ done a man's workon it; the home 

about him wua too warm to travel “WWO Lm J 11|H[ ^ ^ that I've slaved for till many’s 

by wireless. JHT rjf.N the time I thought I'd drop—and 
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ANNE ERSK1NE had Ion* since ceased to be a 
ZA mere mortid - no matter how splendid; she 
•** had become a lout art. Women crowded 
about her on the occasion* of her rare afternoons, 
seeking with eager eye*, touching with trembling 
fingers. Piretti one day offered her an unconscion¬ 
able sum for the secret of her skin. He. for trade, 
had dared ask the question women kept locked in 
their hearts; as if youth, ever-vivid, vivacious 
youth, were a matter of how or why, instead of being 
an axiom, a fact. For youth is a fact, no matter 
how much we may seek to controvert it by artifice. 

During her Broadway season Holbard, her man¬ 
ager. had taken to sitting out in front on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights, when she alternated Isabella 
and Francesca, her two prime rfilcss. Holbard — 
whose temple* were beginning to show gray, whose 
long, thin fingers were beginning to curl and grow 
fat l Holbard had been counting the measure of her 
art in the box office for many years now. 

She caught him watching her the first night, but 
she said nothing. His face seemed fairly to spring 
out at her from the stippled darkness of the house. 

Then, quite casually, one day he told her that the 
Variety Combination, old Heinemann himself, was 
feeling him out on the prospect of booking her for 
forty weeks in her big snunM. There was money in 
It, and glory too—and a little more ease and leisure 
than she had allowed hencsif over before, he added 
absent-mindedly. 

And, after all, why not? Bernhardt had done it, 
and others as distinguished. And, when ail is said 
and done, great dramas are great only because of 
their big scenes. The part b greater than the whole. 

It i* so in all art. Think of the great pictures that 
are incomprehensible to the mas**e except when 
rendered as fragments. People do not go to the 
opera for the unintelligible gibberish of foreign 
tongum; it is some aria, a harmony, that attracts 
them—and they carry home the fragment ringing 
in their cars. That fragment is the opera to them. 

Men live and die and are forgotten exrept for aome 
one art, sublime or ridiculous. The public treasures 
the high lights, the supreme moments. 

Anne Krskine watched the manager narrowly as he talked. 

" You are a plausible devil, Holbard/' she said suddenly. 
She fixed her eyes on him with a trick of here that always 
turned him inside out. " Tell me. Holbard “ 
ing forward ami resting her chin in her hands 
you find of interest down in front threo night*? La*t night 
you sat through the intermission." 


tramp monologue at the Varieties, twice a dayf 
That's why you brought Heinemann here this after¬ 
noon. Holbard. Don't deny it! Heinemann, aa 
usual, used all his time baiting a trap for me/' 

" She is in a tantrum l ° cried the manager, appeal¬ 
ing to Liscomb. 

M Possibly," said the woman calmly. " Neverthe- 
IrwR, you are right. You are nearer right than you 
think! I am going to close Saturday night. Wo 
close in Francesca," she added; and she continued 
softly, as she tapped the table with her finger*: 
M 'And in the book that day they read no more.'*" 
*'But this is madness—sheer madness! Anne, the 
house is sold out to th® last week, five weeks off I 
And the advance sale for Chicago is beyond any¬ 
thing we have ever had!" 

The agitated manager was walking the floor. 

41 We close Saturday night," *ho repeated, staring 
Holbard out of countenance. "I have made my 
decision. It is irrevocable. Say that I am ill—toll 
them anything you wish; pay the company a two- 
weeks' envelope out of my pockrt." 

"Lbeotnb”cried Holbard, "saysomethingl She 
mill listen to youl She b insane, I tell you! Her 
nerves have gone to piece*, Just because she saw 
me sitting out In front last night during one arena 

and an intermission-" 

" During two act a and an intermUaion/* 


...... corrected 

the woman. "And last Tutwday the aume tiling— 
ar.d twice last week, Lbcornb. Oh, Holbard, I know 
yuur tricks! Was it by accident that the lights were 
dimmed in the hook scene last week? 1 thought w> 
until it happened the second time. Tuesday. But 
enough of this!" she rned, springing up ar.d seis¬ 
ing Holbard by the shoulder*. 'Wo arv too good 
friends too old fnends to quarrel. And we shall 
quarrel, Holbard— unUsa you go away and leave me 
now. I want to talk to liscomb. He won't lie to 
me, even though he is a diplomat." 

She pushed him out and shut the door on him. 

" Do you really mean that you have made your 

^ 2 decision to cloar?" asked Liscomb incredulously. 

If First i.lssomb Wimeod Vmdsr I*# atom to Mis Personal Frldm "I hilV€ made my decision. OH, it MJl't *11 Hol- 

bard. I have known it was coming—watched it— 
felicitating himself on his good fortune in having Anne tried to fight it off; but when be take* to dimming the light* 
alone by the fire that afternoon, with Holbard to take care for me—and watching mo from the front—and listening to 
of the ugly creature; but he wus unable to pursue his women—that is too muchl That is the end!" 
she was lean- hypnotic suggestion farther, for at this auspicious moment "But, Anne—just when you have achieved so much; 
"what do Bayard Liscomb came in. following hard on the heels of it is vandalism!" 

the maid with his card, as though ho owned the place. For "Achieved so much! "she repeated disdainfully. "What 
all that this elegant Icy Liscomb had been ambassador to is achievement? Merely the firat skirmish] It is not the 
Holbard shifted uneasily under her gaxe- France, and had served brilliantly in equally onerous posl- tusk of achieving that tear* one's soul to bits: it is the 

"Were you studying me, Holbard? Eb? Don't look in lions, bis daws were always drawn here. Ho had boon task of holding what one has achieved. You know that, my 
the fire! Look at me! Wore you studying me, Holbard?" playing tho hoar to Anne Erekine for so long that his good friend—and finally tho time comes," she concluded 
He raised his hands in mute protest. He was beginning hopeless infatuation had become classic. wearily, "when the game is hardly worth the candle." 

to take fright for fpar ho had said too much. Ho had not No sooner did the vaudeville king see the diplomat than 
known until now that she had been cognizant of his ailent, he gave an exclamation of disgust. He ro*e, picked up his 
studious vigil out there in front. She had a disconcerting 
way of putting two and two together for an inevitable 
four, just when he prided himself on being most subtle. 

"Were you listening to what they were saying about 
me, Holbard? Tell me: what were they saying about me"* 

" My dear child 1" he protested weakly. 

" If you do not tell me," she said, " I will tell you. I am 
a woman—and I know what women aay about each other." 

She waited for him to speak; but he continued to sure 
at the fire on the hearth, supremely uncomfortable. Then 
there came an unexpected break, much to th® relief of the ugly. She is 
manager. Heinemann was coming in with some woman. 

It was Mademoiselle Vervain, a European artiste, who had 
just come* over; and he was taking her about in his awk¬ 
ward, homely way. The two women appraised each other 


This was his cue to offer himself at his shrine once more. 
. _ The incisive, arrogant Lisoocnb of the outside world was 

new artiste and made off, with an elaborate leave-taking lost beneath the mantle of humility imposed by bis bope- 
of the brilliant beauty and scant courts*? to the interloper Ires passion. She let her glorious head sink back in the 
who had interrupted his little chat just at the momeut chair and dosed her eyre; a smile played over her feature*, 
when It aeemed to be coming to a head. Though Anne One might have thought she was listening to soma delicious 
?" Erekine dandled Liscomb at the end of a string to a point music. 

of despair that made him dull and stupid, nevertheless she Finally be came to a stumbling finish, bitterly conscious 
gave him time that belonged to others. that once more his words had fallen on deaf ears. She rose 

"Did you ever see an uglier woman?" she asked as the lightly and seized a little allver-mounted baton from the 
three turned from the door and resumed their seat*. 11 Yet piano. She touched him with it in irritating burlesque. 
Heinemann is paying her a fabulous sum just for being "Rise, my faithful Old Dog Tray!" she cried gayly, 
hat he calls an artiste!" "You moke me feel as though I had been eavesdropping 

She picked up a silver minor on her dressing table and on some holy devotions. Once more. Sir Knight, you lay 
began running deft fingers through her wonderful hair, your heart at the feet of Isabella. Last time it wus Fran- 
There is no color named to describe that hair. Women w ho cesra. Would you be on your knem to me if I were one of 

_ _ __ ... .. talked about her between the acts said that Piretti—the the witches? Would your words burn If I were myself?" 

with swift glances. Soon the party was split up into pairs, same who had the effrontery to ask for the secret of her "You are cruel!" he cried, amazed at her moods. 

Heinemann and Anne Erekine in front of tho fire—Heine- skin and, had he secured it. would doubtless have plastered "I am the moat beautiful woman In the world l" 

mann, os usual, inexpressibly solemn and rubbing the huge tho Newark meadows' billboards with the advertisement — Ho had told her this many time* with trembling lips, 

wart that rode astride one nostril, while he seduloiaily drew royalties through the box office for giving her the "You could not love oven Isabella if you had her to 

avoided the topic uppermost in h» thoughts—Anno exclusive use of tho tint. However that may have boon, it breakfast every morning. No! No! You could not, Li*- 
Erskijie as a topliner at the Varieties- Heinemann was, in wwa wonderful hair. Liscomb was thinking so, at any rate, combi Don't put together one of your pretty phrase*, 
aomn curiously grotesque way, telepathic. When he desired a* fascinated ho watched the play of her fingers among I saw you I" she cried accusingly, yet mockingly. "I saw 
anything very much he would consume oceans of time, if the trt-aea. the look you gave that little Vefialnl If you looked at me 

need be, scheming to make the other side of the bargain "Holbard says I am getting too old to play Isabella," that way, Liscomb," she said suddenly, her eye* burning, 
seem to propose it. Anne said presently, studying Liscomb in her minror as "I would kill you! I would, indeed, Lianorob—if 1 loved 

"She is tremendously ugly—isn't she, Heinemann?" though curious to see tho effect of her words. you. Marie!" she cmllod, putting off this new mood as 

whispered the gorgeous Anne Erekine in his car. The fat "Anne! Anne!" cried the anguished Holbard, springing though it were a cloak. A maid cam* through the cur- 
old kobotd of the nation's theaters winked mysteriously. to hi* f«-t and looking at her imploringly. She smiled back tained doorway behind them. " A&k Elsie if she will come 
"She is the ugliest voman in the vorld!" be whispered at him. here for just a moment." 

thickly. "I pay her two tousand dollar a veek for being "Holbard," she said, "you are as transparent as jelly. Some women affect their yeure with the same intensity 
so ugly, matame." And as sticky too!" she cried. "You stick to every new of purpose with which others deny them. Such a one was 

He drew off and looked at her with an air that seemed to idea that flits arrow th* fac* of th* hou**! He has been the woman who entered. Liscomb had tho impression of 
say be would be very glad to pay Anno Erekin* the same listening to what the women are saying about me betwwn an emphasized middle age and a colork** personality, 
figure for being so beautiful; but he did not say it— th* acta *av«dropping. liscomb. And now be thinks It Anne advanced to meet her, put an arm about the woman's 
though he felt quite sure she was thinking it. He was b time to sandwich me in between a monkey circus and a waist and drew her to her ride in an affectionate embrace. 
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Them the actrrw* turned and looked so questioning!)* at 
Liscomb that the diplomat wad embarrassed. 

**This is my sister Elsie/' she said; and she challenged 
him with another look. 

Plainly Anne was playing on the contrast of their two 
persona, but the humor of It seemed too cruel for him to 
attempt to parry. He advanced and addressed some 
graceful phrases to Elsie, who appeared somewhat dis¬ 
concerted in the presence of this famous man of the 
world. Anno dropped into a chair again and watched 
them without a word. At length the interview come to a 
halting end. As the draperies dosed behind Elsie, Anne 
turned to him. 

“Liscomb/’ she said then, 41 do you know why that 
woman is old ? I will tell you: she plays at age that 1 may 
play at youth. It is part of our detestable stock in trade. 
Liscomb, 1 am ten years her senior l But she would deny 
it. That is her part.'* 

She paused, waiting for him to say something: but he 
did not speak. He felt a bitterness rising. 

‘“Let roe tell you the whole truth about this matter/ 4 she 
continued: “I have gone on year by year sacrificing my 
family to my own ends. Do you know what it means for a 
woman to sink into age—to plead to more years than she 
owns? No; you do not- because you are a man! Elsie 
has done that for me—and more l And ail that I might con¬ 
tinue to be Isabella or Francesca—for you, Liscomb. and 
the rest of your kind, who make a god of high lights. Ah/' 
she cried with sudden passion, “if you but knew the shifts 
you put uh to by your ceaseless clamor for ideals! I am 
stick and tlffd of it all. I am through 1 1 am through, 
Liscomb I I tell you I am done 1” 

She fell to weeping, her head In her arms on the table. 
These tears were not for him, ho felt, with a suddan tight¬ 
ening of the heart. Just how this scene fitted in, why he 
had been asked to be a witnem to it, he could not have told 
himself, because he had never before seen into the shadows. 
After a time the tension became unbearable. He rose 
and found hla hut and stick in the hall. As he was let¬ 
ting himself out he encountered the sister, on whom he 
looked now with different eyas. 

M .She is not herself/* he whis¬ 
pered. 44 1 think you had better 
go to her. After a while/* he 
said, “you might tell her — M 
He paused. “Oh! 1 don't know/' 
he said miserably. *'I don't 
know what you can tell her for 
me.” And ha bowed himsrlf out. 

Holbard, in his many years of 
worthy striving, had come to 
recognize what we glibly call 
temperament ns something in¬ 
tensely tangible, always to be 
reckoned with. Tbb in spite of 
the fact that Anne Erskine, the 
woman with whom his profes¬ 
sional life had been associated 
so minutely, was furthest from 
the mercurial. Yet now be eased 
his troubled spirit with the com¬ 
forting assurance that her fierce 
declaration that she would end 
her career at its zenith was but 
a lardy evidence that she, too, 
was of the rule, not of the ex¬ 
ception. But Holbard was easy¬ 
going, anxious to let well enough 
alone though it must bn con- 
fcaurd that well enough with him 
had heretofore been superlative. 

Things flowed on in dock- 
work routine at the theater— 
there is nothing ao lulls one into 
security as the orderly proces¬ 
sion of long-established detail, 
liscomb came, as usual, nightly— 
sometime* for a mere act or a 
scene; once, on Saturday night, 
for the whole picture. He sat 
back in Halbard's box, watch¬ 
ing the house and the woman, 
vaguely wondering which was 
the more wonderful—the art of 
the woman or the human emo¬ 
tions on which she played. One 
think* of art os something abso¬ 
lute, enduring; something that 
must go on forever and ever. 

Saturday night, during the 
third act of Francesca, Liscomb 
turned to Holbard and whispered 
the question that was uppermost 
in his mind. Holbard shook his 
head in answer. He had done 
nothing, she had done nothing, 
since that scene in her drawing¬ 
room. Liscomb had tried to 


■p* her; but she had always sent word bogging off: some 
other time—not then. 

Monday night she was to revive Ferdinand de Gar's 
Vanities. Ten rninuUu before the curtain rose Holbard 
came out and stumbled through an announcement of 
which nobody could make head or taiL It finally filtered 
through the house that Anne Erskine wus unable to appear; 
and the brilliant audience gathered for this historic revival 
filed out as solemnly os though the orchestral finale was 
some dirge. 

It leaked out later in the evening that the company had 
been given two-weeks envelope*, and the newspapers mode 
the most of it the next morning. At Anne's home a care¬ 
taker said that the bouse had been stripped for the winter 
and the establishment had gone—where, he did not know. 
Holbard made matters worse by refusing to be seen. It 
had dawned on him with sickening conviction that he 
had mode a hapelcsa mull of tha affair. She hod given him 
fair warning—had told him to let the thing down gently, 
with the apt liea of which his profession must be the muster. 

It was not the money loss, great as that must ba, that 
overwhelmed him; both he and Anne were long since 
beyond that need. It was the fact that these last few days 
he himself had gone on placidly assuming her to poaseus 
vagaries of temperament which he understood now never 
had been and never would be a part of her nature. It was 
the old story of Holbard's letting well enough alone. 

Now her retirement had become a vulgar sensation. A 
personage for whom thousands of people make a pilgrim¬ 
age to the city during her Broadway engagement every 
year could not drop out of flight, erase herself from the 
picture, without an upheaval The public holds its idols 
too closely to account. An artiste such as Anne must 
explain herself plausibly, rise she become* a mystery—and 
to become a mystery in these doya of personal journallam 
is a prospect to shudder over. 

Holbard could not go before the curtain now to explain 
that women, nibbling chocolates between the acta, hod 
begun to whisper maliciously that Time was at length dis¬ 
covering flaws in this perennially perfect creature; he could 


not say that at last the task of rejuvenescence, so vita! to 
her rile, was becoming too heavy for mortal heart to carry; 
he could not admit that he* star wo* running away from 
an inevitable anticlimax. There was nothing he could say. 
He hoiiutrd so long that specious lies were useless. Anne 
Erskine, at the zenith of her career, became a mystery. 

As to Liscomb, he did not scruple to use such means as 
were at h» command in an attempt to eolve the mystery; 
but nothing came of it. At first be winced under the blow 
to his personal pride, a great thing in a man of his suscep¬ 
tibilities. Finally he bimaelf ran away: and, secure in his 
retreat, ho was surprised to find himself thinking dearly 
about Anne Erskine for the first time in his knowledge of 
her. Ho began by accusing her; he ended by accusing him¬ 
self. She had taunted him with hb love for Isabella and 
Francesca. Now, in clearer perspective, he begun to ask 
himself if. Indeed, it were not the ideal that had held 
hia thought* captive all those years. Powibly- but, if this 
were true, it was partly her fault. She had never come out 
of her part—on the stage or off. In truth this woman 
had always seemed the living embodiment of her great 
characters. 

It had been a strange thing—this infatuation of his; she 
had never let him approach vary close to her, in spite of 
the splendid friendship that had grown up between them. 
Sitting out there in the house night after night, following 
her every word and gesture with emotions which, in spite 
of his finer understanding, he must be sharing with a thou¬ 
sand other mortals—this had always been almost a keener 
delight to him than to sit with her in her dm wing-room; 
the relish had been the greutrr that, ns a rule, some other 
intimate, far more personal than the hui pAtoi of pit and 
gallery, was there to duim an envied share of her attention. 

As Isabella- after all, that was her greatest rile—she 
was herself to him. Now he began to understand why he 
had been stricken dumb that memorable afternoon by her 
suddenly announced determination to put her career behind 
her. It was ns though she were destroying a part of 
herself—the greater part. She must have fathomed his 
conscience, else why that scene in which her plain sister 
played so conspicuous and un¬ 
expected a rile? 

It wo* some weeks later that 
Heincmann, the mogul of the 
stage, found Liscomb out In his 
hiding place. The old manager 
assumed to have half forgotten 
the Erskine—as he had always 
called her in the preti of other 
things. Heinemann admitted it 
had been 4, goot publicity 
this running away and hiding; 
but she had stayed out too long 
now; had miaaed her cue if she 
ever intended to come back. 
What be wanted of Liscomb now 
was to have him come to see the 
newest jewel in his crown. Ver- 
zoin would make her d£but the 
following Tuesday. It was 
quite desirable to be bidden to a 
Heinemann opening by the old 
boor himself—for Heinemann 
had nothing but jewels in hia 
imperial crown; hk career was a 
procession of tliem. And now 
Vcrxmin! It would be worth 
seeing how ugly a female could 
be for two thousand a week. 

So Liscomb went. He was 
admitted from hia herlin by tbo 
side door up the famous stone 
steps where it ia said Heinemann 
sits alone until all hours of the 
morning, long after Broadway 
has gone to bed, scheming. The 
manager’s box had been set aside 
for Liscomb, and he pushed back 
the curtains and looked out. 

It was a dirty little house, 
every available nook and corner 
jammed with chairs and every 
chair occupied. This place w as 
n pot ot gold for Heinemann. 
the mine from which his numer¬ 
ous surras d'cutimr drew their 
subsidies. A balcony hung on the 
rear wall, like an eyebrow- so 
close to the blackened ceiling 
that the lost line of standees had 
to duck their lieada to stand at 
all. He saw the whole through 
an acrid haze of tobacco smoke 
which rose in little gyrating 
streamers from the dull bed of 
the house, which, like some gi¬ 
gantic caldron, seemed to be 
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S INCE I landed on the Continent in the middle of 
August, and until the present time of writing, which 
la In tlie first week of October—way, seven weeks 
altogether * I do not believe a single waking hour has 
puoaed without my reading or hearing by word of mouth of 
alleged atrocities perpetrated in thb war. 

From Belgian, from French and from English source* 
1 have had hundreds of tales of barbarities by Germans. 
From German source* I have had hundred* of tale* of 
harharitUw by Belgians. Kuadans, French and British— 
but particularly by Belgian*. 

1 dare say my opportunities for inquiring into tbe truth 
or the falsity of these stone* have been a* good a* those of 
uny other presumably impartial correspondent in the area 
of military activities. For two wreka I wo* constantly 
with the German columns in Eastern and Southern Bel¬ 
gium. For nearly four weeks 1 wu* in the German frontier 
city of Alxda-Chapelle, and during that time made two 
trips acroai the border to visit Belgian battlefields which 
were not on the route of my earlier movement*. 

1 have made puinstaklng efforts to find out the exact 
fact* in such instance* of alleged atrocities a* came under 
my direct observation. I have tried to be fair to both side* 
and to get at th* truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

My deliberate personal opinion is that eighty per cent 
of tbe stories are absolutely untrue. The remaining twenty 
per cent I have mentally catalogued in this way: Ten per 
cent were gromly exaggerated and ten per cent approx¬ 
imately coned. At the same time let me odd that in a 
majority of instance* 1 am convinced the persons who 
peddled these hideous accounts of mutilation and torture, 
and murder and rapine, believed them to be true. They 
believed them to be true because they wanted to believe 
them; so they did believe them and gave to them a* wide 
a circulation as possible. 

Stories Told in Both Camp s 

O UR people at home know that in politic* and religion 
most of us are perfectly willing to accept a* verities 
whatever wrongful acta are attributed to our opponents, 
and just us ready to deny, without ever asking for the cir¬ 
cumstance*, the improper acta attributed to our own side. 
It is that flexibility of judgment which causes hor** race* 
and lawsuit* and healed presidential campaigns, and 
schisms In doctrine. 

When nations go forth with arms to destroy one another 
this trait, it seems to me, i* accentuated tremendously both 
among the active participants and among their more or 
lesa passive partisans. 

As 1 said just before, I was actually with the German 
advance for two weeks. I accompanied or followed the 
Germans into perhaps thirty cities and towns, ranging in 
size from Brussels, Louvain and liege to inconsequential 
village* whose name* would mean nothing if I enumerated 
them here. I saw them on the march, in camp*, in newly 
captured town*, in hospitals and garrisons, and on still- 
smoking battlefield*. I saw them going into action — 
though I did not so* them actually engaged —and coming 
nut of action. I hesitate to attempt to nay how many 
hundreds of thousands of German soldiers 1 saw*, with my 


own eye*, between August nineteenth and the pr«mt date. 
I might miss the actual figure by a hundred thousand—y«, 
or by two hundred thousand. 

At any rate I had abundant opportunity for studying 
them in masse*, in group*, and as individual units. And 
w ben 1 was told or when I read that they had made a sport 
of spitting children on lances, and that they had locked 
women and priests up in church** to be burned to death 
and that they had suspended old men from rafters and put 
an end to them by lingering torment* which old Geronimo 
would have enviod, I found it hard to believe that theee 
things were done, because I had witnessed no such crime* 
myself, nor was I able to come on a single human being 
who admitted having witnessed them personally. 

I recalled the officers I had seen paying scrupulous and 
exact courteeie* to Belgian men and women under whose 
roofs they had been billeted, and the private soldiers I had 
seen flirting with Belgian girl* and dandling Belgian babic* 
on their knee*. To me it did not seem humanly possible 
that these men, belonging to a race we have been accus¬ 
tomed to regard us home-loving and God-fearing, would 
turn-on the instant, a* it were—to a pack of ravening, 
bloody-minded, lustful brutes practicing warfare after the 
fashion of the Apache*. 

On the other hand, from the time I first came in contact 
with German soldier* until I left Aix-la-ChapelJe to go Into 
France 1 have been hearing daily and hourly of frightful 
crime* that were laid at the door of Belgian noncombat¬ 
ants. It has been dinned into my ear* that Belgian vil¬ 
lager* poisoned the water and food which German soldiers 
ate; that they gouged out the eye* of wounded Germans 
who fell into their hands; that they bound helpless prison¬ 
ers to trees and disemboweled them olive; that they cut 
the throats of sleeping Germans; that they chopped off the 
hands and the breast* of Red Croat nurse*; that, under 
the secret leadership and inspiration of their priest*, they 
conspired to massacre German garrisons; and finally that 
their favorite outdoor sport was pot-shotting at civilian*, 
at hospital men and at scattered detachment* of soldier* 
from the ambush of hedgw and bouse*. 

I found it just a* hard to believe these hideous thing* a* 
I did to believe the equally hideous act* attributed to the 
German* by the Belgians and the English; for I remem¬ 
bered tbe Belgian country people as civil, courteous people 
who, so far as I could judgr. accepted the presence of the 
invaders with a smiling, easy-going tolerance that made 
me marvel. I remembered bow they stood outside their 
doors with buckets of water for thirsty German soldiers 
to drink; and how they accepted the price* paid them in 
German money, for supplies taken by German troop*, with 
every evidence of abiding satisfaction. 

Who was right? That wu* the question. Wus the aver¬ 
age Belgian peasant like unto Kipling'* diagnosis of the 
little brown brother—a combination of half de\-il and half 
child? Did he smile by day and stab by night? Did he 
show a face of subserviency to hi* conqueror while his heart 
plotted diabolical reprisals for tbe invasion of his country 
and the occupation of his towns? Was the German soldier 
what he Had seemed to be—a rather kind-hearted lumber¬ 
ing chap, who did his duty as he saw it—or rather, as his 
officer saw it —asking no questions, but preserving pretty 
generally a good temper? Or was be, by merely putting 


Into his hands a gun and n little authority, transformed 
into a murderous and a raercileot maniac? 

1 resolved early not to tnist altogether to the evidence 
of my own eye*, which put so fair an uspect on the motive* 
and tbe behavior of both side*; and I endeavored by every 
means in my power to come at the conditions that under¬ 
lay tbe top-water indications. At the end of seven week* 
of reasonably conscientious reportorial work 1 have 
proved—to my own satisfaction, at least that, speaking 
generally, thnse are the fact*: 

A certain projwrtlon of the Belgian population, usually 
confined to rural district* and smull towns, were, during 
the lirat month of boatilitie*, much addicted to firing on 
German troops and individual Germans from the roofs and 
window* of their house* and from the shelter of their 
hedgerow*. In a majority of ca«* these attacks were 
sporadic and incidental, undoubtedly the work of individ¬ 
uals acting on their own initiative. 

According to the Laivi of War 

N OR can I doubt that a certain primitive passion, fed and 
fattened, perhaps, by a sense of tho helplessness of 
their nation, has led individual Belgians to seek reprisal on 
the person* of German civilians who were reckless enough 
or brave enough to pans through tbe country without ade¬ 
quate military protection. 

The Germans do not attempt either to excuse or to 
palliate the severity with which they retaliated for these 
assaults on them. They justify their action under the laws 
of warfare. Even though they did deny it, the wasted vil¬ 
lages. the burned homes and the rows of new grave* in 
the fields and gardens would give the lie to their word*. 
Without exception they have destroyed the house* whence 
shot* were fired on them; and they have killed, by hanging 
or shooting, all the male adult* found within those houses, 
sparing neither the young nor the old. Yet 1 was assured 
that, from the first, the Belgian populace had ample prom¬ 
ise of humane treatment if they remained peaceable and 
committed no overt acta against the Germans, and ample 
warning of the death and destruction in store for them if 
they raised armed hands against the troop*. 

In either event it b conclusive that the Germans kept 
their word; they kept it with the uninipawaoned, deter¬ 
mined German thoroughness which appear* to be charac¬ 
teristic of their whole military system. If this were not 
true, how could I have found extended arcus in Belgium 
through which hundreds of thousands of German soldiers 
had passed without signs of wanton damage of any sort 
districts where the hou*o* were all intact, the crops 
untrampled, and the fruit left bunging on the trees, and 
not so much ns a window smashed or a haystack toppled 
over? 

Naturally it is shocking to think that, in very many 
rases, when the invader* dralt out their deadly punish¬ 
ment the well-doing suffered with the guilty. Scores of 
times, no doubt, the folly and the sudden fury of one man 
brought destruction on his family and hi* neighbor*. Yet 
it would be as unfair to *ay that always these innocent 
victim* fell before German rilU» ns it would be untrue to 
say that a majority of them were not Belgians. Here I want 
briefly to describe a bracketed pair of illustrations. 
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In the first wpok of August incensed Belgian peasants 
went forth man-hunting. They resolved themselves* Lnto 
amateur posses to search out suspected spies and hoe tiles. 
An old man and hie wile, both Hollander* living not for 
from Bawds, ahandoned their home in a panic, and set 
out afoot for neutral territory a era* the Dutch border. 
After they reached a strange neighborhood a group of 
excited farmer* halted them and demanded to know their 
business. In answer to a question the frightened couple 
answered “Jaf M Instantly they seemed to realise that the 
use of a word having a German sound might damn them 
and they stammeringly hastened to change it to “Old!” To 
the hnlf-crazed peasants this was sufficient proof that the 
pair were German spice, and they killed them both and 
left their bodies in the road. 

The other case was equally pitiable. When the world 
war broke out with such sudden violence an aged Scotch 
gentleman, J. Monroe MacKenzie, was in Aix-la-ChapeUe 
taking the baths for rheumatism. In company with sev¬ 
eral others of British nativity he left Aix on August ninth, 
meaning to reach Oh tend and from there to crow to English 
soil. The party started in carriages. A few mile* over the 
Belgian border they mere stopped and tunned back by 
German troops, who told them—truthfully enough that 
lighting had begun along their route just ahead and that it 
would be dangerous for them to proceed farther. This 
happened between Baelen and Dolhain. The refugee* 
obtained lodging for the night in the house of a Belgian 
customs officer. 

Among them wus an English lady, traveling with her 
two small children, one of whom was ill, and a trained 
mine. During the night some one in the house, presum¬ 
ably the owner of it, fired from a hole in the roof tiles on a 
passing squad of Germans. The German* surrounded the 
house and set fire to it. They spared the women and 
children; but they shot the men, of whom there were four, 
as they came forth from the blazing building. The seventy- 
four-year-old Scotchman came last, limping on his crippled 
legs. A volley dropped him across the threshold. I suppose 
there have been many such frightful thing* a* these; I quote 
them here, first, to prove my point, and second, because I 
learned the details of them practically at first hand. 

The Girl Who Directed the Dir|« Guns 

W HILE we are still on this subject I am going to repeat 
a story that was told to me by one of the leading phy¬ 
sicians of Aix-la-ChapeUe, who, when I saw him, had aban¬ 
doned his practice to manage a lazaret of German and 
French wounded. During the investment and bombard¬ 
ment of the Liege defenses a battery of German siege guns 
was mounted in the village of Dolhain, which has already 
been mentioned. From the accuracy with which shots from 
the Liege forts fell among t hem the Germans speedily became 
convinced that some one in the village woe secretly com¬ 
municating with the defending fortresses, telling the gunners 
there when a shell overshot the German linos or fell short. 

A local physician was caught Ln the act of sending carrier 
pigeons to Liege with advice for the better handling of tha 
Belgian guns. The Germans shot him in his house among 
his pigeons. Nevertheless, the Belgian fire continued to be 
marvelously fatal. 

Then another discovery vras mode. A young girl, the 
daughter of a well-to-do citizen, was using a telephone 
that through some oversight the Germans had failed to 

destroy. From the window of her father's boost sho 
watched the effect of the Belgian shells, and after each 
discharge she would call the fort in Liege and direct the 
hatterfe* there how to aim the next time. For days she had 
basil risking her life to do this service for her country. 

She was detretrd, tried by court-martial. convicted 
of violating the artick* of warfare by giving aid to the 
enemy, and condemned to be shot. Next morning this 
girl, blindfolded and with her arms bound behind her, 
faced a firing squad. A* 1 conceive It, no more heroic 
figure will be produced in this war than that Belgian 
girl, whose name the wxwld may never know. 

•* I do not know how* tho American people will view the 
execution of military law on that brave young woman/' 


Raid my Informant. 41 1 do know that the offlcere who tried 
her sorely regretted that, under their oaths to do their 
duty without being influenced by sentiment or by their nat¬ 
ural sympathies, they sentenced her to death. They could 
do nothing else. She had been instrumental in causing the 
killing and wounding of many of our men. By the rule* of 
war she had risked her life, and she lost it- Our troops hsd 
killed the man who used the carrier pigeon*. They had no 
right and no power to spare the girl who, over the trJo- 
phone, directed the fire of our enemies. But If I were a 
Belgian I would give my last cent to rear a monument to 
her memory/' 

So much for Belgian provocation and for German 
reprisals under the inflexible Prussian code. The topic of 
atrocities is an easier one with which to deal. Speaking 
from my own pcrtonal knowledge I will say just this: 

First and last I presume I must have traveled upward of 
a hundred and fifty miles on Belgian soil in the company 
of German troops or immediately behind them. Then* 
travels, as I have already stated, extended over a period of 
about two weeks. In that time I saw only one German 
soldier who was plainly under the influence of drink, and 
only two others who were noticeably exhilarated by drink. 
I did not see a German soldier who was looting, or one who 
was mistreating native®, or one who refused to pay for what 
be had taken in a shop or a caf£. I saw many prisoners— 
Belgian, British and French—in German hands; but only one 
case of mistreatment of a prisoner come under my personal 
observation, and in that cose tho victim was an American. 

I ran across one man who said he thought he had been 
fired at by German soldiers while he wus endeavoring to 
minister to a wounded Frenchman; anyhow a bullet had 
whistled near his head and he judged it hod been meant for 
him. In two villages I found seemingly direct evidence 
that German soldiers had forced citizens to murch in front 
of them as they entered street* in which they had reason to 
expect ambuscades. In one of those villages m man had 
been killed in his own house, presumably by the Germans. 
He was found there dead, with tho house burning about 
him, after they took tha town and drove out a scouting 
party of English cavalry. What the provocation for killing 
him or what tha lack of it was I could not learn, though 
I tried hard enough to find out. 

At still another town—SoLre-sur-Sombre—the burgo¬ 
master, of his own volition, told me the people of his commu¬ 
nity, having kept the peace, had been accorded uniformly 
kind treatment by tha greycoats; and he advised me 
to discount the talcs of alleged atrocities that poured in 
from the surrounding districts, adding that he himself, 
after investigation, had found moat of them to be untrue. 
He did not say these things under duress or coercion; 
there were no Germans near when be said them, and he 
could not posubly have mistaken me and my confreres for 
German agents. This I did find—thot everywhere the 
natives were ready enough to recite borrowing stories of 
children being massacred, of priest* being tortured and 
of women bang outraged; but always, as it turned out, 
these thing* had happened in soma other town not in 
their own town. 1 was constrained at length to believe and 
I still believe that a vast majority of the atrocity talcs hod 
no foundation in fact; that they were bad dreams bred 
out of thn greater nightmare of war. 

I also believe that where an isolated atrocity was com¬ 
mitted by soma brute it was so magnified, so elaborated 
and so duplicated in the retelling that presently 
it became a whole swarm of atrocities. Mind 
you, I am not saying that other mm at the front 
have not secured evidence of brutalities. Some 
of them profess to have jwn tho unburied bodies 


of victims. It is not for me to doubt their good faith or 
question their statement*. I am reciting only that which 
I myself saw and I myself heard. 

If the evidence of my own eyes and my own ears fails 
to hear out the Belgian claims of German atrocities, it is 
quite os true that I have been unable personally to sub¬ 
stantiate the tales circulated in plentiful volume among 
the Germans concerning atrocities committed by natlvt* 
and soldiers of the countries at war with them. From 
the hour of my arrival on German soil I was constantly 
hearing of wounded German soldier* whose tyaa had been 
gouged out by Belglun marauders, and, with equal fre¬ 
quency, of German women nurses whose breast* had been 
sliced oil their living bodies by Belgian civilians into whose 
hands they had fallen. 

I labored most assiduously to discover in the hospitals 
of Aix-la-Chupclle such soldiers and such nurses, or to 
secure the name* of such victim*; and I did not succeed. 
Every day for twenty-odd days frtuh storks* of almosL 
unmentionable hideousness were brought to me, all tricked 
out with details calculated to curdle the blood In your 
veins; but the bearers of thou* talus were not prepared to 
back them up with even fairly good hearsay evidence. 

Atrocities That Have No Witnesses 

A LADY, who spoke with evident sincerity and with tears 
. in her eyes, said ah# had excellent reasons for boliov- 
ing that an elderly noblewoman from Northern Prussia, a 
count mb. while serving in the field os a Kcd Cross nurse, 
had been captured by two Belgians, who chopped off both 
her hands at the wrists. She said the maimed woman had 
been found alive by German soldier*, but had died a few 
hours later, and that the details of her murder hod been 
printed in certain German papers, and, along with these 
accounts, a death notice such as is published for officers 
who fall in service, saying she died “for King and Father- 
land." I was promised that I should have the name and 
title of the dead lady and copies of the puper* containing 
the story; but they were not forthcoming. This frightful 
crime may have been committed; I can neither prove nor 
disprove it. 

So it went. An excited young German consular attache 
brought this tale from Crefdd: A number of wounded 
English prisoners had choked a German hospital orderly to 
doath and had been shot in a group. 1 found a gentleman 
from Crefeld—a German-American who lived for many 
years in Texas. Yes, he hud heard the story, but in a dif¬ 
ferent guise: Two wounded men—an Englishman and a 
German—were lying alone together in a railroad carriage. 
The Englishman got a clasp knife out of his pocket and 
cut the German's throat—so he had been told, ln a few 
hours he looked mo up to suy that ho had made inquiry, 
and there was no foundation for either one of these tales. 

Only tho other day an intelligent young noncommis¬ 
sioned officer whom I met first at Beaumont, near the 
French border, burst into my room at the hotel with a story 
that a group of captured English surgeons and hospital 
nurses had been brought to Aix that morning and ahot 
against the wall of the railroad station. 

"Why?" I naked. 

"In the first place," he said, "they refused to treat tha 
German wounded; and, in the second place, our troops 
found among their surgical ki tsstrange-looking instruments 
which were evidently intended for gouging out the eyes 

of the wounded. So they have b«?n shot." 

Of course there was not a word of truth in this hor¬ 
rible story: but all my efforts to convince the young 
German it was inconceivable that Englishmen of any 
class would be guilty of such acts us he described did 
not shake his belief. They were his enemies and he was 
prepared to believe any thing of them. 1 might add that, 
in general, I found among German nonoombatant* a 
greater feeling of hostility for the English than for the 
Ruwaans or the* French. 

Of the same cut of fiction as theyurn of the English 
surgeon* who cnrripd tool* for blinding helpless Ger¬ 
mans was I think, the stoTy told me the next day by an 
injured German lieutenant, who said bodies of English 
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B ETTY slipped loos* the placket 
of Her riding skirt und un¬ 
curled Her leg from the pom¬ 
mel, gingerly pointing her toe in 
the general direction of the bowlder 
on which she intended to land. 

“That's one thing about riding 
rrnew - you certainly get off much 
easier," she murmured to herself. 

“Stand still there, Huidee, won't 
you!" 

Haidrc shook her handsome bay 
head and tapped impatiently with 
her near fore loot, but allowed her- 
aell to come to anchor; and her 
mis trims tethered her with a scien¬ 
tific knot, gathered up her skirts, 
went in over the brick terruee, 
i-ruoaed the back veranda, and 
rapped smartly on the Dutch door 
with her wicker-handled crop. 

“Hrilo there, Phyllis! "she called 
in her thick, sweet contralto. "Are 
you anywhere about?" 

Nobody answered her. The 
house slept in the June sun. In the 
broad empty living room the bowls 
of honeysuckle sent cloy big tendrils 
acrow the little breeze that stirred 
the dean white curtains; the mag¬ 
azines overlapped trimly down the 
long Colonial table; the brass ash 
tray shone beside Bob's cigar box; 
a gray cat dozed in a child's splint- 
bottomed rocker. Each chair and 
table stood at the angle dear to 
the soul of a conscientious Swedish 
parlor maid; and Betty, who was 
of those who put their personality 
Into every room they stop in for a day, gave an amused She laughed, for Bob was always amusing when he 
grimace at the luck of thia trait in Phyllis. twisted his eyebrows into that whimsical quirk; but she 

“I never should know whether you’d rented the house went back a little obstinately to the subject, 
to anybody else—or not." she used to tell her friend. "You didn't always feel that way." she said. “I seem 

"Mrs. Fellows* out?" she asked of the smiling Hilda, to remember you playing tennis in August aa well as any- 
who stood, hastily tying her frwh lace apron, in the body else." 

doorway. "Oh, that was in my idle youth." he laughed. "I've 

"Ytt, ma’am; but I think Mrs. Girard find Mr. Fel- got something else to do nowadays, Betty." 

I a wen somewhere here. I try the libr'y room?" Hilda He had dropped Into a comfortable chair on the opposite 
suggested helpfully. " Mrs, Girard waits for Mm. Fdlowes side of the tea tray. 

anyway?" “I take three lumps," he warned her. "How are you, 

"Oh, yes; I'll wait a while," Betty agreed carelresly; anyway, Betty? Anything new?" 

"but you must bring tea, Hilda—I'm starved, riding." "Nothing—since the Poriderby dance," she said care- 

Hilda dimpled and left her, and Betty picked up a Icssly. "You didn’t go." 
magazine Idly. Nobody ever dreamed of reading in the "No; thank the Lord 1" And Bob bit into a fat chocolate- 
library, which was filled with sets of Scott and Dickens, covered coke. “A good book and my pyjamas, and along, 
and various histories, mostly in dark blue volumes; avid cool orangeade, were good enough for me, thanks, after the 
it never occurred to ber that the room, which an architect day I put in in town. Read that new book of—oh, what’s 
friend of the master of the house had greatly enjoyed his name? You know The English in England?" 
designing, could be occupied, until the few notes she struck “Vw; it's very good." she assented. " Bob, if you eat any 
on the piano were followed by a stirring and rustling from more muffins you won't be able to walk out of the room." 
behind the olive curtains, and Bob Fellowee emerged, “That comes well from you," be said with a good- 
blinking confussxily into the light, one hand smoothing his humored grin. " Have some more tea, 
rumpled hair. Betty—do!" 

"Hell-ah-o!" he yawned. "Excuse me, Betty! Just "That’s all right," Mm. Girard an- 
here? Been here long? Nobody told me. . . . You swered obstinately. "I've been riding all 
waiting for Phyl? What’s the matter?" the afternoon and I'm dancing to-night. 

For Betty was staring at him almost too obviously. Moreover, I shan't eat much dinner—1 jJK 

It suddenly occurred to her that Bob was getting fat. And never do when I’m going to dance. I've 
was it possible that his hair was really gray? Or was it the really earned a good tea." 
light? One took one’s friends more or Inn for granted, of "And you think 1 haven't?" E 

course; but she had really forgotten that Bob was quite so "Judging from your strenuous exer- 

untidy. . , . Of course be bad been taking a nap— tiona before 1 arrived and the fact that 
that was it; and he had not expected to be caught- you probably came out on the two-five, 

"Nothing's the matter, Bobby—tbe light’s queer I should say you hadn't," said Betty 
to-day," she said hastily. " I was riding and I just dropped calmly. " Hello. Phyl! Good game? You 
in. Hilda’s getting me tea. Phyllis said she’d be in, tbia look pretty cool." 

morning-” "Ob, we went into the pool! It was A 

"So she was, until an hour ago. Turkingtori called up grand, Betty! Turkey says I'm getting a 
and wanted some tennis, and she went over to oblige. Too very snappy little serve. Isn’t that fine?" 
hot, if you ask me! But sbe’s like the rest of you—any- " ReallyBetty thought, “she has 
tiling to get away from home!" changed very little, that girl." And she v 

"At least, she didn’t go very far," Betty returned studied her hosteea deliberately, 
briefly, picking up the magazine again with a vuguc gesture. Phyllis FcHowos, who was verging or. 

" It seems a sensible sort uf thing to do— to me. You never a pretty, pigeon-like plumpness when she 
play any more, and the Turkey* keep their court up. And and her husband had come out to the 
if you call this hot, what on earth'll you think when the real country, five years before, and won 
hot weather cornea?” Betty's heart with her slate-gray eye and - 

"I’ll think up a cool place to ait," said Bob Fetlowe* frank, confiding smile, had grown into a 
placidly. " I certainly shan’t wear my brains out hunting fine, athletic young woman, leas matronly 
for the hotuat hundred avid twenty' feet of hardpan in with two daughters than she had been 
Wotdlttter County, and then hop up and down on It— with one. Her light brown hair had dark- \ . 

I tdl you that straight, madam!" cned a trifle, but the fact that it was a 4 


) (QJ (£ (2) 273 little thbmer was counterbalanced 

by mare careful waving and draw¬ 
ing. Her eyes and her voice were 
less appealing, but they more 
D assured, more practical, and 

! Ji m j matched her quicker movements 

and wider range of Interests. 

At thirty-five, thn ten years be¬ 
tween her and her husband were 
more obvious than they hail been 

L five years before; just now, in her 
fresh white linen, her changing, 
slaty eyas, deepened by the brim 
of a flopping blue-scarfed tennis 
hat, her cheeks tinted from her 
k quick swim, she seemed rather of 

another generation than her hua- 
band’s, and Betty <xiuld not refrain 

_ from a swift glance nt him, to oee 

whether he noticed it. 

He only reached fur hi* book, 
f listened *.»l half an car 

to hi* wife’s account of the game 
^ which only a lack of wind, it 
2 uppeured. had prevented her win- 
ning and strolled hack to tike li¬ 
brary as the women's talk settled 

into its current 

"Too bad you're not going to 
the dance," said Betty idly. She 
knew how Phyllis loved dancing. 

"Oh, but I am!" And Phyl dim¬ 
pled suddenly. “Turkey asked roe 
why I wasn’t and I told him that 
Bob wouldn't be dragged for love 
or money, and I wouldn’t go alone 
you know it really needs extru men 
nowadays; and I think it’* simply 
horrid to turn up alone the way 
Kate Edgowatcr doos. I n the first place, it makes thn men 
work *o hard—they can't sit anything out. And 1 simply 
won’t take other people's men all the time. But it seems 
that Jew isn’t going anyway: Teddy dropped his racket on 
her foot and It had to be bandaged. So I'll have Turkey." 
"Why doesn't Bob come over?" 

"Oh! Bob!" 

Phyllis shrugged her shoulders. A little shade fell over 
her face and she pushed the tea troy away abruptly. 

"There isn’t any uae fussing over Bob, Betty—he simply 
won't go. You can have a try at him if you like; but I can 
tell you now hell juat laugh snd say that a book and his 
own home are good enough for him. There's a man at the 
Pondwbys' this week-end who plays chess, and I was going 
to ask him over to dinner; but Bob wouldn’t even say 
whether he wanted him—he didn’t know how he'd feel!" 

"Feel?" Betty echoed, staring. "Bob isn’t sick-° 

"Oh, goodness*, no! He’s perfectly well. But he hates 
to be tied down, he says; he might not fed like playing 
chess, he means." 

"Oh!” Mrs. Betty Girard hod a very rxprewuve voice, 
and the dry monosyllable positively crackled through the 

air. Bob's wife flushed 
a little defensively. 

As far as that goes, 
why should he be tied 
S A ,/QJk *| down If lie doesn't 

L ii want to?” Betty 

continued. 

M ° f rouTWP hf>> * 
more or less tied to 
• I i hour* and appoint- 

mg' . • menta at tbe office all 

t day; and, os he says, 

if it rests him more 
\ not to make engage- 

nwol*-•• 

'* "Urn —yent” And 

Betty folded ber lovely 
lazy hands and gazed 
reflectively at the big 
sapphire that mingled 
7 \ It* light so strangely 

Ku t i l 1 * with the square emer¬ 

ald next it. 

^k/ti L } She never made pel- 

WL " T x , v\ lets of muffin Insides. 

Uas her younger friend 

was doing now, or 
xN knitted or did crow- 

stitch, or played with 
«•»*. i v\f 0 w«4 jtu folds of her skirt. Few 

Cmuid Mmmm Wiuhwd f pain of hands equaled 
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hero in competence; they turned easily from curb rein to 
paintbrush, from paintbrush to chafing dish, from chafing 
dish to guitar. But, when not engaged in definite, con¬ 
structive work, they lay as quietly as the hands in one of 
her own portraits. 

“It’s pretty difficult to get up any kind of good time, 
when? more than one person is concerned, without tying 
yourself down a little as to time and place/' she suggested. 

"I know. That's what 1 tell him. But he's getting just 
like old Father Fellowee, Betty. Mother Fellows* told me 
once that weddings and funerals were all he’d been to for 
ten years He was so funny, Father Fellow?*!” And Phyl 
began to dimple again at the swift memory of something 
•musing. 

She had never outgrown her childlah capacity for slip¬ 
ping from one emotion to another wonder, displeasure 
and laughter blew over her mobile face like ripple* on a 
pool, and her friend loved to watch those changing lights 
and shade* as only a painter can watch them. But to-day 
she seemed leas ready to watch and Listen. 

" It wm* a hit early in the day for Bob to begin to cul¬ 
tivate such fascinating habits,” she said dryly. "Why 
can't bo come over and play pool, or something? There's 
always somebody ready for that— 
or chews, if he likes. I'll give him 
a dance myself if he'll come.” 

Had the ahade of Father 
Fellowee been able to hover for a 
moment above the two. conscious 
that the words he had just heard 
came from the lips of * woman of 
forty-five whose two children were 
already well along in the world, it 
is quite probable the whimsical 
little grin his son had inherited 
would have twisted his shadowy 
lips. 

At Betty's age Mother Fellowee 
wore discreet little caps, and the 
grandchildren all dapped their 
hands in delighted amusement 
when she twirled through ths Vir¬ 
ginia reel at Thanksgiving. But 
tha Ftilowfw' had never left New 
England; they were rather more 
conservative than moat. If fish 
balls on Sunday morning, or baked 
beans, with cold ham and chicken, 
for Sunday supper, had failed to 
appear on his table. Bob would 
have been seriously vexed. But— 
and this had been the keynote of 
their ten years of married life- 
lie had never had occasion to be 
seriously vexed. 

Good-looking, clever, coming 
from a good family who had been 
in a position to help him materially 
in his profession, life had been 
kind to Bob FtHowos. Phyllis 
was prettier than either of his 
brothers' wives; and Father Kel- 
lowee had made a great pet of her 
while he was alive. 

Mother Fallows*, who had seen 
her oldest son marry a widow with 
three delicate children, so that he 
wore his life out in a brave fight for 
theirs, and had set ber teeth in a vain attempt to wel¬ 
come her second son’s bride a brilliant, erratic concert 
singer—took pretty, simple, twenly-yeur-old Phyllis to 
ber heart with a cry of joy. 

Phyl had never been engaged, even, to anyone but Bob; 
Phyl had never sung on a public platform for money; 
Phyl, the only daughter of an invalid mother and a devoted 
father, who had lived a life of quiet and retirement for her 
sake, was so unused to gayety and the world that her little 
bride’s dinners and luncheons, her taste* of theater and 
concert with her proud young husband, seemed delicious 
to her unspoiled palate. Oh, Bob's wife was all Mother 
FellowW could have wished for each of her boys! 

Will’s wife dragged ber husband from California to 
Florida in a vain search for a climate that should suit her 
pale little boys; Grace, haughty and handsome, outraged 
every canon of the Kell owes faith by continuing to use her 
maiden name on her concert programs and refusing to go to 
church regularly. But Phyllis lived only a block away from 
the big house; ran over every day to sec Mother FelBowas; 
packed away Bob's winter underclothes every spring in the 
almost sacred Fallows* mixture of rampbor, lavender and 
whole cloves; learned to serve Yorkshire pudding with a 
standing roast; went to Kcnncbunkport every summer, 
and did all the mending herself. 

Now*, how much of this was Phyl'* own nature and how- 
much was due to circumstances and youth, neither Mother 
Fellowee nor Bob ever stopped to consider—Bob because 
he was not analytical, especially where women wore con¬ 
cerned ; his mother because it would never have occurred 


to her that there was any occasion for analysis. She was 
eagerly willing to make oil possible effort to hut herself in 
the place of Will’s wife: he was her oldest and her darling, 
and she tried to realize that a rich woman with three frail 
children nsc—rfly had her own point of view. 

After years of struggle she had atlfHy admitted that the 
artistic temperament was beyond her; they had never had 
it in her family. And, so long as Grace and Grace's husband 
did not find Grace's way* shocking—she had once smoked 
a cigarette after Sunday dinner —Father Fellowee had 
persuaded his wife that they, a* old people, must bo quiet 
and avoid anything that might lead to open estrangement. 

Little Phyl, however, with her slate-blue eyes and ber 
quick flush, her jolly, gurgling laugh, and her real desire to 
learn the lime-honored Mo««t ways—thank heaven! 
there was no need to analyse Phyl; no necessity for getting 
her point of view. Like Mother Fallow** beroelf. Phyllis 
had married at twenty, left the shelter of her father's 
home for the shelter of her husband’s, and promptly and 
gracefully—and properly!—proceeded to identify herself 
strongly with tho new, though never failing in her alle¬ 
giance to the old. Tliis had occupied all her motber- 
in law’s life; as the old tics faded and failed, the new 


multiplied and strengthened. And she rode tbe flood of the 
great world triumphantly, safe in her little ark of home 
and the duties of home, and the loves and sorrows of it. 

And even so, for a decade—a whole third of ber life!— 
had Bob's wife lived, repeating, to the older woman’s 
delight and comfort, the life cycle of Bob’a mother. 

The first year was full and pressed down and running 
over with loving Bob and learning him; with playing 
merrily at mistress—for the first time—of her own home, 
of its glass and curtains, and silver and shining mahogany; 
its respectful white-capped mauls; with discujwing all this 
with Mother Follows* her first real mother, for her own 
had been guarded with tbe triple shield of nurse, husband 
and housekeeper. Then came a year of preparation for 
Felicia; of Little languors and little illnesses and little 
sadnesses all so tenderly sheltered and petted and excused 
that they were hardly unpleasant. What a little queen they 
had made of her l No one could have been gentler, tenderer 
than Bob Then Felicia herself—that wonderful, grave, 
fat angel with her mother's eyes and the Fellow** chin! 
Felicia bad taken three whole years of adoration; she was 
always at some thrilling crisis of development; some 
dramatic moment that could never, as grandmother warned, 
lie experienced and enjoyed again. 

Then, just as Phyllis was ready to rebel a little, perhaps, 
at such doying swarfn—, to lift her happy bead from the 
honey pot, came two years of tbe stress and strain that all 
tbe sons and daughters of earth must know. Her mother's 
death kept her vibrating for a time between tbe two New 
England towns she had lived in; her father must be 


brought home to them, read to, taken for his drive. Bob 
grew restle», wanted to go to New York; his mother 
fought the idea bitterly; Phyllis was volleyed between 
them like a tennis bslL 

Bob, of course, won, at tbe end of the year; and they 
had hardly decoruted the charming, roomy apartment 
when Father Fellow®*' sudden death sent Phyllis bark to 
her black drew** and checked the gayetb* and new friends 
that would have relaxed her nerve* after her year of nurs¬ 
ing and the wearing strain of family dissension. 

This sixth year—though she did not know it - brought 
tho first cloud into Phyl's life. Bob had very strict ideas 
as to mourning and all its conventional curtailments. It 
would have boon letter for them at home, with old friends 
and old duties to lilt the days. But years of training under 
good tuition had tuught Phyllis to manage Her domestic 
machinery easily; her maids were of the genus Perfect 
Treasure; a competent and affectionate nurse patrolled 
Felicia through the Pork. 

Her few school friends lived across the city; Bob’s new 
partner’s wif* called, asked Phyllis to luncheon, and con¬ 
sidered ber social responsibility fulfilled. The great 
machinery of concerts, art exhibits, lecture*, Phyllis did 
not know how to use. Bob did not 
cure for the theater and tbs opera 
was too expensive for them. 

Her husband, tired by the keen 
and ceaAsle** competition of hit 
day in the office, frequently busied 
until bedtime with hiabriefo.asked 
nothing better than his wife's face 
within eye-reach. like his father 
before him, he never heard a word 
of domestic difficulty, found al¬ 
ways a comfortable and ivot-too- 
expensive home ready for him, 
pointed proudly to a fat and 
healthy baby girl, who had bern 
ao considerate ns to conduct oven 
her teething operations in success¬ 
ful silence. 

Every other week they went 
home for Sunday to Mother Fel¬ 
lowand if tho old lady found 
her favorite daughter a little paler, 
a little leas ready w ith her gurgling 
laugh, a little more inclined to 
reading than chatting—why, all 
this toned perfectly with the quiet 
sadness of the household and 
Mother Fcllowa*' firm conviction 
that city life must be very trying. 

It was at a big reception, at 
Bob's partner# rich aunt’s, that 
Phyl met Betty. Phyl had slipped 
into mauve and light gray, with a 
fichu of tbe Fellowee black Lace; 
and the combination, though it 
aged her subtly and made her 
more Ilian ever tbe young matron, 
brought out tho tone# of her deep¬ 
est eyes and the freshnoui of her 
skin; one thought of her as a won¬ 
derfully young-looking woman for 
ber age. 

When she stopped in front of 
the aunt's portrait, which they 
had all come to view, she glanced 
from it straight into a pair of wonderful eyes, the color of 
light under water; and they smiled at her, so that she 
smiled back. 

M Oh, do you know Ml*- Fellowee? ” said the aunt, who 
stood under her portrait- 

M No; but I should like to," said the woman with the 
eye*. 

“Tliis b Mrs. Walter Girard, my dear, the celebrated 
artist. She did mel" aaid tho aunt; and so Phyllis met 
Betty. 

"I should like to paint you,* **id the older woman 
frankly. “ How wonderful of you to be willing to wear that 
black lace!” 

Then Phyl had gone to tea at her studio; and Betty had 
listened to her and watched the color pale and deepen 
in ber cheeks, and studied ber eye*, the pupils of which 
dilated so easily, darkening her whole face, and wondered 
whether the child realized how little she knew herself. 

They had talked of the Girards’ big country place, of tbe 
comforts and pleasure* one got out of such life, and how 
much It did for growing children, and how few roots 
strangers could ever send down into the pavement of the 
careleew city. 

Then, just a* it seemed that Phyllis had found a real 
friend, the artist had suddenly darted screws the Atlantic 
to paint the little son of an American ducheee, lingered 
to do a group of liny Italian-American count* and count- 
erne*, and waited for the Salon, where she took a gold 
medal: and Phyllis had only a hasty note from the country 
house she hud hoped so much to see. 
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That one talk Ln the studio had flashed new light into 
her mind, however. Betty Girard was always having that 
effect on people. And when Fetidn got whooping cough 
from a park playmate and grew really thin—for her—and 
Phyllis began playing bridge a little more than Bob liked, 
it seemed that they had always meant to go out to the 
country. Thera was no question of leaving New York now; 
Bob's two years there had made it the only place for him. 
He looked forward to a jolly little cottage not too far from 
a beach, so that they need not go away for the Bummer; 
and hud even thought of a catbaat. He would go out with 
one of his business acquaintances and have a look round 
among the Long Island Sound places. 

And here Bob Fellowes met the first check of his married 
Ufe—Phyl would not go on the Sound! He listened, quite 
m much amazed as annoyed, while she gave her simple but 
definite reasons. She had lived on the Sound most of her 
life and, except as a summer resort, she did not like it. As 
a girl she had had malaria there; and when she went away 
to school for a year—up inland, in the hills—she had never 
felt so well. A cottage for August, yes—for twelve months, 
no. It wouldn’t do: that was all. 

w But I could sail there,'* said Bob patiently. 

M I r m sorry," said Phyl. 

M Th* kiddle could learn to swim—they get so fat, 
summers. Why, oven Mrs. Will's children improved at 
Cape Cod- M 

w I don't mind July and August," said Phyl quietly;" but 
not to live there." 

Before He knew it he was talking to the doctor. 

"I quite agree with your wife," said the doctor gravely. 
"As an nll-the-year-round proposition, Fellowes. West¬ 
chester County is distinctly preferable, both for her and 
the child." 

"But why not New Jersey?" Bob objected. 

"I should hat* to think of Felicia on those dreadful 
ferries, my dear," said Mother Fellowes decidedly—"and 
the mosquitoes!" 

He had a distinct sense of being managed, somehow. 
And even Phyllis never clearly realized that she was going 
to the country Betty had made seem so desirable. 

Then came another year of pleasant settling—of window 
boxes and veranda furniture; one's own pea* and lark¬ 
spurs; the drowsy June grind of the lawn mower; the 
shining little motor car that just held the three of them; 
the tea at the golf club. 

Phyllis played neither tennis nor golf, but Bob liked 
both; and they made more friends in one summer than in 
the two years they hnd spent in New York. It was very 
pleasant to be one of a definite circle, to be called by one's 
first name, to grow into the little friendly gossip that showed 
one was a part of it all. Bob forgot that he had not selected 
Westchester from the first, and the regular vial la to Mother 
Fellowes' dwindled to semiannual affairs. 

When Felicia was six and a half years old her little sister 
arrived. That year Bob was very busy in the office. A 
senior partnership was very near and he was anxious to make 
good. Besides, the gardener, and the boy to help about the 
car, and the laundress, and the dub expenses and the bills 
from the garage began to bulk a little large. 

"Can't you go s little light on those luncheons at the 
club?" he suggested to Phyllis one night. "This at the 
month my insurance comes In; and I tell you it makes a 
difference, paying for all those squabs on toast 1" 

Phyllis, tired from a 
day alone with the 
baby, did not meet this 
suggestion quite In her 
old way. 

"Fm sorry If it's 
big." ahe said calmly; 

"but really, Boh. we’ve 
been all over this 
before, and it Is the 
cheapest way, every¬ 
thing considered. They 
ask me everywhere, 
ami I must pay it back; 
and they always like it 
at the club. I can’t 
counton you for dinner 
any more; and you say 
you're too tired when 
you do get here, and 
the luncheons do just 
us well. The cook b so 
good this year; and 
then we can always 
make up a bridge table 
If they want to play— 
and something's 
always going on." 

"Humph! I must 
say It was always my 
idea to entertain in my 
own home—not in a 
public restaurant," 
guid Bob stiffly. 


" All right, than. Come home at some regular hour; and 
we’U have thtem to dinner with the men." 

" But. heavens and earth. I see enough of those men in the 
club car, Phyl, mornings! 1 don't want any more of ’em!" 

" Then let mo attend to it at the club." 

"But, hang it all, Phyl, it Isn’t as though you did any¬ 
thing at the dub—tennis or golf." 

"I can only say they like it better—Mm. Ponderby 
and Mrs. Turkington and all of them." Phyllis replied 
obstinately. "You are always taking men to luncheon in 
town." 

" My dear girl, yes—and why ? Because it'a a matter of 
business! Some of our beat work is done at lunch.” 

"And it's my business to manage our social obligations," 
said Phyllis quickly. "Why do you suppose people do 
these things?” 

"All right! But I don't see it," he said shortly. 

Late that night Phyl lay awake. Odd. disconnected 
sentences from long ago Hew into hex mind suddenly. She 
heard her senior sister-indaw, deep in one of tbeii Thanks¬ 
giving reunion conclaves: 

"But, Will, it isn’t so much the climate entirely. The 
boya ought to be making their friends now —” 

"All right! But I don’t Bee it " 

She saw the handsome, dark singer, one hand nervously 
patting the keyboard; she heard her deep, thrilling voice: 

"But, heavens and earth. 1 must go somewhere! I've 
been practicing and fussing over those contracts all day— 
1 must get out and see somebody besides you and me, or 
I’ll die!" 

"1 must say, Grace, 1 can't understand you! I should 
suppose that a quiet evening at home occasionally-" 

"Occasionally! But when would you ever go out if 
I didn't drag you?" 

She had thought Grace very amusing then. 

And Father Fellows*- how contentedly he would beam 
on them, all sitting round the big double student lamp, 
each reading his book or magazine; Phyllis writing to her 
own father, who was doubUete* at that very moment 
reading his book by kit student lamp. 

What had her father really been Uke In those days? 
she thought suddenly. Hud she tp ally ever known him? 
After that winter with them he had gone abroad—hi* first 
voyage—for a needed change; and since then, when he 
actually took a walking trip down the Rhone Volley 
with some old classmates, and had been seen skating at 
St. Morits by Grace Fellowes—skating! father!—he had 
hardly passed a month in the East. 

Yosemite; the Grand Cafion; Mexico—he had become 
a traveler, It seemed, and everybody wanted him for dinner 
when ho visited them now. And he certainly looked years 
younger. He asked Phyllis to ride with him; and when 
sho saw Betty cantering off she was sorry she had never 
learned. She had even wondered if it would bo too difficult. 

"Oh. nonsense 1 You have to learn when you're ten," 
Bob Had said. 

But it was her father, after all. who had brought about 
the great change. She was making up a picnic party for 
him—he had brought back from Europe a great liking for 
rating in the open air—and as the name* were being listed 
be had said: 

"But, my dear, you needn't be so careful to leave your 
own friends out—I like young people too. Why not ask 
young Mrs- Turkington as well as the seniors?" 


"Why, I don’t know her so well, father, as a matter of 
fact," she had answered. "Those people ore always play¬ 
ing tennis. Mrs. Turkington has always been sweet to 
me, and—oh. I've always seen more of her, somehow. Mr, 
Turkington thinks a lot of Bob." 

"Huh! I sec. Well* Fm going to ask Mrs. Turkey, as 
they call her. Fm not so settled as you, my dear!" 

"Oh, don’t bother our little Phyllis; she's a nice, plump 
little Hausfraut" Betty had cried gayly. "If ahe likes the 
old ladies let her have 'em to lunch; and we'll walk up 
Bald Top later while they talk about the baby." 

From that moment a veil bad dropped from Phyllis 
Fellows’ eyes. Why should sho have the old ladies to 
lunch? Why was she not playing tennis with Mm. Turkey 
instead of riding in her mothor-m-law’s motor? Why 
wasn't she dancing? Because Bob hud had enough of that 
at college? 

“Why, my dear. I’ll teach you in a minute!" Betty 
assured her cordially. " I thought it bored you to death 1 ” 

"It only bored Bob," said Phyllis. 

It had needed only a few afternoons of practice; and 
then had come that wonderful night when Phyl, in a fluffy 
white dinner dnw* with the train cut off, and her slippers 
bound B&n dal wise to her feet, had danced from half past 
nino until half past one, l*wought by more partners than 
ahe could gratify 1 Her cheeks were flushed deeply; her 
soft hair had escaped from the prim little net and curled 
about her shining eyes; her breath came fast; and her foot 
were ao sore she limped out of the clubhouse. But after the 
first tiring, pulling hour she had got her second wind and 
felt wonderfully light and free. 

Turkey Turkington said openly that she followed won¬ 
derfully, and with a little practice would be the b«t dancer 
in the room. Her little shy new; her honest pleasure in 
what was so obviously a treat; her surprised gratitude 
when they wanted to dance with her—ahe was like a now 
person to them. 

Bob was amused, at first, and proud of his handsome 
wife. Then, os the great wave of dancing flooded over the 
country, dragging into its compelling undertow every age 
from the cradle to the grave, sparing no weight, sweeping 
in all social circles, all grades of ricbei and poverty—he 
grew a little rcstlnsa and critical; refused to go on with the 
few steps they had bullied and teased him into learning; 
and laid down an ultimatum of three nights a w-oek. 

Phyllis, who had loet ten pounds by running about at 
the rate of ten miles an evening and the tennis that 
Turkey was delighted to teach her, accepted this nde 
good-naturedly and tried to keep awake over a book till 
half past nine. 

She looked incredibly younger. It seemed that she was 
actually taller. Her clothes, too, had altered; and the 
little fichus and frills, which had mado hor soft plumpness 
so quaintly Dolly Vardenish, changed to severe simplicities 
that showed the firmnen* of her shoulders, the straightness 
of her hips. She talked less, as women invariably do when 
they begin to use their muscles regularly, and grow restless 
at enforced inactivity. 

However, when this restlessness had been appeased by 
some form of the physical exercise ahe had learned to love, 
Phyllis developed a colmncws and good temper that none 
of Bob's criticisms could shake. Little things no longer 
worried her—a mimed train; a ramlcns waitress; an obsti¬ 
nate child. Mother Fdloww would have been amazed to 

see how lightly she 
towed them off. 

It was on one of thnre 
occasions — when Bob 
had twice put off leav¬ 
ing town, and finally 
arrived too late and too 
tired to dress far Be tty's 
dinner, so that Phyllis 
hod came on alone— 
that Betty had first 
been seized with the 
suspicion which was 
growing in her. She 
was scolding Bob good- 
naturedly for his lazi¬ 
ness it had been 
merely a matter of 
shaving—and then 
added: 

"Really, Bob, if Phyl 
hadn't the temper of an 

angel- Plenty of 

women would have 
boon furious at such 
backing and filling! 
But she was ao philo¬ 
sophical " 

"Oh. there’s no 
doubt of hor being 
philosophical!" he had 
interrupted. 

\L‘antin**d am 
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MR. GMEX OF MONTE CjSMLO 



K CHARD LANE, anti* made his way up f%ViT §** B (( BTfm&Wft fm&TITtt wn here waaof almost midsummer strength, 

the avenue coward the Villa Mimosa, Zl There vu do sound. The great house Beamed 

wondered whether he was not indeed _ - r _ . _ ; asleep. Thor* was nothing to break the si- 

finding his way into fairyland. On each aide lence but the droning of a few inaectak Even 

of him were drooping mimosa trets heavy with the birds were songleas. The walls were cov- 

Bnftky. orange-colored blossoms, the per- n ered with drooping clematis and roses, roses 

fume of which hung heavy upon the windlmi v I that twined ova the balustrades, follow them 

uir. In the background, bordering the garden* ■■ I wm a tangle of mimosa trees and rhodo- 

which were themselves a maze of color, were V U l ^ dendrons, and still further below tho blue 

great dumps of glorious purple rhododen- flkffl ' Mediterranean. She sank into a chair, 

drons, drooping dusters of red and white ** f" f * k “You may ait here," she said, “just long 

roses. A sudden turn revealed a long pergola I enough for me to convince you that your 

smothered in pink blossoms and leading to f EJ**— coming was a mistake. Indeed that is so. 1 

the edge of the terrace which overhung the B- , do not wish to seem foolish or unkind, but 

sea. Tho villa itself, which seemed indeed 1 my father and 1 are living here with one un- 

more like a palace, was covered with vivid #* — % '"^4. breakable rule, and that is that w* make no 

purple clematis, and from the open door of 1 V acquaintance* whatsoever." 

the winter garden, built out from the front WKy ^ "That sounds rather queer,'* he remarked, 

of the place in a great curve, there came, as — +ApT.. " Don't you find it dull?" 

he drew near, a bewildering breath of exotic \ ^ m 9 V r ^ M U 1 do." she went on. '*it as only for a 

odors. The front door was wide open, and / Jk V Js little time. My father is here for a certain 

before be could reach the bell a butler had J purpose, and as soon as that is accomplished 

appeared. Ml W 1 V^B *iWv JL we shall go away. For him to accomplWl 

"Is Mr. Grex at home? " Richard inquired. \W A that purpose in a satisfactory manner it is 

"Mr. Grex is not at home, mt” was the (" t|V\ '» if MK ~ noewamry that we should live os fur apart as 

immediate reply. / ' yX ^B poadble from the ordinary visitors in this 

"I should like to see Mbs Grex. then." \ > if resort." 

Richard proceeded. I ] ' " Sounds like a riddle," he admitted. "Do 

The man’s face was curiously expression- J^B ft 0 ^1’* you telling me of what nationality 

Ids. but a momentary silence betrayed as V\ ^^bF«, are?" 

much surprise as he was perhaps capable of Jj^L iBB ( 1 B V* "I see no reason why I should tell you 

"Miss Grex is not at home, sir," be an- jBM | H "You apeak very correct English," be 

nuunced. + 1 IVV continued, "but there is just a little touch 

Richard heeitawd, and just then she came ^ UK r i 1 MAI ST/'L of accent. You don't know how attractive it 

out from the winter garden. She was wear- 'flB # P(V H \ R\\ ^ sounds. You don't know —" 

ing a pink linen morning gown and a floppy y 1"'J^B # He hesitated. suddenly losing some part of 

pink hat. She had a book under her arm and *>r BM. J JjSj I his immense confidence, 

a parasol swinging from her finger*. When V 1 * "What rise is there that I do not know?" 

she saw Lane site stared at him in amaze- W ^ she asked with a faintly amused smile, 

ment. He advanced a step or two toward *• V"I have lost my courage." he confessed 

her, his hat in his hand. simply. "I do not want to offend you, I do 

"1 took the liberty of calling to see your M 1101 want you to think that I am hopelessly 

father. Miss Grex." be explained. "As be •'V*; • • foolish; hut you see I have the misfortune to 

was not at home 1 ventured to inquire for ^ he in love with you." 

you.” She laughed at him. leaning hack in her 

She was absolutely helpless. It was impos- , chair with half-closed eyes, 

aihle to ignore his outstretched hand. Very "r*. wtres't « s re r#-. #r Am#* lag #r r *«« /•nr* "Do people Ulk like this to casual acquaint- 

hesitatingly she held out her fingers, which ancee in your country?*' she asked. 

Richard grasped and seemed in no hurry at all to release, the kindness and humor of his clear gray eyes. He returned "They speak sometimes a language that is common to 

"This is quits the moat beautiful place 1 have seen her gaze without embarrassment, and he wondered less all countries," he replied quickly. "The only thing that 
anywhere neur Monte Carlo," ho remarked enthusiastically, and Jaw at finding himself there. Her complexion in this is peculiar to my country people is that when we say such 
"I am glad," she murmured, "that you find it attractive." clear light seemed more beautiful than ever. Her rich a thing it i* the sober and the solemn truth." 

He waa standing by her side now. his hat under his arm. golden-brown hair was waved becomingly over her fore- She was silent for a moment. She hod plucked one of the 

Ths butler had withdrawn a little into the background, head. Her figure was girlish, but she was unusually dig- blossoms from the wall and was pulling to piece* its petals. 
She glanced round. nifted for her years. " Do you know," she said, " that no young man has over 

"Did my father ask you to call, Mr. I-ans?" she In- "You know," h* said suddenly, "you look to ms just dared to talk to me as you have done?" 
quired, dropping her voice a little. like one of those beautiful plants you have in the con- "That is because no one yet has cored so much as I do," 

" He did not," Richard confessed. " I must say that I servo to ry there, just as though you'd stepped out of your he assured her. " I can quit* understand their being fright- 
guve him plenty of opportunities, but he did not seem to little glass home and blossomed right here. 1 am almost ened. I am terribly afraid of you myself. I am afraid of 
I*.* what I should call hospitably inclined. In any case it afraid of you." the things I aay to you, hut I huvo to say them because 

really doesn't matter. I came to sec you." She laughed outright this time—a low, musical laugh they are in my heart; and if I am to have only a quarter of 

She bit her lip, struggling hard to repress a smile. that had in it something of foreign intonation. an hour with you now, you see I must make the best use 

"But I did not ask you to call upon me either," she "Well, really," she exclaimed, "I had not noticed your of my time. I must tell you that there isn't any other girl 
reminded him gravely. fear! I was just thinking that you were quite the boldest in the world I could ever look at again, and if you won't 

" Wall, that’s true," Lane admitted, a little hesitatingly, young roan I ha vs ever mat." promise to marry me some day I shull be the most wretched 

"1 don't quite know bow things are done over here. Are "Come, that's something!" he declared. "Couldn't we person on earth." 

you English, by the by, or French, or what?" he asked sit down somewhere in tb«*c wonderful gardens of your* "I can never, never many you," she told him emphati- 

potnt-blatik. "I have been puzzling about that ever since and talk?" cully. "There U nothing that is so impossible us that." 

I saw you." She shook bar head. "Well, that's a pretty had start," he admitted. 

"I am not sure that my nationality matters," she "But have I not told you already," she protested, "that "It is the end," she said firmly, 

observed. I do not receive call ms 7 Neither docs my father. Really, He shook his head. There was a terrible obstinacy in his 

"Well, over on the other side," he continued—"I mean your coming here is quite unwarrantable. If he should face. She frowned at him. 

America, of course—if we make up our minds that we want return at this moment and find you here he would he very "You do not mean that you will persist after what 1 

to see Bomethiikg of a girl and there isn't any real reason angT>- Indeed. 1 am afraid that he would even be rude, and have told you?" 

why we wbouldn’t, then the initiative generally reals with I, too, should suffer for having allowed you to talk with me." He looked at her. almost surprised. 

the man. CM course if you are an only daughter I can " Let's hope that he doesn’t return just yet, then." Rich- "There isn't anything else for me to do that I know of." 

quite understand your father's being a bit particular—not ard observed, 9miling easily. "I am very good-tempered be declared, "so long us you don't core for anyone else. 

caring for men callers and that sort of thing; but that can't ua a rule, but I do not like people to be rude to me." Tell me again: you are sure that there is no on*?" 

go on forever, you know, can it?" " Fortunately he cannot return for at least on hour-" " Certainly not," she replied stiffly. " The subject has 

"Can’t it?" she murmured, a little dazed. she began. not yet been made acceptable to me. You must forgive 

"I have a habit," be confided, "of making up my mind "Then w«'D sit down on that terrace, if you please, for my adding that in my country it is not usual for a girl to 
quickly, and wh*n I docid* about a thing I am rather hard just a quarter of that tim*," h* boggod. discus* these matters with a man before her betrothal." 

to turn. Well, I made up my mind about you tbe first She opened her Lips and dosed than again. He was "Say, I don't understand that," he munnured, looking 

moment we met." certainly a very stubborn young man I at her thoughtfully. M She can’t get engaged before she 

"About me?" she repeated. " Wdl," she aighed, "perhaps it will be the easiest way is asked." 

"About you." of getting rid of you." " The preliminaries,"she explained."are always arranged 

She turned and looked at him almost wonderingly. He She motioned him to follow her. Tbe butler watched by tbe parents." 
was very big and vnry confident good to look upon, less ha from a discreet distance as though he were looking He smiled pityingly. 

because of his actual good looks than because of a certain at a strange thing. Round tbe comer of tbe villa, remote "That sort of thing's no use." he asserted confidently, 

honesty and tenacity of purpose in his expression; a from the winter garden, was a long stone terrace upon "You must be getting past that in whatever comer of 
strength of jaw modified and rendered even pleasant by which many windows opened. Screened from the wind, tbe Europe you live. What you mean to say, then, is that your 
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“And you'll have to be amiable to some one you've never She laughed unstably. — — * * 1 y\ ^B» *|^^B 

seen Ln your hfe before. I suppose!" be persisted. 44 If the rose will buy your de- __ J yBT|Y , / ^\"B^ 

“ Not necessarily. It sonwqimc* happens in my position," panuro-" she began. lW\ N J# ^/ ' N 

ehe went on, raisin* her head, “that certain sacrifices are “It may do that," he inter- f I / \ 

necessary." mpted as he drew it through his ' .'TJ/ V/ , i»l/ 5\ 

“In your position." he repeated quickly. "What does buttonhole, “but it will assur- y y/* l.V ' l 

that mean? You aren't a queen, are you, or anything of edly bring me back again." / WWL l , i | J .V 1 Jl| 

that sort?" Richard walked down the - * yHb r 1 f\ v 

She laughed. hill, whistling softly to himself S ^ ^ 

“No," she confessed. “I am not a queen; and yet-" and with a curious light in hb ^ S L a-a 

“And yet?" ey«. As he reached the square m/ c V * 1 

“You must go back." she insisted, rising abruptly to her in front of the Casino he waaae- W/ \ \ y^-—<^]\VA 

feet. “The quarter of an hour b up. I do not feel happy, costed by a stranger who stood " \a 1 \ \ 

sitting hare talking with you. Really, if my father were in the middle of the pavement \ ‘ ) 

to return he would be more angry with me than he has and respectfully removed his V „/ 

ever been in his life. This sort of thing ia not done among hat. / • • 

my people.” 41 You are Mr. Richard N riisaicAsif«rM \ 

"little lady," he said, gently forcing her back into her Lane, is it not so, monsieur?" fim pmr cm fumm «../ i Jkmti Lmnd r«« a Thwm* p*umd, •• 

place, “believe me, it's done all the world over, and there “You've guessed it in one." 

isn't a girl can come to any harm by being told that a man Richard admitted. *’ Have I ever seen you before?" “ I have delivered my manage, monsieur," he announced, 
is fond of her, when it’s the truth, when he'd give his life “Never, monsieur, unl«ws you happened to notice me “ Monsieur naturally must decide for hinw4f.“ 
for her willingly. It's just like that 1 fed about you. I've on your visit to the prison. I have an official position in He disappeared with a liow*. Richard continued on hia 
never felt it before. I could never feel it for anyone else, the principality. I am commissioned to speak to you with way and a few minutes later ran into Hunterleys. 

And 1 am not going to give you up." respect to the little affair in which you were concerned at “Say. did you ever bear such cheek!" he exclaimed. 

She was looking at him half fearfully. There was a La Turbie." passing hia arm through the latter's: “A man stopped 

little color In her cheeks and her ey«a» were suddenly “W'dl, I thought we'd threshed all that out,“ Lane me in the street and has been trying to frighten me into 
moist. rcpliod. "Anyway, Sir Henry Hunterleys and I have leaving Monte Carlo, just because I broke that rohber's 

“I think," she murmured, “that you talk very nicely, engaged a lawyer to look after our interests." wrist. Same Johnny that came to you, I expect. What 

I think I might even say that I like to hear you talk. But “Just ao,“ the little man murmured. “A very clever ore they up to anyway? What do they want to get rid of 
It is so useless. Won't you go now? Won't you please go man indeed is Monsieur Grisson. Still, there is a view of us for? They ought to be grateful to us for what we did." 
now?" the matter," ho continued, "which is perhaps hard for you Hunterleys shook his head. 

“When may I come again?" be begged. Englishmen and Americans to understand. Assault of any “So far as I am concerned," he said, "their reasons for 

“Never," she replied firmly. “You must never come description is very severely punished here, especially when wonting to get rid of mo are fairly obvious. I am afraid; 

again. You must not even think of it. Indeed, you would it result* in bodily injury’- Theft of all sort*, on the other but I mustsay I don’t know where you eomein, unless-” 

not be admitted. My father will probably be told of your hand, ts very common indeed. The man whom you injured He stopped short. 

visit, a* it is, and he will be very' angry." is a native of Monte Carlo. To a certain extent the “Well, unless what?" Richard interposed. “I should 

“Well, when may 1 see you. then, and where?" he de- principality ia bound to protect him." Just like to know who it is trying to get me kicked ouL" 

manded. “I hope you understand that I am not in the "Why, the fellow was er.gagod in a flagrant attempt at “Can't you guws?" Hunterleys asked. “There is one 

least disheartened by anything you have said.'* highway robbery!" Richard declared, genuinely astonished, person who, I think, would be quite as well pleased to see 

“I think," she declared, "that you are the moat per- His companion stretched out his hand*. the hack of you." 

slst«nt person I ever met." “ Monsieur," be replied, “everybody rob* here, no mat- "Here in Monte Carlo?" 

"It is only." he whispered, leaning a little toward her, ter whether it's shopkeepers, restaurant keepers or loafers "Absolutely!" 

“ because I care for you so much." upon the street*. The people expect it. At the adjourned Richard was mystified. 

She was suddenly confused, conscious of a swift desire trial next meek there will be many witnesses who are also “You are not very bright, I am afraid," Hunterleys 

to get rid of him. It wm as though eome one were speaking native* of Monte Carlo. I have been commissioned to warn observed. “What about your friend Mr. Grex?" 
a new language. All her old habits and prejudices seemed monsieur. It would be best, on the whole, if he left Monte Richard whistled softly, 
falling away. Carlo by the next train." Are you acrious?" 

“I cannot make appointments with you," she protested, “Why in the name of mischief should I do that?" “Of course I am," Hunterleys juaured him. 

her voire shaking. “I cannot encourage you in any way. Richard demanded. "But ha* he any pull here, this Mr. Grex?" 

It is really quite impossible." “In the first place." the other pointed out, “because Hunterleys' ey« twinkled for a moment. 

“If I go now, will you be at the dub to-morrow after- this man, whom you treated a little roughly, ha* many "Yes," he replied, “I think that Mr. Grex has very con- 

noon?" he pleaded. friends and associates. They have sworn revenge. You siderable influence In thk part of the world. Also he is a 

“1 un not sure," she replied. “It is very likely that I are even now being followed about, and the police of the man who, I should say. was rather uand to having hi* own 
may be there. I make no promise." principality have enough to do without sparing an escort way." 

He took her hand abruptly, and stooping down forced to protect you against violence. In the second place, I am “I gathered this afternoon that I w asn't exactly popular 

her to look into hi* eye*. not at all sure that tbe finding of the court next week will with him," Richard remarked meditatively. “I've been 

be altogether to your satisfaction.'' out there to call." 

“Do you moan this?" Richard asked incredulously. Hunterleys stopped short upon the pavement. 

“Without a doubt, mon-ieur." “What?" be exclaimed. 

' * . / , r* *\ ' “Then nil I can say," Richard declared, "is that your "I have been out to call at tbe Villa Mimosa," Richard 

^ S » 7* iV'tv ' 1 magistrate or judge, or whatever he calls himself, is rotten repeated. “I don't see anything extraordinary in that." 

' nr TW v >'f and your laws absurd. I shan't budge." "Did you *€*— Mia* Fedora?" 

Jl t “It bin your own in terestA, monsieur, this warning." the "Rather! And thank you for telling me her name at 

| IBM other persisted. “ Even if you escape thwedwperadoesyou any rate. We sat on the terrace and chatted for a quarter 

^ ^ m still run some risk of see- of an hour. She gave me to understand, though, that the 

ik / > i Ma 11 ing th* inside of a prison old man was dead off me. It all seems very mysterious. 

■ 4* bi Monaco." Anyway she gave me a rose and I think she'll be at the 

r M I think not," Lane an- dub to-morrow afternoon." 

i -OTl" BP ■■ sweredgrimly. “If there's Hunterleys was silent for a moment. He seemed much 

m 'W&V [ grt anything of that sort go- impresacd. 

nAAy} V. ml. v big about I shall board “You know, Richard," be declared, "there is something 

' ^ \ s' \ BHM SpT\ ^ my yacht yonder and hoist akin to grnius in your methods." 

JBPPIy ^ ^ 1 % j \ the Stare and Stripe*. I “That’s all very well," tbe young man protested, "but 

^ | I ' r shall take some getting can you give me a single solid reason why. considering I 

:.f - 1 / H ' \ into prison, I can tell you, nm in love with the girl, I shouldn't go and call upon her? 

+ - V 1 Ir^S an d II I once get there Who is this Mr. Grex anyway?" 

- 1 V ,-y you'll hear about it," " I’ve a good mind to tell you," Hunterleys said medita- 

/ “Monsieur will be much lively. 

v ) 4 v wiser to avoid trouble," “I don’t care whether you do or not." Lane pronounced 

f k - .I J / the official advised. firmly as they parted. "No nuittsr whether Mr. Grex i* 

I ^S 4 i|| \ Lane placed his hand the Sultan of Turkey or the C'ssar of Russia, I'm going to 

•' I * |A \ A 1 r. I / ! *1 (^B 1 ^ upon the other's shoulder, marry bb daughter— that’s settled!" 

1 ! 1 'i I 1 1 W V “My friend." he nid. 

A 3m yifjj) | "not you or a dozen like X1V 

• \ V/ ' 1 V • V V \ \ -A Wm f y0U °° uW mike *** AF A FEW minutes before eight o'clock that evening 

|V y|V , tfpBL from this place until I am Lady Hunterleys descended the steps of the Casino 

* ’ I J ready, and just now I am and crutwed the square toward the Hfitel de Paris. She 

\-er>- far from ready. See? walked very slowly and she looked neither to the right nor 
You can go and tell thoee to the left. She had the air of seeing no one. She acknowl- 
who sent you what I aay," edged mechanically the low bow of tbe roiwwiariornwrire 
m Vj , ^ The emissary of the law who opened tbe door for her. A reception clerk who stood 

^ l) shrugged his shoulder*, to one side to let her paa* she ignored altogether. She 

Hi* manner was stiff but creased tbe hall to tbe lift and pre»ed the bell. Dracon- 
“Mmmmimm*, scry body pot, itwr*. pmmpim Kmp+ct it** resigned. mcycr, who had been lounging in an easy-chair waiting 
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for her, watched her entrance and noticed her abstracted to play far higher stakes and found that she needed very idea that he must have told you all about her. I trust that 
manner with kindling eyes. He threw away his newspaper little encouragement indeed. To-night he felt that a crisis you feet a little appetite for your dinner. Jul« bus prepared 
and hastily approaching her touched her arm. was at hand. There was a new look upon her face. She that salmon-trout specially. I'll read you the letter from 

“You are late." he remarked. had probably loot everything. He knew exactly bow she Maurice, If you tike, and afterward there is a story I must 

She started. would feet about asking her husband for help. His ey«* tell you.” 

"Yw. I am late/' grew brighter as he waited for the elevator. The earlier stages of dinner slipped pleasantly away. 

“I did not see you at the dub. M She came at Last and they walked together into the dining Draconmeypf was a bom conversationalist, a good talker 

“ I have been to the Casino instead/* she told him. "I room. When she reached their accustomed table it was and a keen Uctidan. The food and the wine, too. did their 

thought that it might change my luck." empty and only their two places were laid. She looked at part. Presently Violet lifted her head, the color came back 

•'Successful, I trust?" him in surprise. to her cheeks; she, too, began to talk and to laugh. All the 

She shook her head. Then she opened her gold satchel "But 1 thought you said that Linda would be so dia- time he was careful not to proa* home his advantage. He 
and showed him. It was empty. appointed!" she reminded him. remembered that one night in the library at Grosvcnor 

"The luck must turn sometime," he reminded her "I do not think that I mentioned Linda's name." he pro- Square, when she had turned her head and looked at him 
■oothingly. "How long shall you be drawing?" tostod. "She went to hod soon after tea in an absolutely for a moment before leaving. She must be different now. 

"Iam tired," she confessed. "I thought that to-night I hopeUes state. I am afraid that to-night 1 was selfish, he told himself fiercely. It was impossible that she could 

would not dine. I will have something sent up to my room." I was thinking of mysrJf. I have hod nothing in the shape continue to love a husband who neglected her, a man 
He was obviously disappointed. of companionship all day. I came and looked at the table, whose mistaken sense of dignity kept him away from her! 

M Couldn’t you dine as you are?" ho begged. "You could and tha thought of dining alone wearied me. I hava to "I want you," be begged as they drew toward the close 
change later, If you wished to. It is always such a die- spend a great deal of time alone unfortunately. You and of the meal, "to treat me. if you will, just a littla more 
appointment when you do not appear - and to-night," he I arc, pexhap*. a little alike in that rapcct." confidentially." 

added, "especially." She seated bereelf after a moment's hesitation. He She glanced up at him quickly, almost suspiciously. 

Lady Huntcrley* hesitated. She waa really longing to moved his chair a little closer. The pink-shaded lamp "What do you mean?" 

be alone and to rest. She thought, however, of the poor seemed to shut them off from the reet of the room. A "You have trouble* of which you do not speak," he 

invalid to whom their meeting at dinner time was the on* waiter filled their glasses. went on. "If my friendship is worth anything, it ought to 

break of the day. "I ordered champagne tonight," he remarked. "You enable me to share those trouble* with you. You have had 

"Very well," she promised. "I will bo down in ton looked so tired when you came m." a little further disagreement with your husband, I think, 

minute®." She smiled faintly. "It was thoughtful of you," she and bad luck at the tables. You ought not to let either of 

Draconmeyer, os the lift bore her upward, strolled away, declared. " I am tired. I have been losing all day, and these things depress you too much. Toll mo, do you think 

Although the custom was a strange one to him he sought altogether I have had a moat depressing time.” that 1 could help in any way with Sir Henry?" 

out the American bar - "No one could help," 

and had a drink. Then he she replied, her tone un¬ 
lighted a cigarette and (( _ * consciously hardening, 

made his way back into w * 9f "Henry is obstinate, and 

the hall, moving restlessly is/oise* id it is my firm conviction 

about, his hands behind Way Jhm Mlght that he has ceased to cure 

his back, bb forehead knit. f for me at all. This very 

In his way be had boon a r^mmrd *#»»«'* * afternoon," she went on, 

great schemer, and in the ajf Wfi leaning across tha table, 

crowded hotel that night, ^^B her voice tremblings little, 

surrounded by a wonder- j i altf \ 1 |A her cy« very bright, "I 

fully cosmopolitan throng ^^BL offered to go away with 

of loungers and paseera-by, 4 HUkF MR . ^ him." 

he lived again through the EBB “To leavG Monte 

birth and development of / JB Carlo?" 

many of the schemes his • B Tf "Yea! He refused. He 

brain had conceived since said that he must stay 

he had left his mother i ^ here for some mysterious 

country. \ M *. / // reason. I begged 1 dm to 

One und ail they had | ^ or * AA / \ J tell me what that reason 

been successful. Ha /jBcS Bf J r 7 / w was, and he wus Alt 

seemed, indeed, to have >Vi JOi | J / A m ) j It was the end. Ho given 

been imbued with the gift ^ 'i •* 1 mj 1 me no confidence. He hue 

of success. He had floated | / • A 4 refused the one effort I 

immense loans where , . V^B mm 1 * made at reconciliation, 

other men had failed. He / *' V. ^ BB 1 am convinced that it b 

had m»tained the erndit Uf^m / 1 Jf? I * \\l i^B ^ usel«s. We have parted 

of hb country* on a high '/ 9 ^ I'll ^^B B 'A finally." 

level through more than •* w -- % I^B B ^ Draconmeyer tried 

oneserious financial crisis. I // r 1 -> ' « B ^Jsij hard to keep the light 

He had pulled down or ' ^B * B from hb cy« as he leaned 

built up as his judgment / / / * j 1 i X ^B I \ wi k toward her. 

or fancy had dictated. '''A*' I fl w )J ^B ^ 1 "Dear Lady," he amid, 

And all the time the man’s Ay/f '• ** - "if I do not admit that I 

relaxations, npart from »m sorry—well, there are 

the actual trend of great f\ 1 1 * ^ * ^ reasons. Your husband 

affairs, hud been few and j did w^pII to be mysterious, 

slight. Then had come ^ ^4 I can tell you the reason 

his acquaintance with why be will not leave 

Linda's school friend. Monto Garb: it in b^ 

He looked back tlirough the years. At first he hod scarcely "It is not os it should be, that," he observed, smiling, cause Keliciu Roche makes her dlbut at the opera bouse 
noticed her visits. Gradually he had become conscious of "This is a dty of pleasure. One was meant to leave one’s to-morrow night. There! I didn't mean to tell you, but 
a dim feeling of thankfulncns to the woman who always carts behind when one comes here. If anyone in this world," the whole world knows it. Even now I would not have told 
seemed able to soothe his invalid wife. Then, scarcely he added, "should bo without them, it should be you." you hut for other things. It b b»t that you know the 
more than a year or 00 ago. he hud found himself watching He looked at her respectfully, yet with an admiration truth. It is my firm belief that your husband does not 
her at unexpected moments, admiring the soft grace of her that he made no effort to conceal. There was nothing deserve your interet, much ln» your uffcctlon. If only 

movements, the pleasant cadence of her voice, the turn of overperaonal in the look. She accepted it with gratitude. I dared-" He paused for a moment. Every word he 

her head, the color of her hair, the elegance of her clothes, "You are always kind," she murmured. was compelled to measure. 

her thin, fashionable figure. Gradually he had begun to "This reminds me of some of our evenings in London," "Sometime®/' he continued, "your condition reminds 
look for her, to welcome her at his table—and from that he went on, "when wo used to talk music before we went me so much of my own. 1 think that there is no one so 
the rait. Finally the birth of thb lust scheme of his. He to the opera. I always found those evenings so restful and lonely in life as I am. For the last few years Linda bus 
had very nearly mode a fatal mistake at the very com- pleasant. Won't you try to forget that you have lost a few been fading away physically and mentally. 1 touch her 
mencement, hud pulled himself right again only with a pennies; forget also your other worries, whatever they fingers at morning and night; we speak of the slighthap- 
aupreme effort. Hb heart beat quicker even now as he may be? I have had a letter today from the one great peninga of the day. She has no longer any mind or any 
thought of that moment. They had been alone together writer we both admire. I shall read it to you. And I have power of sympathy. Her lip® are as cold as her under- 
one evening. She had sat talking with him after Linda had a list of the operas for next week. I see that your bus- standing. For that 1 know she is not to blame, yet it has 
gone to bed, worse than usual, and in the dim light be had band's little proUtf*, Feilcia Roche, is here." left me very lonely. If I hsd a chfld," he went on, "even 

almost lost hb head; he had almoet said those words, let "My husband s proltyf*?” she repeated. "I don't if there was one single soul of whom 1 waa fond, to whom 
her see the things in hb eye*, for which the time w as not quite understand." I might look for sympathy; even if you, my dear friend — 

yet ripe. She had kept away for a while after that. He had He seemed for a moment cmbarrajacd. you see 1 am bold, and 1 venture to call you my dear 

treated it as a mistake, but he bad been very careful not "I am sorry," he said. "I had no idea- But your friend-could be a little kinder sometime®, it would make 

to err again. By degree® she forgot. husband will toll you if you ask him. It was he who paid all the difference in the world." 

The estrangement between husband and wife was part for her singing education, and her triumph b hb. But She turned her head and looked at him. It seemed to 
of hb scheme, largely hb doing. He was all the time work- the name must be known to you." him that already she was on her guard. "You have aome- 

ing to make the breach wider. The vblt to Monte Carlo, "I have never heard It in connection with my husband," thing more to say, haven't you?" she asked, 
rather a difficult accomplbhmcnt, he had arranged. He she declared, frowning slightly. " Henry doc* not always He hesitated. Her tone was noncommittal. It was a 
had seen with delight the nec«sity for some form of excite- take me into hb confidence." moment when he might have risked everything, but he 

merit growing up in her, had watched her Lows and only "Then I am sorry,” he continued penitently, "that 1 feared to make a mistake, 
wished that they had been larger. He had encouraged her mentioned the matter. It was clumsy of me. I had an an Pa M * 40/ 
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Boohed Through {For the EEmpire 



Vl*w •/ F«Jm/I4' Cam* 


By Maude R<md{F<n>ird Warren 


r l THE United State* the imaginative 
grasp upon what rauny predict will be 
the last war of the world is larking in 
reality, and the moot tragic slaughter of 
the agew become* a huge nightmare melodrama where 
■emotive Utah and blood somehow turns into statistics, 
and grief and las* have no symbols which speak their real 
meaning. 

Our tourist friends who come back 4, safo from the war 
aone M and sometimes possibly in a aour-grapes mood 
it seems easier to count those who went to Europe in the 
summer of 1914 than those who stayed at home—the** 
very friends arc an assistance In devitalizing the sense 
of reality. For tbeir stories, however interesting, have 
chiefly to do with facta of personal Inconvenience which 
would be outrageous in time* of peace but which arc to lie 
expected in times of war. The tales are Indeed rendered 
dramatic here and there by glimpses of spies haled out of 
trains to be shot, and wounded soldiers coming back for the 
aftermath, equally costly, of victory or of defeat. Such 
storks are well worth hearing, and it is also agreeable to 
reflect that friends dear to us can dine out on them all 
winter. But they don't connote the war. Besides, we are 
three or four thousand miles away and. after a fashion, 
merely spectators. It is not our men who march away and 
die alone in a strange land. How can the war seem real 
to ust 

The Canadian, side by side with us, are not three or 
four thousand miles away from the battlefields, nor are 
they in any sense numb to any phase of the war. Spirit¬ 
ually they are in England, for no children of the Empire 
are more loyal than the Canadians. They take the war 
not with jingoistic talk and cheering, not with swagger or 
threats, because they feel it too deeply to admit of any 
cheap or surface emotion. In city and country both, in 
places like Quebec and Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, or 
little villages like Ihice and St. Jean Baptiste, there is to be 
found the name deep and solemn loyalty, quiet instead of 
chullient, not only because real rain t is characteristic of the 
Canadian temperament but because the national under¬ 
standing of what this war means is perfect. 

Watching the Men March Jiway 

r i QUEBEC a tensely interested, silent crowd surges 
toward the Terrace, for down the hill is marching a 
little company of red-coated boys, young grenadiers, 
*oon doubtless to be clad in khaki and sent in a transport, 
perhaps to be destroyed crossing the Atlantic by a Ger¬ 
man battleship, perhaps to be saved for Grrman shells, or 
pefhapt* to come back home. Lads they are, raw and 
unschooled, a few of them vainly pleased with the notice 
they are attracting; but not one face is without the real 
spark —the love for the Empire, the loyal urge that makes 
even a cheap soul worth while and that books their bodies 
through to the end. whatever it be, so it be for the good of 
the Empire. On the sidewalks, people who three months 
ago would scarcely have turned their heads to look at a sol¬ 
dier now' stand atill with their fa«w toward these boy*. 
There ure none of the indulgent smiles which so often in 
five past were accorded wearer* of the militia or non¬ 
regular uniform*. There is only a gaze which shows reaped 
and sympathy, perhaps sorrow, and perhaps a bewildered 
wonder that in the twentieth century young llwh and 
blood should change into weltering targets for guns. 


Down the shady road that leads from the armory in 
Ottawa marches a band of Highland pipers, men for the 
most part close to forty, a boy drummer in their midst. 
They walk with long, strong strides, their kilts waving, their 
tail caps straight and steady, their heads thrown well back, 
their qym intent. The people beside the road stand atill, 
always with grave faces. A kind of electric psychology 
seems to pass from spedator to spectator; they are realiz¬ 
ing just how magnificent the music of the pipes would 
sound on a field of hattle. One knows that these pipers 
would march straight toward the enemy, mutely closing 
ranks ns they left their dead behind them. Again those 
flushes of crowd psychology; surely it means that for a puri¬ 
fying moment the critical faculty of the narrow, fallible 
human mind is held in abeyance; one forgets frailties, 
such as love of drink or tendency to brutality, coarsenens, 
self-seeking and pettiness; one sees only precious, glorious 
men, giving their lives to the Empire. 

An old woman has been marching beside the pipers for 
several paces. She aits on a bench and wipes away the 
thin, reluctant tears of the aged. 

"it's not that I bave any Scotch blood In me, for I'm of 
Irish descent/' she explains. M Jt's just that the men are 
going. It seenia to me now that that's been my whole 
life -watching men march away. For when I was a little 
girl in Kingston I saw my father go to the Crimea and 1 
had no more sense than to laugh and clap at the music and 
the Hags. He never came back, and the comfort they offered 
my mother was that there never would be another war. 
My husband went with Gordon to Khartum when I was a 
young bride, and though he came buck to me he waa never 
a well man. When I had to do his work and mine not that 
I wuan't willing, but it's hard when a woman has chil¬ 
dren— the comfort bo gave me was that the world was too 
wise now to have any more war*, except maybe In savuge 
places. My youngest son went to South Africa, but I 
wouldn't go to see him off; he never came back, and they 
said then that one proof that war was dying out was that 
England was so ill-prepared to carry through that one. 
Now my eldest son's only son has gone with the artillery 
the only one that could catty on our name. He is sailing 
down the St. LawTencc now, and maybe it's true this time 
that this will be the last war. and maybe it's not," 

41 You didn't try to bold them back?” one ventures. 

41 No. though I'd never have asked them to go. If a man 
sees his duty to his country in that way it's a woman's 
place to do her share for the country too. I’m glad I'm a 
British subject, but there is surely no harm In saying that 
any woman is lucky who belong* to a country that doesn’t 
ask her for the lives of ber men." 

The Canadians know what war means, os few Americans 
can know. It is the current generation always whose expe¬ 
rience gives the emotional cast to the reception of news or 
facta. And the current generation is always only partially 
experienced, because of its youth; it is, as a rule, likely to 
offer an immature or incomplete reaction. We hear stories 
of the Civil War—but they mean little to us, because we 
personally did not experience the direct results of that 
war. Our Spanish War, by its very nature, could not be 
brought deeply home to us. But the current Canadian gen¬ 
eration is old enough to remember the South African war. 


Many Canadian* are the children of men 
who fought In the East Indian campaigns 
and grandchildren of men who went to the 
Crimean war. But live important point is 
that they saw their relatives and friends go to South Africa. 
They sent their men off then with wild cheers and fatuous, 
ignorant hope; they whirled about in warn and Mhoals of 
patriotism. And then their men were killed, or they came 
back sick and mutilated und seared to the soul—the young 
ones even made old. These South African soldiers were not 
less loyal or less proud of the Empire, but war had so dis¬ 
illusioned them that love and care could never bring back 
a certain health of the spirit that is the right of every 
normal man. 

Thus, before war was declared the Canadians were reudy 
to offer full allegiance, generous help, up to the very limit 
of their resource, though it was with a complete under¬ 
standing of the price they would have to pay. During 
those days when the declaration of war was expected, iu nil 
the large cities of Canuda men and women stood day and 
night before the bulletin lx>ards of the newspaper offices 
waiting for the news. When at last the statement was 
made that England would go to war there was for the 
most part no movement, no cheering. After the first retili- 
zation the crowds stood in a deep and grave silence, much 
like that which America preserved during those solemn 
five minuti* of reflection in honor of the funeral of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley. They grasped the meaning of the war to 
Canada, imaginatively and concretely; and, knowing w hat 
they had to pay and would pay willingly, they could only 
meet the situation in silence. 

Equipping Princeu Pat's Pets 

E VEN before the declaration of war Canada bad begun 
to take precautionary measures, such us strengthening 
the fort at Beaumont, which commands the St. Lawrence. 
From the moment w ar was declared she made the cause of 
England her own. She offered, not as one admitting a right 
but as one asking a privilege, her money, ber stores and the 
lives of her men. She did this fully and efficiently, but 
also gravely and quietly, and she is still doing it gravely 
and quietly. 

Unofficially and officially the preparations for war went 
on. Canada poured gifts upon England. She sent the 
Motherland everything- from flour to chocolate, from oats 
to machine guns. Millionaires printed money: J. K. L. 
Rons gave the Canadian Government half a million; Ham¬ 
ilton Gault gave the money which has equipped the crack 
regiment of the overseas soldiers, the Princess Patricia 
Light Infantry Regiment. Theee men have all seen active 
service, and over five hundred of them have D. S. or D. C. 
tm-daL* for gallant work in actual warfare. Their nickname 
is Princraw Pat’s Pets, and the Princess, who worked every 
stitch of their colors herself, is inordinately proud of them. 
A number of rich men of Ottawa and Montreal gave the 
automobile rapid-firing machine-gun battery. Every am* 
offered what ho could, from Mr. Rom, with his half million, 
to a little Toronto newsboy, who gave a atreet-car ticket 
worth four and one-sixth cents, which was afterward sold 
for a thousand dollars. 

The women were as patriotic as the men. They began 
collecting at once for a hospital ship fund, and when the 
Toronto Busimtw Women’s Club refused to contribute, as a 
protest against war, a storm of indignant reproaches and 
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letters cam* from women who were seeing their hunhands 
and son* enlist. When the methods of helping became 
better organised the women begun collecting money for the 
Red Cross Fund and helping the men collect for the Patri¬ 
otic Relief Fund. This last, designed to provide for those 
dependent on soldier* at the front, shows how generously 
the Canadians have reeponded to the call for money. In 
Ottawa ulor.e tbe sum reached three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars, though all thedty had counted on was 
three hundred and fifty thousand; in Toronto it was just 
short of a million. Young women began to train a* nurses, 
and old and young women began to new and knit for the 
men at the front. 

Officially the preparations were equally prompt and 
impressive. First of all. Sir Robert Borden, the Premier, 
offered an army division of from twenty thousand to 
twenty-five thousand men. Canada has a permanent force 
of some five thousand or six thousand men and a mlliUa of 
perhaps one hundred thousand. But the Minister of 
Militia, Colonel tbe Honorable Sam Hughes, believe* that 
the militia figures can be multiplied from two and a half to 
five time*- The colonel has a remarkable personality, resem¬ 
bling somewhat our own (kdonel Roosevelt. There are 
Canadians who do not admire him: but he is an extraor¬ 
dinary man, of undoubted force, real and bravery, who has 
done an extraordinary work in mobilizing the Canadian 
troop*. He is not a regular, though he is a splendid 
soldier. When the troops w*ero sent to South Africa he was 
left out. So he sent himself to South Africa, where be was 
accepted, and there he did hrilliunt clean-up work for 
Kitchener, especially in suppressing guerrilla warfare. Sir 
Robert Borden, when the new party got in. mads him 
Minister of Militia. When war was declared, instead of 
getting a number of professional officers about him to help 
train the recruits, he undertook to do the whole work him¬ 
self. Moreover, It became clear that the regulars were to 
be concentrated for guard duty, chiefly in Halifax, Quebec. 
Montreal, Kingston, Vancouver and Victoria, while tbe 
volunteers were to be aent to the front. To an outsider 
almost any criticism against the minister can be answered 
by pointing to what he did in the camp at Valcartier, 

77i# Colonel Rootovoli of Canada 

F ROM the beginning men crowded to the recruiting sta¬ 
tions to enlist. Only twenty thousand or twenty-five 
thousand wore asked for, but at least forty thousand pre¬ 
sented themaelveu. They came mostly from the cities, 
Montreal alone sending four thousand or five thousand men. 
The first lot waa rigidly weeded—men being rejected 
because of defective teeth ar crooked toes. From all over 
Canada recruits responded to the call. Then, group by 
group, from Victoria to Quebec, they were put on trains 
and sent to Colond Hughes' camp at Valcartier. No one 
who saw their departure on the trains can speak of It with¬ 
out emotion. Remembering, as has been said, the unthink¬ 
ing enthusiasm of the speeding to South Africa, this time 
those who remained behind were quiet. The women wore 
fresh drueees, and sometime* flowers, and tried to bo brave. 

" Father," said tbe mother of a grenadier to her husband, 
“can't you put a little cheer into your face? You don’t 
want the boy to be thinking how bad you feel, do you?" 

" You needn't scold me; you look as if you were going to 
cry yourself,' 1 said father. 


M I'm coming back, mumsie.” a boy would whisper; 
"don’t you make any mistake about that." 

"Are we downhoarted?" tbe recruits, leaning out of the 
car windows, would ask themselves. "No." 

"Should wo worry? No." 

"Take care of yourself.’’ a atay-at-bome brother would 
call. " Take care of yourself — and some Germans!" 

Then came the cry of all aboard. Friend wished friend 
good luck and a safe return—quietly, as if the departure 
were for so me ordinary journey. Sons and parents and 
lovers dung in a last still embrace, careless of onlookers. 
All over Canada train after train moved away to tbe sob 
of the Scotch song: 

H'tff )i>u not tonu bock ofaivt f 
B*i(er Josrd you can mi be, 

II’iff you nae tome batk again ? 

They went to Valcarticr for Colonel Hughes to make sol¬ 
diers of them. This plain of Valcarticr,sixteen miles north¬ 
east of Quebec, of an area of seven by four and a half miles, 
hod been selected before tbe war. It is said to be almost 
equal to Salisbury Plain*. The Jacques Cartier River run* 
through it, and all about are the Laurentian hills. On one 
day the plain was little more than a swampy sward, acre** 
which drove sometimes the rigs of the Krench-Cmnadian 
farmers; on the next day motor lorries and transport 
wagons took tbe place of the rigs, and Valcartier became, 
as if by magic, a military city. The soldiers trooped into it, 
from three or three thousand miles away, at all hours of the 
day and night. Some were *x-*crvice men, but the major¬ 
ity were raw recruits. They came In all kinds of uniforms— 
kiltie*. red coats, block tunim with whits trimming, khaki, 
and ordinary civilian clothes. Two weeks later they were 
all dad in khaki, except, of course, the Highlanders. They, 
by tbe way, cannot be deprived of their kilts; it was tried 
in South Africa, but vainly. They regard tbe kilts as a 
mark of nationality. They do wear a khaki coat and Hel¬ 
met, and in battle they have consented to wear over their 
kilts a khaki apron, so as not to make the kilts a mark for 
the enemy. 

And presently round the** men rose a city which looked 
as if It had been there a long time. There were twenty-five 
miles of aiding alone, throe huge ordnance shoda, army and 
service corps buildings, temporary shops, a water-works 
station with a pumping capacity of a million and a half gal¬ 
lons, miles of roads, seventeen hundred targets stretching 
over three and a half miles, four thousand acres on the side 
of Pinkney’s Mountain for target practice, and thousands 
of tents on both aides of the river, across which a pontoon 
bridge was built. Colonel Hughes spared neither himnelf 
nor his men. He fed them well, and be worked them hard ut 
heavy drilling, marching and musketry. Nearly forty thou¬ 
sand raw men came into the camp. At the end of eight weeks 
thirty-throe thousand remained, trained soldiers, perfected 
in rifle shooting and skirmishing about half as many again 
as England had offered to take. It was a splendid achieve¬ 
ment- Tbe five thousand or six thousand regulars could 
have been got to the front in three weeks; it was a bigger 
fast to get over thirty thousand ready in eight wsek*. 

Hard work for everybody, restraint and complete 
unity—that was the Canadian slogan. When war was 
declared all internal dissensions were forgotten. There 
was a tacit compact to pull together. Nothing was to be 
said or done to shake the ultra loyalty of the people. 


All the fever went out of the Rome Rule for Ireland issue, 
the suffragette movement, the defense policy for Canada. 
The opposition newspapers have buried their hammers and 
have bought horns. 

Even the verbal speech about tbe Germans is restrained. 
Here and there one comes upon a man who talk* of “tbe 
Hun” and "the Potsdam Butcher" and the "monster of 
inflated leather and blood," but in general the attitude 
«ems to be that—whatever may be said of tbe emperor 
the German soldiers are dying for an ideal. The feeling 
is that England entered reluctantly Into a righteous war. 
The Canadians don't want to shout "My country, right 
or wrong”; they only feel their country must be right. 
Therefore they can afford tolerance for the Germans. 

Gorman Splos in Potticoats 

O NE phase of the Canadian restraint b silence about 
important military matters. That. Indeed, is the pres¬ 
ent rule of the Empire, but in no place could it be more rigidly 
observed than in Canada. If England believes in locking 
the stable before tbe horse is gone Canada believes in look¬ 
ing it both before and after - because tbe colt is left, to say 
nothing of horse clothing. One realized this mle as soon a* 
one reached Canada. One met on the train to Quebec a 
blue-eyed Red Cross sergeant, and one questioned him as 
to the numbers of tbe great Canadian Overseas Expedi¬ 
tion ths very name is reserved. His reply was so discreet 
that one might have gathered the impression that there 
wero no troops in Canada going anywhere at all, and that 
perhaps there was not even a war. So one showed him a 
clipping, putting the figures at thirty-three thousand. If* 
looked distressed, till he wus told that it was from an 
American paper. Conversation did not cease, because one 
knew by hb speech that he had come to Canada from the 
south of Ireland, and finding out his county one talked to 
him about its beauty. Then he said: 

"You see we’re not allowed to talk, and the place has 
been thick with spies. I'll tell you one story very few 
know: At Fort Henry, near Kingston, is kept a lot of 
German suspects. No one lets a newspaper in to them, so 
they know nothing. It’s little they care, the way they 
think the Grrmans are winning. So one of them took some 
French and Belgian coins out of Ilia pocket, and he gave 
them to a guard who had been good to him. 'Take these.' 
say* he, 1 and spend them at once/ he says;' for by the time 
I'm out of Lhb/ be says, 'all the coins in tbe world will lx* 
remintod, and on them will be the head of the German 
emperor.'” 

The sergeant seemed to cling to the subject of spies. 
"There's btwn two lady spies taken In Valcartier camp/' 
be said. " One was a young person from an American news¬ 
paper who was deported from Montreal as an undesirable 
citizen, but tbe other waa a lady, though a German, and 
ah*’* in jail now.” 

Sometime later a friendly conductor of Scotch descent 
spoke freely of such detail* of the war in Canada aa had 
become a dead letter and the knowledge of which could 
not aid tbe Germans. Then he said mysteriously: 

"I'll tell you something thst not five people besides 
myself have knowledge of. It makes you almost feel sorry 
for the enemy. There's a German in a place I can't men¬ 
tion. and he said to a person I can't mention: '1 have here 
iCMtfflurd off Par* 49> 
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Railroad Baiting 

W ITH true appreciation of the facts and with admi¬ 
rable courage President Wilson declared that the 
railroad* were almost the only business interest of thin 
country which immediately concerned everybody, and that 
they were In need of more revenue. In importance to 
the whole people no other industry except agriculture can 
for a moment compare with traiwportation, and from any 
deterioration of the transportation plant agriculture would 
suffer more extensively than any othw industry. 

Net earning* of railroadii for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth la*:, a* reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commimion monthly and compiled by the financial 
Chronicle, fell off a hundred million dollar* as compared 
with the year before. They were, therefore, smaller than 
in 1911; but lr. the three year* several hundred million 
dollars of new capital has been inverted in the roads. Since 
the beginning of 1913 eighteen roads have passed or 
reduced dividends. Meantime the roads have a huge 
amount of maturing obligation* to met* between now and 
the end of 1916. To get the money for that purpose they 
must not only pay higher interest but offer indubitable 
security. 

Since President Wilson's letter on the subject, this situa¬ 
tion has been pretty generally appreciated. The need of 
more railroad revenue is real and urgent. The alternative 
la an impaired transportation plant, which would handicap 
every line of business in this country. 

Unfortunately there ore a few inveterate railroad baiters 
left; but we have no doubt the public generally under¬ 
stands the condition. 

The Perennial Puzzle 

I AST August two out of three United State* District 
■4 Court judges gave Judgment against the International 
Harvester Company under the Sherman Law not because 
it had ever raised pricto unwarrantably or treated competi¬ 
tor* unfairly, but solely because the companies merged in 
it had four-fifths or so of the trade in certain Line* of farm 
machinery; and the merger, of course, ended competition 
among them. 

Judge Sanborn, dissenting, said: "No case has been 
found in the books and none has come under my observa¬ 
tion in which the a faience of all the evils against which tho 
law was directed was so conclusively proved us in this 
suit-'* But, because the merger has a great part of tho 
trade in some lino*, the majority opinion was against it. 

In October three United States District Court judgo* hold 
that the Atlantic steamship combination did not violate 
the Sherman Law. This pool admittedly comprises a great 
part of the North Atlantic paarengcr trade. It fix« prices 
for steerage and lltird-class paitiage, and allots that busi¬ 
ness among the various lino* forming the pool so that each 
shall have its due proportion. That this obviously restrains 
competition among the line* fa pointed out in the decision; 
but the court holds that nobody b harmed by it; that 
rates fixed by the pool ore not unreasonable; and that if 
there were no pool the line® would either engage in rate 
wars, to tho destruction of the weak and the survival of the 


atrong, or consolidate in a common ownership. So, apply¬ 
ing the Supreme Court'* ccfabrated rule of reason, the 
United State* District Court upholds the combine. 

Former President Taft fondly hoped the Supreme Court 
decision in the Standard Oil case would so clarify the 
Sherman Law that there could be no further difference of 
opinion about it But some years afterward one combine, 
in one United States Court, is bannod because, though 
harmlew, itfa big; and another combine, in another court, 
is sanctioned because, though big, it fa harmless. 

Where Politics Counts 

ONCERNINO a branch of the Chicago Police Depart¬ 
ment, State-Attorney Hoyne is quoted as follows: 
"The Detective Bureau is so rotten, and has been from 
time immemorial, that it leave* a stench In the nostrils of 
anyone who has a lingering Mens* of Honesty. I have evi¬ 
dence against at least a dozen detective sergeants at the 
present time." 

How familiar that sounds! When would It not have been 
true of any big American city? What city has not had 
exposure* of rotteniwaa somewhere in its local government 
within the last few years? 

Local politic* practically Is more important than national 
politics. How the city of Chicago fa run is of greater actual 
moment to the inhabitants of that city than how the 
nation fa run. for the limits within which the National 
Government can misuse power are pretty strictly defined. 

What has tariff revision brought to the average citizen 
of Chicago, or what is it likely to bring, that can compare 
in actual importance with the question of whether the 
streets are well paved, cleaned and lighted, the Health 
Department fa efficiently administered, the Detective 
Bureau fa an honest and vigilant agency for the suppression 
of crime? 

How is any Clayton Antitrust Act or any Federal Trade 
Commiafaon Act going to touch the day-to-day lives of 
ordinary folk, to that they should worry, when they do not 
know whether they can venture abroad after dark without 
being held up and slugged or shot by a footpad? 

We should like to have a truce declared in national poli¬ 
tics—a general agreement to leave it exactly a* it fa for the 
next five years, without a new Federal election or a new 
Federal law, meantime devoting all the intelligence and 
energy we can muster to local government. 

Our Balkan States 

A COMPARATIVELY small circle, with Adrianople at 
ita center, would contain the territory that has long 
been recognised as fraught with danger to European peace. 
For years it was predicted that the next great European 
war would arise over Turkey ot the Balkans. 

The Monroe Doctrine fa our Near East—the thing that 
fa more likely than any other to provoke war between this 
country and another first-class Power. An especially dis¬ 
advantageous feature of the Monroe Doctrine is its indef¬ 
inite now. The conditions that originally produced it have 
long since passed away. Just what it means and traplUw 
now nobody can tell in detail. 

For example, a Latin-American government may borrow 
money in England, Germany, France or Holland, specif¬ 
ically pledging its customs receipts ns security. Default 
implies seizure and administration of the customhouses by 
the pledgee. President Roosevelt said we could not well 
forbid a European country to collect a just debt; but there 
are ticklish questions ad to how extensively or how long a 
European government might hold territory of a Latin- 
American country without derogation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Again, Holland own* Dutch Guiana, on tbe 
South American continent, and several West Indian 
islands in tbe Curacao Government. Certainly it would 
be no business of oura if Germany annexed Holland; but 
in that cose, w hat could we reasonably ask Germany to do 
with Holland's American possessions? 

How for fuuth doc* tho Doctrine run? The Falkland 
Island?, off Patagonia, ore American territory, but of 
hardly more interest to us than the canals on Mars. No 
doubt if Germany took them from England we should say 
nothing; but at what parallel of latitude should we interfere? 

We should like to see the Monroe Doctrine reduced to 
definite terms. If the terms were reasonable probably 
Europe would agree to them. 

An Old Story 

B Y MERELY substituting 1914 for 1870, page after 
page of the contemporaneous literature of the Franco- 
Prussian War might be published in to-day's new*. From 
both sidr* there are identical charge* and countercharge* 
of atrocities— violating women, torturing tbe wounded, 
firing on flugs of truce and shelling hospital*. German* cry 
that French civilians uosaitdAate their soldiers. French 
cry that German* wantonly destroy town*. 

That cheerful old savage. Bismarck, while hotly denounc¬ 
ing inhuman conduct by the French, continually com¬ 
plains of the scandalous leniency of the Prussians, who 


never shoot, bum or hang enough to Buit him. Hfa idea fa 
that whan a civilian fire* on German troop*, not only the 
building but tbe whole village should be destroyed and 
every mala inhabitant hangwd. He fa highly indignant 
because tbe Germans have made prisoners of several thou¬ 
sand French troop* from Africa. 

"Thereshould be no question of making prfaonersof these 
blacks," he declare*. "If I had my way every soldier who 
made a black man prisoner should be placed under arrest. 
They ore beast* of prey and ought to be shot down." 

A little later Busch—who idolize* Bismarck—report*: 
"Five hundred redhreeches made prisoners. The Count 
bitterly regretted that further prisoners should be taken 
and that it was not possible to shoot them down on tho 
spot." It fa the idolliiiig Busch, also, who relate® the fol¬ 
lowing pretty story of the Iron Chancellor, on the authority 
of Bfamarck-Bohien: 

M At Comrocrcy a woman cams to Him to complain that 
her husband, who had tried to strike a huwar with a spado, 
bad been arrwted. The Count listened to her very amiably 
and when she had done he replied, in tbe kindliest manner 
possible: 'Well, my good woman, you can be quite sure 
that your husband'—drawing a line round his neck with 
hfa finger—‘will be presently hanged. 

Yet Bfamarek considered it atrocious that non uniformed 
Frenchmen should fire on uniformed invaders. 

Makeshift Charity 

"TTUMAN justice fa fallible,'* the lawyer sapiently 

Xl reminded the judge. "True," mmI the judge; "but 
it's tbe beet we have down here." Organized charity is 
a more or Uvs inefficient makeshift. Quit* half of tho 
money, we should judge, fa given in about the some sour 
spirit that taxc* are paid -to get rid of an importunate 
solicitor, or because the donor fa ashamed to say no, or in 
spit* of the fact that ha hum a baffled and exasperated feeling 
that it fa a poor way of dealing with the situation. 

There fa no charity about that. The nation that dot* not 
succor the enemy's wounded who fall into its hands, and 
feed and shelter prisoners of war, fa conaidared infamous. 
The unfortunate* of peace we have on our hand* ought to be 
a social charge. The responsibility and cost of maintaining 
them ought to b« placed squarely on tbe whole community. 
There ought to be no more question of pausing the hat to 
keep them from freezing or starving than of taking up a 
voluntary collection to run the waterworks or repair the pav¬ 
ing: but such a Btat* of affaire swft* to be a long way off. 

Meantime organized charity fa the beet we have. Never 
were appeals more numerous and persfatent. It fa going 
to be a hard winter for many on this peaceful fade of the 
Atlantic. Every ono who can, should help—and, above 
all, help at home first. 

Dog Eat Dog 

ROM a New England cotton-trade report, writ Urn In 
October, we take the following: "The decline "—In the 
price of niw cotton—"has tended to confirm the opinion 
hold generally in mill circle* that the staple will go down 
to six cents a pound, delivered In New England; conse¬ 
quently manufacturers have held off from buying more 
than they need for immediate requirements." 

If tbs price docs go down to six cents a pound delivered 
in New England a great many Southern cotton growers 
will bo bankrupt; for that prier does not nearly cover the 
coat of production. With that painful experience in mind, 
next year and the year following they will probably plant 
a much smaller area to cotton, and the price will go up, so 
ns to work a hardship on the mills. 

That is the law of unrestricted individualistic competi¬ 
tion-chew the other fellow when you can get him down, 
and expect to be chewed m turn when he can get you 
down. To everybody concerned how much more prof¬ 
itable finally and more edifying- cooperation would be. 

The War Cult 

IETZSCHE wrote; "You have been taught that a 
good cause justifies even wur; but I teach that a good 
war justiftoo any cause." To a world that fa Christian.in 
feeling—wherever theological speculation may lead h* 
thought that wo* an amusing paradox, which would have 
provoked a laugh If spoken by a character in a Shaw play; 
but Prussian militarism ha* produced a type of mind that 
take® it in deadly earnest. 

No doubt search of other contemporaneous literature 
would reveal some incidental and unrepresentative glo¬ 
rification of war for its own sake; but in contemporaneous 
Prussian literature such glorification has been expressed 
with much emphasis, and the beastly notion that fighting 
fa mankind's highest! interest is essentially a Prussian 
militarist cult. 

To suppose that it broadly represents German thought 
fa. of cour»©, absurd; but the sanction this war cult has 
received In military a reins there undoubtedly counted 
with many in determining American Bympnthiw in the 
present wur. Our pantheon has no niche for Krupp. 
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MR* WHHTB COMES 




T HE opportunity to reply to Mr. HuglfV. Fox. oecro- In bin letter Mr. Swayze also wnta: “Peace officials, it ia a real brewery, manufacturing beer, it will be put out 
tmry of the United State* Brewers* AMoriation. give* who consult the records of my office to detect any sign of of business within ten days after his announcement aa sutp 
me great pleasure; and much of the pleasure ia large purchases, in order to go after the joiritista and boot- as the sun shines! 
derived fmm the fact that it given me an opportunity to loggers, say to me that it is difficult to find large-enough Having disposed of the first four of Mr. Fox’s indict- 
correct a mistake in my original article. Mr. Fox properly shipments to one person to warrant surveillance.” So ments. let us take up numbers five, six* eight and eleven, 
calls attention to the mistake in what we may call indict- much for another of Mr. Fox’s favorite fictions. as they drop conveniently under one beading and the 

men! number four of his reply. That statement » Incor- Now as to the statistics he so carefully quotes. Invest]- answer to one is the answer to alL 

rrct and should not have been made; it was taken from gation of his figure* show* the some glad, free abandon of The chargee made in indictments numbers five and six 
figures furnished by the Kansas State Board of Control of facta that he shows in quoting from the Emporia Gazette are that the figure* for homicides, accidental deaths and 
Charitable Institutions; and, though it was exactly correct in indictment number one. Let us turn to indictment num- deaths from kidney diseases are not available. I submit 
at the time it was made, several years agb, the shifting of her two. It declares thot the Internal Revenue Commis- herewith a statement made under oath—having the alfi- 
the population of the paupers and insane In the Cook sion’s books show a total of six hundred and thirty-eight davit form before me—from Dr. S. J. Cnimbine, signed 
County and the Illinois State aeyiums has rendered the dealers in liquor in Kansas licensed by the Federal Govern- officially as secretary of the State Board of Health. It may 
figures incorrect for use to-day. This 1 did not know when ment. In an average license state the number of license! be well to explain that Doctor Crumbine 1s also dean of the 
I wTote the article to which Mr. Fox so ably replied. The runs into the thousands; but let that pass. Medical School of the State University and has been for 

remaining eleven of his twelve indictments, however, are When one know* that every bootlegger convicted of fifteen years executive officer of the state health service, 
utterly worthies** and will not bear investigation. selling a quart or a pint of liquor, under the Kansas pro- He is a ripe scholar and a public official with a known 

For instance, Lndictment number one declares that an hibitory law. is rounded up by the Federal officials of the reputation among health officers all over the world. Doctor 
article headed Plenty of Booze in Emporia appeared in the Revenue Deportment and compelled to buy a Federal Crumbinc's statement should set indictments numbers 
Emporia Gazette of February 7, 1914. No such article license or go to jail for violating the Federal law; and when five and six aside, 
appeared; but one did appear headed Bootleggers Confess on* know* that many jolntista, who run two or three days 

and Draw a Fine and a Jail Sentence. Mr. Fox charge or a we*k before they are gathered up by the state authori- figures With a firm foundation 

that on March second an article appeared in the Gazette ties, realize that they must have Federal licenses or run the 

headed Emporia, Kansas, Not a Dry Town! Prohibition risk of Federal prosecution one ran sec that a total of six ^JOW os to number eight, Doctor Crumbine further 
Only Keeps Liquor Out About a Month at a Time. No hundred and thirty-eight Federal licensee in Kar^ws for IN states. under date of October seventh, that Mr. Fox and 
heading of that kind, or any heading like it, appeared in the men who are doing a business, on an average, of leas than myself are wrong; that the annual death rate for K&naa*. 
Gazette of that date or of any other date. The charge is ten days reduce* the number of actual, all-the-year-round for 1913, as published In the very latest official bulletin, is 
without the slightest substantiation in fact. dealers to a negligible minimum. neither 7.6, as I stated, nor 16.8. os Mr. Fox figured it 

He declares that on March fourth an editorial appeared, There ore all-the-year-round dealer*, however. The but 10.6. 
writtan hy me. headed Booze and Cards for Kansas Women; wholesale liquor dealers do business all the year round in This docs not affect thn point I made, and the death 
Society in Prohibition State Mix Bridge and Booze. The Kansas. There Mr. Fox is correct; but, as in all hH figures rate is so low in Kunsas that the governor will urge the 
only editorials in the paper on March 4, 1914, written by he tells but half the truth. The wholesalers are well known next legislature to establish state insurance for Kansas to 
me or by anyone rise arc those three: One praising Pre&i- to the authorities. There are wholesale druggists and whole- save the difference in death rate to Kansas people. One of 
dent Wilson, one about using vacant lota for gardens, and sale grocers who handle no liquor at all but who hold Fed- the great political parties in the state bus specifically advo- 
one on Kansas Bull-Moose politic*. But. a»uming that eral liewnso* to sell any of six hundred regularly registered cattd this in this year’s platform, and the matter to a live 
Mr. Fox may have hia date* mixed, I will say that no edito- patent medicine*, most of them harm)***, but some of them issue throughout the stale. Indictment number eleven 
rial under that heading ever appeared in the Gazette, nor vicious and containing a percentage of liquor large enough seems to rest on the same grounds as the refuted indict- 
dld that heading ever appear on any page of the Emporia to intoxicate, which are barred from sale in Kansas at ments numbers five, six and eight. 

Gaxette. The files of the Gazette are in the Kansas State retail. The wholesalers who bold Federal licenses sell these Doctor Crumbine’s statement under oath is reproduced 

Historical Society, open to every one. patent medicines, tonic*, bitter*, hair dyes, lemon extracts, on the following page. 

Under the heading of Indictment number twelve, third and the like, to their trade In Oklahoma. Colorado, New Now on indictment number seven I propose to let the 
paragraph, Mr. Fox cites other iiwup* of the Gazette to Mexico, and the West; but not in Kansu*. Governor of Kansas and the preaident of the Kansas State 

prove that Emporia is not a dry town. The hsuen referred As for the brewery License, that is one of two things— Bunkers' Association answer the charges mad* there 
to chronicle the arrest and conviction of hootlefgers, either a license held to manufactur* some decoction, or later in this article—and also the charges in indictments 
mostly ignorant negroes and Mexicans, who were selling else a license held by a fiy-by-night woods still that has no number* nine and ten. The figures 1 quoted u to wealth 
liquor in quantities varying from one pint to two quarts; appreciable output and no public place of husincs*. Mr. and bank deposit* were furnished by the Kansas State 
and the whole grist doe* not show enough liquor sold by Pox is secretary of the United States Brewers' Association. Bunking Department, and the discrepancy Mr. Fox note* 
these bootlegger* in six months to much more than make If be will nay where any such a brewery is located and if may be accounted for by the figures' being drawn off at 


Outlawing Spirits 


W HILE on the subject it 
may be well to add that, 
during the campaign* re¬ 
cently conducted in Oregon. 
Washington, California and 
Virginio. the Model License 
league, one of the Brewers* 
Association’s various aliases, 
spread broadcast a statement 
purporting to come from the 
county clerk of Shawnee 
County showing an immense 
shipment of liquor into 
ShawT.ec County. Kansas, th* 
county sent of whldi.Topeka, 
is the capital of Kansas. 

I hold in my possesion, 
and have before roe as 1 
write, a letter from 0. K. 
Swayze, county clerk, under 
date of September 29, 1914, 
to Ilnmpton A. Steele, in 
which Mr. Swayze declare* 
this story of the Model Li¬ 
cense League to be “sheerest 
rot, and unworthy of con¬ 
sideration by fair-minded 
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^t/ion Z$eeh 

November 16th to 21*1 

Merchant* everywhere will devote 
their wuvditt** to a demoMtratoon 
of Linn Collar* aod Shirk, their 
high quality, cukisivr ia* 

finite variety, the senve which 
they offer, and the exceptional tJ- 
uts which the modest pores insure. 



WESTPORT 

THF FAVORED 



Deiigned lor the young wen 
who demand collar innnvatxma 
with '‘ginger” and good ta»te to 
reromaiend them. 2 for 25c. 



$1.50 to $7.00 

From one price extreme to 
the oilier, you will find tn 
Lion Shirts teller service and 
more value than the cost 
would lead you to expect. 


TOTWfc 

MtRTfi 4YT 11 r-4 . **•» i*«» 


(•JdMiMMM 4* ■wniia all 


c -j c.i«r. t” L 

knrtl. «tll W <..rr *Ul 


statement tilgned by W. A. Johnston, 
chief justice, and by R. A. Burch, Henry F. 
Muon. Clark A. Smith, Silas Porter, A. W. 
Benson and J. S. Wert ns associate justice*. 
They write: 

4 'We have excellent opportunity to ob¬ 
serve the operation of tbe prohibitory law 
in Kaunas and an? familiar with the facta. 
The law ia well enforced throughout the 
state. In a few localitb* inhabited by a 


Mr. Fox will say tbeee men are all poli¬ 
ticians; they are up for election. They am 
truckling to the b«t people. All right, then. 
Mr. Fox; meet Mr. E. L. Mullaney, of Hill 
City, Kansas, president of the Kansas State 
Bankers' Association. Mr. Mullaney is not 
a politician. Bear with him a few momenta. 
He says, under date of October 1, 1914: 

M As a rwident of Kansas for more than 
thirty years, and a banker for two-thirds of 
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population of foreijm extraction, not yet 
domesticated ltha five wet countb* men¬ 
tioned in my July articie). vigilance is re¬ 
quired to rircumvent the efforts of foreign 
brewing and distilling companies to under¬ 
mine the law. But It b generally as well 
enforced as any other criminal law. The 
enforcement of tbe law distinctly promotes 
social welfare and reduces to a minimum 
economic waste consequent on the liquor 
traffic and allied evlK The saloon keeper 
and hk comrade* have been excluded from 
effective participation in politics/' 

That should hold Mr. Fox for a while: 
but let us have tbe Governor. lib letter of 
September 30. 1914, reads: 

" What has Prohibition done for Kansas? 
Wall, for one thing, it has cleared the moral 
atmosphere. It has raised tbe intellectual 
standard. It has brought health and hap¬ 
piness to countless thousands and given 
Kansas thn lowest death rate of any state 
in the Union. With only one dollar and 
twenty-five cant* spent per capita for in¬ 
tone sting llquom in Kansas, against 
twenty-eight dollars per ranita for the same 
purpose in our sister state, Missouri, we are 
able to put tbe difference—twenty-six dol¬ 
lars and seventy-five cents—into new 
homes, schools, churches, and keep in our 
big state achoob almost twice as many 
students as Missouri with twice our popu¬ 
lation; and our schools have made ira- 
pouiblo the return of the b re w ery to thb 
state. Colorado, with half our population, 
has approximately eight hundred inmates 
in her penitentiary, with the open saloon. 
Kansas, with twice Colorado’s population, 
has but eight hundred inmates in her pen¬ 
itentiary. Kansas has no saloons.'* 

Next we have with us to-night the 
attornev-gnncral of Kansas. He write* 
under date of October 2.1914: 

'' There are one hundred and five counties 
in Kansas, each nearly u lame ns Rhode 
Island; but in not more than five or six do 
we have any trouble in enforcing the pro¬ 
hibitory law, and in only three is the mat¬ 
ter at all serious. In one hundred countlce 
the prohibitory law b respected and obeyed. 
Where it Is violated—which does happen, 
hst as other crimes happen prosecution 
follows summarily and effectively. F.vcn in 
the three derelict counties the open saloon 
doe* not exbt. It could not exbt. An 
effective telephone system runs from my 
office to every nook and comer of Kansas; 
and fifteen minute* after we had learned of 
tbe existence of such a place it would be 
taken in charge by an officer who, whatever 
hb private inclination, would not trifle with 
the attorney-general. If the whbky advo¬ 
cates think not, let them come to Kansas, open 
a saloon in any one of the clean, wholesome 
towns, and see what will happen and how 
quickly it will happen. When their tribula¬ 
tions are over arid they return to their 
home* in the whbky states, w hatever eke 
they may think of Kansas they will not 
contend that Prohibition does not prohibit.'* 



that time, 1 wbh to say that I regard Pro¬ 
hibition as the best business asset Kansu 
has. Cities and cour.tw* where thb law has 
been best enforced longprt are the moat 
prosperous. Prosperity and development 
have come simultaneously with Prohibi¬ 
tion. Thb b evidenced by the fact that our 
per capita bank deposit b one hundred 
and twenty-fiv* dollars; and our aascucd- 
property valuation b nearly two thousand 
dollars, compared with an average of twelve 
hundred dollars In tbe United Slates. We 
also offer In evidence our empty jaib and 
poorhousoa." 

Thb b from a hard-headed burinww man 
who thinks in terms of money. Let us hear 
from some one who thinks In terms of 
men. Ladies and gentlemen, shake har.ds 
with Dr. W* F. Sawhill. president of the 
Hanna* State Medical Society. Doctor 
Sawhill, on October 3, 1914. aaid: 

"I have practiced over thirty years in a 
city of s*v*ral thouaanda in a fanning com¬ 
munity, and have had an opportunity to 
note the workings of the prohibitory law in 
Kansas. During that time I have Men the 
amount of drunkennw* diminish seventy- 
rive per cent absolutely; and diseases that 
we know arc caused by the excessvre use 
of liquor have diminished greatly. In my 
earlier days of practice here I saw young 
men from the country drunk every* Saturday 
night. 1 have not seen one for several years, 
and my opportunity b the same. There is 
but one conclusion for any honwt man who 
ha* lived in Kansu, os I have, to mak* and 
that b. Prohibition has done mors for tbe 
people of the state, morally, financially and 
physically, than any other one agency." 

Thb roan clearly b not the kind of man 
to interest Mr. Fox. Doctor Sawhill b 
merely president of the State Medical So¬ 
ciety; lot us have another burineaa man. 
we near Mr. Fox demanding. Good! Wc 
shall take the head of all the retail mer¬ 
chant* of Kansu. Now come* George H. 
Knox, of Garden City, president or tbe 
Kansas Retailers' Association, an active 
group of the leading storekeepers of Kansu. 
He write*, on October 6, 1914: 

"From my viewpoint as a retailer, the sa¬ 
loon b a positive detriment to all line* of 
burinem. Money spent for booxe |note 
the short, ugly word. Mr. FaxTJ b generally 
money that should be paid to the local mer¬ 
chant for the support of the family; and 
when it goes to the saloon there b abso¬ 
lutely nothing left to show for it. Our state 
is free from the saloon evil; our people are 
happy and prosperous, generally own their 
own home*, pay tbeir bilk, educate their 
children, and have money for an orrarionol 
trip. The aucce** of the prohibitory law 
from a businee* man's standpoint u proved 
in Kansas beyond a doubt; arid you would 
have to bunt the state over to find a retail 
merchant in favor of the open saloon in 
Kansu!" 

Oh, ye*> say the friends of Colonel John 
Barleycorn—of course tbe little bualnew 


“Going a wav?” 

“Yes—a little business trip.” 

“What's your hurry now?” 

“Going down to see about my fire 
insurance.” 

“What company you going to take it 
out with?” 

“What company> I don't know. 
Why?” 

“Just going to get some fire insurance; 
is that it?” 

“Yes. but-” 

“Just going to buy a railroad ticket 
also, aren't you?” 

”Y-y-yes” 

“Not a ticket to any particular place; 
just a ticket?” 

“Not on your life! I know where 
I’m goingl” 

“Do you know where you arc going 
to get your money if your home 
bums up?” 

“From the company 1” 

“How do you know it can pay— 
when you don't even know its 
name?” 

“Why.-” 

“Look here, old man. Bill Jones 
was wiped out last year and when 
he dug out his policy he found 
his company had gone broke six 
months before. Sam Brown. afteT 
his fire, found his company still 
doing business, but he's still 
fighting for his money. Why not 
deal, as I do, with a company that 
pays its honest obligations cheer¬ 
fully and promptly—and has the 
resources to do it. just as it's been 
doing it for a hundred and four 
years?” 

“What company is that?” 

“The Hartford Fire Insurance Co.!” 

“Thanks for the tip. I'll look up the 
Hartford Agent.” 

Before you pay good money for “any 
old policy,” sign and send in the 
coupon. 

The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company ^ 

Hartford M Conn. 

COUPON-SIGN-TEAR OFF—MAIL 

Tht Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 

Pi I Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen:—Send me” Fire Insurance and 

Fire Prevention." your booklet suggesting 

ways of preventing fires. 


Ni 


ame- 


Address 
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mrrcial Club* and th«* Chambers of Com- you Apeak. Under date of October 7,1914, 
merce of Kansu. And, by way of showing Judge LobdeU says: 

“l** 0 fa *S«: “The question whether Prohibition hu 

Ur^rizrfi l P ^n for ton Tnne vra™ “P«* “« » ™» longer « debatable 

ImwTl ««Llk2 I . question in Kansas; for It has h*Jt*d in 

W* J !!w h rTc. m- H moral and civic righteousness, better hom« 

Mr. b nzell, on October 6, 1914. and gmerwl financial advantage. From ten 

"Kansas is essentially a farm-home state, years* experience as a trial judge. I do not 
Our grratrat aswu ore our homebuilders, hesitate to say that the rigid enforcement 
I have dealt in Kansas land for thirty yean, of this law has in every instance reduced 
1 know thousands of bofnos**krr* come to the volume of other criminal business and, 
Kansas every way chiefly because Prohibi- ** * matter of course, has reduced court 
tion has banished the saloon, which b the expenses. The law is now generally enforced 
greatest enemy of the home. The abttfie* and will be easily enforced. The few places 
of the saloon in Kansas has added re a] value where such is not the case ore the criminal 
to every acre of Kansas land; and 1 know, plague spots of the state. No community 
because I deal in land, that Prohibition b that has rigidly enforced the prohibitory 
one of the substantial commercial ad van- law for five years could be induced to go 
tags* of our state.” back to the saloon.” 

The Supreme Court, the governor, the Judge Lobdril is not in politic* now. He 
ttttomey-*eneral, and the official beads of practice* law and runs a bank at Great 
ail the business organisations and pro- Bend; but. that Mr. Fox and his friends 
fwunonal organization* in Kansas, favoring may get a look at real politics in connection 
Prohibition as a business proposition, oer- with the question of Prohibition in Kamos, 
tainlymake something of a showing. Even it may be well to add, in clewing, that this 
Mr. Fox miW admit that. year the Democratic party in Kansas, in 

But some one will say: What about the convention aawmbJrd. indorsed Prohibi- 
oommon run of folks? Good! The com- tion. and demanded National Prohibition, 
mon run of Kansas folk* are farmer folks. So did the Bull Mooscrs. and so did the Re- 
Who is the official farmer to speak for the publicans. There is no dlvirion of sentiment 
farmers? Why, the master of the State there. 

Grange. All right, then. Central; get Mr. Now there they stand; not men picked 
A. P. Reardon, of McLoutb, master of the up here and there, but the official represen- 
Kansas State Grange, on the phone for a tatives of the state-the Supreme Court, 
minute. Hear Mr. Reardon, on October 5, the governor, the attorney-general, the ofli- 
1914. Observe that these daws are all rial needs of every activity of the Kansas 
within the present season—not old stories people—the doctors, the bankers, the corn- 
revamped. Mr. Reardon depose* and says; mwcial clubs, {he retail merchants, the 

“ I have lived on the same farm in Jeffewon ”” ,h * ‘‘“If™’ 

p-. mK , i nr r nrtv- j* \vk„n Tnese are tne strong men of Kansas. They 

.-r i*_ t f JarrnJfl w i- p uJitutir* know whether or not Prohibition has helped 
ter element of farmers were agitating the «/ Tk-ir u 

temperance qumtioit years ago. when m*e 1 « tm,on > r “ worth carloads 

had Wariw all over fcwtrrn Kama,.they of WILLIAM ALIXN WHITE. 

told us temperance would drive out the 

breweries, and that to drive out the brewer- ffnvr 

Je* would make the pri«* of corn so low ** ********sa>y 

could not raise it. and that our vineyards mTMF thftt n„.. t i x : nir 

would be ruined. I find, «nc# the brewer- T* t 

in have been banished from Ka»»*s. Hi* 

mVJjhdnSb'ihi ^tteTei? JdSH « ™*«>> each ZrLJrLnX a 2ft 

attire as rissja m a£Esi 

ride of a AAloon. The farmers ore building "“7? 

^is'z&zsllsiss’ .Assi SEE?* 

is: thS - k *«»»»■. •»< ■>« 

Tbc li ™ * ™krd in trath. of an hour. 
» d h "> that the amount of pay due at hour 

spend for family needs. rates is easily computed. Ordinarily the 

Having heard from the former, let us dock stomps th* cards in blue ink; but If a 
hear from the laborer. The liquor interne man enters late or leaves early the stamp 
tells ua: “The saloon is the poor man's mark appears in red ink. to call attention 
dub.” Enter John Craddock, of Weir, of the pay clerks to the circumstance, 
president of the Kansas State Federation 

of Labor-and a handsome man he is. Mr. t&^jr • m wn m • * 

Craddock speaks under date of October 6, OMUlft Of CfffDfOftf 
1914: 

■'The SuteFederationof Ubo,h*never 

displacing many of the old device*, wh a, 
hut I think the law is satufartory to the wooden splints, steel braces and plaoter-of- 
maMMity of labpnnR men in Kiuum. To rart , ^ b«,J«i finding a ne«' field as 
substantiate thw statement, I ml! »>• are ^.ppon^ for the weak mild« of patient, 
have always been In favor of woman ,uf- from infantiW porolyrix. Thi* 

tt'sawysirsrs sstrasassj- 

State. A nrirn-ivr nut in f alrnn n{ fha orrvi /ftp 


Helps A J 

to make ^ 

your dinner n 

a success 

There’s no question of your soup-course 
being appropriate and delightfully accept¬ 
able when it is 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

It is readily prepared either as a plain 
tomato bouillon—suitable with quite an 
elaborate dinner, or as a rich cream-of- 
tomato—to accompany a more moderate 
repast 

Its inviting character lends itself naturally 
to a wide variety of menus, while its dis¬ 
tinctive and satisfying quality wins the 

approval of the most cri tical guest. _ 

Why not order a dozen today? f 
back if not satisfied. 


ur money 

21 kinds 10c a can 
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If the Grocer 
Sold It This Way 

Suppose your grocer sold Puffed Crains in bowls—as they come tn 
»r table, "floating in milk. Or with cream and sugar. Or mixed 


your table 
with fruit. 


And »uppn«e children did the buying. 

Don't you know that a child—whatever you sent foe—would 
bring home this Puffed Wheat or Rice? 

None Can Resist It 

You read here—in cold print—of these Puffed Grain fascination*. 
And we can't describe them—can’t make them seem good enough. 

Or you see the package at your grocery store, and it looks like 
other wrappings. So some of you don’t get Puffed Grains, and your 
folks miss their delights. 

But when one secs these grain bubbles—eight times normal sue— 
she can’t resist these airy, flaky morsels. 

When one tastes them—thin, crisp, porous—they reveal an entic¬ 
ing flavor, like toasted nuts. 

And when they come to one's table—in cream or milk—one 
wonders ami regrets that the table ever lacked them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 

Except in Ex from* W#«f 


r ^ 

CORN 1 

PUFFS- 

Ik. tse A 


Please find them out- Our plea is for your enjoyment and the joy 
of those you serve. 

There is nothin * rise like them- Grains were never puffed before. 
Never before have all the forxi granules been blasted by steam 
explosion. These are the only fixxU fitted for easy digestion by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. 

Get t hem all. See which one you like best. 5crvc in all the various 
ways. You'll be glad that we make them and glad we urged you. 
Get them today and «ec. 

The Quaker Oafs (pmpany 

Sole Maken 


VOX POPULI 

> Cmntlnumti from Pago T I 


the only geese there were my friend and 
myuetf- and we were gander* - they stopped 
exhibiting twe at the Goose Fair a century 
or two ago. Wc had an opportunity of talk¬ 
ing with the people of that section of Eng¬ 
land. The Gooae Fair. a» we discovered, 
was a street earnival. with merry-go-rounds, 
circuses, Ferris wheels, coconut shies, shoot¬ 
ing galleries. side shows, and ad! the usual 
street-fair accompaniments; but there were 
a great many people there, and not a 
feathered goose. 

Inasmuch a* the flying pigs and the 
waltzing globes on the merry-go-rounds 
have, to some extent, lost their attractive- 
n«5*. we spent our time in talking to the 
city folk and the country folk about the 

war and tbe effects of it. Nottingham, you 
know, is where the lace of that name comes 
from. We found that lace-making was still 
goin$ on, though there had been some re¬ 
duction in staffs and, it may be. in output. 
The coal mines were running, however, and 
the hie tobacco factory had not laid off 
many hands as yet, owing probably to the 
ingenious argument of the tobacco dealers 
’ in England, who have put up posters which 
read: Smoke More and Not Less in War¬ 
time, because the more you smoke the greater 
the tax revenue will be for the country! 

We went on Thunday, the big day of the 
fair, and found that a great number of the 
stores were claw'd, with shutters up. At 
first thought this seemed a kindly act on 
the part of the store owners which enabled 
th«r employees to enjoy themselves at the 
fair. It waa not ao. On every closed store 
there was a printed placard saying that tbe 
More wgs shut as a protest against a car¬ 
nival in wartime. "Holding firmly to the 
idea that in these times of stre» a carnival 
is unseemly, we hereby dewe our respective 
planes of business as a protest against this 
lack of appreciation of the difficulties which 
beset the Empire," tbe placards said. 

A burly policeman, red-faced and im¬ 
pressive, directed us to a restaurant. "The 
finest bit of beef in there parts!" be said. 
"I know, because I've tried it." I asked 
him about the war. "It's a terrible busi- 
n«e, no doubt," he said—"a ternble busi¬ 
ness; but. os I look at it, it had to corns, 
and there can be no ending of it except by 
a triumph for England. Nobody in these 
parts wanted war, sir. W T ar was the last 
thing people wx?re thinking of. Now that it 
has come, thire's but one thing to do, and 
that is to finish it right and finish the 
Kaiser with iL There must be an end to 
him poor, proxy man that he is!" 

Grrat Britain's Job of Work 

Whit the policeman said epitomises 
what everybody vim? said, including the 
right honorable mayor and the head waiter 
at the Victoria Station Hotel. The head 
waiter was somewhat forcible. "You un¬ 
derstand. sir, speokin’ by and large, that 
it is quite IropoudbU? for Britain to lone the 
mastery in what I mav call the pendin* 
struggle, air—quite! You may know, sir, 
that we British ’ave a ’abit of winnin’, sir, 
if I may be so bold as to say It, sir. Wc 
expect dark days. sir. and some wetbacks; 
but we *ave Lord Kitchener preparin' a 
barmy, sir, and when w'e gets that harmy 
prepared, then it will be hover in short 
horder. air. Will you 'ave a bit more York¬ 
shire puddin', sir?" 

Wherefore 1 was not at all surprised to 
hear Mr. Haldane, the Lord High Chancel¬ 
lor of England, exprew tbe same sentiments 
when I met him at one of Mr. Strarhey's 
Wednesday gatherings, at Number Four- 
teon. Queen Anne's Gate. There is a 
certain continuity of thought that runs 
l through England concerning matter* of 
this kind. It may very well be that men 
like those I have mentioned, and others in 
high places, to whom I have talked, realize 
rather more definitely what it all mean* 

1 than other* without access to their superior 
sources of information: but there is no 
doubt that the bode idea in the mind of 
every Briton is that it is prepewterou*-to 
think there can be any outcome other than 
a victorious one. It is a job of work that 
may take one year, two yearn or five years. 

It » a job of work that will mean the 
sacrifice of thousands on thousand* of liven; 
the outpouring of million* on millions of 
treasure; the saddening of almost every 
home; perhaps hunger; perhaps acute dis¬ 
tress; lues of business: curtailment of 
pleasure; direct individual disaster—but 


then what? Nothing, save tbe determina¬ 
tion to see it throirgh, to play out the 
string, to take adversity calmly and success 
quietly—to win—to do the job! 

But and here i* an amazing feature of 
the British mind and the British tempera¬ 
ment notwithstanding this calmness and 
determination, there Is a wide, almost 
universal, display of credulity that goes 
rightfully with neither calranere nor deter¬ 
mination. Perhaps it is becniour Information 
is so meager and so indefinite; but, whether 
that la so or not, it has come to pass in tbe 
British Isirs that thrre appears tn bo no tale 
too fantastic to be believed and repeated 
as the solemn truth by people of every dnsn 
and condition. 

Possibly tbe men In charge knew of this 
temperamental idiosyncrasy when they 
prepared their elaborate wheme for im¬ 
pressing on tbe residents tbe fact of the 
existence of war; when they set up their 
searchlights to Bweep across London and 
other porta at night; when they darkened 
the streets, put out lights and electric signs, 
and all that; when they set ore light* in 
rows arrows the parks and public places, 
and plunged Buckingham Palace. St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and other monumental buildings into 
impenetrable blackne* at night, and made 
tb§ middle of Hyde Park look like Picca¬ 
dilly Clrcua; when they shut off the solo of 
liquor at eleven o’clock; and w hen they, on 
the day this was written. Issued further or¬ 
ders darkening London after seven o’clock. 

Listening to Old Wivot ' Tufas 

Puasibly they realized this curious trend 
of the aggregate British mind. At any rate, 
there is no story too wild to be repeated. The 

C t example is the atory of the Russian sol- 
i. For weeks it w as asserted by persons 
in every w alk of life that two hundred and 
fifty thousand Russians had been brought to 
England and thence sent to France. F.vcn 
now. after the story has been pronounced by 
the Premier as the "greatest legend of the 
present century"; after it has been denied 
officially by the Ptew Bureau and the gov¬ 
ernment, large numbers of pooplw in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland and Scotland firmly hold to 
the truth of tbe statement that the Rus¬ 
sians did crows England from Archangel, 
and that they are now in France. Men of 
the learned professions and men of White¬ 
chapel have retailed thfa story to me time 
and again. 

"But," I said, "there haa been an official 
denial. Nobody bos seen a Kuwian soldier 
in either England or France- How do you 
account for that?" 

"Ah," they say; "they are keeping it 
quiet for reasons of their own. You just 
wait and sec!" 

Still, the Russian story died in spots. 
Immediately another story ctcw. 

"It wa*n t the Russian*.' said the man¬ 
ager of one of the famous hotel* in l-ondon 
tome. " That was a mistake.” He lowered 
his voice. "The soldiers who came were 
Finns," ho whispered "Finns—sixty thou¬ 
sand of them! They are In France now— 
Finns sixty thousand Finns!" 

"But," I protected, "why don't we hear 
something snout thorn in action?" 

"Hush!" he continued. "Huahl I'll tell 
you why. All their ammunition was on the 
Oceanic when the Oceanic ran on a rock up 
north of Scotland and went doom. They 
are holding the Finns in reserve, sixty thou¬ 
sand of them, until they can make them 
some new ammunition." 

Then, too, there mtc stories told of suf¬ 
ferers from atrocitw. You'll hardly meet a 
man in London who will not tell you confi¬ 
dentially of a house where a Belgian child 
is stopping—a Belgian child w ith both cure 
and her nose cut off! 

"Have you seen this child?" you ask. 
"No, I have not; but my brother knows 
the doctor who baa attended her." 

You scorch for the brother and the doc¬ 
tor and tbe house, and none of there is 
found; nor is the child. They do not exist, so 
far as can be ascertained by rlgbd Instiga¬ 
tion. The Englishmen dote on there stones, 
and they dote on preyosterouB stories about 
German spin*. Their attitude of mind v 
alwavB the *ame. You challenge them for 
proof, and they smile a superior smile and 
patronizingly tell you that their source* of 
information are impeccable, and that time 
will prove the truth of every contention 
they make. 
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on the basis of s slant toward the fanciful, 
probably superinduced by tho tremendous 
strain of the war and the lack of definite 
new*, hitherto more or tas concealed by 
the assumption of literalneaa. The credu¬ 
lity of the people to as remarkable as it ■ 
widespread. When it comes to a tale that 
involves the sendin* of rrenforcemenu. of 
German disaster, of atrocity, of airships or 
Zeppelins, of the secret workings of spies, 
of anything that tends to the mysterious or 
the terrifying, your alleged matter-of-fact 
Briton become* a child, with whom to hear 
is to believe, and to retail is to dilate. 

Thus we have the two pofa* of the Brit¬ 
ish view of tho war. The first grasps the 
size of the task, and the necessity of a sue- 
cesaful ending for It, with calm and dogged 
determination to push it through at what¬ 
ever cost. The other listens, with wide eyes 
and gaping mouth, to any old wives’ tales 
of secret happenings or German outrages- 
listens and believes and tells again, with 
added features tending to increase the mys¬ 
tery and the horror of them. Fantasy and 
phlegm are intermixed. The cane of nerves 
to there, but b held in chock, at times, by 




_ed themselva for cen¬ 
turies that, as a race, they arc above nerves. 

Meantime In this war. as in every war, 
the women are bearing the heavy brunt— 
not only the home women, the wives 
and mother* and sisters and sweethearts, 
but the business women and the working 
women. The heaviest toll has been laid on 
the women. I know a street in London 
where a widow has lost two sons, where the 
woman living in the next house on the right 
has lost in active sen’Ice five out of six mem¬ 
bers of her family and where the woman 
in the next house has lost her husband. 
These are not isolated instances. 

The toll, especially the toll of officer*, has 
been very heavy. And to all theee mourn¬ 
ing women, and all these women living in 
constant apprehension that the next death 
list will contain the names of some members 
of their own families, must be added the 
soldiers’ wives, left with small pay on which 
to live, and tho hundreds of women thrown 
out of work. 

When War Stoats Women's Work 

So far as the working men are concerned, 
the situation » not so bad. The building 
trades, after being on strike for a long time, 
ore now at work. The tailors am working 
overtime to supply clothes for the soldiers, 
and so ure the blankot makers, and the 
clothmokcrs. and the equipment makers, 
and the gunroatov*, and all those who fur¬ 
nish materials for the proper outfitting of 
the six hundred thousand new soldiers who 
are being prepared for the front. In addi¬ 
tion to this tho minors are working, and 
the laborers along the water front, for there 
is much shipping, not of the ordinary goods 
of commerce, but of war material. The 
railroads, which are in the hands of the 
government and conducted by a govern¬ 
mental commission, of which the general 
managers ore members, are busy, and so 
are the foundries. 

The women are feeling the brunt of it— ' 
tbe shopgirls and the sowing girls and the 
clerks, the milliners and dressmakers, and 
all the vast army of women who toll. The 
big stores ore ghastly. With one or two ex- | 
captions the forces of aukswoman have 
been reduced to the minimum. I went into 
•even or eight of the big mubltohmenta on 
the sixth and seventh of October. There 
was no businefts. Counter after counter 
had no buyers. The few saleswomen left 
sat with folded hands, waiting for what 
they knew* would not come customers— 
and visibly depressed by the emptiness of 
the stores. Tho floorwalker* stood in little 
groups at the door*, straining their eye* for 
poasahle buyers. 

It is the same in the little shop*. Along 
Bond Street, in the various arcades, on tbe 
smaller streets where the specialty shops 
are, there is no hurims*. In the shops 
where women are usually employed in large 
numbers only a few—one or two remain. 

I had to buy some few small thing*. I was 
in half a dozen of these shops. In every 
place, without exception, I wan the only 
person except the few clerks; and it was 
evident, from the warmth with which I was 
received os the possible spendrr of a few 
shilling*, that no one had been in the store* 
before me for a long time. 

The jewelry stores, the art shop*, the 
place* where luxurious fripperies for women 
are sold, are doing nothing. Many of the 


At ffigh L 

Broad daytfohi- in the daytime 
where siShlight is'obstructed 


ThU Ulutt inlet the nrtnrip^— BratcuUtr listurr* »r» 

*na4* In tiumtrrda of Osftpn foe offkr. «or», lottery. 

(IrtMrv. club, cWtrrli bad rrtUuniu, tame. tic. 

C. Here’s the nearest that any 
artificial lighting system has approached to 
giving the light of day. Soft and white, and so 
uniformly distributed and perfectly diffused that 
you do not have to shield the eyes (in this respect, 
it's better than sunlight). 

We Guarantee You Better Lighting 
When You Install 


iVnf a new 
bM- 
but a 
Lighting 
Fixture 


Sol jit it a 
fixture— 
a new 

Printtpie tn 
Lighting 


<L Note the illustration and you'll sec why. Ught 
rays from a bare lamp produce glaring illumination horizon- 
• wily. I he Brawolite bowl controls thrt* ray* — diffusing a 
portion of them downward, and reflecting the balance up to 
the flat plane—which in turn refracts them outward and 
downward. Tbe result is uniform illumination at the working 
plant* — without glare. 

tLSo —we can guarantee you better light with 

minimum current consumption. 
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Housekeeping Helps 
for Xmas Gifts 

V/OUR gift-giving problem is 
* solved if your friends have elec¬ 
tricity in the home. 

Possibly the use of electric light 
has been the limit of their discover)’ 
of the practical value of electric 
current. Or they may know from 
experience that electrical household 
appliances are absolute necessities 
in the modem home. 

Westinghouse 
Electric Ware 

in either case, will be highly appre¬ 
ciated and will be useful every day 


For the social function, for the 
emergency call, and for practical 
daily use, the Westinghouse heat¬ 
ing devices fulfil every requirement. 
They have many special features to 
recommend them, among which arc 
unusual economy, artistic as well as 
(tactical design, and long years of 
service. 

Many electric vacuum cleaners 
and washing machines will be pre¬ 
sented as Xmas gifts this year. It 
is well to know that the best of 
these appliances arc driven by 
Westinghouse motors and to inquire 
for the name of the motor before 
buying the machine. 

FJrcInc Light Companies and Electric 
Shops are making special displays of 
Westinghouse Electric ware for gifts 
See them before making your Xmat pur¬ 
chases. We have a catalog that will help. 
Smd (or it. 

Address Drp«. KP. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

East Pittsburgh. Pa. 

OffkM in AS A<n«rU«n CitW* 
oil Or~ u.. World 


fancy goods usually offered at this season 
of the year cannot be obtained, because 
a large quantity of them ordinarily come 
from Germany, and from Austria and from 
France and from Switzerland. War has 
■topped Imports. You can buy antique* 
and objects of art at your own price. 
Jewels arc junk, not to be looked at. 

One af Ur noon on Bond Street I made an 
experiment in a jewelry store. It was one 
of the beat in London. I went in. Three 
derka were standing by the door. They 
welcomed me as though I were a long-lost 
brother. 

"What/' I said, "ia the price of that 
brooch in tho window?*' And I pointed it 
out. 

Tbe three derks assisted In the ceremony 
of getting the gaud from the window. They 
gathered round mo. 

"The price," said one, " is sixty pounds." 
He watched my face. I displayed no in¬ 
terest. "But/' he continued, almoat with¬ 
out pause, " 1 will make you a very special 
price, owing to wartime, of forty-eight 
pounds." 

I remained indifferent. 

"Yw," chattered the man I thought was 
the owner of the store, taking me by the 
sleeve, "a very* special price of forty 
pounds—that b to any," he went on, al¬ 
most beseechingly, "you can have it for 
thirty tv i n pounds ton shillings." And 
thoy wore almost in tear* when I loft tho 
store without buying. 

The Englishman began to retrench as 
soon as the war hit him. A Sackville Street 
tailor told roe that, late in September, he 
made his usual fall trip to Manchester, 
Liverpool and other cittee for order*, and 
he booked only twenty-five per cent of hit 
usual busina*. That is tbe usual story so 
far as the individual trades and shops are 
concerned, and it is the same with bigger 
busines. Groat numbers in the city, de¬ 
pendent on tho stock exchange and other 
financial institutions there, are without 
work and without prospects; and the re¬ 
striction of this business has had a heavy 
effect on collateral lines. There is plenty 
of money in England. Make no mistake 
I about that. Tho banka are gathering it; 
and event perwon w ho by any po*wibU» us* 
could take advantage of the moratorium 
lias done so. 

Of course the great hope of the dty is 
that the American Stock Exchanges will 
open, for England yet holds vast quantities 
of American securities and is extremely 
anxious to get good American gold for 
them. There are repeated reports of de¬ 
ferred dividends and similar depressing 
i events. The Business as Usual sign, with 
which Londoners have tried to hypnotize 
themselves into a feeling that things ore 
better than they seem, has not worked ap- 
I predabty well. 

A Navy Rmady to Perform 


Early in October the English paper* be¬ 
gan to carry American dispatches saving 
there could be a far better situation if there 
was a frank interchange of financial views 
and plans between the United Status and 
Great Britain. That was probably true; 
but it i* difficult to interchange frank finan¬ 
cial views concerning a financial situation 
that has become almost chaotic. 

Down Whitechapel way, ar.d in other 
congested quarters, they are cheerful, 
though pinched. The real grind bus not yet 
come. The weather has been fine and thing* 
have gone along reasonably well. Abo, 
there is always the hope that some portion 
of tbe Prince of Waive Fund, which 
amounts to fifteen million dollars as this is 
written, may come their way. This fund 
was starred by somebody for the Prince 
of Wales—who is in high favor with the 

K ple because he U in a regiment, though 
d Kitchener will not allow him to go to 
war and is for tbe purpose of relieving 
military and civil distress arising from the 
war. Thus almost any person may hope to 
come within the scope of its beneficence. 

After one rather pointed newspaper ar¬ 
ticle had inquired as to how it was to be 
administered tbe Prince announced that he 
had appointed an executive committee, by 
the advice of the Privy Council, to handle 
the money. The Prince, in true princely 
fashion, also trusted that auch funds, when 
applied to tbe relief of civil distress, would 
flow into productive channels; for it was 
repugnant to him. be said, that " assistance 
I should be distributed only in the form of 
dota). What men mo*c want is work," he 
i continued; "and what young people need 
is training"—which was pretty fair for a 


prince who is not much more than twenty 
years of age. 

There is one sore spot in every English¬ 
man: he thinks it is an unwarranted out- 
rag* that the German ships do not come 
out and fight the British and French shins. 
"They are afraid to!*' they all aaaert. The 
German policy of keeping their biggest ships 
behind tne Kiel Canal and fortifications is 
considered nothing Uws than a direct lack of 
appreciation, by tne Germans, of the fact 
that Britannia rub* the waves. The English 
think the Germans should come out and 
let them prove this interesting theory. 

"At that," said a well-informed English¬ 
man to mo, "the authorities will not let 
th» war end. if they can help it. without 
something definite in the way of a naval 
battle. They cannot justify tbe billions 
they have spent for a navy, and taxed us 
for. If they through a war with that navy 
doing nothing hut blorkading. The navy 
must have a light, and the Admiralty knows 
It. Otherwise there will be no more funds 
for future naval upbuilding." 

Concretely the British view and talk of 
this war are embodied in a fear, n fancy and 
a fart: They fear the forthcoming increase 
in taxation—and they havo reason to, for 
they are taxed sufficiently now in ail con¬ 
science: they fancy Improbable tblngsabout 
both aid from their allies and danger from 
their enemies; and they hold to the fact 
that they must win. 


Tennyton to the Rescue 


Recruiting, on th* day this wu written, 
had roachod six hundred thousand men. 
While all the leaders of the government 
were out appealing to the imtriotlara of the 
country and shouting " Britain needs every 
fit man!" Lord Kitchener calmly raised 
the standard for admission to the army. 
He knew what the orator* did not knr 
that there are now more men on hand than 
the war organization can handle. So he 
shut down on hla part of It, but let the 
orators go as fur us they liked. 

They are going pretty fur too. The Ger¬ 
man menace is moat threatening, as de¬ 
scribed by these dec!aimers. And they 
have great awintanre from the poets. Each 
day sees it* new flood of poetry, but the 
best poem yet produced is a posthumous 
one by Lord Tennyson, printed early in 
mbtr. The living porta do not iwm 
to he getting anywhere. Nor do the song 
writers. A leading tea merchant wrote one 
and had pull enough to get It sung on vari¬ 
ous concert-hall stage*; und the marching 
song continues to be Tipperary- Of the 
r«t. the one they are trying to tvush forward 
Is a lugubrious ditty entitled Your King 
and Country Need You! This is sung 
nightly in every music hall and moving- 
picture show, arid b more of a wail than an 
mater to gallunt deeds of urms. 

Here is tbe chorus, which is in slow 
march time, as tbe music aayi, and which 
the audiences ore invited to chant slowly 
with the soloists: 


Oh. irr ifon'l uvmf fo lose you, tint uv ihint 
pos might to yo, 

For pour King end country both nrerf you an, 
W'Y shaft irunf you and mist you; 6wf, tei tk 
all oar might and wain, 

BY shaft cheer you, thnnk you, kite yvu, 
when you come 6uc* oyai n. 

In order that the proprieties may be 
observed the author supplies a footnote, 
•tarred on the word kb*, which aaya: 
"When used by male voices substitute the 
word bless for alas." 

Tlie war has remitted In tbe revival of a 
vast Puritanism, which is observable every¬ 
where, just as it hus revived thn outward 
show of religion. Your average Briton h 
now a person who inveigh* against frivoli¬ 
ties and sport* as not in keeping with the 
strew of the nation. The profewional foot- 
hall players felt this most severely. Foot¬ 
ball in the British Isles is the some sort of 
popular game that baseball is in the United 
Staten; and the profewional nlayere are 
held in the same eoteem by tbe EngLish 
and Irish and Scotch and Welsh as are the 
professional ballplayers in our own country. 
There are Ungues or associations that play 
regular *chcduUts.and tho final* are attended 
by all the excitement the W orld'* Serl« 
creates in the United Slate*. 

When the war broke out many of the 
very English who had been enger to follow 
and cheer the fortunes of certain dub* 
wrote sternly to the paper* about tbe lack 
of patriotism displayed by the protaoionals 
in continuing the game and by the people 
in going to sw the sport: und football 
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languished and ail but dkd. Newspaper* 
virtuously called attention to the fact tha* 
they had stopped their special football edi¬ 
tion*, and both player* and spectators wtfe 
roundly reprobated for not enlisting. 

It was the fame with cricket and Hook 
racing and all the other outdoor sport* on 
which the Britan pride* himself. Shooting 
und fox hunting were largely abandoned, 
not because there was any change in th»- 
j»opuUr mind over the excellences of thas. 
-porta, but because many Briton* protected 
that pleasure and sport must be banished 
and no life but the rigorous life lived by 
those who remained at home. 

It was so with religion. Service* of Inter 
codon were and are largely attended, a» 
ure the regular church services, which bait 
rather given ground to golf and other out¬ 
door amusement* on Sunday* before the 
war began. 

However, these are only side light* on the 
r ational idea* and the national conduct. 
All in all, it is but fair to aay the British an 
facing their crisis with good spirit. They 
ure not whining or complaining. No mat¬ 
ter bow hard hit many of them are at pres¬ 
ent, the condition* prevailing now are not 
a circumstance to the condition* that will 
ome i/ this war last* a year or two. 

"If my businen* fail* to pick up in th<* 
forthcoming quarter/' I heard a merchant 
•ay. "I shall be ruined." 

"Shall be ruined!" exclaimed a man who 
rat at table with him. "Why, my dear 
fellow. I am ruined now!" 

Then they went on to talk of other thing*. 


'ixty Years 
Knowing How 


C ^t-1 ncr a iNnpanee I Jute h 
— Kitchener It’s the kind 
^ of a Kitchen Cabinet 
*he has long wanted. The 
Dutch Kitchcnet is something 
new. The five diIfcrent models 
permit of a wide choice in 
equipment. She can have the 
cabinet that best meets her 
individual kitchen needs. 


Our Evening Dress Clothes — Mens 
and Young Men's—are the very finest 
that our Sixty Years of Knowing How 
can produce . 


Paper Clothe* 

P APER dishes of a vary kind and paper 
underclothing were seriously propose* 1 
as the next advance step of saniutio i 
among civilised people*, by a noted hygiei. 
iat before the Congress of Sanitation in 
England. Substitute the fire for the wash 
ub in every possible particular of life wa 
iix demand; and. to show that such sub¬ 
stitution ws* poa«bls now in a great man;, 
dtteilf, he had obtained and he exhibited « 
uTOSt quantity of samples of paper good- 
lie quoted the results of an investigation 
i n England, which showed that cups, plate 
iowU and other tableware, taken as sample 
m hotels snd homes, had been found to h. 
infected with dangerous germs, even when 
they were supposed to have been thorough!) 

• adied. And he told of hospitals that have 
xlo p ted the precaution of giving ail the 
• Ibhcs an extra bath in a strong antiseptic 
nixtur®. 

Accordingly be suggested that the doc¬ 
tors attending the congrtwi should sdvocat* 
the general use of paper tablecloths, paper 
napkins, paper plates, cup*, saucers and 
howls, and paper serving dishes: so that 
-ftcr each meal most of the tableware 
could be burned, leaving only a small num- 
:»er of dishm and the silverware to be 
M>iled before they were agam used. Paper 
linings could be used in indispensable chinu 
dishes* 

The moat novel of his sanitation idei. 
vas that underclothing should be mads of 
paper and destroyed alter it has been use I 
■nee. Paper underclothing b entirely prac¬ 
ticable now, and would not be much roofr 
expensive than ordinary cotton underwear 
it current laundry* rates, and perhaps as 
heap a* linen clothing. 

Paper yam i* new, yet it la beginning to 
* heard from in many textile lines. Some 
>inds are alrno-t as stout as ordinary* tex¬ 
tiles and are made to withstand laundering 
For paper underclothing, however, a cheap 
'.Trade of paper yarn would be satisfactory, 
yam having only a small proportion of tr* 
tensile strength of cotton or Linen. As each 
garment would be burned after it had bo- 
OTt soiled, there muuld be no occasion t 
use yarn adapted for hard wear. At the 
ame time it would easily bo possible to 
make up paper yams that would be as 
mooth and absorbent as cotton or linen. 

Underclothes woven from such yarn 
vould be us comfortable os could be desired 
The hygienist estimated that the low coe t 
of such a paper garment, with the complet. 
-aving of lsundenrcg cost*, ought to roai • 
the use of paper clothes for one wearing not 
ui extravagance. 


Napanee 

Dutch 

Kitchenet 


are sometimes called dear — hut—when 
rightly estimated—they really are the 
cheapest . 

The Stein-Bloch Co. 

Rochester , S. V> 


It is a gift the will appreciate 365 
days in the > ear for many year* to 
come, k will save her many a step 
and many a backache. 

It will systematize her kitchen 
work —place* averythtng she needs 
io arm's reach and snabUs her to do 
her kitchen work in less time and 
VMih leas fatigue. 

The Dutch Krtchenet is very hand- 
soma looking and moat convenient 
for every requirement of the kitchen 
or pantry. For 15 years we have been 
building fine furniture and every 
Dutch Kitchenet is made as carefully 
as the finest furniture we produced 

Every Dutch Kitchcnet is guaran¬ 
teed to gnre fullest satisfaction for 
serrico. convenience, substantiality 
ami appearance. 

Portfolio of IT Dp 17 
Photographs A 1VLL 

Send «t one# for Aim t>«mb*fne 
mi the Dutrh K.*ch»nc*» 


Immturm. You co U h«* h-r c*h.n*« 

iroaiWunuiuk! I |J.,«i.«jin**«nrl tK*n *nro 
the Na*MM dmJc* *#••**» to Uw the 
retiine* comm m txmr ho. Christmas ltK*n»ntf 
II the*# is a© \.pma*e AtJ*. In r-ir 
«#vOe «s sndwe wUl sse chel m srv MpflM. 
Write at ease and *st this pertfob* 

ta^sizreaz# 

COPPES BROTHERS A ZOOK 
41J Mesbet 9*. Nspoene#. Inrf. 
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THRIFT LESSONS FROM 
THE PRESENT WMR 

Incrmaming Yoicir Jatcomfis by Not Waati&sng' St 

By A. C.LJflUT 


Railway Karhun** 

BkSi St Lo«iu 
Tb*- lugtst mtrr- 
CJJUllc ASUl UBfL+ 
boildinc in tlir 
»wlll 


M*urmn. RumtII Bl 
Crawrtl. Mvtiint «. 
i.iko Armco iron 
•indov 

furuuhr*' by J. F. 
HuU nl St. Look. 


These 5,000 Window Frames Were 
Made of Armco Pure Iron Because 


ARMCO IRON 

Resists Rust 


Before placing this big order the architects made thor¬ 
ough investigations to prove die rust-resisting quality of 
Armco—American Ingot Iron. They knew that a metal 
that would resist rust and corrosion would cut out big 
upkeep costs. Armco Iron, because of its uncqualed 
purity and evenness, was found to be that metal. 

Armco Iron has stood the test The Enameled Tank Co., of 
of years, not only in our labora- Kalamazoo, Mich., has adopted 

tory, but in actual use. Armco— Armco Iron for enameled tanks 

American Ingot Iron — has with- in spite of its higher cost, because 

stood, far better than steel or any of its superior durability, welding 

other iron, salt air, tw f- a?*** hm qualities and un- 

thr fumes of brim- equaled enameling 

stone and all kinds properties. This 

and condition* of | * higher cost is more 

weather. j p chan balanced by 

Because of its 1' I the small number 

purity, Armen Iron I K of tanks damaged 

shows practically I I in manufacture bc- 

no dissolution ] S cause of imperfect 

when the zinc is I| K enameling. Enamel 

applied in the proc- V on a ^ a * p Armco 

ess of galvanizing} I j ron j s f fcc f rom 

therefore the gal- pin holes and dc- 

vanbred coating i% purer and will fccts, because of the even texture 
last many times longer than that of and freedom from gas bubbles 
on steel or ordinary iron. in the iron. Armco Iron has 

Armco Iron Lath resists rust- already been adopted very largely 
It is being used in 6ome of the by makers of refrigerators and 
largest buildings of the country, other enameled products for the 
such as Wool worth Building in same reason. 

New York Armen lath, either n* armco iv *—•» 

. ,, ■ *t*r- lNil IWI t*r*/u«4 lfc*t reark to nanu- 

in the Herringbone pattern as t> r** .— , M —\ 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 

Litf*st4 MonmfMlmrfri und*r t panl*4 /iu/r»«U<«aJ XUiil f'nducti Cvmf+ny 

Bos 5M. MIDDLETOWN. OHIO 

Branch Otn>.«4 ia CXv ja*». r»tt**»rth. Ivtrotf. Nrw York. » Lout*. Oevr*amJ. Clixlnn.ii I 
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ch* dinner coot only thirteen cent* higher go out of the milk bunmoso and the price 
than that of the breakfast. to the consumer goes up. 

M Nor, in hard time®, do I believe in cuttirig We all remomber the day when milk was 
down food. Unlwa the furnace is kept four or five cent* a quart; and the popula- 
stoked up beneath the hotter there will not lion survived, though an army of political 
be any *tcam beat in the rooms upstairs; harpies were not supported as inspectors, 
and unless the family stomach is stoked M Save the Babies' Lives ! M has been used as 
up there will be no courage and grit in the a rallying cry—and milk to-day b from sirht 
head. I should add a dessert always, in to ten cents a quart in the citirel You 
the hardest timet*. get it all Pasteurized and sterilized and 

" What do the avrrage hard-up city ten- the-cowa-only-koow-whnt, in hermetically 
anent fumttire do for dresert? They dash sealed germ proof jars; but the trouble is 
out to a delicatessen store and buy ready- the price seals thoee jars to many babies 
made pastry or cake. Ten cent*’ worth of altogether. 

apples properly cooked with waite bread It is worth asking whether more babtt* 
crumba will supply a dtssert for two days, died under the old system of ample cheap 
" You say people cannot eat boiling piece® milk than die under the present system of 
at every dinner. To be sure they cannot; scarce high-priced milk. The net results 
but on the day they buy liver or steak let are: Farmer* go out of the milk business 
them use carrot* for the vegetable; and and babies go without milk, 
then you have both soup and meat at And so one could go on down the list of 
lower price than boiled meat. You ask me all the farmer has to sell. If the discarded 
whether this is all theory scientific cook- produce of the farmer could be put on the 
Irig. L*t me tell you: Hundreds of timre city market at a discard price no household 
I have served dinners of soup, meat, vege- need go hungry in a war year. I know 
tables and dessert for four people that coat farmer* who are feeding pure unskimmed 

a fifteen cents each; and I defy you or any- milk to their hogs becau* it does not pay 
r else to know it. At a rretaurant the them to ship it to the dty babica. 
wimp meal would coat each person a dollar. 

“Supper can be supplied at the same coat How to Liao Without Income 

as breakfast; ao your family of five can 

keep their bring down to forty-eight cents Rent is probahly going to be the most 
for food a day—or le» than nftasn dollars oppressive feature of war times this winter, 
a month." According to endJesn tables of statistic*. 

But how, I asked, is the hard-up family compiled all over the world, rent should 
to pay for the extra gas to do this cooking? rsprresnt just a sixth of income. Statistic* 
The woman looked at me quietly. That do not state what proportion rent should 
is where this war w going to enforce thrift, bear when there is no income; hut. ac- 
When tin** are so hard there are multi- cording to economics, income should be 
tudea of boy* and girls out of a home who divided into rent, food, clothe*, savings, 
would gladly nay twenty dollar* a month to contingent'!**, fuel, and extras such as 
board In the home of such a family. That street-car fare*. Where, in a big city, can a 
would in many caw pav both rent and family of five find a decent roof for fifteen 
fuel. Is it any greater hardship than what I dollars—the amount allowed for food? In 
saw in Thirty-fourth Street yesterday? A a big city one cannot find housing for such 
woman who had been a forewoman in a a figure not from Seattle to Washington, 
factory was selling papers, and afraid to let It doe* not exist; so quarters at higher rent 
her eye* wander an inch to the right or left are taken and rooms are sublet, 
for fear of being recognized! And here again intervene mor* aumptu- 

L*t us put our foolish pride in our pock- ary laws, forbidding housing under this, 
eta. resole our shore and turn our dream*. that and the other condition. Yet all 


You won’t have to dodge the carv¬ 
ing if you'll just make up your mind 
to have a Keen Kutter carving set. 
It will make the job easier and help 
put skill in your hand. The edge 
on a Keen Kutter carver stays on 
a long time, and it goes through. 
Yes, sir! 


Carving Sets 


arc made with infinite pains from the 
finest of materials, by men who have 
gained rare skill through long expe¬ 
rience. That’s why they stand first 
in uncounted thousands of homes 
where nothing but first quality cutlery 
will do. 

You ought to know Keen Kutter 
quality in your home. You ought to 
have this dependable table cutlery. 
Remember this, please: if you say, 
after you use it, that it isn’t all we 
say, if it doesn’t prove satisfactory, 
the dealer is authorized to return the 
money. 

"Tha Rtralltchon of Quality ftamaina 
/-ong After the Price is Forgotten.** 
Tf«*e Muk kcvwm*. -fc. C SIMMON*. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Company 

Sc UuU N*. York PWiUd.lpfca* 
Tolodo 

Smkxs City Wkkiu 
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The new “Leader 

with an 


New features 
New price 
New terms 


K 


EEINEMENT in mechanical details and 


IV ment in general design distinguish the 
“Leader.” Nothing that could possibly add to its 
right to the place of honor in your home is missing. 
If you can figure out any way to secure more genu 
ine, wholesome pleasure for the whole family, for so 
little money, all right. But if you have been waiting 
for the opportunity to buy a good instrument some 
time at your price and on your terms, see your 
Columbia dealer now. Have him help you select 
your records. Make your first payment and open 
your home to “all the music of all the world.” 

Every Columbia dealer ran shmv you larger ami more 
sively finished Columbia models a / higher prices. 
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At the Rate of $10 a Month 

(and a fractional first payment) you obtain immediate possession 
of this incomparable musical instrument with a full record outfit 
of 46 selections (23 double-disc sixtv-fivc-cent records or records 
at any other price up to $15 worth). We have arranged with 
our 8500 dealers, so that for just $100 you may own a complete, 
more than up-to-date, upright, cabineted CJrafonola with a liberal 
equipment of double-disc records—instead of the $200 you may 
have had in mind as the price you would have had to pay for such 
an instrument "uithouf any records. 

One Week’s Use to Prove Satisfaction 

Our guaranty covers this offer as well as the instrument itself. If you 
find the “lxader" not up to our claims for it — or even nor up to your 
expectations — return it within one week and whatever money you have 
deposited as your first payment will be refunded. 

Specifications 

This “Leader" Columbia Grafonola embodies every one of the exclusive 
Columbia features found in no other make of “talking machine"—and 
several wholly new improvements for 1915 . 

Exclusive Columbia Features Exclusive Added Features for 
embodied in the “ Leader" 1915 embodied in the" Leader' 9 

Tee-lull, round, clear, natural. ImSMimml Record Ejector-IV cmihr the 

Tom Coatral-bynw«n»(if (hr tuiu control serially numbered push-button brings Uic 

V, v T* . ,'". h W *■«* ,br pb<c ,Kr record wanted forward far mill# ft '• 

double-Ultle-door idea. easily taken out, but without risk of falling 


This model 
without records 
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EDWIN ClGARCa.lNC - I dl e st Mai! Order C 


in tlw World 


Cornctmdmd from Pago 8) 

One bright broker in New York coaid nee boon raised, and demands his commission 
no reason why be should divide tea with of, say, ten per cent thereon, 
anyone: so be organized his own redemp* The victim, of course, refuses to pay it, 
lion company, with himself as treasurer and on the ground that he has not received any 
ha stenographer as secretary. And he even money. This argument is met by the Hat 
did some business, though it is understood statement that if the salesman doos not 
that he has since abandoned this plan. receive his commission he will advise his 
A broker generally takes care of his clients customers to withdraw their subecriptions: 
and deans up without resorting to the use and the further fact that the commission is 
of European concerns, which aiwayi means due when the solo is made and accepted by 
greatly Irasened earnings for each of the the principal, whether the stock is ever ac- 
conspiratora. He does this by having a tually paid for or not, is forcibly presented 
confederate pose ms an investor and find to him. 

such faults with the enterprise as will cause Fear of a lawBuit—and, even more, of the 

the broker to declare that the whole matter lota of the subscriptions—generally cause* 
has been misrepresented to him: and con- the victim to pay the salesman at leafct a 
sequcntly he " cannot soe his way clear to goodly percentage of thte alleged commis- 
jeopardtze the reputation of hia house by rion. when be tries to deliver the stock 
continuing as fiscal agent." sold and collect therefor, he actually finds 

the subscribers, but is informed that they 
Realising on Good Protpmcts have changed their minds, or forsome reason 

have decided to do nothing further in the 
Oftentimes the prospect aeema so easy matter. So he ha* been victimised to the 
that the broker feels it would be a waste of amount of the commtoaiona paid, 
opportunity to divide what money his client To be succemful in a game of this kind, 
has in his pockets with any guaranty con- it must be granted, a quality of brain and 
cem; so a plan is used whereby all the an ability far above the average are re- 
money paid by the client comes to tbe bro- quired. To converse intelligently regard- 
ker. This b termed tbe circularization plan, ing a different sort of project each hour of 
Voluminous lists of name* are shown tbe the day, and to show sufficient knowledge of 
prospect as bring those of possible investor*. it to make the other man think you have 
In some cases they are exploited as being spedal knowledge of enterprise* similar to 
regular customers who have bought thou- hia, require study and wide reading, 
sands of dollars' worth of securities from To be able to decide whether it is worth 
this particular broker. while to spend the nemaiary time to t* 

It is necessary that tbe enterprise in lead a victim to the end requires an ubiLity 
question be laid before these investors by to Judge human nature that is secured only 
means of attractive literature including, of after lone contact with and study of man- 
courae, a properly written and attractively kind. No average man can successfully 
printed prospectus. The broker wtimates conduct a scheme of this kind and remain 
that having the prospectus written by an out of jail; for in all his conversations 
"eminent financial writer," including the he has to be careful not to go too far in hia 
preparation and cost of pontage, will require statements, and yet he must be emphatic 
u certain stated amount, which, when paid, and promise enough to induce his victim to 
is turned into as much profit as possible, part with his money. 

A prospectus is hurriedly dictated in the Sometime* a promoter who has taken hia 
broker's office; but it may never be printed, share of tbe public's money falls a victim to 
the excuse given being that it was deemed these brokers. For instance, there came 
best to have it typewritten, though it cost some time ago to a large Eastern city a man 
the broker more. An old and many times who was looking for some one to sell stock 
used post-office receipt for postage is brought in a water-power company he had organized 
to light and tbe date changed. in a Western state. 

In order to increase tbe air of legitimacy 

further, friends or confederate* of the broker Soiling and Golfing Sold 

write to the client, ostensibly for more data 

than the prospectus gives; so that the client This promoter hod organized the com- 
has absolute proof from these inquiries that pany with a lot of dummy directors, and 
the circularization is being earned on and ao had no troubk'.in purchasing from it three 
is bringing forth fruit. hundred thousand dollars' worth of the 

This long - looked - for and anxiously stock, par value, for ten cents on tbe dollar, 
awaited fruit never Beema to ripen and drop, giving nis demand note In payment there- 
however. Tbe client after a while gets tired for. By his own efforts he had sold thi* 
of waiting and looks for another broker; stock to an amount equal to two hundred 
and the broker » ready for another sucker, and ten thousand dollars, par value, getting 
In order to increase the feeling of confi- for it an average of about twenty cents a 
dcnce in the mind of tbe prospect, and to share. Then, in an unfortunate moment, 
make him understand the great interest he met a broker, who "sold," after being 
the broker has taken in his project, often- guaranteed, tbe balance to a large London 
times the hrokcr agrees to advance a por- financial house. 

tion of the expense money if the client will After the promoter had paid all fees, the 
supply tbe balance, the broker to be recorn- expense* of a trip to Europe for the broker 
pensed when the securities arc sold. and himself- for be was poing to know with 

This practice was carried out so elabo- w hom bo was dealing, being too experienced 
rately, in a case where the guaranty fee was to be taken in—and the examiner's fees and 
three thousand dollars, that the broker and expense* from London to California, he 
his client visited the guaranty com pony with found that he had parted with something 
two thousand dollars of tbe client's money over sixteen thousand dollars; but he could 
and on* thousand dollars belonging to tbe not enter a complaint, for his own bands 
broker. Tbe contract was made and the were too badly soiled, 
broker and the victim departed. On reach- When the seeker after capital finds a aup- 

ing the street the broker found an excuse pixied financial house that will agree to en- 
for returning to the office of the company, dcavor to raise money for him, or secure 
where he hurriedly received the return of underwritings, with no more knowledge of 
his one thousand dollars and also got half his enterprise than what he tells them him- 
of tbe two thousand dollars the victim had self, be had hotter looe his check hook and 
paid over. have some one rise carry his carfare. No 

The habits and method* of fake stock legitimate house is going to give any time 
and bond salesmen have been exposed be- to any project that will not stand examina- 
fore, but a new plan nowbeing used success- tion, and particularly examination before 
fully is worthy of mention. By this plan the* securities are Bold—not afterward, 
the salesman brings in signed subscriptions What real chance has the average honest 
for a few thousand dollars' worth of the man in the hands of a crowd so able and 
stock, to be paid for at some future time or willing to take his money as these here 
when some specified amount of capital has described? The answer is-he has none. 


jAuioStrop 


edge without 
changing the blade 


Remember this — it is just as true of any safety 
razor as it is of the blade your Grandfather used: 

You’ve Got to Strop Your Razor 
to Get a Perfect Shave 

A razor that hasn’t been freshly stropped isn’t fit to 
put on your face. 

Give your AutoStrop Safety Razor half a dozen 
licks on the strop. You don’t have to remove the 
blade from the holder. It strops itself —and you'll 
appreciate what a perfect shave means. 

If your beard is wiry, strop your razor during the 
shave, just as the head barber doe* when he gives 
you a cool, velvety shave. 

— and consider the economy. You don’t have to 
buy a package of new blades every month or so. 
Write for Booklet 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company 
345 Fifth Amm.. N.w York Tmnto London 
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It you are a 
good judge of 
character— 
I can 
make 


I On tnadi yen to iOiHc viur jury. tttt* 
ir»P*i«>. >«ur «plu»vr. yew ctvtMjyce, IW 
■ urata. lb# Sttupt* yoo B«1 cuiu. ) and ll< 
can, who. u year paatn«r. nay auU a i i kum 
o« i tailor*- o| jmtft hMnm vraturra 
Only a limits »umU« U •fcafefite ran b* 
lalian. Scnal ewima fo* aW»- ttny fWE 


■ INfjUiBV BLANK — 
J&m KATHERINE M M. BLACKFORD 
R«tiw c4 Review* Cumpanv 
30 Irvuic Place New Y 


pumnvES 
VERSUS PRIMITIVES 

1 Continued frem Page IS) 

ooldicni hod three separate times hoisted 
white flogs in token of subnu*«ion and then 
had fired at clooc range on the German 
troops advancing to awpt thair surren- 
d«f. Also, he went on, English toldiers, 
in Irene hen the Germans were about to uke. 
smeared their faces with blood from dead 
companions and, counterfeiting death, lay 
auirt until the Germans hod enarvad past 
than; then rose and fired into th« backs of 
the Germans. Listen to him further: 

“So now," he bukI, "our men are under 
orders to disregard the white flog unless the 
English come out into the open and throw 
down their guns and throw up their hands. 
Likewise we kill without mercy any unin¬ 
jured man who b found behind an earth¬ 
work. pretending to be dead. We take 
no more chances with such treacherous 
scoundrels. 

“Ah, but you should see our Bavarians 
going for them at cloae quarter*! When the 
order is given to charge with fixed bayo¬ 
nets, each man pulls out a big knife and 
clamps it between his teeth. When he gets 
among the enemy he takes hit ride in both 
bands, bolding it eroar*be—so!—and. lift¬ 
ing it above his bead, he brings It down with 
all his might on tbe other fellow's bayonet 
and beats it to the earth. Then he takes 
him bv the throat and usw his knife- ao! M 

As I eaid More, in this war you can hear 
almost anything you have a mind to hear. 1 

I am just os little inclined to believe the 
statement mode by a wounded officer to a 
man who. in turn, told it to me. Tbe first 
motor said that, os be lay on the held at 
night, after being shot through the hreast. 
be saw a French peasant robbing tbe bodies 
of tbe dead. According to this officer tbe 
ghoul cut off the swollen fingers of corpses 
for the sake of the rings on them, and 
hacked off the hand of a dead captain to 
get a gold bracelet which was chained fast 
about the stiffened wrist—most married 
men in Germany wear gold wedding rings, 
you know, and many of the unmarried men 
wear gold engagement bracelets, as women 
do in America. 

TA# Story of the Doctor of Jtix 

The narrator wound up his ghastly story 
with a crowning touch of horror. From 
•beer deviltry, he said, the robber stuck his 
knife into the legs of a German who was 
still conscious, though helplews, and then 
sliced off a atrip of hk fta»h bodily. 

The day after 1 heard this 1 was told 
that the decapitated body of a German 
officer hod just been brought from Belgium. I 
It was believed he had been beheaded by 
amamins who found him wounded. 1 in- . 
vretigated atraightway. True enough, the 1 
dead man had been found; but the facta 
robbed the tragedy of some of its more 
awful aspects. It developed that, as he 
drove in an automohilo through tbe coun¬ 
try at high 8t*ed in the night, a dangling 
strand of telegraph wire caught the poor 
devil across the throat and almost severed 
his neck. 

It was significant of the state of mind 
Into which war puts an ordinarily peaceful j 
community that thia thing created no more 
than a pawing interest among the people. 
They spoke of it for a moment, shrugged 
their shoulders and then talked of some¬ 
thing Where men are being slaugh¬ 
tered daily by the thousand the death of one 
man, even under circumstanced so unusual 
and so horrifying. becoroo of no conse¬ 
quence. There ss one more name to bo 
added to the sickening total that's all! 

1 made a tour of half a doxen hoepiula, 
seeking for victims of alleged atrocities. 
At the largest hospital of all 1 Interviewed • 
Doctor Licven, a distinguished specialist of 
Aix, now enrolled in the service os a chief 
surgeon. He offered proof that on aa early , 
a date us September eighth an automobile 
flying tbe Red Cross flag and bearing 
nurses and physicians had been ahot into I 
by civilians in the town of Hcrve. directly 
acroe* the frontier. A nurw was slightly | 
wounded: the driver of the car came back 
with two bullet holes In his cap. But be 
could produce no men whose eyes bad been 
gouged out. 

w 1 believe these thing* have happened," i 
be said. “ 1 abo believe that the number of I 
such cates has been greatly exaggerated. , 
You will understand, however, that when 
a man who has already been wounded is so 
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Don't think of a Burroughs as a machine. No 
one wants a machine if lie can get along as well 
without it. But every business needs Burroughs— 
the Brain. The machine itself is just a lot of 
wheels and levers. The Brain is a trained serv¬ 
ant which renders profitable service every day 
and hour. Burroughs, the Brain, gives the book¬ 
keeper’s brain a real chance to work. It carries 
the burden of your figure work—more accurately 
than human brains — in a fraction of the time — 
and practically for nothing. 

We have trained a Burroughs Brain to do your 
kind of work. There are many different kinds of 
Burroughs, each especially adapted to a particular 
business need — of smallest merchant or biggest 
manufacturer. Let us study your business. We will 
recommend a Burroughs which will take hold 
of your work with the specialized intelligence of 
a highly trained clerk. This preliminary study of 
your needs is an important phase of Burroughs 
Sendee. We prove what a Burroughs Adding 
Machine will do before we try to sell you. 

We have a department of System Service which 
helps you work out better business methods. 
Thousands of business men are using this service. 

Our Invention Sendee Department keeps 97 men 
at work studying how to make the Burroughs 
more useful and less expensive. This department 
has succeeded in building into even our $175 
machine several times the utility we were able at 
first to give in a $475 machine. 

And after you have purchased the right machine, 
Burroughs Sendee continues. There is a Bur¬ 
roughs Sendee Station within a few minutes’or 
an hour’s reach of nearly every owner. If you 
damage a machine, we fix it immediately. We 
clean and oil every Burroughs for a year free. 

And back of these Sendee activities is a great 
factory and organization, which, in a sense, is an 
active partner to Business the world over. The 
Burroughs is but a machine—Burroughs Sendee 
is a big force you need in your business. Tell us 
just what are your business problems—leaks — 
dangers—and we will come back with practical 
ideas gleaned from hundreds in yourown business. 

Will you talk this over with a Burroughs man? 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

99 Burrough* Block, Detruir, Michigan Mmm BSSSt^ST mm 


99 Burroughs Block, Dctruu, Michigan Mmm BSSSi.^ST‘ m 

«* o44m$ omJ *4 amJ m-Ahim 

raktolaiiMf methimti +U4 -«4 m/ cjf.kfertof 

vsiAiwj M iifrrrml #*.' iu«kbaaJu«i or 9ultr<, — 

S/SP 00 J> JU «• V. S. JUay mi, ./ UittiA. 
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How the Public Profits 
By Telephone Improvements 



Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country 


Time WM when a switchboard 
required a roomful of boy* to 
handle the call* of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 

A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun¬ 
dred wire*. If strung in the old 
way. these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty crosa 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi¬ 
tive in city streets. 

These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 

But those which have had the most 
radical effect resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele¬ 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 

I his progress in economy, as weil as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor¬ 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


Early 

Telephone 

Um 


Typical 
Present-day 
Exchange 


If City Wires 
Were Carried 
Overhead 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And associated Companies 
One Policy One System Universal Service 


The Largest Club in America 

**###*# 

Comparatively few people know that the largest club in America is 
composed exclusively of girls. There arc no dues anti no entrance fee, 
and the only qualification for membership is a desire to make money. 
In the ten years of its existence its members have earned almost three 
quarters of a million dollars through their membership alone. This 
year they earned 590,000. Mos* of these girls never earned a cent until 
they Joined the club, the doings of which arc chronicled each month in 
a department devoted to its interests in The Ladies Htmt Journal, 

And now, at the commencement of iu eleventh year of existence, the 
scope of the organization has been enlarged so that every member may 
earn a regular monthly salary. Membership is open to any girl who wants 
to earn money. Just as many as have that desire will be included Any 
girl may learn all about the organization and its benefits by addressing 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 

THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL. PHILADELPHIA 
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hospital hut one Patient who tells of miu- 
treatmenl at the hands of a Belgian." 

With that he called in a white, wasted 
lad of nineteen who carried his shattered 
right arm in a sling. The youth aaid his 
name was Wolfgang Koechler; that he was 
the son of a university profemor at Mag¬ 
deburg; and that on August fifth hits 
company of the Seventy-fourth Infantry 
Regiment of Hanover, in which be was an 
ensign, went into action at Liege and was 
almost wiped out In the crossfire from two 
fortresses. With fourteen others, all badly 
wounded, he was captured and token to a 
hospital In th* city. 

"Tho next day." he said, "tbe wife of 
the surgeon In charge of the hospital came 
Into the room where w© were lying and told 
us that if her brother, who was serving 
in tbe Belgian army, should he killed or 
injured she would poison ail of ua. We be- 
l**v«l what she said, and we were so terri¬ 
fied by her threats that we feared to cat the 
food given us or to drink any water except 
that which ws saw drawn from a tap In the 
room. I was almost dead from starvation 
when our soldier* captured the hospital, 
put us in automobiles and brought us here." 

In all fainra I must may that this young 
Wolfgang Koochler was the only German 
soldier 1 found In Aix who could actually 
claim to have undergone hard usage in 
Belgian hands. 

However, as I said at the beginning of 
this article, and as I say again at tbe finish 
of it, thb war has taught me one thing, at 
leant—to believe only what I see with my 
own eyes and to doubt most of what I hear 
from others. Certainly I have seen enough 
of bofTor and waste to sicken any normal- 
minded human creature with war, and to 
cure him forever of any delusion that war 
I* a glorious thing, no matter in what cause 
it ia waged. 


Is a cruel, lutking, murdering 
beast any less a beast because k is 
human? If your business fakes you 
into bad or lonely neighborhoods, 
there b but one way to guard against 
the possibility of a crushed skull and 
a broken body—keep your distance 
and cow others into keeping theirs. 
You can get authority, from proper 
officials, to carry when you need it, an 


Imvimibl* Wimdo 


Automatic 


At the crisb the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready**nothing to adjust, 
or forget it gets off the fin* shut. 

But, above all, it is safe. A blow 
on the pocket won't discharge if— 
you can drop it, throw it against a 
wall, do anything except the one 
thing necessary to fire it — a long 
pull on the trigger. You can Ham¬ 
mer the Hammer. It is equipped 
throughout with permanent tenuon, 
unbreakable wire springs. 

$6-4* UiitJuvtrt tr *//*£ Co&Jj Starti 


hold the pawing glances of pcopfo walking 
hurriedly b v or riding past In an automobile, 
or even walking on the opposite side of the 
street - and to them it was nothing but a 
store front. There were many causes for tbe 
reflections in this particular window, one of 
the worst being a lighw-olorcd and so Light- 
rsdsctinr high building across tho street. 

Now the window is so free from glare and 
reflections that it instantly attracts atten¬ 
tion ; for, except on close examination, these 
does not appear to be any glu» at all — 
simply a show window open to the air. The 
eyes of people passing are so accustomed to 
more or Iasi reflection from show window h 
that they are caught by the complete ab¬ 
sence of reflection, as a cofltraaL Every* 
one almost instantly notices mlnaing plate 
glam on tbe morning after a windstorm bos 
blown in a show window. 

The remedy for this window had to be 
worked out to suit the particular location, 
though the general principle apply to most 
case*. A curved plate-glam window was 
substituted for the ordinary flat glow 
curved in such a wuy thut the worst I in lit 
reflections of that location would not reflect 
to tbe sya k v d of pedestrians. This gla* 
was placed in the show-window space some 
distance back, thus avoiding mo*t of the 
reflections from up and down the street. 

The window-space—floor, w alla and ceil¬ 
ing between the glum and the front of the 
building was painted a dull black. Black 
dow not reflect light, but absorbs iu Thus 
any light falling Ju*t in front of the window 
would not reflect from the glum to tbe eye- 
level on tbe sidewalk. With ordinary show 
.it from the sidewalk reflected 


Srni fr»c t M« ft?-?«(*• 
n.ik, mla MM *n 
*U)Ut Rrvulvrt*. I%v| 

t ihn«.-.ii Champion 

Krtgui* Hkvtk* 
MutuKe-lw. 


windows _ 

from the ghu« nftrn rouse* trouble. 

The now window ho* been found to be safe 
front accidental damage, both bwruuseuf its 
stnmgth. due to its curve, and because it 
is far enough back from the sidewalk to be 
out of the way of mast dangers. 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg. Mass. 

MltatWoSe K«vY«Hl mU*ik«<5l. l 5ft»FiMcaM 
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o Catsup 


Charles Dudley Warner said: *'lt 
takes more Brains to run a Grocery 
Store than to govern an island ” 


Other famous Kerch-Hut Delicacies are: 
BMch Nil Prrp«**'l BrccK-.N'wl Slirrtf RwMl 

B..ch-N«i Oscir s Smc. B.*ch-Nwt Peanut B-.Hct 


Y OUR Grocer knows 
a great deal about 
Catsup. In fact,your 
Grocer today is a food 
authority. If only he had 
time to tell each customer 
what he really thinks and 
knows about quality I 
He does take time every 
day to tell what he 
knows to some custom¬ 
ers—and it is not always 
his big cliarge customers 
either, or his automobile 
trade. He tells the care¬ 
ful buyers. Folks who arc 
interested. No use talk¬ 
ing to people who don't 
care. 

Your Grocer knows 
why we began to make 
Catsup. And how, under 
Beech-Nut auspices, Cat¬ 
sup became a delicacy. 

He knows that as a 
basis we began in the 
usual way. We bought 
tomatoes in the market: 
shipped them to the fac¬ 
tory : made them into pulp, 
from which we made Cat¬ 
sup. We made good Cat¬ 
sup. But we did not stop 
there. 

Your Grocer knows 
that we found just this: 
producing an entirely dif¬ 
ferent and better Catsup 
in quality and flavor is 
simply the original Beech- 


Nut lesson over again — 
care, patience and del¬ 
icacy of treatment. 

We built a model plant 
in the heart of the finest 
tomato country in Amer¬ 
ica. We get the tomatoes 
at their prime: take them 
fresh from the vine. 

We do not use long- 
hauled tomatoes. We do 
not put down pulp. We 
do not re-cook our ma¬ 
terials. Every step from 
selection of tomatoes to 
bottling is the untiring 
Becch-Nut process, the 
quest for taste and flavor; 
making a thing good to 
eat. 

Your Grocer knows that 
the full-size bottle of this 
delicious Beech-Nut 
Catsup costs you no more 
than ordinary commercial 
Catsup. A bottle is 25 
cents. There is more real 
Catsup in the bottle— 
more concentration, less 
water! 

Another thing your 
Grocer knows is how the 
tendency toward econ¬ 
omy and more careful 
buying is helping the sale 
of Beech-Nut Delicacies— 
simply because people are 
thinking more about 
what they are getting 
for their money. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

(at sap Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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COLLARS 

— dntionrirRt* conclusively ikal correct 
sfpff anil absolute cnmfarl can be obtained 
in the Mn>e collar. 

The only collar* with the little time 
and letnsier saving device* that keep 
your hr from iIh Luik- 

5oJd forrvuh*r«-/ 5 c. 2 for 25< 

If your dealer Uin'l rkem. irwj fjt foe ai. or 
write lee the SiufcwoU dale*. 

HaU. Hartwell A Company, Troy, New York 


The New Howard Ionic 

The latest achievement of tile HOWARD 
Watchmakers and one of the most beautiful 
Time-pieces ever designed. 

The HOWARD Ionic-12-size, 17-jewel, 
extra-thin, open-face, the movement adjusted 
to three positions, temperature and isochro- 
nism, cased in a single-joint gold-filled case of 
special design, exceedingly flat and compact— 
price $40. 

Owing to the extreme care given to the 
finish anil adjustment of every HOWARD 
movement, only a small number of these new 
watches will be available this year. 

The more enterprising jewelers will make 
a point of having a few to show, and we would 
strongly advise anyone who is interested to sec 
the Ionic and make reservation at an early date. 

A llrrri S'ivb Is Avar* wants *Li yen par kr It- TW wiev c i neb H'rd. I* AW 
r tVc tansry ar>J a fituri uk« mbM -twa Ai ll<|ml (Mtb rUWf Is a Cmcnt 
iif4 U- Rjm f.ns caw at *40, la tUt 2 I at fIN-ui iW ID W A AD 

NOWARD xx*U. m fit*. 

No wt’7 jruxitr tt ,n *U »u * HOWARD WATCH. 

Titjrtothr toil tun ii a /**./ man ti inrw 

R HOWARD WATCH WORKS, B^ton, Muss. 

Canadian WHoUaala Dapots Lamidta Bids.. Toronto 


Over 
1000 Styles 

Prices 

$12 to 
$100 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. 


StwraM. Mick 


MR. CREX OF MONTE CARLO 


(Contlnumd from Pago 21) 


44 This is what I mean.'' he declared with 
the appearance of great franknena: “ I am 
going to ipcak to you upon the Absurd 
question oi money. I havo an income of 
which, awn if I wwt boundlwaly extrava¬ 
gant. i could not hope to spend half. A 
speculation the week before 1 left England 
brought ice a profit of a million marks. But 
for the banking interests of ray country and 
tha feeling that I am the trustee for thou¬ 
sand! of other people, it would weary roe to 
look for Investment*. And you—you came 
in to-night looking worn out juat because 
you had lost a handful or no of those 
wretched plaques. There, you s*o it is 
coming now! I should like permission to do 
more than call myself your friend. 1 should 
like permlwlon to be also your banker/* 
She looked at him quietly and search- 
ingly. Ilis heart began to beat faster. At 
least she was in doubt. Ha hod not wholly 
lost. Hi* chance even was good. 

“My friend/* »he said. r *I believe that 
you are honest. I do, indeed, recognize your 

S int of view. The thing b an ahsurdity, 
t you know all conventions, even the 
most foolish, have some human and natural 
right beneath them. I think that the con¬ 
vention that forbids a woman's accepting 
money from a man, however close a friend, 
b Like that. Frankly, my first impulse u 
few minutes ago wua to ask you to lend me 
a thousand pound*. Now I know that I 
cannot do it/' 

“Doyou really mean that?'* be asked in 
a tone of deep disappoint menu “Ifvoudoi 
am hurt. It proves that the friendship that 
to roe is so dear b to you a very slight thing/* 
•'You mustn’t think that,” she pleaded. 
“And please. Mr. DvMMHNgiW, don't 
think that I don’t appreciate all your kind- 
BMS. Short of accepting your money I 
would do anything to prove St." 

“ There need be no question of a rift." be 
reminded her in a low tone. “If I were a 
perfect stranger I might still bo your banker. 
You must nave money from somewhere. 
Are you going to ask your husband?" 

She bit her lip for a moment. If. indeed, 
be had known her actual position his hopes 
would have been higher still. 

"I cannot possible ask Henry for any¬ 
thing," *ho confessed. “ I had made up my 
mind to ask him to authorize the lawyer* to 
advance me my next ouarter'a allowance. 
After what has paased between us though, 
and considering everything, 1 don't feci 
that I con do it.*' 

“Then may I ask how you really mean to 
get more money?" he went on gently. 

She looked at him a little piteously. 
“Honeetly, I don’t know," she admitted. 
“1 shall be quite frank with you. Henry 
allows me two thousand five hundred a 
year. I brought nine hundred pounds out 
with me, and 1 have nothing more to come 
until June." 

“And how much have you left of the 
nine hundred pounds?" he arked. 

“Not enough to pay my hotel bill," she 
groaned. 

He smiled. 

"Circumstance* ore too strong for you/' 
he declared. "You must go to u hanker. 
1 Halm the right of being that banker. I 
shall draw up a promiwory note—no. wc 
needn’t do that—two or three checks, per¬ 
haps. dated June, August and October. I 
shall charge you five per cent Interest and 
I shall lend you a thousand pound*/' 

Her eyes sparkled. The thought of the 
money was wonderful to her. A thousand 
pounds that very night! She thought it 
all over rapidly. She would never run such 
rbk* again. She would play for small 
amounts each day—Just enough to amuMc 
beraeif. Then if she wen? lucky she would 
plunge, only she would choose the right 
moment. Very likely she would be able to 
pay the whole amount hack in a day or two. 
If Henry minded wril.it was hi*own fault. 
He should have been different. 

"You put it *o kindly/* she suid grate¬ 
fully, " that 1 am afraid I cannot refuse. 
You ore very, very considerate, Mr. Dra- 
conmcyer. ft certainly will be nicer to owe 
the money to you than to a stranger." 

“1 am only glad that you are godng to be 
reasonable/* be remarked—“glad really for 
both our sake*. And remember," he went 
on cheerfully, “that one isn’t young and at 
Monte Carlo too many times in one’s life. 
Make up your mind to enjoy yourself. If 
the luck goet against you for a Little longer, 
come again. ^ ou are bound to win in the 
end. Now. if you like, we’ll have our coffee 


outside. I'll go and fetch the money and 
you shall make out your checks/* 

He scribbled hastily on a piece of paper 
for a moment. 

“ These are the amount*/' he pointed out. 
“I have charged you five per cent per 
annum interest. As I con deal with money 
at something under four I shall make quite 
a respectable profit more than enough to 
pay for our dinner!" 

Sho seemed suddenly years younger. The 
prospect of llie evening before her wua 
enchanting. 

"You really are delightful!" she ex¬ 
claimed. "You can't think how different 
I shall feel when I go into the dub to-night. 
I am perfectly certain that it*s having 
plenty of money that helps one to win." 

He smiled. 

"And plenty of courage," he added. 
“ Don't waste your time trilling with small 
stake*. Bid up for the big thing*. It b the 
only way in gambling and in life." 

He ruoe to nis feet and tbeir eyes mot for 
a moment. Once marc she felt vaguely 
troubled. She nut that disturbing thought 
away from her however. It was foolish to 
think of drawing hack now. If he admired 
her—well, so did most men! 
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T HE Villa Mimosa flamed with 
from the top story to the ground 
The entrance gate* stood wide open. All 
along the drive lamps Hashed from unsus¬ 
pected places beneath the yellow-flowering 
trees. One roam only seemed shrouded in 
darkness and mystery, and round that one 
room was concentrated the tense life of the 
villa. Thick curtains had been drawn with 
careful hands. The heavy door had been 
securely cloeed. The French windows that 
led out on to the buicony had boon almost 
barricaded. The four men who wore seattd 
round the tahlo had certainly secured for 
themselves what swned to be a complete 
and abaotut* isolation. Yet there was, 
nevertheless, a sense of uneuainesa, an inde¬ 
scribable air of tension in the atmosphere. 
The quartet had somehow the appearance 
of conspirators who had not settled down to 
their work. It was the last arrival, the man 
who oat at Mr. Grex's right hand, who was 
responsible for the general unrest. 

Mr. Grex moved a little nervously In the 
chair he had just drawn up to thi table. 
Ho looked toward Draconmeyer a* lie 
opened the procoodings. 

“Monsieur DouaiUe," he said, “has 
come to see us this evening at my own 
urgent request. Before we commence any 
sort of discussion he has askod mo to make 
it distinctly understood to you both—to 
you, Mr. Draconmeyer, and to you, Herr 
Sriingman - that this is not in any sense of 
tho word a formal meeting or convention. 
We ore all here, us it happens, by accident. 
Our friend Selingman, lor instance, who Is 
a past master in the arts of pleasant living, 
has not missed a season hare formany year*. 
Draconmeyrr in also a habitu*. 1 myself, 
it Is true, have spent my winter* elsewhere 
for various reasons and am comparatively a 
stranger, but my visit here was arranged 
many months ago. You yourself, Monsieur 
DouaiUe, arc a good Parisian, and no good 
Parisian should miss hi* yearly pilgrim¬ 
age to the Mecca of the pleasure seeker. 

IMt together thi* evening, therefore, 
purely as friends who have a common in¬ 
terest at heart." 

The man from whom this atmewphere of 
nervousness! radiated—a nun of medium 
. >-i i -I toward corpulence, with n 

small gray imperial, a thin red ribbon in his 
buttonhole and slightly prominent fea¬ 
tures-promptly interposed. He hod the 
air of a man wholly ill at ease. All the time 
Mr. Grex had been speaking he hud been 
drumming upon the table with his faro- 

"Precisely! Precisely!" he exclaimed, 
“Above all things that must he understood. 
Ours is a chance meeting. My visit in these 
part* is in no way connected with the corre¬ 
spondence 1 have had w ith one of our friends 
here. Further." Monsieur DouaiUe con¬ 
tinued impressively, "it must he distinctly 
understood that any word I may be dis¬ 
posed to utter, either in the way of state¬ 
ment or critklMti, is wholly and entirely 
unofficial. I do not even know what the 
subject of our discussion is to be. I ap¬ 
proach it with the more hesitation because 
I gather, from some slight hint dropped 
by our friend here, that it deal* with a 
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GUARANTEE 

Each fWpfyt actlCo 
Tooth Brush is made 
of the best materials. 
If defective we will 
replace it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 

Mam. 


You 


are 


fully protected by thij 
guarantee if you ute a 

fVapfaftoic, 

> Tooth ‘Brmfi 

'A Clean Tooth 

(5^3^ Never Decays" 

Ufl D.B nr Off 

Ii mein*, if Any Pio-pliy-Uc-iir T«olh Brudi 
fail* to give the Krricf you think it ihould 
return it to us aad nt will rej«U<r it with a 
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Bcbeme? which. if ever it should be carried 
into effect, would b 9 to the disadvantage of 
a nation with which we are at present on 
terms of the greatest friendship. Mv pres¬ 
ence here, except on the terms 1 nave 
stated." he concluded, his voice shaking a 
little, "would he an unpardonable offense 
to that country/* 

Monsieur Douaille’a somewhat labored 
explanation did little to lighten the atmos¬ 
phere. It was the genius of Herr Selingman 
that intervened. He leaned back in h» 
chair and he patted his waistcoat thought¬ 
fully. 

" I have things to •ay." be declared," but 
1 cannot say them. 1 have nothing to 
smoke no dwette, no cigar. 1 arrive 
here choked with dust. As yet the circum¬ 
stance seems to have escaped our host's 
notice. Ah, what is that I see?' 1 he added, 
rising suddenly to his feet, his face covered 
with a broad smile. "Mv host, you axe 
acquitted l I look round the table here at 
which I am invited to seat myself, and I per¬ 
ceive nothing but a few stumpy pens and 
unappetizing blotting paper. By chance 1 
lift my eyes. I seethe part ingof the curtains 
yonder, and behold!' 1 

He rose and rrawed the room, throwing 
back a curtain at the farther end. In the 
recess stood a sideboard laden with all 
manner of wines, glasses of every size and 
ahape. sandwiches, pasties and fruit. Herr 
Selingman stood on one aide with out- 
1 r. bed hand in the manner of a showman. 
He himself was wrapped for a moment in 
admiration. 

"For you others I cannot speak," he 
observed, surveying the label upon a bottle. 
•'For myself here is nectarl" 

With careful fingers he drew th# cork 
At a murmured woid of invitation from Mr 
Grex the others ruse from their places and 
also helped themsel v from the sideboard. 
Selingman took up hb position in the cen¬ 
ter of the hearthrug, with m long tumbler in 
one hand and a sandwich in the other. 

"For myself," he continued, taking a 
huge bite, " I wage war against all formal¬ 
ity. I have been through this sort of thing 
in Berlin, 1 have been through it in Vienna, 
I have been through it in Rome. 1 have sat 
at long tables with politicians, have drawn 
little pictures upon the blotting paper and 
been bored to death. In wearisome fash¬ 
ion we have drafted agreements, we have 
quarreled and bickered, we have yawned 
and made of ourselves men of parchment. 
But to-night," he added, taking another 
huge bite from his sandwich—"to-night 
nothing of that sort is intended. Dracoo- 
meyer and I have an idea, Mr. Grez is 
favorably inclined toward it- That idem isn’t 
a bit of good to ourselves or to anyone else 
unless Monsieur Douaiile here shores our 
point of view. Here we am, then, all met 
together, let us hope, for a week or two's 
enjoyment. Little by little we must try to 
see what we can do toward instilling that 
idea into the mind of Monsieur Douaiile. 
We may succeed, we may fad, but let us 
always remember that our conversations 
are the conversations of four friends met 
together upon what is nothing more nor less 
than a holiday. I hate the sight of those 
sheets of blotting paper and clean pens. 
Who wants to make note*, especially of 
what we ore going to talk about: The man 
who cannot carry notes In his head is no 
statesman/' 

To all of this Monsieur Douaiile beamed 
his approval. Much of his nervousness had 
departed. 

"I agree," he declared. "I like well the 
altitude of our friend Selingman. There b 
something much too formal about this 
table. I am not here to talk treatiw or to 
upset them. To exchange views, if you will, 
but no more. Meanwhile I appreciate this 
generous hospitality, and I remove myself 
to this easy-chair. If anyone would talk 
world politics, I am ready. Why not? 
Why should we pretend that there could bo 
any more interesting subject to men like 
ourselves, in each of whom is placed the 
trust of his country?" 

Mr. Grex nodded his head in assent to 
what both men hod said. 

"The fault b mine," he declared; "but* 
believe me, it wan not intentional. It was 
never my wish to give too formal an air to 
our little meeting- in fact, 1 never intended 
to do more than dwell on the outside edge 
of great subjects to-iught. Unfortunately. 
Monsieur Douaiile, neither you nor I. what¬ 
ever our power or Influence may be. are 
directly responsible for the foreign affairs 
of our countries. We can, therefore, speak 
with entire frnnknenx. Our countries— 
your country and mine—are to-day bound 
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together by an alliance. You hare some- more could be hoped from her. You could 
thin* that almost approaches an alliance not expect, for instance, that nbe would call 
with another country. I am going to tell up all her rr*crv«*. leave the whole of her 
you in plain words what I think you eastern frontier unprotected, and throw 
have been given to understand indirectly into mid-Europe such a force aw would 
many time* during the last few years—that in time subjugate Germany. This could be 
understanding is not approved of in St. done, but it will not be done. We all know 
Petersburg." that." 

Monsieur Douaille knocked the ashes Monsieur Douaille smoked thoughtfully 
from his cigarette. He ga 2 fd thoughtfully for several moment*, 
into the fire of pine logs that was burning "Very well." he pronounced at last; "I 
upon the open hearth. am rather Inclined to agree with all that 

"Mr. Grex," he said, "that is plainer you have said. Yet it aeems to me that you 
speaking than we have ever received from evade the great point. The statu* quo is 
any official source." what we desire; pence is what the world 

r4 l admit it." Mr. Grex replied. "Such wants. If. before such a war aa you have 
a statement on my part may sound a little spoken of » begun, people realise what the 
startling, but I make it advisedly. I know end of It must be, don't you think that that 
the feeling—you will grant that my position itaelf la the greatest help toward peace? My 
entitles me to know the feeling — of the men own opinion. 1 tell you frankly, b that at any 
who count for anything in Russian politics, rate for many years to come there will be 
Perhaps 1 do not mean the titular heads of no war." 

my government. There are other* who have Herr Selingman ***t down hfe glass and 

even more rwponsibilllie*. who count for turned slowly round, 
more. 1 honestly and truthfully assure you "Then let me toll you that you are miz- 
that I speak for the powers that are behind taken.” be declared solemnly. "Listen to 
the government of Russia when I tell you me, my friend DouaiUf? my friend, mind, 
that the English dream of a triple alliance and not the statesman DouaiUc; 1 am a 
bftmoen Ru**ia, England and France will German citizen and you are a French one. 
never be accepted by my country." and K tell you that if In three years' time 

Monsieur Douaillesipped his champagne, your country dow not make up ita mind to 
"This is candor." he remarked: "abeo- strike a blow for Alsace and Lorraine, then 
lute candor. One sftcaks Quite plainly, I in three years' time Germany will declare 
imagine, before our friend the enemy?'* he war upon you." 

added, smiling toward Sclingman. Monsieur Douaille had the expression of 

"Why not?" Selingman demanded, a man who doubto. Selingman frowned. 
"Why not indeed? We aw not fool* here!" He was suddenly immensely serious. He 
"Then 1 would ask you, Mr. Grex." Mon- struck the palm of one hand a great blow 
idcur Douaille continued, "where in the with his denched fist, 
name of all that is cauitable are you to find " Why is it that no one in the world under- 
an alliance more likely to preserve the suzius stands." he crird, " what Germany wants? 
quo in Europe? Both logically and geo- I tell you. Monsieur Douaille, that we 
graphically it absolutely dovetail*. Riroiu don’t hate your country. We love it. We 
is in a position to absorb the whole alien- crowd to Paris. We expand there. It is 
lion of Austria and even to invade the north the holiday place of every good German, 
coast of Germany. The hundred thousand Who wants a ruined France? Not wo! 
troop* or so upon which we could rely from Yd unless there is a change in the inter- 
Great Britain would bo invaluable for many national situation wo shall go to war with 
reasons—firstly. becau«* a mixture of blood you, and I will tell you why. There are no 
is always good, secondly, because the reg- real secrets about this sort of thing. Every 
ular army, which perforce they would have politician who b worth his salt knows them, 
to send us, is of very fine fighting material; The only difficulty la to know w hen a coun- 
and thirdly, because they could Land —to try is in earnest, and how fur it will go. 
glee away a very open secret to you. my That w the value of our nutting. That in 
friend S«ltigman—in a westerly portion, what I am here to say. We shall go to war 
and would very Likely succeed thereby in with you, Monsieur Douaill*, to get Culm-, 
making an outllanking movement toward and when we've got Calais*" Selingman al- 
tha north. 1 presume that at prewent the muitreverentlycondudwl,"thenour»olcmn 
German licet would not come out to battle, lark will be begun." 
in which case the English would certainly "EngLand!" Monsieur Douaille mur- 
be able to do gTcat execution upon the mured. 

northern coast of Germany, AH this, of There was a brief pait*». Selingman had 
course, has been diseased and written seemed for a moment to have passed into 
about, and the next war mapped out in the clouds. There was a sort of gloomy 
a dozen different ways. 1 must confetti, rapture upon hi* face. He caught up 
however, that taking every known conrid* Douaille's last word and repeated it: 

tradon into account I ran find no other "England! And through hoc-" 

distribution of power* so reasonable or so llo moved to the sideboard and filled his 

favorable to my country.” glass. When be came back to his place his 

Mr. Grex nodded. expression had lightened. 

"I find no fault with any word of what "Ah, well, dear Monsieur DouaiUe," be 
you have said," he declared, "except that exclaimed, patting the other'* shoulder in 

K ** is simply the superficial and obvious friendly fashion,' to-night wo merely chat- 
of the man in the street as to the course ter. To-night we are her* to make friends, 
of the next probable war. Now let us go a to gain each tbo confidence of the other, 
little farther. 1 grant all the point* you To oureelvo* let us pretend that we are lit- 
urge in favor of your huggetited triple alii- tie boy* playing the game of our nations 
ance. I will even admit that your forecart France, Germany and !tu»ia. Germany 
of a war taking place under such condition* and Russia, to be frank with you, are wait- 
t* a fairly faithful one. Wc proceed, then: ing for one lost word from Germany's father. 
The war, if It came to pa**, could never be something apteudid and definite to offer, 
decisive. An Immense amount of blood What wo would like France to do, while 
would be shed, treasure recklewly poured France lose* ita money at roulette and dirt* 
out, Europe be rendered desolate. lor the with the pretty ladies at Giro's, is to try to 
sake most largely of whom?—of Japan and accustom itself, not to an alliance with 
America. That is the weakness of tho whole Germany—no, nothing so utopian a* that! 
thing. A war carripd out on the line* you The lion and the lamb may remain apart, 
suggest would be playing the game of these They may agree to be friends, they may 
two countries. Even the victor* would be even wave paw* at each other: but I do 
placed at a huge disadvantage with them, not suggest that they march side by side, 
to say nothing of the losers, who must see What we ask of France is that she look the 
fjlppina away from them forever their place other way. It is very easy to look the other 
under the sun. Itismyopinion and I Dave way. She might look, for instance—toward 

.liiillo.l rVlia mart/t, mnat aoionlIA huII.i v<r.t '* 
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T HIS Christmas you can make that youngster of yours a busy and 
happy railroad magnate. Ives Toys now include everything 

necessary for him to build and run a complete railway line—accessories and all. And 
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hoy the principles of electrical, mechanical and struc¬ 
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to come. 

Ives Trains circle the track under their own power. 
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working models of all kinds of railroad structures. 
He can operate a large number of these models with 
a powerful electric motor (made especially for the 
purpose) which will handle many pounds weight on 
the strong, rigid Struktiron structures. He can load 
and unload freight cars with derricks and cranes— 
build bridges three feet long over which heavy trains 
can pass. 

If your boy has an Ives Railway, a set of Struktiron 
will renew his interest. 

Guaranteed for Long Service 

For nearly fifty years the Ives name has stood for 
toys that arc made well and law long. Toy, hardware 
and department stores sell our Miniature Railways 
and Struktiron. 

Railway sets cost $1 to $33; Struktiron sets from $1 
to $10. We will gladly send you the names of the 
Ives dealers in your town. We make it easy for any¬ 
body, anywhere, to get the genuine Ives Toys. 
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of Ives Toys free on request. Send for it 
mgK today (giving your toy dealer’s name). 
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(Clliimmsti frown P«f» 42) 

readily **ifl this wonderful report provided 
by our generous hoot. For to-night I hnve 
said ray ny. I hava whims, perhaps, but 
with me aeriou* affairs are finished for the 
niaht. I go to the Sporting Club. Mademoi- 
seUe keeps ray place at the baccarat table. 
I feel in the vein. It la a small place, Monta 
Carlo. Let u* make ivo appointment*. We 
shall drift together. And, monsieur/' he con¬ 
cluded. laying hi* hand for a moment upon 
Douallle'a shoulder, “let the thought sink 
into vour brain. Wine out that grogTaphica] 
and logical map of Europe from your mind. 
See thing*, if you can. in the new daylight. 
Then when the idea has been there for just 
a little time—well, we speak again. Come. 
Draeonroayer. I am n»lying upon your rsr 
to get me into Monte Carlo. My bounteous 
boat, Mr. Grex, good night! I touch your 
hand with reverence. The man who poe- 
MsuMs such wine ami offer* It to hi* friends 
it indeed a prince/* 

Mr. Grex ro*e a little unwillingly from 
hi* chair. 


SMYLOCK 

\Co*tittumd frx 


“ It is of no uas to proUat/’ hr remarked 
smiling. <4 I have discovered that our friend 
Selingman will have his way. Rfsidcs. as he 
romindod us, there is one last word to ar¬ 
rive. Come and breathe the odors of the 
Riviera. Monsieur Douaifr. This is when 
I realize that I am not at my villa on the 
Black Sea." 

They pa*»ed out Into the hall and stood 
on the terrace while th* cars drew up. The 
light outside seemed faintly violet. The per¬ 
fume off mimosa and roam and oleander 
came to them in long wave*, subtle and 
vet invigorating. Below them the light* of 
Monte Carlo, dear and brilliant, with no ‘ 
iwcthern fog or mist to dull their radiance, 
shone like gems in tbc mantle of night. 
Sdtngman sighed as he stepped into the 
automobile. 

"W« are men who deserve well from his¬ 
tory,” he declared; “who In the midst of a 
present so wonderful can spare time to plan 
for the generations to come!” 

(TO BB OOtfTtNUSD) 
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“Then it's settled/* says be. “Here; 
let's just make a list of tbei-e* stocks before 
they get out of our hand*. Gee-whack! 
Won’t Petersen be s’prised when he sees roe 
4 * 0 me in with the cash?” 

They were counting and checking when 
we left, satisfied that all they'd have to do 
was to show tbc security and get tho money. 

“Pretty hard Ujim,” says Long Tom, 
looking at me. 

“Yea,” says I; “but can they grab your 
property away from you on a deal of that 
kind? What's t)wi law of the state on it?” 

“You beard wbat John Wesley «i<L M 
Ixmg Tom looked back over his shoulder. 
“How do I know what tbs law of the state 
»? You're a Native Son—not roe. . . . 
Hel-lo! Look at Biddy, homing in on tho 
Mills family, will you? And talking to 'em 
like he’d known 'em for year* 1 Say, Dutch, 
you don't reckon that nard-hirk story has 
touched hi* heart, do you?” 

“Heart- nothing!” I *oy*. “He ain't 
got any heart; but what in thunder b he 
up to?*’ 

It was a queer sight. In the firvt place 
there was Baldy, with his hat off, his bean 
shining like the dome of the Fresno court¬ 
house. That was something that none of us 
had ever seen before. And anybody could 
m* that he was trying to make a favorable 
impression on John Wesley and Ella. We 
wen* too far away to make out what they 
naid, but Baldy did in cot of tbe talking and 
John Wesley looked at biro with hb mouth 
open. 

By and by John W«kv moved over and 
Biddy put his hat on the table and sat 
down. The find tiling be did was to look 
through the stuff in the envelope. I’ll bet 
Baldy never saw a stock certificate before 
in his life, but he looked a* wise as a flock of 
awl* and kept nodding hb bead from time 
to time. 

“ Well, now, whaddayou think of that?” 
says Long Tom. slapping his leg. “ Baldy b 
coming to the rc*cu* of tbc little home 
place! You wouldn't have thought he had 
that much milk of human kindness in him, 
Dutch!” 

“Don't kid yourself!" say* I. “He ain’t 
going to rescue a thing but that hundred 
jicrcv-nt. He wouldn't loan you a Canadian 
dime unless you left your right eye a* 
*eruritY! ” 

“ He h going to do it, as sure a a you live!“ 
nyz Long Tom. “Now they're writing 
up the agreement—Baldy ain't taking any 
chanctas. . . . See that? Even the 

woman has got to sign it I Oh, he’s going 
to have 'em cinched, you bet!” 

“The crook!” says I. “He ought to be 
pinched, taking advantage of that poor 
devil's hard luck!” 

•'Yes; but Baldy can say it was their 
own proposition,” says Tom; “and it was. 
What are they sending that bell boy for? 
. . . Ob. yen- String and scaling wax. 
They're going to see tnat nobody has a 

peekiiwide. (iood idea!" 

After the brown envelope was tied and 
sealed in half a dozen different place* they 
put it on the table in front of 'em and the 
proceeding* came to a halt, 

“John Woley want* to see the money/’ 
says Tom. “I wonder has Baldy got it on 
him. It's a cinch he'd never leave it in bi* 
room! « . . Y«: tht*e be goes into his hip 
pocket. . . . Oh, ain't he the cagey boy? 


He's got that two hundred and aixty-ftve 
right In his hand, but he won't give it to 
John Wesley till that envelope is in the safe! 
Hooray for you, Baldy t Don’t you take 
any chance* i 

The woman stayed at tbe table. aqueez- 
ing her handkerchief between her hands, 
but Baldy and John started for the desk. 
John acted as if he was sort of nervous. He 
pulled out a big red bandanna and rubbed 
his face with it, and put the envelope bark 
in his pocket by mistake. He took it right 
out again, though. 

The two of 'em had a long confab with 
th* night clerk, and be Anally pul the 
brown envelope Into tbe safe and gave John 
Wesley a receipt for it. It wasn’t till then 
that Baldy let go of bis coin; and John 
Wesley went out of the door with his coat- 
taib flying. 

“ Well, if he finds Petersen the little home 
is safe,” say* I. 

“ Yeh/' say* Long Tom. 

“Saved for one hundred per cent!” aay» 
I. “I’m going to bawl Semple out foe 
that—I am so. 

“Don't you do it!” says Tom. “Wait 
till later-until he actually collects from 
theee poor nib«, and then we’ve got him 
with the goods. Let biro collect first—and 
•e* how hot we'll make it for him!” 

“Let's see what the hotel clerk knows,” 
say* I. 

The clerk didn't know much. He was a 


new man. 

“Those two fellow* left an envelop* in 
the safe/' says be. “One or both Of ’em 
will bo here at eight o'clock to-morrow 
night to claim it. ft's all written down in 
an agreement; hut I don’t know as 1 could 
show you that. Queer kind of a proportion; 
but we run up against all kind* of things in 
the hotH business. . . . Smoke, bays?" 

"You've got the wrong number/' say* 
Long Tom. “Give your rigam to Boots 
Webber. He’s got the paaees tu the boll 
game*. We haven't.” 


iv 

W HEN I got back to the hotri after 
the game next day there was Baldy 
planked down in a chair by the front door, 
where be could see every one who came in. 
By that I figured that John Wodey hadn't 
showed up yet. 

At seven o’clock Baldy wa* sweating 
freely all over his forehead and smoking 
one dgar after another. He was too cheap 
to spend a quarter all in a chunk and get 
ail of 'em, so he walked over to the cigar 
stand every time he ran oat of cabbage. 
I never aaw a roan bum those Connecticut 
perfects® so fast In all my life: and every 
other puff ho'd look at his watch. 

He didn't even go to dinner, but stuck 
then* with his ey« glued on the door. It 
was too good a show to rocs* and I didn't 
go to dinner either. At seven-thirty Baldy 
was pretty near a nervous wreck. He was 
sliding round in hw% chair us if the cush¬ 
ion was red-hot when Long Toro Hug bee 

of itchy, ain’t he?” agi Tom. 
“Now, wbat do you reckon he hopes the 
strongest? Doc* he want John Wc*Jry to 
show up with the five hundred and thirty? 
Or doc* he want him to foil down so ho can 
grab that three thousand dollars* worth of 
oil stock?*' 


-SSES 
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The United Mill* Offer Great 
Bargains, Direct to You, in 
mhh RugS'Carpets,Curtains, 
SrSI Furniture, Blankets 


in“YIPSI” Shoes 


“TRUTH 


lies at the 
bottom of i 


a well” 


—Proverb 


The proverb probably originated with a writer fellow 
who is likely the author of the slogan, “Shake well 
before using,” but that was before tnc lime of 

Carter 


Carter d Boston waO go down in hiitory. <u a taker of cities, not at a 
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dean, scientific inx that do no/ eat the pen until il wobble* and sputters; 
that do no/ grow thick and gummy; that are not weak and anornuc; that Jo 
tittle easily ami clearly; moving permanent records that are a pie. 
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"I don’t know," say* 
tainly b on the hooka for fair. He's pretty 
near looked the face off that dollar Match 
of his!" 

Ill bet the last fifteen minutes seemed 
like fifteen years to Baldy. He whs stand¬ 
ing in front of the dak at aeven-flfty-eight 
with his match in hb hand. 

"You old fox!" mays Long Tom. "One 
hundred per cent wasn't enough for you. 
eh? It’s the oil stock that you're after! 
. • . There! He's got it from the clerk. 
Let's go!" And he slepptd into an ele¬ 
vator. 

"Go when*?" I says, following him. 

"Ask me no questions,” says Tom. 
"Come on!" 

He opened a door leading Into a room, 
but he didn't switch on the elect no. I 
found the button and pushed it, but some¬ 
body else turned off the lights in a jiffy and 
left it dark again. Them was just time for 
me to spo that the room wasn't empty. 
Rube Ellb was there, and so waa Charlie 
Chech and Jack Kyan. 

"What's the idea?" says L "What are 
you fellows up here in the dark for?" 

"Shut up! says Ryan. "Now, boys, 
easy with that table; and, whatever you 
do. don't fall off and crab the act.” 

"Come on!" whispers Long Tom to me. 
"We're getting the evidence on Baldy. Hb 
room b next door and some of the other 
boys have got the room on the other side of 
that. We want to catch him with the stock 
in his hands. We’re going to peek through 
the transom at him.' 

The five of us finally got balanced on the 
table, with our eyes on a level with the 
crack in the transom. 

"S-a-ahl" whispers Jack Ryan. "The 
loan shark approaches!" 

A key rattled in the lock, the door 
creaked, the switch snapped and the lights 
came on. From where 1 was 1 had a pretty 

ra ral view of everything in the room, but 
In't see Baldy when he first cam* in. 
He was in a corner hanging up hb hat and 
coat. 

When he did come into sight he was 
pushing a table Into the middle of the room 
where Uie light was best. Then he sat down 
and lit a fresh cigar—a real one thb time. 
I was beginning to wonder whether aw'd 
have to stand them all night when Baldy 
brought out hb brown envelope. It had 
been in the Inside pocket of his ve»t 
He held it In his hands and looked at it— 
gloated over it, I suppose a writing guy 
would say. He turned it over a couple of 
times, and ones I thought he was going to 
ki» »L The way ho fooled with that envel¬ 
ope reminded me of the way a kid will play 
with a piece of cake before he eats it. 

By and by he went down into hb jeans 
and brought out a knife. He opened it ns 
deliberately as if every bit of him wasn't 
aching to get on the inside of that parcel; 
and then he cut the strings, one at a time. 
That wasn't enough, and he had to take 
more time to cut under the flap and scrape 
the sealing wax away. When he'd fooled 
with it just as long m he could hr rcachod 
into the envelope and pulled out a bunch of 

l couldn't see them, because Baldy bent 
over to look and gut in my way; but 1 did 
sec hb ears and the back of hb neck. Did 
you know the bsck of a man's neck could 
turn Won? I wouldn’t have believed it my¬ 
self. Baldy let a big grunt out of him that 
was partly surprb* and partly something 
else—like the no be a man maktsi when he 
gets a good jab in the pit of the stomach 
that he isn't expecting. He pushed himself 
back in hb chair, and at the some time hb 
fingers opened and a handful of papers fell 
on the floor In plain sight, 

1 don't know why 1 didn't faint or yell or 
fall off the table, because 1 felt like doing 
all those things at once. The papers on the 
floor wore blue, and l*d seen too many of 
’em pinned to my salary check not to know 
what they were. Baldy had fished out of 
that brown envelope the receipts for all the 
fines be had handed out since the begin¬ 
ning of the season! 


"But why leave me out of it?" says I to 
Long Tom. 

"We didn’t want everybody wise." says 
be, "for fenr they'd stick round to watch 
John and Ella work, and queer it. And then 
you're a Native Son, too, and w* didn't 

know but what you’d tip him off- 

Owl Leggo my ear!" 

"John and Ella!" says I. "Who are 
these people anyway?" 

"John Wmley Mills." says Jock Ryan, 
"b a friend of a good friend of mine, and be 


and that lady have pulled that stunt in 
every city in the country. It's a dandy, 
ain't it? It had to be a dandy to get 
Baldy's money, didn't it?" 

1 admitted that it was a dandy. I don't 
mind goin* further and owning up that 
when Ella Began to bear down on that old- 
bofrwwtead stuff she had me going too. 
And i was looking right at John Walry 
when he switched thuoe envelopes and 
didn't tumble even then! 

"But bold on. Jack," sayw I. "Thoae 
terripu suppose Baldy finds out that you 
had Vm?" 

Had 'em' b right!" says Ryan. "It's 
queer. Dutch, but the same thought oc¬ 
curred to me. If you will look downstairs 
by the clerk's dak you will hoc a notice 
that has been on the board since Wednes¬ 
day noon. Gtt that? Wednesday noon. 
The notice reads that one John Ryan lout 
hb pocket book in thb house some time 
Tumday night—a pocketbook containing 
no money, but private papers. Threw re¬ 
ceipts" and here Jack winked his left 
eye "thoew receipts were in the' pocket- 
book, Dutch. If they fell into the hands of 
wicked people I can’t help tliat, can I? 
Anything more?" 

• T Y«, says I. hoitating a bit; tor I 
knew- already what sort of an answer 1 
would get. "Why the two hundred and 
sixty-five, Jack?" 

"Because," says Jnck Ryan, "there was 
just two hundred and sixty-five dollars’ 
worth of receipts in that bunch— mostly in 
fives." 

"Well." say* I. "in that case I tldnk 
John Wasftty might haw split the dough 
with us." 

"That’s what I told him." snys Jack: 
"but he wouldn't lbten to it. Didn't I tell 
you be was a friend of a good friend of 
mine? He and hb wife ain’t doing the old- 
home stunt any more, having cleaned up 
enough to last 'em the rat of their live*. 
They've reformed, but they were willing to 
do this to oblige m friend. John said that 
the two hundred and sixty-five was only 
chicken feed anyway, and he wasn't going 
to degenerate into a petty larrenlst to 
oblige anybody; so ho turned the dough 
over to me. Let’s see, Dutch —you had nix 
fine*, I believe, at five a smash. Six time* 
five b thirty.' Jack lugged out a roll of 
bilb and peded off a twenty and a ton. "If 
you take thb, Dutch," says he, "you are 
running tho risk of being pinched for 
receiving stolen goods." 

"Give it to me,” says I. "It was stole 
from me bn the first place!" 

Maybe Baldy went to the ehief of police 
with hb story. That's about th« sort of 
thing he'd do, and if he did maybe It didn't 
do him any good. The chief Is a fan and 
a /riend of Ryan's, so it might be that 
Baldy'* news was *tule. And maybe the 
chief told Baldy about the law that says 
you can't charge one hundred per cent in¬ 
terest in California and stay out of jail. I 
soy maybe. I don't know. I'm only 
guosing. 

We haven't heard a word out of BaJdy 
yet. and If he te waiting for us to say some¬ 
thing first he'll wait a long time. lie can't 
make a move without absolute proof, and 
he'll never get it. One thing worth men¬ 
tioning is that he's quit fining bail players 
now and b learning to point to the dub- 
house Instead. 

Long Tom calls him Shylock once in a 
while; but Bsldy never reads anything but 
hb pr«M notices, and it’s likely he thinks 
that Tomb kidding him about his bold head. 

N*w Offic* FriSSa 

A NEW devic* for washstands has ap¬ 
peared in the workrooms and lavato¬ 
ries of a new office building for doctors. Hot 
and cold water flow into the washbowl 
through one spigot, and braaa pedob on 
the floor--one for hot water and another 
for cold control the flow. Thus both hands 
are free for washing operations, and at the 
same lime, by means of the pedals, the flow 
of water can be started or Btopped; und the 
temperature can be varied from cold to the 
hot teat available. 

The same building has a novel arrange¬ 
ment tor doctors' offica. From half a 
dozen to a dozen offices are grouped to¬ 
gether. with one main reception room. An 
attendant in the reception roam answers 
inquirw* and ushers patients one by one 
Into the office of the doctor selected; and 
the same attendant answers telephone cnib 
for all the doctors and switches calls to each 
of them when necemary. 
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N O “custom-tailored effects/' mind 
you—but custom tailoring itself! 
Such is the workmanship given all 
Kirschbaum Dress Clothes. 

Remembering always the supreme style 
requirements of such garments, our tailors, 
who specialize in dress attire, needle into 
these clothes that quiet elegance which later 
brings the wearer such complete satisfaction. 

And remember that your dress clothes 
must last several winters. 

The Kirschbaum Guarantee warrant 8 pure 
woolens, fast in color, shrunk by the original 
London cold-water process, hand-tailored 
and sew n at all points of strain w ith silk thread. 


Kirschbaum 

Clothes 
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FIRST AID TO 
EARLY RISERS 


H F.RK’S warmth and comfort 
for chilly weather. Here’s 
a help out of bed these brisk 
fall mornings. Here’s just the ex¬ 
tra heat you need for bedroom, 
bathroom and breakfast room. 
The PERFECTION SMOKELESS 
OIL HEATER finds countless uses 
all day long. It warms the nurs¬ 
ery, cheers up the living room, 
comes to the rescue wherever the 
regular heating system goes wrong. 


spection—the result—PERFECTION HEATERS give 
uniform satisfaction and last indefinitely. 

More than twelve years ago the STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY adopted the PERFECTION HEATER as 
its standard. Today it is used in more than two 
million homes. 

For sale everywhere by hardware and furniture deal¬ 
ers, general and department stores. Ask your dealer 
to show you one. 

Like all good things. PERFECTION HEATERS are 
imitated. Our booklet, “Warmth for Cold Corners,'’ 
tells you why you should get the real thing. Look 
for the Triangle Trade Mark. 


The PERFECTION is light enough to carry anywhere. 
In five minutes' time it gives you an abundant supply 
of clean, odorless heat. 

The Perfection Heater costs little to buy and 

little to use. It burns kerosene, a fuel that is ideal 
because it is low-priced, efficient and everywhere 
available. One gallon gives ten hours’ glowing 
warmth. Think of it! An hour a day for ten days. 
It is made so that it will not smoke or smell. It is 
handsomely finished. 

The skill and the experience of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of oil-burning devices are back of the 
Perfection Heater. The best materials, care¬ 
ful workmanship, standardized methods, constant in- 


SMOKELESS'QUA HEATERS 


MAttL'FAriUKlD AM) t.l.’Aft AN If Ifi §T 

THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 

1%tl PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Send lo Dept. A for Booklet, “Warmth for Cold Corners ' 9 

Aim ,/ PERFECTION on&*<** 

MADE I* CANADA BY 

THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, Sabku, Ohiabio 
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BOOKED THROUGH FOR 
THE EMPIRE 

[Continued from Pare 23/ 


some foreign coins/ I can't mention to what 
nation thr cairn* belonged. He said to thin 
person—it might have been another man— 
4 You take thtae coins and get drunk with 
them ft* soon ft* you can; treat all your 
Mends, too, for by the time you're sober all 
the coins in the whole world will be rr- 
Htamped, and the head on them will be the 
head of William the Greatest.* *' 

One wa* not surprised when presently 
the conductor liecame eloquent on the sub¬ 
ject of spies. " I foci sorry for anyone who 
to not really a Lady spy but who might he 
s usp ec t ed/' he said. 

Then it aeemed to occur to him that a/ter 
all there might be something agreeable and 
worth talking of to other paasongor* about 
life association with an innocent lady sua- 
pcctod of being a German spy. 

So he added: “The men In the immigra¬ 
tion sheds have had everything to do with 
the transport* that go down the St. Law¬ 
rence. I’m afraid if you asked them ques¬ 
tion* they'd think it wa*qu«w»r and tplepnona 
up to the military headquarter* Nut tktfe 
anyone would harm ii Indy who was not 
really a spy; they would Just detain her till 
they hud mude sure—and maybe they’d 
shadow her a little after that.” 

It seemed more considerute to ail cun- 
rwiPd to got whatever information on# 
wanted first and go to military head¬ 
quarters afterward. So one visited Val- 
cartier camp and the Exhibition Ground*. 
Then one went to the Quebec military’ 
head quartern, a place where the businons of 
wax is being carried on most intensely. An 
officer of the regulars who looked compe¬ 
tent listened to one’s questions. 

•• I don’t believe 1 could find anyone just 
now," he said, “who would tell you what 
yOu want to know. Could you put the 
question* in writing?” 

The impossibility of that waa pointed out. 

“Perhaps." one suagmted, “you could 
give me a pa** to Valcartier camp and to 
the Exhibition Grounds.” 

"I’m afraid I couldn't do that. You see. 
at Valcartier there's not much to see, and at 
the Exhibition Grounds there are just twelve 
hundred horn* and a few rough men, and 
some officers to take care of the men.” 

Thi* officer made no attempt to tell one 
the story of the German prisoner and the 
coins. One smiled lit the thought—and 
those three smile* over the coins were 
the only smiles one had In Canada. There 
are tears, nivd there u a serious and noble 
sort of exhilaration, but deep down in the 
heart there can be no smile*. 

One means to obey the Canadian rule of 
ailencc, though one has learned some fact* 
and many rumor* about Canada'* future 
preparations that a German spy would be 
glao to know. Sympathy is a better gleaner 
of facts than enmity. At beet too much 
information scene* the way of the spies. Yet 
the attitude of tne Canadians!* admirable - 
not only their willingness not to tell but, 
what is more, their willingness not to know. 

Facts fA# Papers Must Not Print 

The newspapers set a good example. All 
along the censorship has been rigid enough, 
but during the past few weeks it has been 
more than severe, and no Canadian war 
new* of importance has been printed. This 
withholding is the more admirable because 
the papers have not been commanded not 
to print; they have merely been asked not to 
do so. The duties of the Canadian prm in 
time of war, us pointed out to them from 
the highest power*, are to suppress tele¬ 
graphic dispatches that seem contrary to 
public interest; to conceal all movement* 
of troops, except when local contingent* of 
troops Wvb their own centers fur service; 
to be silent w hen troop* pa* through n town; 
not to mention purchases and shipments of 
horse*, hay, oat*, clothes, munitions, and *o 
on; not to refer to any unusual activity 
in arsenals; to any nothing about fixed de¬ 
fer****. ignoring lheir very existence; not 
to refer to aircraft or to the movements of 
British warships. If temporary' technical 
difficulties appear the preas is not to refer 
to them; if prices of staple article* rise the 
press is to be cautious about announcing 
the fact. It must be cautious about pub¬ 
lishing letters from soldiers serving at the 
front. It muAt say nothing of temporary dif¬ 
ficulties in enrollment, training, movement 


and dispatch of troops. In general it is sup¬ 
posed to confine itself to the emotional and 
patriotic side of military affairs* 

The b«t tc*t of the silence of both press 
and people exhibited itself in tbe sailing 
forth of the Canadian Overseas Expedition, 
trained in Valcartier camp—that magnifi¬ 
cent picked body of thirty-three thousand 
men, including nineteen infantry hattaliona. 
two cavalry regiments, three field-artillery 
brigades, and the various unit* of engineer*, 
army service corps and army medical corps, 
the last-named including two hundred Ca¬ 
nadian nurse*. The soldiers thrnwjve* did 
not know when they were going, nor did the 
press correspondent*. 

During the fourth week in September 
the soldiers suspected that they must soon 
move, because they wpre ordered to begin 
testing out live shells in practice, and the 
comp thundered with inrraaant cannonad- | 
ing. Then, too, the soldiers were urged to i 
take their final inoculations against typhoid 
fever. Yet not a word was put in the 
papers. Presently troops of soldiers began 
to march into Quebec, two or three hun¬ 
dred at a time, by day and by night. No • 
man on the stmt was sure whence they 
came or where they were going. One large 
contingent marched during a heavy rain 
from midnight till past dawn. All there 
men went to the wharves and breakwaters, 
and disappeared. And one by one trans¬ 
ports left the shore and moved down the 
river to an anchorage previously agreed on. 
Some troops were moved from camn by 
tram, but even that Invitation to publicity 
did not raise the voices of the newspapers 
or of the people in the street*. For eight 
days they moved—men and guns, eight 
thousand horses, artillery and transport wag¬ 
ons—leaving a ruined road behind them. 

A Poo pirn Kept in th* Dark 

There was a strict military guard about 
the wharves; no one could reach them with¬ 
out a pa*a, and pom** were given only for 
military reasons. By oMB and twea the 
transport* went to anchorage. Then one 
afternoon there was a great crowd of peo¬ 
ple on the terrace. They were looking 
down at the water, in plain «notnrh sight 
of eight ships pulling up anchor. The bond 
of the Royal Canadian Garrison Artillery 
came out in their sendee uniforms, and 
ployed on the terrace Tipperary, O Canada, 
and Auld Lang Syne. Most of the people 
accepted the tunes as a pleasant attention. 
But there were a few tearful women and 
men—wives, sweetheart*, daughters and 
old parent*—who knew that this music, 
like their own tears, was a farewell to the 
troops. They were too far aw ay to diatoms 
the men on tne ships, who sailed off in good 
e-pirita to join the transports farther along 
in the channel. So they went—thirty-one 
vessels of men and gun*, horses and sup¬ 
plies. escorted by a ffeet of eleven war ves¬ 
sels. It wo* the larspwt and most important 
movement ever effected on the Atlantic; 
yet the ships went aw-ay without cheers, 
with no advertisement whatever, and with I 
no comment from the people or the prt*n. 

The next day a newspaper correspondent 
saw tbe fleet in full war rig at Kimouaki, 
the last port of call in the St. Lawrence. 
He wrote an account of it. guarded enough, 
which appeared in one newspaper. Others 
refused to print it, and a good deal of dtv 
approval was felt that any paper should 
have permitted its appearance, though once 
the expedition was well under way some 
of the spies must have seen it and sent word 
to their masters. 

When the personnel of the Canadian ( 
Oversea* Expedition is analyzed various 
facta appear that on the surface are strik¬ 
ing. For example, about seventy-five per 
cent of the soldiers were bom in tne British 
Ides. That fact, however, docs not show-any 
lack of loyalty on the port of the Canadian- 
born; it means merely that there lias been 
such a surprising amount of immigration to 
Canada from the Motherland In the last 
frw years that a largr percentage of the 
eight million population 1 * English-born. 

Naturally, the English would first hurry 
to the call of England's war. Another fact 
is that the French-Car.adiana have not re¬ 
sponded to the call so rapidly a* it wo* 
hoped they would. In tbe South African 
war mast of tbe people in tbe Province of 



MEMORIES 

When I'm smokin' in lh’ twilight 
All lh ’ world just fades away. 
While Time goes tunin’ backward 
To th' scenes of yesterday; 

An’ I lis’en to th’ nice* 

Of the fren's I aster know 
Till I hear one voice a-catlin’— 
SoTly callin’, “Little Joe.’’ 

Oh, thar’s golden dreams aplenty 
Of those days that aster be. 

In th’ fragrant smoke of Velvet, 
Bat the sweetest one to me 
Is to see my mother smilin’ 

Like she aster long ago, 

At a round cheeked little rascal 
That she called her “Little Joe.’ 


£7 VERY pipe is a treasure chest of riches, which 
only the right tobacco can open wide for you. 
Fill your pipe with VELVE T, and in the fra¬ 
grant, curling smoke are displayed rare jewels for 
your choosing. Solace, contentment, counsel, in¬ 
spiration—what you will. Or, perhaps, you pre¬ 
fer that the memories of other days shall pass in 
review—happy days with all their troubles mel¬ 
lowed out by the gentle hand of 1 ime. 

There's just such wealth in every pipe of 
VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. 
VELVE T is Kentucky's Burley de Luxe, into 
which time has put an aced-in-the-wood smooth¬ 
ness, mellowing out all the harshness. 


Sc Mel»l-tjn«d Bafi 
10c Tim 

Om Pound CUu 
Humidor* 
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Quebec and in Eastern Ontario were op¬ 
posed to Canada's sending soldier* and 
spending money. A good many more are 
favorable to this war on account of France 
being involved and because many of them 
are Half Belgian. Again, mime of the 
French-Canadians have felt that their best 
men and officers have been ignored. But 
now a Ensncb-Canadian unit b being 
drilled and made ready for the front. It 
will be commanded by its own officers. Its 
men are to be the dower of the Frencb- 
Canadian*. and they are ready to show 
that the soldier* of Montcalm and of livii 
have not degenerated. It ia a saying id 
Canada that the farther west you go the 
more loyal the Canadians are. Perhaps the 
fairest way to state it » to say that ail 
Canadians love the Empire, but some love 
it more than others. 

It b Raid by some frank people that tha 
rapid enlistment of the soldier* in the Cana¬ 
dian Overseas Expedition wa* due to the 
fact that times have been bad in Canada, 
and that a Canadian aoWier’s pay is good. 
It is more than an Englbh soldier's pay, 
being about a dollar a day. Besides, a 
married soldier goes away, sure that his 
wife and children will be, at least in a meas¬ 
ure, provided for. The government pay* 
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a man's wife or mother twenty dollar* a 
month. It may be that the man’s late em¬ 
ployer will smi that the wife get* something, 
but if be doe* not, or if th* man was out of 
work at the time of enlisting, the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund will be called on to aid the 
woman. Suppose she ha* three children; 
then she will receive, including the govern¬ 
ment allowance, forty-five dollar* a month. 
It may be true that some men went to war 
more for the Bake of their fomilio than for 
the sake of the Empire, but a man big enough 
to pay such a price for the one ideal would 
also have the other in hk* heart. 
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Acts Speak Louder Than Songs 

Another contingent must go over, as 
even the German spies know, and so the 
enlisting goeo on steadily but surely. 
Writer* in the newspapers are urging tha 
Canadian-horn to enlist, and there la no 
doubt they will; they will not have to be 
conscripted. As a writer in one Canadian 
newspaper pointed out, war is something 
that comas to the Continental Europeans, 
but it la something the Canadians go to. 
The Canadian* constitutionally incapable 
of fighting stay home; while the poor Euro¬ 
peans. unnerved—not necessarily unwilling 
but mentally and physically unfitted—raiatt 
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caroling that Briton* never would be slave*. 

"No, air/* 

“Well, then, leave the Binging to thoa* 
who ham If you don't intend to do your 
duty by your country you'd bettor not be 
showing any hypocritical patriotism.” 

Not that the Canadians are in need of 
being reminded, for the war spirit is alive 
and nahgeverywhere. Even people who 
could not possibly fight are practicing rifle 
shooting. Veterans, and men prevented by 
age and by other reason* from joining the 
army, ore forming themselves into a gu; 
for home defense. The other day the Dt 
of Connaught reviewed the battalion 

\i.n:n ir_. r .__u:_v :n __I.. 


not possibly 
ng. Veteran! 

id L. -ll.. 

ore forming themselves into a guard 
— ‘ • tyke 

___ ■ _I at 

McGill University which mill be ready for 
the front if it is called on. Here, side by 
side, were drilling callow students and 
noted men liko tba pathologist. Dr. J. G, 
Adami, and Doctor Ludlow. More than 
one seventeen-year-old boy, who yet hope* 
to go to the front, has this verse pinned to 
the big Union Jack In hi» bedroom: 

Its only on M piece of bunting, 

It'$ only an old colored rap. 

Rut thousands hose died for its honor , 

A nd shed their best blood for the flag. 

The Canadians do not talk much about 
the English flag, either in mediocre verse or 
well-chosen prose periods, but they love iL 
Some symbols arr meager and bodiless, 
others melodramatic and sentimental; a 
few are adapted to the ideals they stand 
for, and are suggestive and alive. Such is 
the Union Jack. To Canadians it stands for 
ideals of liberty and fair play which they 
respect and even revere, and for which, 
when the Empire calls, men and women 
both are ready to pay, whether the price be 
life or youth, health or hope or happane#*. 
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An Advertisement of 
an Advertisement 


Milk, the most important single article of g~ ... ■■■—» 

food in the world, is very susceptible to e 7his is the 
contamination. It is difficult to keep it advcrtiSC* ,, 
clean. It is very perishable. Yet it must ment-Read 

frequently be used at times and places where the ^tory 

it cannot be obtained fresh. , behind it 

The tremendous importance of these facts ■ - - 

impressed an earnest young pioneer named 
Gail Borden. Being of a studious nature, he found out 
what was necessary to make milk “keep.” Being of an 
inventive nature, he devised methods for accomplishing 
this. The result was 




Condensed 

MILK 


TUI OUOIKAL 


Gail Borden’s invention laid the foundations of Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co., one of the largest organizations 
engaged in handling milk. It has revolutionized the milk 
business of the world. 


Farmer* have been taught how to feed 
and care for their cows so that they 
will give richer milk. They have con¬ 
ditions imposed upon them which 
will insure the cleanness of the milk. 
Every known process of eliminating 
the danger of contamination is utilized. 

These steps and others, religiously fol¬ 
lowed year after year for sixty years, 
have made Gail Borden** Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk the best known, the 
most widely sold, the most highly en¬ 
dorsed and the most frequently used 
of any preserved milk. 

Reproduced upon this page is an adver¬ 
tisement of Gail Borden 1 * Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It presents only one 


of the uses of this product. But that 
one use is the most important one. 
This advertisement was printed in 
publications reaching women, because 
it is intended only for mothers. If this 
Condensed Milk is pure enough for 
feeding babies it is pure enough and 
good enough for all the purposes of 
condensed milk. No condensed milk 
made from a supply less pure and less 
wholesome than the milk used in all 
Borden's milk products can ever be 
as safe and sound as this milk. 
Borden’s M ilk is sold in various forms— 
Condensed, Evaporated, Malted, Fluid 
and Cultured. The name 44 Borden's" 
stands always for heightened quality 
and unvarying cleanliness. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality" 
New York 


2& iJJ'Bj, , £ 0 £ kc 
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AUTOMATIC 
¥ PI S TO L 


DARBY AND JOAN, LIMITED 


iContimueet frem Paga J8) 


Follow the Government’s^^ 
Example—Buy the COLT ^ 

Our Government docs not buy automatic pistols an 
claims or say-so. but on rigid comparative tests, 
and the fact that it has selected tbe Colt should 
prove to you conclusively which is the best pistol for 
home protection. 

The Colt umi adopted by the Army and Matty be¬ 
cause of its marked superiority to any other pistol. 

Saiety plus quh'knams are but Iwoof the points of 
Colt superiority — but mighty important ones for pro¬ 
tection. The Colt is automatically safe—can't be fired 
until the trigger is purposely pulled. The Colt also 

4 * Fires the First Shot First " 
because you don't have to stop and think to unlock 
the Colt Grip Safety. It unlocks itself — automat¬ 
ically, when the trigger is pulled. 

Wrtie for *»«s 4 oaklet * 'Hues to 
SMmmt’' which wilt he tent free 
with Catalog 83. 

COLTS PATENT FIRE iWi ^ 

ARMS MFC. CO. 


“Why, what do you mean? Do you 
want her to go up in the air? Do you enjoy 
Kate EdgswaUrs scoldings and complaint* 
about her husband? When you consider 
your point of view about wive* dining with¬ 
out their husband*-“ 

“Exactly! But nobody else seema to 
consider it,” said Bob. 

The words were more pointed than his 
smile; he was very fond of Betty Girard 
and one of the few men her husband liked. 

“My dear fellow! Whnt do you mean? 
Do you seriously think Phyl should have 
stayed at home because you were too lazy 
to shave? And, of court*, it's a mere de¬ 
tail." she went on airily, “but she had let 
Hilda and the cook go out for the evening, 
and there wasn't any dinner." 

“So I discovered,” be said, with a Feb 
low-es-pumed lip. 

“Oh, bosh! You're too ahsurdl It 
served you right, then!” Betty flared out 
at him. "Look here. Bob; as a matter of 
interest, do I understand that you do 
think Phyl should have stayed home and 
grouched with you?" 

"Oh, no," be answered abeently, hla eyee 
glancing down at hi* book. 

"Then all I've got to say is, you've no 
businm to take the attitude you do," she 
said definitely. “ Either be a good old New 
England tyrant, and be proud of it, or don't 
act injured when Phyl take* it for granted 
that you're not one! So there!" And Betty 
dapped hi* book together like a saucy child 
and ran away. 

Bob had tried to be vexed, but had not 
been able to succeed very well. When Mrs. 
Walter Girard choae to exercise her very 
real charms; when tho*e curious, flocked 
hard eyta met yours, and you felt that you 
had known her aJwmyi and only just dis¬ 
covered her!—then, if you were a man, you 
laid down your arms and surrendered. 

That she knew this was not the least 
of her weapons; and to-day. when Phyllis 
left her, to ait with the children at their 
nursery tea. she sat for a while alone, 
thoughtful, flicking at her high tan riding 
boota with her little wicker-handled crop. 
Her eye* grew somber, darkened, and 


room; her merry mouth drooped at the 
comers: she looked, for once, her age. 
Once she scowled, shrugged her shoulders 
and slanted her cym. 

“It's no affair of mine," she muttered 
to the riding crop. 

Then, as ner glance fell on a little pastel 
sketch she had made of Phyllis and r elicla 
four years before Phyl in the lavender 
and black she had seen her In that first 
time, a little pensive, her eye* repeated, 
tint for tint, in the six-year-old face so done 
to her own—Betty* eyes softened. 

“That's a darn good picture," she mur¬ 
mured—“a darn pood picture! Weil, I 
might a* well get it over with. Come on, 
Betty Naldreth Girard, let's make a fool 
of ourselves!" 

And she crossed to the library, where Bob 
lay stretched with his book. 

"Will you walk over with mo, Bob, and 
lead Haidcc? My arm's tired and tbe sad¬ 
dle slips a bit," she said abruptly. 

“Why, certainly." he said, and got up. 
“Or shall I send the boy round with her 
and take you over in tbe car?" 

“Lazy!" she mocked; and then: "Why, 
yee; I don’t mind. Coroe along." 


Oh, yee, we were all crazy about her! Will 
was almost engaged to her once—he was a 
aenior when I was a freshman, you know— 
and 1 sneaked in under his none and took 
her to a dance. He nearly killed me I M 

"She was a great dancer, wasn't she?" 

“Beat in New Haven!" he replied em¬ 
phatically; “she taught me to waltz." He 
smiled reminiscently. “Her mother used to 
tell u* to turn back the drugget in tbe din¬ 
ing room—they had an enormous dining 
room and we d lift away the table; and 
Mrs. Naldreth would play waltzes for us all 
night. She certainly was a good sport. 
Mother Naldreth. They had a darky cook, 
and about ten o'clock she'd bring in ice 
cream and fruit cake and raspberry punclv- 
they certainly knew how to take cart? of 
boys! I never liked any parties bettor." 

"Oh, well, I don’t suppose there were 
very many big bolls," Betty suggested 
tolerantly. 

“I don't know about that, cither!" he 
shot back. “Didn’t Harriet ever tell you 
about Judge Witherbee's New Year's ball? 
He gave one every year for the girls they 
had Lander's Or cheatra from New York. 
1 went to four of 'em, by George, and took 
Harriet to two! Then the Cadets gave a 
big hop at Hartford in the spring; we mod 
to go up, a carload of us. And then young 
Leyiietidecker was In our el Mm for two yean* 
and be got six of us invitta for the big Lay 
dendecker hall in New York, the two yearn 
he was with '90. He took me becuuse his 
great chum was my roommate. I never 
saw ao much chamutigne In my life, before 
or since honotly, Ik'tty! We rode home 
four of us—in a hansom at five o’clock, and 
swam in the Athletic Club pool, and ate 
ham and eggs and buckwheat cakeo, and 
took tbe right-o'clock express back to New 
Haven, because Lcydendockor had used up 
all lus cuts." 

He rounded Hairpin Curve and sighed 
comfortably. 

“Oh, well, you're only young once!" he 
said. “Heavens, how my pumps hurt that 


morning! And I didn't mind-" 

“No, Betty said softly; “one doesn't 
mind. Bob, do you happen to know that 


ix year, ax tne w 
Phyllis was going to her first ball?" 

“Oh. hardly so bad as that!" he said, 
still softened by his reminiscence*. “That's 
putting it rather strong, isn’t it?" 

“It happens to be the Literal truth," aaid 
she. "That little informal dance, with three 
piece* of music and perhaps a hundred 
people on the floor, and hulf the men in 
white flannels, wo* her first ball—and she's 
in her thirties!" 

"But Phyl know* hovr to dance-° 

“Certainly she dot*. She danced at 
dancing school. And there were about four 
little boy* to twelve little girls. And she 
was at boarding school a year and danced 
with the girt* them. And she visited one of 
her school friends one summer and danced 
on the veranda with some boy* younger 
than she while the grown-ups enjoyed thrir 
hope Inside. Exciting, wasn't it?" 

••But-" 

“But nothing at all! 1 tell you the girl 
never went to a party! And lots of Amer¬ 
ican girls never did! You know yourself 
bow they lived every comfort; nice 
cloth**; books; flowers; piano; embroidery 
and long walk*. Her mother couldn't go 
anywhere and her father was awfully afraid 
she’d know vulgar people; and he couldn't 
tag round with her, after all. He took her 
on little tripe for treats the Profile House; 
Montreal; Boston. I don’t mean to say for 
a minute that she was a suffering martyr— 
she had a good time, of course. And he 
knew interesting people; but they were all 
older than Phyl> r 

“That's true enough," he said briefly. 

“Don't you know—you can remember, 
Bob people in those comfortable little 
New England towns fifteen or twenty year* 
ago? They didn’t go in for sport, you know. 
The rich people had tennis courts—there 
weren't any country dubs: then? weren’t 
casino*, except in the big watering placw. 
They went on beach picnics and took din¬ 
ners. Why. Bob, if Phyl had ever known 
anything like those Naldreth dance* in 
New Haven, even!" 

They had come to the entrance of Fox- 
den, the Girards' place; but he gave the 
car a twist and they wont bv, up the ridge 
road. She talked on bre.athfrflftiy. 

“You didn't honestly think, Bob. that 
such a pretty woman an Phyllis would go on 


yes; I don’t mind. Coroe along." 

“It’s two miles, you know, and you’re 
going to dance to-night," he suggested as 
she took her seat beside him. 

“I know. This is all right. It was really 
a talk with you I wanted." 

They rounded the gatepost. 

“With me? Delighted, I'm sure." 

“ No; you won’t be delighted a bit, Bobby 
dear. You’ll probably throw roc out of tbe 
car before we’re through. Because I want 
to talk about Phyl." 

“About Phyllis?” 

“Yes, about Phyllis; and you can't score 
me a bit, you know, looking that way. I’m 
as old as you - and that's ten year* older. 
And we’re both of us older than Phyl." 

Sbe paused; but be sat silent, guiding 
the little car easily, his eye* straight before 
him. He wsa going to make it very hard. 

“Bob," she said suddenly, “you used to 
play about with my Cousin Hattie when 
you were at Yale, didn't you?" 

He smiled in spite of himself. 

“1 haven't thought of Harriet Naldreth 
for twenty years!’ he said slowly. "And 
she was your cousin, was she? Good Lord I 


Do You Want More Money 
Next Year? 

If you do,wc would like to tell you how to get it. 


E VERY town of any size in the 
t United States contains people 


JL_^ United States contains people 
who arc already subscribers for Tit 
Saturday Evening Fsit . The Ladiit 
Heme Jsum a l and Tit Country 
Gtntltman. Every town of any size 
contains other people who will for 
the first time subscribe during the 
next thirty days. Over 400,000 
subscriptions for these periodicals 
will expire between now and the 
first of the year alone and must 
be renewed. 

Wc want to appoint representa¬ 
tives in every part of the country 
to look after this business fur us — 


to forward the renewals and to 
send the new orders. For this 
work we will pay liberally in com¬ 
mission and salary. We do not 
require a person's entire time, 
though the more time devoted to 
it the greater will be the amount 
earned. We would like to have you 
try it and to have you start at once, 
for just now there is that great 
mass of renewals to be for¬ 
warded. 

There will be no expense to 
you and you cannot help increas¬ 
ing your income even if you have 
only an occasional leisure hour. 


Write at once and wc will send you full information and every¬ 
thing necessary for trying an experiment which must, at least, give you 
mure money than you have now. Jgrncy Division, Box 671 , 
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COVERED 


An enticing assortment —all nuts, 
chocolate covered. The selected whole 
meal nuts, gathered from al the wucld 
end handled with icnipulou* care, we 
worthy at the rich coating of exquisite 
ttJ pet-extra chocolate. These center* 
are walnut*, double walnut*, cream 
walnut*, pecan*, cream pecans, pecan 
caramels, filbert cluster*, almond*, 
white nougat, hard nougat, am.ua- 
cctw, peanut chip* and Brazil nut*. 
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forovor, knowing June you and the children, 
and ordering the meals? It a co rn s all right 
to you. breauae vour family apparently 
don t want or need people you meet them 
in a business may. and you smoke and chat 
with a fern men on the train, and then you 
come home." 

"It seem* a reasonable ending to the 
day/’ he mud dryly. 

Ah. yw- but Pbyl is homo all day 
according to you, that k. Of count*, since 
ehe'a learned to play tennis and golf, and 
gin** about with women of her own age, 
that niak« a lot of difference: but *he 
doesn't see any men unless* *bo goo* out in 
the evening, doe* she?" 

"I'm not aware that It'* ncccaotory 

"Oh, Boh, try not to talk like Jonathan 
Edward*! If you have any sense you are 
aware that the human race is givgariou*, 
aren't you? Healthy men and women Like 
to fee each other. 1 Judge, from what Hat¬ 
tie ir cd to write i*& about the Fellow** 
boy*, that you occasionally wasted a few 
hours yourself/' 

"My dear Betty, any fellow at lul¬ 
l'll*- M 

My dear Bob. Phyllis wa* never even a 
girl at college! The wort of thing that Jeai 
Turk trig ton has had, ever since she came 
out, your wife ha* never known in her life. 
Don t get the idea that, because she did 
without it for ten years, she didn't want it, 
Boh! Even though she didn't know it, 
probably. But don't make any mistake 
about it now, Bobby—she's going to have 
it!" 

"So it seems," 

"And you can thank your slaw ahe'a 
getting it among such decent, sensible peo¬ 
ple as this set is, on the whole!" abe pn«eed 
on. a litUe lrmated at hi* obstinacy. " Ix-t 
me tell you there are i>laccs where a pretty 
young woman like Phyllis—as eager for a 
good time aa she la, 00 easily satisfied, so 
simple-minded and so good-hearted-" 

"I'm quite aware of Phyllis' virtues, 
Betty." 

"Oh, you are!" 

She shot him a peculiar side glance. 

" Perhaps, then, you’re aware, also, of 
the temptation* to which aueh virtues ex- 
L*we her if she goes about entirely alone t 
Perhaps you rswliie that the new people 
who've come here this year don't know 
whether you exist or not - have never seen 
you? Perhaps you're aware that Turkpy 
and Billy Edgewatrr already consider you 
as one of Father Turkington'a contempo- 
rgrico, and that you've been placed with 
Mia. Ponderby at the golf dinner? Per¬ 
haps you're aware that Victor Winquist 
said there was no use in urging you oven 
for the scratch doubles, !>*rau*e you weren't 
up to it—in hi* opinion?" 

"I hare already warned Fhyllb-" 

"Oh. warned her! What earthly rood 
b that? Warned her that if sho gcx* alone 
the result* will be thus and * 0 - and then 
leave her to go alone! llumstly, Bob, I see 
what Grace Pellowea meant - 

"Grace? My sister-in-law? M 

"Exactly—your sbter-in-law. Why. I 
knew her in Paris, long before your brother 
married her. I had a studio next her* one 
J • tfi He would have her and, of course, 
ho bullied her into it; but I can tell you 
It waa only her concert tours that kept her 
from getting a divorce the first three year*. 
I will say for you, Bob, you're more human 
than be used to be. Why, he wanted poor 
Grace to spend all her summer* on a lonely 
bland off Mount Desert! But ho got 

t -aloes of that absurd barytone, and that 
rought him to reason." 

He hud forgotten Betty^* terrible habit 
of knowing everybody! waa there no pri¬ 
vacy passible with her? She battered down 
one * dignity like a steam roller. 

He turned the car; and from the curve of 
the road they saw the grav-ehinglcd eaves 
of Fnxdrn. She watched him wanly and 
struck her final blow: 

"Of course, if you don't like all thee 
cragy dance*, that'* a different matter. 
It* not going to last, and everybody ad¬ 
mit* it's being run into the ground. I don’t 
know that 1 blame Lenny Edgewatrr for 
marching Kate out of the Jardin dc 
Dan*e—that's a point of view; everybody 
has a right to it. But why on earth you 
want to Bit round and get fat, and smoke 
yourself stupid, and act so superior, when 
you're only reading because It rtHiuiies I am 
exertion—you don't really think there's 
anyvirtu* in reading Thackeray, do you?— 
passes my comprehension!" 

Ha smiled a little shakily. They turned 
into the Foxden drive. Betty Girard sighed 
elaborately. 


A Dependable Delivery Car 
Your Business Can Afford 


The Saxon delivery car, $395. coat* 
les* to buy tlum any other delivery car 
mode; costs less to operate; cost* lew 
to maintain, and doc* it* work as effi¬ 
ciently as the more expensive vehicles. 

Here is a delivery car of 400 pounds 
capacity (beside s d river's weight), with 
powerful four-cylinder motor, sliding gear 
transmission, dry plate clutch. shaft drive, 
standard tfewd. and other features of Stand¬ 
ard design. It is powerful and constructed 
of thoroughly high grade material*. The 
Swson is not a cycle car. There is nothing 
freakish about any of its features. 

With the Saxon delivery car your de¬ 
livery radius is increased. 20 miles k* a Ug 
day’s work for a horse. 80 miles is an 
average day's work for the Saxon. Thus 
the Saxon bring* new business by making 
four times as many deliveries poauble in the 
same time. 

The Saxon delivery car contains no ex¬ 
perimental features. More than 850(1 Saxons 

Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


have entered service and are making good 
by actual performance over all sorts of 
roads and under all conditions. A Sax on 
made a run scrota the continent fiom Nrw 
York to San Francisco—3389 miles in 30 
days. On another occasion more than 100 
Susans in m many cities ran 200 miles 
without stop and averaged .14.S3 miles per 
gallon of gaaotine. 

*•*■*» arnmn* average 27 to 24 aides pet sail on 
• •f &4»>llur aw! .'S to ll»C nulr* un m pant of ««.l Tiic 
mifraac m large. became* tha car Is well lUetgawl 
aoi the e»*vghi property .*..#!ohu»of And ■ new 
tire costs only 111 Oprtaiicea cost la tow for tbe 


Ideal for Sewing Machines 

A few drops of 3-in-O* changsa tha ha* vy 
motion of a dust-clogged sewing machine to 
traa and easy running. 

3-m-Ooe works out gummy deposits left 
by poor ail; sweetens and clean* the bear¬ 
ing*; makes tbecn almost fricdcmlee*. 

3-in-One Oil 

le light yet pcemec* greet eiseoeity. Rear bee 
every hl**w> frlctiea point, eteya tn the bcennga 
end wears ead weers. Hr^On* win neetltr 
ile y out oor gel bee daeC Free of grease aa4 acid. 
Nothing In it txijurtaaa to fabric oc ben da. A splendid 
poll eh floe the wooden coos, too. Keep* Urolth sad 
•soI ewsy eowrictny. 

Be4d tn hardware, drag, grocery, hauM&rniehlcg 
■i»4 general storea I or. bottle. Ihc: 1 oe, t5c j ios. 
(h 1*1 J. Sne. Aleo In patent Handy OU Cano. Sh 
or 2 k. 1 i yonr dealer doee not carry thaea cane we 
wit: send one by parcel post, (till of J-In-One. tor JOe. 
raH-SnnitU and Dictionary of bmi 

Thrcc-in-Onc Oil Co. 

42 EUS. Broadway New York 
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"But thnrv! What'* th# u»?" sh* said. 
"If theFelloww** all *dtl#dowm at forty - 
why, they do: that'* all! When they called 
Doctor Stanrhon up to consult about your 
father, he told Phyllla bow he uaed to be the 
beat all-round athlete at Yale; and that if 
he'd kept up the slightest exercise he 
wouldn’t have weakened hi* heart no when 
he ran for that cor in the rain. He warned 
him that he couldn't keep hi* wind reading 
Buckle'* History of Civilization I” 

Bob gasped. How could one escape the 
woman? Ha put on the brake. Betty 
atepped out of the cor, twisting heraelf uup- 
pWy on the atep. 

"Good-by, you pompous, crew* thine 1" 
ahe humI. "And remember, thin DorLy- 
and Joan business i* a great thing - but it 
ho* it* limit*!" She leaned nearer to him. 
" Bow nicely to the lady!" *he commanded, 
smiling. And putting one smooth hand 
against each of his cheeks, she bent his bead 
solemnly three timm, looking deep into his 
unwilling eye*. Ho could not naent her, 
reading what ho read there. 

Late that night early the next morning, 
in fact— he stood smoking a final cigar under 
the dying lantern* of tha club veranda. 
The but waltzer* bent and swayed to the 
last bars of a Viennese melody that beat 
like their own flagging pulses. 

Bob buttoned his white waistcoat re¬ 
morselessly there was no doubt in the 
world it had shrunk, for it pinched him!— 
and stepped to one side as two shadowy 
figure* danced out on the veranda and oat 
down near him. 

"Oh. Turkey, I hat* to stop!" l’hylli* 
cried, soft and breathUn*. 

"It’s lwi a great dance, hasn't it?" 

"The l*«t I ever had!" slie said sol¬ 
emnly. "Betty's been fuming shout the 
floor; but I think it's been perfect!" 

Turkey drew* a long breath. "By gad. hut 
it's a pleasure to see you enjoy yourself, 
Phy! r he said. "To think that this is 

tha best- You poor little thing! I 

wish-" 

Bob tomed his cigar away. "Hello, Tur¬ 
key!" be said. "How's it going?" 

’‘Fine! Thanks, old man. Ho* she got 
to go?" 

"She has. If *be expects me to take her 
over to that—that soup cfcmotif at Ridge¬ 
field to-morrow — I mean to-day!" said 
Boh. 

“Oh,Bob! willyou.raaUy? Good-night. 
Turkey, It *«* lovely. Ill get my cape." 

She slipped her hand under her hus¬ 
band's arm. 

"I I didn't think you could get off," 
ahe began, her absurd little gurgling laugh 
breaking through the eager words. 7 *I told 
them we couldn't possibly—" 

"Oh, I can get off—if I have to!" said 
Boh Fellow ea. 


sAc/rkdiM 


>' Whenever ^- 1J - 

Jyou enter a store, look 
f for the Sunshine Biscuit Rack. =-~: 

- W Its appetizing display affords easy 
m selection, while the biscuits are pro- 
f tected absolutely against dust, moisture 

and handling. ITtcsc “Quality Biscuits of ^ 
America" include Sugar Wafers, English Sole 
Biscuits and Biscuit Bonbons. They are different, 
both in kind and quality — many exclusive with us, 
others made by no otic else in this country. 


You w£3 tre U*cin *1 ihe Honan*. Pocifcc 

Fiywinq. u j»«rl of Siam'* magnhc^r.l 
rxhaFat. To Wars tha truth about Si woo - 
dm—how uwh you con aoe and how 
link it will coot — . 

Send for These 
New, Free Books! 

PuhWwd v> |W pnwjwciiv# nai ton re- 
lUhU nforantio* about Caldcraa’s two 

r l expoabocM, the Panama PacAc aod 
Panama-CaliieciiM. coe i» « poluarlx 
book of faesa, die othe a «p4ea- 
ikd Folder Map ol Sou Filociato. 

You need th«i both wow, who* you on 
planing(VOWtnp. pjat ** tke forewn trawler 
need* a Baedeker, to lean about aokrl and 
mimuimd tale* and accoanodaboni and 
eda accraaeiy capenaea. a* well «j fee the 
nUauiw ol aareg new picture* aod leamhg 
treah iocta abnut thra* wonderful went*. 

Saga aod mail th- coupon »o aether Mr. 
Fort or Mi. Fee ot, il you prefer, (hop a 
pula I mhhg it* book* No*. >4 and 64. 

Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 

Tiawkn *• afc#H##t. WMl 4b#<1 

rwwf# cnor irrnlnr* «■ wi 

Sak Lair Ckv. wtaic a twk. n warn. toVrlUw 
Waae Nalnnaf rui aadlair lab- nay br faad'* 
mi di «fc adkroaaJ aalfer tJlm.nl oma. 

Sfwcwl Mand-fti* Ian. ■ «4« *umom fan taw, 
ihw *n Fjanaaa h»i ( dapif 


Look foe the rack! It b the rign of the vp-to-daU IniclUgccl 
(ireacnce is»urc* you hgh quality goods apcwtiorig dif fay. ilc 

The iliaerent vamtk* uf S 

•If_ cwbU shown ben are but a 

- - many uhkhtotbfynutytax 

r«hT^d^. by ““ poun 


took for this 

MSrunshine 

BtSS^iLRack 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Falling C agmm 

A IR tanka at the bottom of the elevator 
shafts of skyscrapers have proved to be 
the simplest and surest safety devices: so 
that an elevator may fall the full length of 
th* shaft and the passengers escape without 
injury* The elevator shaft In the lower 
stories ho* walls of steal and concrete, which 
are air-tight and able to stand great prwmjru. 
Doors at the various stork* nt snugly and 
arc extremely sturdy. The walls of the 
shaft near the bottom are of extra-etrong 
steal and concrete, and narrow bo that there 
is only about tha space of ono-auartcr of an 
inch between them and any elevator cage 
that may drop. 

When an elevator cage drops it com- 
premw th* air, because all the air in tbc 
abaft Mow cannot rerape past the descend¬ 
ing cage; and this compressed air retards 
the fall. Near the bottom of the shaft, 
where the clearance space b fees, this air- 
comprcasaon is very* marked; bo that a cage 
cannot drop suddenly to the bottom without 
first blowing out the concrete and steel 
walls; and the wall* arc built to withstand 
great pmoure. Valve* at the bottom per¬ 
mit air to come into the shaft, but nut to 

E > out, in order that there shall be no 
indrance to a rising elevator cage. This 
iur-ct»hion protection b additional to 
the protection afforded by various patent 
stopping device*. An elevator was pui^ 
poorly dropped in such a shaft from tho 
forty-fifth story of the Wool worth Building, 
in the city of \»*w York. Moat of the drop 
was made with a rush, but in the lost fifty 
feet it began to slow up; and it cum* to rest 
at the bottom of the shaft without a jar of 
sufficient force to injure anybody if there 
had been passenger* aboard. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 

Bnr |h« mHk nun* v4 

ll.iul. *n on IsM, 


35c LlDIXAIVl 70c 
World’s Best Books at Low Prices 

You lutt Use ituKrtiikti uf ttrrafurt. en* 
bm.inc unac.tk»I)r oil the brtler kamrn claa* 
ni-rWaril'ieialtd, uasketuly basuul books — 
to rkocov frooi us Ei-njiuo i Ijhrary. 

Sold by D«*1 ot or Direct by Mail. Eiuniinc 
us Lmynsia • vtduuic at your l»uk aturv. 
Nctr Use buuk r»lur fc» ebr rtamry. 

Aak fc» * cxsmplcle Ik of th* ?IW vcilumra 
7h»r» i au Irltrr way to buy Isonka than tram 
Kvrryrrun'a Utairy. 

P*Mcrxptiv€ BoMmi Smni Fry 

-rt-U.toax> Cu«i4<d tnirMs'swal N llr VWt 
w«»4 S-- a Hi i»4 r^t'—t 

«fl S , LL.H, ,#< ,nn s».r^l m iv 

• .iiSm A U.* Ml Ml ba«Mc 

L P DLTTTOV A CO .fcfl L Ml Frtk A«mm, Now Tart 


STRONG’S 

ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


KEEP YOUR 
RECORDS 

MSI 

Phonograph Expense 


fr amw Kfl/ and Ant laeWif 

S*\fP 1/ Fof I) yrai* it tub pf**wr>r«1 
Ibe tmb atai guns* of att l««l 
all oiImu. 

It pcdiaiica thr »r»t h to Truly white ora* 
Urn* tls* mouth dr.ighliuLy tdnratrd and 
clrw tJrairojsiiniikuoflt *k«. It tnuwrt- 
«n«aridity, drtttoyf barterk. •i-m+Uvr* qiikrkly 
and ilnae* cauly. 


THE LITTLE ONE-DER 

5W.k AWrW RumhI, IM..UU. N -dim HMmr 

Co.atMl—X 5L a Lfctk— Auut. Hit 

An Ideal Xnu» nift 

COSTS ONLY ONE DOLLAR 

Aid pby* fcx'jr-l* dlftarded b^*a<i«e <4 ae^. 

(u mi lU mm aad a «U IliOt* 

TV# LiUS# Ose-J-r CV. %m 4M. AprU^lwU. Ill 


eor baa iiatLutint thr*# tutn of toulh ju*tr. 
four ktlki of layiul or two cana of powder. It 
«atan* n a lurai ul mt nr chsmlral. 

PH fp 2 %c at yrmir druwl«i ■'€ from Uf 
proiiMld. If »*^Me to ubtolo aeud A* £»••* .ue 

larFrw# Saspl* Boa sufiuot tulojl Iwowcaka. 

C H. STRONG & CO. 

D«pt. 55 125 W. ModsMw Si.. CVko^o. III. 


SNUG-SEATS 

f 


Ov««re*jwli 


lOO OOO American Rankroll* 
\ 9 (* cv«:caj a usurer, an- ism. 

m ul UU im, u rwut, oms. BlM. I«#l OcaM U 
. ito .w— mmi J m DoOar AnuU i- Ml* Mi 


O«AWC0U>KMC 


— A Fortune to the Inventor — 

•k« «na|s #*d 4#W» >. U Or t««M<Mr werth cf tbc 
l«*4 ■* mt * irtila iM»«r WrMe «■ at ooc* 

Liiti laczt o«*« a, vAinnaros o c 
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Send for this package. It provides enough raisins for Christ* 
mas. Sea how good California's sun-made raisins are. 

Just send us $1. We'U send the Christmas Package by ei 
press, prepaid. 


The Food Value of Raisins 

One pound of these raisins equals in food value: 

IH pounds of beef. I pound of bread. 

2 pounds of eggs. 4 pounds of milk. 

4\ pounds of hah. 4V4 pounds of potatoes, 


,v ’ll 
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California’s Made Raisins 


Order California Raisin Bread 
From Your Baker 


Your baker lias prub- 
ably received from ua a 
prize recaoc for raisin bread, and ia now baking some 
delicious loaves for you. This bread should be served at 
every meal with the white bread. 


No other food an the table is belter for children or 
grown.upa than bread like thrs filled with these sun. 
made raisins. 

Ask your baker or confectioner toda> for California 
Raisin Bread, baked with California's sun-made raisins. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY, FRESNO, CAL 


Free Raisin Recipe Book Coupon! 

California Associated Raisin Company 

frams, CiMimts 

11m* rend me at oar (Wma Ram Recipe Book, free of all chars*. 

NAME- 

STREET__ 






*2630 
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This is the Day of the Electric 
— and Ever y Third One is a Detroit 


98 per cent of all automobile trips are within easy radius for the 
electric (60 to 70 miles at a speed of 20 to 25 miles per huur). 

Men and women who own electrics and know their convenience, 
comfort* cleanliness and economy prefer the electric to any other car. 

The Detroit offers all these advantages in superlative degree, plus 
an unequalled style, a number of exclusive features and a thoroughly 
individual elegance. 

For these reasons more people than ever before are buying and 
using electrics. And the Detroit outsells all others. Every third elec¬ 
tric sold is a Detroit. 


Their action was prompted neither by a lack of funds nor a need 
to retrench. Rather was it a conviction that in actual utility, in real 
service for the money expended, the electric car would serve the family 
far better than the limousine. 

Nor w the action of these gentlemen exceptional Everywhere men 
and women have come to appreciate that the Detroit Electric will 
meet their every requirement for business or pleasure, by day or at 
night, more comeniently, mure efficiently, and more economically than 
any other type of ear. 

The Real Reasons for the 
Supremacy of the Detroit 

The larger battery and the over-sixed motor connected directly 
to the driving shaft give from 15 c 'c to 20'< more power. The worm 
gear at the axle runs continuously in a hath of oil. Friction is prac¬ 
tically unknown atnJ wear on parts is at a minimum. 

In the hilly cities of this country 50' o of all electric cars are Detroit*, 
because they pnurvs the power to take hills easily and unfalteringly. 

The full aluminum body of the Detroit Electric assures perma¬ 
nency. 'Hie deep Turkish upholstery is luxurious and elegant. I"he 
efficient automatic safely devices render the Detroit Electric a car 
which any member of your family can drive in perfect security even 
through congested traffic. The rain-vision front window gives you 
clear view ahead at all times. The fenders arc full aluminum of 
die oval crown design. 

V . There are six handsome body styles of the Detroit Electric 

Sfc/ this year in new and beautiful color combinations. We invite 
you to inspect these cars ar our dealers’. Catalog on request. 

wf \[. Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit 

Builderi sf ike Detroit FJrttne 
World's Iarg»»t MmufftCtarers id FI ret He Pksturft Vehicles 


Thoroughly Smart and Elegant 
— but Economical to Maintain 

Get a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar spent, is the wise 
policy of successful men and women—whether their expenditures arc 
Urge or small. 

The monthly expense of a chauffeur aloikc will more than maintain 
two Detroit Electrics. To the practical man and woman the Detroit 
electric appeals strongly because of its freedom from trouble and repair 
expense, its low tire bill*, and the satisfaction of having a definite 
monthly cost. Itx quiet elegance and luxury charm the most fastidious 
and discriminating. 

Consider, too, the very desirable features of independence, privacy 
and readiness at all limes that you find in a Detroit Electric. 

Greater Utility of the Electric 
Appeals to IVise Buyers 

Recently in an Eastern city, two men of national reputation 
in the business World sold their two limousines, dispensed with 
their chauffeurs, and each purchased a Detroit Electric. ' 


Our Cabriolet Model is Proving Especially Popular with Men. 132 Detroit Electrics of this Model Alone Have Beta Bought by Men Since September First 
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our 


\instmas list 


(hocoiates 


Every sweet tooth—even your own 
£1} —yearns for a delightful surprise on 

sy Christmas Day. 

Lrt Vera Sweet head your M sweetmeat" list 
Order Vera Sweet chocolates today. They are mor- 
aria of tantalizing aweetncaa. flavors elusive, pleasing every 
palate, bringing smilra of delight on Chnstmas Day. 

II ymi cannot fend the picture of • karmine Vera Sweef on *«y candy 
hoM nearby, writ# to Vera Sweet heraelf. She wiU parcel poM you a 
large acted one of dcleciabl*, luwiowa chore- 
lake in return tor a SI.00 hill. Oct one hoc 


A. M. RAMER COMPANY 

Winona. Minn. 


THE MEN WHO MOCKED 

THE EARTH 

I'CantJrtuerrf from P*M* St 


bi>th report the tuune thing. Wait a minute l 
He says Moscow ha* wired that at eight 
o'clock last evening a tremendous aurora of 
bright yellow light was seen to the north¬ 
west* and that their apectroscojx* showed 
the helium line only. He wants to know If 
we have any explanation to offer —” 

" Explanation!" gasped Evarta. “Tell 
i that wv had carthquj 


Pari* that w« Hart earthquake shocks here 
together with violent aeiamic movements, 
xuadnn rise in barometer, followed by fall, 
statics and erratic variation in magnetic 
needle." 

"What do*** it all mean?" murmured 
Thornton, staring blankly at the younger 
man. 

The key rattled and the rotary spark 
whined into a shriek. Then silence. 

“ Pari* say* that the *am* manifestation* 
have been observed In Kuaula, Algeria, 
Italy, London and Paris," called out Wil¬ 
liams. “Ah! What's that? Nauen's call¬ 
ing." Again he sent the blue ilame crackling 
between the roil*. "Naucn report* an 
error of five minuUu in their meridian ob¬ 
servation* according to the oificiul clock*. 
And hello! He say* Berlin ha* capitu¬ 
lated and that the Russians began marching 
t hrough at daylight that i* about two hour* 
ago. He says he is about to turn the sta¬ 
tion over to the Allied Commi»ii>neT*, who 
will at once assume charge.'' 

Evarta whistled. 

"How about it?" he asked of Thornton. 

The latter shook his head gravely. 

"It may be—explainable, or," he added 
hoarsely. “it may mean the end of the 
world.* 

William* staggered from hi* chair and 
confronted Thornton. 

"What do you mean?" be almost 
shrieked. 

'* Perhaps the universe is running down!*' 
said Evarta soothingly. 11 At any rate ksep 
it to yourself, old chap. If the jig is up 
there's no izie scaring people to death a 
month or so too soon I 

Thornton grasped on arm of each. 

“Not a word of this to anybody!" he 
ground out through violet lips. "Absolute 
silence, or hell will break loose on earth!" 

ir 

F REE translation of the Official Report 
of the Imperial Communion of the Berlin 
Academy of Science to the Imperial German 
CommiMiofiefa of the Federated Stutes, at 
Mainz, August 1. 1915: 

"The unprecedented cosmic phenomena 
which occurred during the month of July 
in the present year, and which were felt 
over the entire surface of the globe, have 
left a permanent effect of such magnitude 
on the position of the earth's axb in space 
and the duration of the period of the rota¬ 
tion that it is impossible to predict at the 
present time the ultimate changtw or modi¬ 
fication* in the climatic condition* which 
may follow. This coramimaon has considered 
moat carefully the potwblr cause* that may 
have been responsible for this catastrophe— 
W‘eUun/aU — and, by eliminating every hy¬ 
pothesis that was incapable of explaining 
all of the various disturbances, is now In a 
position to preaent two theories, cither one 
of which appear* to he capable of explaining 
the recent disturbance©. 

“The phenomena in question may be 
briefly summarized u* follows: 

"1. TurYrluiw AURORA. In Northern 
Europe tills appeared suddenly on the night 
of July 22 as a broad, faint *bciLf—Lirki- 
l/undtl —of dear yellow light in the wee tern 
sky. Report* from America show that at 
Washington it appeared in the north an a 
narrow shaft of light, inclined at an angle of 
about thirty degrets with the horizon, and 
shooting off to the east. Near the horizon 
it was extremely brilliant, and the spec¬ 
troscope showed that the light was due to 
glowing heLiura gas. 

•'The Potsdam Observatory reported 
that the presence of sodium has been de¬ 
tected In the aurora; but this appear* to 
have been a roistnko due to the faintness 
of the light and the circumstance that no 
compariaon spectrum was iroprmod on the 
plate. On the photograph made at the 
Washington Observatory the helium line is 
certain, aa a second exposure wax made with 
asodium flame; and the two lines are shown 
distinctly separated. 
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2. Then eg am e Acceleration. Thi* 
ihenomenon was observed to a greater or 
extent ail over the globe. It was ape- 
cially marked near the equator; but in 
Northern Europe it was noted by only a 
few observer*, though many docks were 
stopped and other instrument* deranged. 
There appear* to be no doubt that a force 
of terrific magnitude was applied in a tan¬ 
gential direction to the surface of the earth, 
in such a direction hs to oppose its axial ro¬ 
tation. with the result that surface velocity 
was diminished by about one part in three 
hundred, resulting in a lengthening of the 
day by five minutes, thirteen and a half 
seconds. 

"The application of this brake -Brrm*tl- 
krajl , us we may terra it— caused accelera¬ 
tion phenomena to manifowt themselves, 

E rectedy as on a railroad train when being 
rought to a stop. The change In the sur¬ 
face speed of the earth at the equator ha* 
amounted to about 6.4 kilometer* an hour; 
and various observation* show that thi* 
change of velocity was brought about by 
the operation of the unknown force for a 
of time of lent than three minute*, 
lie negative acceleration thus represented 
would certainly be too small to produce any 
marked physiological sensations, and yet 
the reports from various place* indicate 
that they were certainly observed. The 
sensations felt ore usually described os 
similar to these experienced in a moving 
automobile when the brake is very gently 
applied. 

"Moreover, certain destructive action* 
ore reported from localities near the equa¬ 
tor chimneys fed and tall building* 
swayed; while from New York comes the 
report that the obelisk in Central Park was 
thrown from it* pedestal. It appear* that 
these effects were due to the circumstance 
that the alteration of velocity was propa¬ 
gated through the earth a* a wave similar 
to an carthquuke wave, and that the effects 
were cumulative at certain point*- a theory 
that is substantiated by reports that at 
certain localities, even near the equator, no 
effect* were noted. 

“3. Tidal Wave*. Tbeee were observed 
everywhere and wrr* very destructive in 
many place*. In the Panama Canal, which 
is near the equator and which runs nearly 
east and west, the sweep of the water was 
so great that it flowed over the Gatun 
I«ock. On the eastern coasts of the various 
continent* there wo* a recession of the sea, 
the fall of the tide being from three to five 
meter* below the low-water mark. On the 
w«te*n coast* there wo* a corresponding 
rise, which in some cam reached a level of 
over twelve meters. 

"That the tidal phenomena were not 
more marked and more destructive is a 
matter of great surprise, and ha* been con¬ 
sidered a* evidence that the retarding force 
was not applied at a single spot on the 
earth'* surface, but was a distributed force, 
which artrd on the water a* well os on tho 
land, though to a lees extent. It Is difficult, 
however, to conceive of a force capable of 
acting in such a way; and Bjflroson's theory 
of the magnetic vortex in the ether has been 
rejected by this commission. 

"4. Atmospheric Disturbances. Some 
time after the appearance of the yellow 
aurora a sudden rise in atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, fallowed by a gradual fall considerably 
below the normal pressure, was recorded 
over the entire surface of the globe. Calcu¬ 
lation* based on the time of arrival of thi* 
disturbance at m idely separated points show 
that it proceeded with the velocity of sound 
from a point mu*ted probably in Northern 
Labrador. Tbe maximum rise of pressure 
worded was registered at Halifax, the self- 
recording barograph* showing that the pres¬ 
sure rose over six centimeters in liati than five 
minutes. 

“6. Shift in Direction or the Earth's 
A xis. The axis of the earth has been shifted 
In space by the disturbance and now point* 
almost exactly toward the double star Delta 
UrsoeMinori*. This change appear* to have 
resulted from the circumstance that tbe 
force was applied to the surface of the globe 
in a direction not auite parallel to the direc¬ 
tion of rotation, the result being the devel¬ 
opment of a new axis and a shift in the 
position* of the polee, which it will now be 
necessary to rediscover. 
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"It appears that them* moat remark- 
able cosmic phenomena can be explained 
in cither of two ways: they may have 
resulted from an explosive or volcanic dis¬ 
charge from the Mir face of the earth, or from 
the oblique impact of a meteoric stream 
moving at a very high velocity. It seems 
unlikely that sufficient energy to bring 
about the observed change* could have been 
developed by a volcanic disturbance of the 
ordinary- type; but if radioactive forces are 
I allowed to come Into play the amount of 
1 energy a valla We is practically unlimited. 

"It is difficult, however, to conceive of 
any way in which a sudden liberation of 
atomic energy could have been brought 
about by any t*rr*wtrl*l agency; ao that 
the first theory, though able to account for 
the facta, amna to be the lew tenable of the 
two. The meteoric theory offers no special 
difficulty. The energy delivered by a com¬ 
paratively small mass of finely divided mat¬ 
ter. moving at a velocity of several hundred 
kilometers a second—and such a velocity is 
by no means unknown—would be amply 
sufficient to alter the velocity of rotation 
by the small amount observed. 

“ Moreover, the import of such a meteoric 
stream may have developed a temperature 
sufficiently high to bring about radioactive 
changes, the effect of w hich would be to expel 
holium and other disintegration product* at 
cathode-ray vdodly—AaModrn-.SfroMnt- 
Fortpflcncung-GiwehwindifkeU — from the 
surface of the earth; and the recoil exerted 
by this expulsion would add itself to the 
force of the meteoric impact. 

"The presence of helium makes this lot- 
Uc hypoihwds not altogether improbable, 
while the atmospheric wave of pressure 
would result at once from the disruption of 
the air by the passage of the meteor stream 
through it. Exploration of the region in 
which it seems probable that the disturb¬ 
ance took place will undoubtedly furnish 
the data neivwanry for the complete solution 
of the problem." [Pp. 17-1H.) 


St 


IX days later an extraordinary con- 
—I ferror* occurred at the While House, 
probably the moat extraordinary tw held 
there or elsewhere. At tbe long table at 
which tbe cabinet meetings took place sat 
six gentlemen in drtws suits, each trying to 
appear unconcerned, if not amused. At the 
head of the table sat tbe President of the 
United States: next to him Count von 
Kocnitx, the German Ambawador. repre¬ 
senting the Imperial German Commissi on¬ 
ers, who had taken over the reins of the 
German Government after the abdication 
of the Kaiser; and on tbe opposite ride 
Monsieur Emil Liban, Prince Rostoloff and 
Sir John Smith, the rvwpecriv* ambassadors 
of France, Russia and Great Britain. Tbe 
sixth pemon was Thornton, the astronomer. I 
“With great respect. Your Excellency," ! 
said Count von Koenita, "the matter is I 
prepcstaroua— as much so as a fairy taJe by 
Grimm 1 This wireless operator of whom 

« mi speak is lying about thsee BMMgm. 1 
he received them at all—a fact which I 
hangs solely upon his word—be received 
them after and not before the phenomena 
recorded." 

"That might bold true of the first mee- 
sage—tbe one received July twenty-first, 
but the second message, foretelling the 
lengthening of July tweoty-eeventh, was 
tidiverrd on that day, and was in my bands 
Iwfor* the disturbances occurred. And yes¬ 
terday tbe (lay was lengthened as you know 
by ten full minutes." 

Von Koenitx fingered his mustache and 
shrugged his shoulders. It was dear that 
he regarded the whole affair as absurd, un¬ 
dignified. 

Monsieur Liban turned impatiently from 
him. 

"Your Excellency.” he said, addrewring 
tbe President, "I cannot share the views 
of Count von Koenitx. I regard this af¬ 
fair as of the most stupendous Importance. 
Messages or no mewiagea, extraordinary 
natural phenomena are occurring which 
may shortly end In the extinction or human 
life upon the planet. A power which can 
control the length of the day can annihilate 
the globe." 

" You cannot change tbe facta," remarked 
Prince Rostoloff sternly to the German 
Ambassador. "Tbe earth has changed iU 
orbit. Professor Voakofaky, of tho Imperial 
College, has so declared. There is some 
cause. Be it God or devil, there ia a cause. 
Are we to sit still and do nothing while the 
globe's crust free*** and our antJce congeal 
Into corpses?" He trembled with agitation. 
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Why an Eight-Cylinder Cadillac? 


Becauae 

the Eight Cylinder Cadillac docs more of the 
things which a motorist wants his car to do. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac docs things 
with greater ease and with the expenditure 
of less mental effort and less physical effort 
on the part of the driver. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac does those things 
without intruding its mechanical self upon 
driver or passengers. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac possesses an 
abundance of reserve power, instantly 
available. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac will run more 
slowly on direct drive in crowded streets and 
congested traffic and will do it without expert 
manipulation. 

And it will “pick up” from slow running 
without hesitation or tremor. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac surmounts hills 
better and with less apparent effort. 


Because 

the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac negotiates bad 
roads better, more easily, with less attention 
from the operator and with greater comfort 
to the passengers. 

Because 

with the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac the motorist 
experiences less fatigue on long journeys. 

Because 

with the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac every 
enjoyment of motoring is intensified. 

Because 

the Eight-Cylinder V-type principle, with the 
absence of vibration and steady application 
of power, coupled with Cadillac ideals and 
Cadillac methods of execution, lends itself to 
long life and enduring service. 

Because 

as we said at the outset, the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac does more of the things which a 
motorist wants his car to do; it does them 
better, it does them more easily, and it docs 
them in a manner which permits one to enjoy 
to the utmost, the things which contribute to 
motoring's pleasures. 

Finally 

your first ride will compel you to dismiss 
from your mind completely, the question: 

“ Why an Eight-Cylinder Cadillac ? ” 


STYLES AND PRICES 

Standard Seven pasjenier and Five passenger can. Four pnsaenger Salon and Roadster. *1975. 
Landaulet Coup*. *1500. Five pawenger Sedan. *2800. Seven pataen«er Standard 
Limousine. *3450. Bcrtine type Limouunc, *3600. Price* F.O. B, Detroit. 


.f Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit. Mich^ 
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“Calm yourself, merit chtr Prince!” said 
Monsieur Liban. "So far w* have gained 
fifteen minute and have loot nothing! But 
ox you say, whether or not the wendcr of 
these manage* b responsible, there is a cause, 
and we must find it." 

“But how? That is the Question," ex¬ 
claimed the Pmndent almost apologeti¬ 
cally, for he felt, ox did Count von Koenitx, 
An ansiihtwi aa id tea afl mi mid ihottlj 
be forthcoming that would moke this con¬ 
ference seem the height of the ridiculous. 
“I have already," be added hastily, “in¬ 
structed the entire force of the National 
Academy of Sciences to direct its energies 
toward the solution of thcee phenomena. 
Undoubtedly Great Britain, Russia, Ger¬ 
many and France are doing the name. The 
scientist* report that the yellow aurora seen 
in the north, the earthquakes, the variation 
of the compass and the eccentricities of the 
barometer are probably ail connected more 
or loss directly with the change in the earth's 
orbit. But they offer no explanation. They 
do not suggest what the aurora is nor why 
its appearance should have this effect 11 
therefore seems to roe clearly my duty to 
lay before you all the facta *o far as they 
are known to me. Among those fuels are 
the mysterious OMUMagos received by wir«v 
1 m at the Naval Observatory Immediately 
preceding thaw events." 

“Po* hoc. ergo proper hoc!" half sneered 
Von Koenitx. 

Th© President smiled wearily. 

" What do you wish me to do? 1 * he asked, 
glancing round the table. "Shall we remain 
inactive? Shall we wait and see what may 
happen?" 

"No! No!” shouted Rostoloff, jumping 
to his feet. "Another week and we may all 
be plunged into eternity. It ix suicidal not 
to regard this matter seriously. We are 
sick from war. And perhaps Count von 
Koenitx, in view of the fall of Berlin, would 
welcome something of the sort an an hon¬ 
orable way out of his country's difficulties." 

"Sir!" cried the count. leaping to his 
feet. "Have a care! It has cost Russia 
three hundred thousand men to reach Ber¬ 
lin. When w© have taken Paris we shall 
recapture Berlin and commence the march 
of our victorious ragfo* toward Moscow and 
the Winter Palace.' 

"Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Ik* seated, 
I implore you!" «xclaimed the President. 

The liuwinn and German amhaamdont 
somewhat ungraciously resumed their for¬ 
mer places, outing at each other glances of 
undisguised fuiy. 

"As I the matter," continued the 
President, "there are two distinct proposi¬ 
tions before you: The first relate* to bow 
far the extraordinary event* of the past 
week are of such a character as to demand 
Joint investigation and action by the Pow¬ 
ers. The second involve! the cause of these 
events and their connection with and re¬ 
lation to the sender of the itxmigu* signed 
Pax. I shall ask you to signify your opin¬ 
ions as to each of these questions." 

"I believe that some action should he 
taken, based on the assumption that they 
are manifestations of one and the same 
power or cause," said Monsieur Iihon em¬ 
phatically. 

" I agree with the French Ambassador,” 
growled RcwtolofF. 

"1 am of opinion that the phenomena 
should be the subject of proper scientific 
Investigation,” ranarked Count von Koe- 
nitx more calmly. "But so far ax these 
message* are concerned they are, if I may 
lie par denied for saying so. a foolish joke. 
It is undignified to take any cognizance of 
them." 

"What do you think. Sir John?" asked 
the President, turning to the Englttli Am¬ 
bassador. 

"Before making up my mind,” returned 
the latter Quietly, "I should like to see the 
operator who received them.” 

" By all meant! ” exclaimed Von Koenitx. 

The President pr«s*d a button and hix 
•©cretary entered. 

"I had anticipat'd such a desire on the 
port of all of you." he announced, "and 
arranged to have him here. He b waiting 
outside. Shall 1 have him brought in?" 

"Yes! Yes!" answered Rostoloff. And 
tlie others nodded. 

The door opened and Bill Hood, wearing 
his best new blue suit and nervously twist¬ 
ing a faded bacyrie C *P between hi* fingers, 
stumbled awkwardly into the room. Hi» 
face woe bright red with embarrassment 
and one of his checks exhibited a marked 
protuberance. He blinked in the glare of 
the electric light. 


"Mr. Hood." the President addreesed 
him courteously, "I have aent for you to 
explain to the*© gentlemen, who are the 
ambaiwadors of the great European Pow¬ 
ers, the circumstance* under which you 
received the wireless messages from the 
unknownpcrsondoscribinghimself as 'Pox.'" 

Hood shifted from his right to his left 
foot and nrrsuad his lips together. Von 
Koenitx lingered the waxed ends of his 
mustache and regarded Hoad whimsically. 

"In the first place," went on the Pres¬ 
ident, "we desire to know whether the 
message* which you have reported were re¬ 
ceived under ordinary or under unusual 
conditions. In a word, could you form any 
opinion as to the w hereaboutaoi thesender ? ' 

Hood scratched the side af his nose in a 
manner politely doubtful. 

"Sure thing, your honor," be answered 
at last. "Sure the conditions was unusual. 
That feller has some juice and no mistake." 

"Juice?" inquired Von Koenitx. 

" Yare—current. Will nee like a steel top. 
Fifty kilowatts sure, and maybe more! And 
a twolvo-thouxand-metcr wave." 

"I do not fully understand." interjected 
RostolofT. " Please explain, sir." 

"Ain't nothin' toexplain," returned Hood. 
" He’s just got a hell of a wave length, that's 
all. Hlggeot on earth. We’re only tuned 
for a llLTee-tbousand-meter wave. At first 
I could hardly hear him at all. I had to 
throw in our new Henderson ballast culls 
before I. could hear properly. I reckon 
there ain't another station in Christendom 
can get him." 

"Ah.” remarked Von Koenitx. "One of 
your millionaire amateurs, 1 suppose." 

"Yare," agreed Hood. "I thought sum 
he was a bug." 

"A what?” interrupted Sir John Smith. 

"A bug," answered Hood. "A crank, so 
to apeak.' 

"Ah, 'krank’!" nodded the German. 
" Exactly—a lunatic! That is precisely w hat 
1 say I" 

"But I don't think it's a bug now," 
counlered Hood valiantly. "If he is a bug 
he’s the biggnst bug in all creation, that's 
all I can say. He's got the goods, that's 
what he's got. He’ll do some damage before 
he get* through." 

"Are these rntstuicw* odd reward to any¬ 
body in particular? ' inquired Sir John, 
who was studying Hood intently. 

"Well, they are and they ain't. Pax - 
that's what lie calls himself—signals NAA. 
our number, you understand, and then says 
what be has to say to the whole world, car© 
of the United Staten. That first xntswage 1 
thought was a joke and stuck it in a book 
I was reading, Silas Snooks-" 

"What?" ejaculated Von Koenitx im¬ 
patiently. 

"Snooks—man's name—nothing to do 
■ .i h this buxine**," explained the operator. 
" I forgot all about it. But after the earth¬ 
quake and all the rest of the fu» I dug it 
out and gave it to Mr. Thornton. Then on 
the twenty-seventh came the next one. 
saying that Pax was getting tired of waiting 
for u* and was going to start something. 
That came at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and th© fun began at three sharp. The 
whole observatory went on the blink. Say, 
there ain't any doubt in your minds that 
it’s him, b there?" 

Von Koenitx looked cynically round the 
room. 

"There b not!" exclaimed Hustoloff and 
Liban in th© same breath. 

The German laughed. 

"Speak for yourselves, excellencies," he 
sneered. His tone nettled the wireless 
representative of the Sovereign American 
People. 

" Do you think I'm a Liar? " he demanded, 
clenching hb jaw and glaring at Von Koenitx. 

The German Ambassador sltrugged hb 
shoulder* again. Such things were impos¬ 
sible in a civilixwd country—at Potsdam— 
but what could you expect- 

"Steady. Hood!" whispered Thornton. 

" Remember, Mr. Hood, that you are here 
to answer our questions," said the Preeident 
sternly. "You must not address Hb Excel¬ 
lency Baron von Koenitx in this fashion." 

"But the man wax making a monkey of 
me!” muttered Hood. "All I say is. look 
ouL This Pax is on hix job and means 
buxine**. I just got another call before I 
came over here—at nine o'clock." 

"What wax its purport?" inquired the 
President. 

"Why. it said Pax was getting tired of 
nothing b*ing done and wanted action of 
some sort. Said that men were dying like 
flic* and he proposed to put ari end to it at 
any coat. And and-" 
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M Yo! Y«!" ejaculated Li ban brvatb- 

Wf. 

"And he would rive further evidence of 
hi* control over thn forma of Nature to¬ 
night." 

“Ha! Ha!" Von Koenitz leaned back in 
lunuscment. “My friend." be chuckled, 
“you ore the bug!" 

What form Hood’* resentment mi*he 
have taken w problematical: but aa the 
German’s worth left hx* mouth the electric 
Heli is in the room suddenly went out and t lit 
window* rattled ominoualy. At the same 
moment each occupant of the room felt 
himself away alight!)* toward the south wall, 
on which appeared a bright yellow glow. 
Instinctively they all turned to the window* 
which faced the north. The whole sky was 
flooded with an orange-yellow aurora that 
rivaled the sunlight in intensity. 

" What’d I tell you!" mumbled Hood. 

Thn Executive Mansion quivered, and 
even in that yellow light tba face* of the 
ambassadors seemed pale with fear. And 
then an the glow slowly faded In the north 
there floated down acron the aperture of 
the window something soft and fluffy like 
feathers. Thicker ana faster it came until 
thn lawn of the White House was covered 
with it. The air in the room turned cold. 
Through the window a large flake circled 
and lit on the back of Ro*tolo(T* hand. 

"Snow!" he cried. "A snowstorm—In 
July!" 

The President arose and closed the win¬ 
dow. Almost immediately the electric light* 
burned up again. 

"Now are you satisfied?” cried LJban to 
the German. 

"Satisfied?” growled Von Koenita. "I 
have seen plenty of snowstorms in July. 
They have them daily in the Alpa. You 
ask me if I am satisfied- Of what? That 
earthquake*, the aurora boreal!*, electrical 
disturbance*, snowstorm* «xbt—yea. That 
a mysterious bugaboo is responsible for 
these things—No!" 

"What then do you require?" gasped 
Li ban. 

"More than a snowstorm!" retorted the 
Gorman. "When I wa* a boy at the pmv- 
nanlum we Had a thunderstorm with nshw 
In It. They were everywhere one stepped, 
all over the ground. Hut we did not con¬ 
clude that Jonah was giving us a demon¬ 
stration of his power over the whale." 

He faced the other* defiantly; in hi* 
voice was mockery. 

"You may retire, Mr. Hood,” said the 
President. But you will kindly wait out¬ 
side." 

“That b on honest man if ever I saw one. 
Mr. President." announced Sir John, after 
the operator had gone out. "I am satisfied 
that we are in communication with a human 
bring of practically supernatural powers.” 

"What then shall be done?” Inquired 
Roatoloff anxioutly. "The world win be 
annihilated!" 

" Your Excellencies"—Von Kocnitx arouc 
and took up a graceful position at the end 
of the tabto—"I must prottwt against what 
to me to he an extraordinary credulity 
upon the part of all of you. I speak to you 
aa a rational human being, not un an am- 
liansador. Something has occurred to affect 
the earth's orbit. It may mult in a calam¬ 
ity. None can foretell. Thb planet may be 
drawn off into space by the attraction of 
some wandering world that has not vet 
come within observation. But one thing 
we know: No power on or of the earth can 
possibly derange its relation to the other 
celestial bodies. That would be. as you say 
here. 'Lifting oneself by one’* own boot¬ 
strap*.’ I do not doubt the accuracy of 
your clock* and scientific instruments. 
Thwe of my own country are in harmony 
withyeuem. But to say that the cause oJ all 
thb b a man b preposterous. If the mys¬ 
terious Pox make* the heavens fall they w ill 
tumble on hb own head. Ishegoingtosend 
hinveif to eternity along with the rest of us? 
Hardly! Thb Hood Is a monstrous liar ora 
dangerous lunatic. Even if he has received 
these messages, they are the emanations of 
a crank, as be says he himself first suspected. 
IjH us master thb hysteria horn of the 
strain of constant war. In a word, let us go 
to bed." 

"Count von Koenitz." replied Sir John 
after a pause, “you speak forcefully, rv»n 
persuasively. But your argument b hosed 
upon a proposition that b scientifically 
fallacious. An atom of gunpowder can dis¬ 
integrate itself, 'lift itaelf by it* own boot¬ 
straps*! Why not the earth? Have we as 
yet begun to solve all the mysteries of Na¬ 
ture? Is it inconceivable that there should 
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Any merchant who sells our clothes 
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good overcoat. ? 2 5 gets big value in 
sack suits. Look at the higher priced 
goods—>40, $50, $60; they're worth it 
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£.'iT J Training Your \ * ' 
Boy’s Imagination V\ 

Although America's brains \ \ 

i arc bent on things mcchan- 

ical, our men do not become V 
mere mechanical automatons, 
as evidenced by the splendid 
imagination behind our great 
engineerii>g feats and business 
enterprises. What your boy 
needs jsmr, in preparation for 
his future, is something y 
4 that gives vigor to a ^y 

creative imagination. /v 

Of all construction toys 
*\ there is one that will do 
r,i\ \ move for him than any 
other. It has no set 
lengths of girders 
to limit his inge- ^ . 

I nuity. The rods, 

—. , light and easily --£F?3 

— A=^S handled, can be 
font or cut any lenitk. Flexible joints 
connect them at any anile. This is Ml aia 


With this it is possible for your boy to build 
not only the usual designs, but anything 
else his imagination can picture. He learns 
to create rather than follow. His in¬ 
terest is sustained after the novelty has 
passed away. Making practical things for 
the home—like soap-trays and waste¬ 
baskets—helps keep his enthusiasm alive. 
Get Bill Dcczy from your toy dealer's. 
Sets cost from 50c to 55.00. If your 
dealer does not have it, send me his name. 
Enclose fourteen cents in stamp* and HI 
send you a sample box. 

BILL DEEZY 

151 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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disrupting the riobe! We have earthquakes. 
Is it beyond Imagination that the forces 
which produce them can be controlled?'' 

"My dear Sir John," returned Von Ko*- 
nita courteously, "ray ultimate answer is 
that we have no adequate reason to connect 
the phenomena which have disturbed the 
earth’s rotation with any human agency.'* 

"That," interposed the resident, "is 
something upon which individuals may well 
differ. I suppose that under other condi¬ 
tions you would be open to conviction? *' 

"Assuredly,” answered Von Koenitx. 
"Should the sender of these mcnaagcftnroph- 
«y the performance of some miracle that 
could not be explained by natural causes 
1 would be forced to admit my error.'* 

Monsieur Liban had also arisen and was 
walking nervously up and down the room. 
Suddenly he turwd to Von Koenitx and in 
a voice quivering with emotion cried: "Let 
us then invito Pax to give us a sign that will 
satisfy you." 

"Monsieur Liban," replied Von Koenitx 
stiffly, "I refuse to place myself in the posi¬ 
tion of communicating with a lunatic, 

"Very well," shouted the Frenchman, "I 
will take the responsibility of making my¬ 
self ridiculous. I will request the President 
of the United Statee to act as the agent of 
France for this pur pear." 

He drew a notebook and a fountain pen 
from his pocket and carefully wrote out a 
message which he handed to the President- 
The latter read it aloud: 

"Pox: The Ambassador of the French 
Republic requests me to communicate to 
you the fact that ho desires some further 
evidence of your power to control the move¬ 
ments of the earth and the destinies of man¬ 
kind, such phenomena to be preferably of a 
harmless character, but inexplicable by any 
theory of natural causation. I await your 
reply. 

“The President op the U kited States. 

“Send for Hood," ordered the President 
to the secretary who answered the bell. 
“Gentlemen, I suggest that we ourselves go 
to the Naval Observatory and superintend 
tbs sending of this manage." 

Half an hour later Bill Hood sat in his 
customary chair in the wirelots operating 
room at the observatory, surrounded by 
the President of the United States, the 
ambassador* of France. Germany, Great 
Britain and Rinata, and Professor Tho niton. 
The faces of all wore expressions of the 
utmost seriousness, except that of Von 
Koenitx. w ho looked as if be were participat¬ 
ing in an elaborate hoax. Several of theso 
distinguished gentlemen had never seen a 
wireless apparatus before, and showed some 
excitement as Hood made ready to send 
the must famous message ever transmitted 
through the ether. At lust he threw over 
his rheoatat and tho whine of the rotary 
spark rose into its staccato song. Hood 
sent out a few Vs and then began calling: 

"Pax—Pax—Pax." 

Broathlonly the group waited while he 
listened for a reply. Again he called: 

"Pax—Pax—Pax." 

He had already thrown in his Henderson 
ballust coils and was ready for the now 
familiar wave. He dosed hb eyoa, strain¬ 
ing his ears for that faint metallic note that 
came no one knew wlience. The others in 
the group also listened intently, as if by ao 
doing they too might hear the answer if any 
there should be. Suddenly Hood stiffened. 

"There be ial’* he whispered. The Pres¬ 
ident handed him the message and Hood's 
fingers played over tho key while the spark 
sent its singing note through the ether. 

"Such phenomena to be preferably of a 
harmless character, but inexplicable by any 
theory of natural causation," he concluded. 

An uncanny dread seized on Thornton, 
who had withdrawn himself into the back¬ 
ground. What was this strange commun¬ 
ion? Who was this mysterious Pax? Were 
these real men or crcuturea of a grotesque 
dream? Was he not drowning over his eye¬ 
piece in the mendlan-cirde room? Then a 
simultaneous movement upon the part of 
those gathered round the operator convinced 
him of the reality of what was taking place. 
Hood was laboriously writing upon a sheet 
of yellow pad paper, and the ambassadors 
were unceremoniously crowding each other 
in ibeir eagerness to read. 

"To the President of the United Statee,*' 
wrote Hood: "In reply to your raeauige 
requesting further evidence of my power to 
compel the cessation of hortilitUe within 
twenty-four hours. 1"—there was a pause 
of nearly a minute, during which tho ticking 
of the big clock sounded to Thornton like 
revolver shots " I will excavate a channel 
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through the Atlas Mountains and divert 
the Mediterranean into the Sahara Desert. 

"Pax.” 

Silence followed tin? final transcription of 
tin* mwiage from the unknown—a silence 
broken only by Bfll Hood’s tremulous, half 
whispered: "'lie'll do it all right!’* 

Then the German Ambassador laughed. 

’"And save your ingenious nation a vast 
amount of trouble, Monsieur Liban, M 8aidhe. 


r/ 

A TRIPOLITAN fisherman, Mohammed 
Ben Ali el Bad, a holy man nearly sev¬ 
enty years of age. who had twice made the 
journey to Mecca and who now In hi* de¬ 
clining years occupied himself with reading 
the Koran and instructing his grandsons in 
the profession of fishing for mullet along the 
reefs of the Gulf of Cabes. had anchored 
far the night off the Tunisian coast, about 
midway between Sfax and Lamar 
The mullet had been running thick and he 
was well aatiatled, for by the nett evening 
be would surely complete his load and be 
able to return home to the house of his 
daughter Fatima, the wife of Abbas, the 
confectioner. Her youngest son Abdullah, 
a litha lad of seventeen, was at that mo¬ 
ment engaged in folding their prayer rugs, 
which had been spread in the bow of the 
falukah in order that they might have a 
ricarer view ns they knelt toward the Holy 
City. Chud. their slave, was cleaning mul¬ 
let in the waist ar.d chanting some weird 
•one of his native land. 

HU master, Mohammed Ben AH el Bad, 
was Kitting cro**-legg»*d in the stern, smok¬ 
ing a hookah and watching the full moon 
sail slowly up above the Atlas Range to the 
southeast. The wind had died down and the 
sea was calm, heaving slowly with great 
orange-purple swells rcwemhling watered 
silk. In the west still lingered the fast fad¬ 
ing afterglow, above which the stars glim¬ 
mered faintly. Along the coast lights 
twinkled in scattered coves. Half a mile 
astern the Italian crufeer Flala lay motion¬ 
less. save that as she swung at anchor her 
lights showed now red, now green. From 
the forecastle came the smell of fried mul- 
fet. Mohammed Ben Ali was at peace with 
himself and with the world, Including even 
the irritating Chud. The w*wt darkened 
and the stars burned more brilliantly. With 
the hookah gurgling softly at his feet Mo- 
hammed leaned back his head and gazed in 
«ilcnt appreciation at the wonders of the 
heavens. There was Turks Kali or, the 
crocodile; and Monish el Tahir, the sleeping 
beauty; and Rook Humana, the leopard; 
and there—up there to the far north—was 
a shooting star. How gracefully it shot 
nrrosn the sky, leaving its wake of yellow 
light behind it. It was the season for shoot¬ 
ing stars, he recollected. In an instant it 
would be gone-like a man’* life? Sad¬ 
dened, he looked down at his hookah. When 
he should look up aguin—if In only an in¬ 
stant — the star would be gone. Presently 
he did look up ajenin. But the itar was still 
thare. coming his way l Hs rubbed his old 
eyes, keen as they were from habituation to 
the blinding light of the desert. Yea, the 
star waa coming—coming f**t. 

"Abdullah 1 "lie culled in his high-pitched 
voice. "Chudl Come, see the star!" 
Together they watched it sweep onward. 
"By Allah! That is no star!” suddenly 
cried Abdullah. "It U an air-flying fir* 
chariot l I can see it with my eye*—black, 
and spouting flame* from behind-” 

"Black,’’ecboedChudgutturaUy. "Black 
and round! Oh, Allah I" He fell on his knees 
and knocked his bead aguirat the deck. 

The star, or be it what it was. swung in a 
wide circle toward the coast, and Moham¬ 
med and Abdullah now aaw that what they 
had taken to be a trail of fire behind was in 
fart a broad beamof yellow light that points d 
diagonally earthward. It swept nearer ar.d 
nearer, illuminating the whole sky and cast¬ 
ing a shimmering reflection upon the waves. 

A shrill whistle trilled arroas the water, 
accompanied by the sound of footsteps run- 
nine along the deeks of the cruiser. Ughts 
flashed. Muffled orders were shouted. 

"By the beard of the Prophet 1" cried 
Mohammed Ali. "Something is going to 
happen I” 

The small black ohject from which the 
incandescent beam descended panned at 
that moment athwart the face of the moon, 
and Abdullah saw that it was round and 
flat like a ring. The ray of light came from 
a point directly above it, paaung through 
its aperture downward to the sea. 

"Boom!" The fishing, boat shook to the 
thunder of the Fiala's eight-inch gun and 
a blinding spurt of flame leaped from the 
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cruiser’a bows. With a whining shriek a died 
rose toward the moon. There was a quick 
flash followed by a dull oonruarion. The 
shell had not reached a tenth of the distance 
to the thing machine. 

And lien everything happened at once. 
Mohammed described afterward to a gap¬ 
ing multitude of dirty villagers, while he Hat 
enthroned upon his daughter's threshold, 
how the star-ship had nailed arroas the face 
of the moon and come to a standstill above 
the mountains, with its beam of yellow- 
light pointing directly downward ao that 
the roast could be amt bright as day from 
Sfax to Cab**. He saw, be said, genii climb¬ 
ing up and down on the beam. Be that as 
It may, he swears upon the beard of the 
Prophet that a second ray of light--of a 
lavender color, like the eye of a long dead 
mullet flashed down alongside the yellow 
beam. Instantly the earth blew up Ilk* a 
cannon—up into the air, a thousand miles 
up. It was as light us noonday. Deafened 
by titanic concussions he fell half dead. 
The sea boiled and gave off thick clouds of 
Kteam through which flashed dazzling dis¬ 
charges of lightning, accompanied ny a 
thundering, grinding sound like a million 
mills. The ocean heaved spasmodically 
and the air shook with a rending, ripping 
nofee, aa if Nature were bent upon deetroy- 
ing her own handiwork. The glare was so 
dazzling that sight wa* impossible. The 
falukah was tossed this way and that, as if 
caught in a simoom, and be * as rolled hither 
and yon in the company of Chud, Abdullah 
and the hsndlw mullet. This ear-splitting 
racket continued, he say*, without in term p- 
Ooci for two days. Abdullah say* It was 
several hours, the official report of the Flala 
give* it as six minute*. And then it be¬ 
gan to rain In torrents until he was almost 
drowned. A great wind or one and las bed the 
ocean, and a whirlpool seised the falukah 
and whirled it round and round. Dark- 
raws datcervdtd upon the earth, and in th* 
general men Mohammed hit his head u 
terrific blow against the moat. He was sure 
it was but a qumtion of second* before they 
would be dashed to pieces by the wave*. 
The falukah spun like a marine top with a 
swift sideways motion. Something wsa 
droning them along, sucking them in. The 
Flala went careening by, her fighting masts 
hanging In shreds. The air was full of fall¬ 
ing rocks, tree*, splinters and thick clouds 
of dust that turned the water yellow in the 
lightning flashes. The mast went crashing 
over and a lemon tree descended to take its 
place. Great streams of lava poured down 
out of the air, and masse* of opaque matter 
plunged Into the sea all about the falukah. 
Scalding mud. storMs* hail, fell upon the 
deck. And still the fishing boat, prating 
like a leaf, remained afloat with Its crew* 
of half-crazed Aral*. Suffocated, stunned. 
nauMatod, scalded, petrified with fear, they 
lay among the mullet while the falukah 
raced along id Its wild dance with death. 
Mohammed recalls seeing what be thought 
to be a great cliff rtaih by clow bewide them. 
The falukah plunged over a waterfall and 
was almost submerged, was caught again 
In a mwlstrom and went twirling on in 
the blackness. They all were deathly sick, 
but were too terrified to move. And then 
the nearer roaring ceased. The air was lew* 
congested. They were still showered with 
sand, clods of earth, twigs and pebbles, it 
is true, but the genii hod stopped hurl¬ 
ing mountains at each other. The darkness 
became k** opaque; the water smoother. 
Soon they could we the moon through the 
clouds of settling dust, and gradually they 
could discern the 5tar*. The falukah was 
rocking gently upon a brood expanse of 
muddy ocean, surrounded by a yellow scum 
broken her* ard there by a floating tree. 
The flab had vanished. No light ehone 
upon the face of the waters. But death 
had not overtaken them. Overcome by ex¬ 
haustion and terror Mohammed lay among 
the mullet, his legs entangled in the lemon 
tree. Did he dresun it? Ho cannot tell. 
But as ho lost consciousne** ho thinks ho 
saw h star shooting toward tho north. 

When be awoke the falukah lay motion- 
lew upon a boundless ocher • 
beyond sight of lard. Out of a sky i 
dim the sun burned pitilessly down, sending 
warmth into their bodies and courage to 
their hearts, AD about them unon the 
water floated the evidence* of the cata¬ 
clysm of the preceding night—tree*, shrubs, 
dead birds and the distorted corpse of a 
come']. Kneeling without their prayer rug* 
among the mullet they raised thtar voices 
in prana of Allah ard his Prophet. 

{TO BE CONTINUED) 
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29% More Hups Driven Through the 

Winter Months 


The beautiful new Hupmobile sedan top 
adds the finishing touch to the superiority 
of the Hup for cold-wcathcr use. 

We have always known that a majority of Hup 
owners kept their ears in commission all the year 
round. 

Hut until we gathered the facts and figures from 150 
leading points, we did not know that 29 ^ 1 . more 
Hups are driven throughout the winter. 

And now the new sedan top has arrived to render the 
Hupmobile more than ever the winter car of the 
American family. 


The new Hupmobile with the sedan top costs you. 
complete, $1365 — the roadster, $1325. 

It is handsome, graceful, finely finished outside; and 
luxuriously equipped within. 

The Hupmobile top absolutely lacks the noise and 
rjttlc usually found in enclosed bodies. 'Hie doors 
are wide and roomy, of standard limousine dimen¬ 
sions. The windows are made of the highest grade 
coach glass. 

The tops arc built for the Hupmobile in our own 
shops and conform so perfectly with the beautiful 
1915 lines that the effect is that of the costliest 
limousine. And when the winter season is over, 
the top is easily removed and the regular summer 
equipment quickly attached to the car. 

There is no reason now why every family should not 
enjoy the luxury of winter driving in complete 
warmth, comfort and case. 

Suburbanites, physicians and other professional and 
business men, and women who have felt the need 
of an easy-driving, economical closed car, will 
find their every expectation realized in this new 
Hupmobile feature. 

M'nuJar Atuiir/ Jftmintrg t& Hmf SiJue Taf. 

Fir*-pa••mp#r Timrinp Car or Ktradiirr, 11*0(1 f. o. t». UctriHl 
Id Canada, f J 44 MI f, o. b. Windier 

Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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LA.FRANCE fits and makes 
you fit-for Every Occasion 


VANITIES 


(C*mfr+m Pt|« IS) 

puffing ateam through a layer of froth— gallery in wave on wave, amid wild <*rie* 
streamers of smoke that rose lazily in the of Verzain! Venain! Then suddenly, as 
dead air and merged themselves Into a fail- though hushed by some smothering hand, 
tastically striated cloud, which hung like a the house became stilL 
fog over the sea of heads. Liscomb raised his glasses and studied 

The orchestra was Waring nnd chatter- the face. It was not the face of Verzain as 
ing discordantly, the little leader, with the he had seen it in pawing that memorable 
antics of a monkey, plunging from one aide afternoon at Anne’a. It had evidently 
of the pit to the other. Girls circled about been touched up for the street on that oc- 
incessnntly between the features with mer- casion. This face was flat and lacked indi- 
chandisn to sell; there opptaiwd to be an viduality. Little by little the lights had 
intimate understanding netween manv of crept up. and the effect of the footlights, 
tho performer* and persons in the gallery, into which she was staring, was to render it 
who kept up u constant stream of banter. ghastJy white. 

It was so cheap and tawdry • And Holbard Liscomb'* gloss revealed no trace of 
had wanted Anne to prostitute her talent make-up. The eyebrows, of an indeter- 
before such as these. Yet, as Ioscomb’s minute color and texture, threw the fca- 
cyo roved over the crowd beneath, which tuxes out of relief; the ryes themselves 
surged in densely after nine, ho recognized were dull; and in the searching glare the 

B *ople of the fashionable and official set. face allowed pouch** under the lids. Her 
e smiled as he remembered that the drew was of the mode, or rather, after the 
Varieties was becoming a vogue. New York mode—such a pathetically cheap copy of it 
was copying London. os one finds in the little shops on the aide 

The intermission was over. The main streets patronized by factory girls who 
members of the audience, who had left their know the latest from Paris, 
seats to promenade behind the rail and lay She flung aside her outer attire with the 
in frwh supplies of tobacco, were resuming incomprehensibleswiftnew of the lightning- 
their places. The hard-working musicians, change artiste, drew on a pair of thin silk 
wheat a wink from the footlights had picked stockings and pushed her feet into fancy 
up thoir implements and disappeared in a slippers thrusting them out before her 
cave below stage, were replaced now by a approvingly. The chill of the air seemed to 
quartet, consisting of two violins, a Velio affect her; she threw a shawl about her bare 
and a harp. shoulders and sat down before the mirror. 

The plink-plink of strings whispering to She seemed unconscious of her audience, 
each other in plaintive fifths was in the air, weighed down only by the wearinma of 
Ifl I VO call boys deposited cards at each it all. 

side of the proscenium, plain white cards. The house followed her, fascinated. That 
on which was printed the single word— peculiar effect of levitation, by which a 
Vanities. Liscomb remembered having great artiste raise* her audience above and 
read that this Verzain frequently came on beyond the mere physical conditions, was 
unannounced, sometimes out of her turn— in the air. This woman, in her tawdry 
it '*>us one of her little foibles and went petticoat, was unquestionably an artiste, 
into the throes of temperament if her audi- Every movement was superb. She studied 
ence failed to recognize her. herself in the gloss for some time. Then 

The song of the four strings began to rise suddenly, as though recalled to the present, 
as gently nnd softly as the smoke In the air. she pulled out the pm* that held her Little 
The musty curtain laboriously ascended knot of hair. 

and showed a bare stage such a stage as The effect was ludicrous. The hair was 
Liscomb, sitting late after the play, talking short, barely reaching to the shoulder*, 
with Holbard. nod seen many a tune. The roughened and burned by the acids that 
hack wall, of uncompromising brick and bad robbed it of its luster, the ends pitifully 
mortar, relieved by no other objoct than a broken. She shook it out with a quick jerk 
battery of steam pipes, faced the audience, of her head, ran a comb through it. and. 
On each side was a jumble of scenery butts with one turn of her band, coiled and fas- 
and roi* rigging. A chill bank of air dr- tened it in a tight little wad on the crown of 
scended and fell on the house, making it her head. This done she began to touch her 
shiver. eyebrows and eyelids with a tiny ponril; 

After an unusual wait three stage hands her rapid fingers moved inraniantly among 
came on four, because a woman joined the china things lying on the table; they 
them later. They dragged out some seemed lobe every* here about her features 
broken-down furniture from the region be- at once. 

hind the (lie*—an old deal tabic that leaned Now and again she stopped to take the 
dejectedly on one leg; a plain mirror, with effect, in profile and full face, with a small 
a corner missing; a chair, on which was set hand gtw*. As she applied a stroke here, a 
a common white bowl, which they filled vigorous massage there, reddened the lobe 
with water from a pitcher; a three-legged of an emr, lengthened the Line of an rye, 
stool in front of the table, and some non- heightened the pout of a lip, lessened the 
descript article* of cheap china and stage hollow of a cheek she seemed to aiwm 
make-up. Then, a screen; and this scene from her chrysalis of commonplace ugb- 
they boxed in with stage walls on three new. Her spirita ro*e correspondingly; she 
rid**, making an interior—a theatrical was humming a merry little tune and her 
drawing room. Outside they laid a canvas, pretty fool was tapping the floor, keeping 
dragged out a tree or two, lowered a drop, time. 

which iMtantly became a street at dusk. Suddenly, os though startled by some 
with gas lamps burning and reflecting thn sound, she turned hrr fare full on the audi- 
pavement and the dull fronts of the ram- ence. The change was magical. The faded 
shackle buildings. creature who had come in so wearily from 

During the course of the action there oc- the dusk of the street to the ahabbliietu of 
curred some banter between the lay actors this little theatrical dressing room was 
in the balcony and the stage hands, one of gone. Her face was transformed, ravish- 
whom was addressed as Percy by a friend inglv beautiful, with some vague haunting 
beyond the footlights: the three stage familiarity of outline so Liscomb told him- 
handi finally stalked off into the wings with self—except for the hair! 
an assumption of case peculiar to their class. As she turned again to the mirror some 
Their woman compimkin started to fal- pleasing thought seemed to come to her. 
tow them, but stopped irresolutely at the She smiled, showing a set of flashing teeth, 
flies, against which sne leaned wearily. Tho at which Liscomb—still with his glass 
air was filled with a fine hum of the ex- trained on her started involuntarily, 
quisite harmoniee of the strings in the pit, There was a movement behind him and he 
a* the woman turned and crossed the street turned to look into the eye* of Holbard. 
to the door, entered, and lighted a lamp on As the manager, obvrioualy agitated, seated 
tbe rickety table. Then she sat down on himself be dutebed the rail with his hands 
the stool, kickod off her shoes* and began and stared fixedly at the stage. When he 
peeling off her stockings. With the point turned again Liscomb replied to his mute 
of a heel poised on one knee and a stocking qu«*uon: 

rolled into a bunch at the ankle, she sud- "No! No! It is impcattble!" 

denly became abstracted by tbe sight of a Tbe woman lit the mirror had reached 

hole through which one toe peeped. A a new phase. From a bag at her feet she 
hole in one's stocking is such a tragedy tossed out a brown bundle, which broke 
when one must pursue art through the under her finger* into fragments of trow**— 
portals of a scrubby little boulevard theater trase* of a marvelous bronze! From these 
such a* this! she selected* one by one. tbe miraculous 

The audience caught itself with a gasp, aids to tbe coiffure that was the fad of tbe 
It emitted a weird sound, the spontaneous hour, anchoring each to tbe wad of her own 
cry from a thousand throats - then a roar hair. First, a wavy band, which, when its 
of applause that thundered from pit to ends were mode fast, she tou*d forward 
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and then back, so that It Ml like a soft “It b sacrilege!” cried Holbard fiercely, 
cloud over her head, to be securely caught “Sacrilege?" Heinemann answered, bin 
with myriad pins. The foundation «tab- coarse face growing purple. “Youl You 
lixhcd. ah* began to build up the super- apeak of uaihgc! You—who vorahip 
structure. With daft fingers she pulled out nothing bud beauty! You—who see art 
puffa, tacking them hero and there where only through your eve*! You—who turn 
they were moot becoming, tilting her bead down the lightal I—I—Heinemann"— 
on this aide and that with each new addi- and be beat himself fiercely on the cheat— 
tion. A stray curl was pinned against the “I—Heinemann— I turn up all the light*, 
nuqoe, and the whiteness of the neck now And aec!” 

for the first time stood out sharply in con- He dragged naide the curtain. It was 
traat. Holbard snatched a furtive look as the answer. Holbard turned away beaten, 
he heard Liscomb'a sharp Indrawn breath. A handful of dramatic critics who bad come 
The task was at length completed. The in at the last minute—for the sensation of 
woman on the stage had slipped behind the Anne Erskine's return was already in the 
screen. In a moment she reappeared in a street — crowded about Halbard; but he 
costume of black satin and spangle*. As brushed them aside savagely, 
she faced the house a second ume, tugging Shortly the four were sitting in her 
at her hooks and lace*, there waa a second's drying room. Anne waa atudying them 
interval of intense ralence—then the entire with her deep eyes. She had defied ail the 
assemblage seemed to rbc with the deafen- canons of the theater this night and had 
tug shout It gavs forth. Crust of ” Enrtdnc! the world at her feet. Finally her guxe 
A line Enkinel* rent the air. A scene of came back to Ltscomh, 
indescribable confusion resulted. Every “Unblushing realism la the vanity of 
one was on bis feet. Men and women vanities, Anne," he said, with a tremulous 
crushed into the aides; the entire bouse smile, attempting to mask his agitation 
wemod to be moving in masses toward the with his wit. 

stage. They were talking to each other, Just then Heinemann's son cam* in and 
wildly gesticulating, pointing at hor, crying whispered in his father** ear. 
aloud again and again: “ It * Er&kine! It's “ Verxain!" repeated the old man with a 
Anne Erakine!” laugh. Then: "what the teufel iw that to 

It was the Krskine—their Enikine. for so roe? Hein! Led her go oudride if she hasa 
many yean their idol and their ideal—this a fit—if she thinks tbc Erakinc hsas stolen 
creature of pteors. who had so calmly put her act!” 

herself together before them! She nod The son accepted the responsibility of 
come hack to them a* herself—pitilessly this message rather dubiously. Mademoi- 
revtaled herself a plain, laded woman, sell* Veraain. the ugliwt woman In the 
ulmoat old, shorn of every lovely illusion, world at two thousand a week, had refused 
of every endearing adornment—and with to go on after Vanities had knocked her 
magnificent audacity, in the full glare of house cold; and a physician was hastily 
the lights, she had built up for them, with summoned. Heinemann went forward to 
photographic detail, through the sordid placate the house, and he took Holbard 
accouterments of her craft,’the beauty they w ith him. Anne and Liscomb sat for eev- 
udored. ernl seconds in silence. She picked up a 

There she stood now. lovely beyond be- mirror, and he watched her soft fingers as 

i..'f «h of 11• t \r .i: laini'f h ;, r aft tI mI hm tbn phgnd itt bm biutIM 5 ai 

rising in salvo on salvo. She turned a fear- With a smile she dwengaged a fragment— 
ful look toward the door of the little drees- the curl that gave her neck its alabaster 
ing room; and the house, realising that the white-new. 

play was but begun, became hushed. A "Here is the little lovelock," she nuid, 
man was entering. He slouched against “to which you wrote that sonnet." She 
the wall, looking at the woman hatefully, laughed as sho handed the precious thing 
It was Julien, the man who played app«>- to film. "It is yours, my good friend, as a 
site In D* Gar's Vanities—for this was the memento of your dead loves, Francesca 
great scene In De Gar's Vanities when, to and Isabella. 

save him from himself, she was willing to As they seated themselves in her limou- 
sarrifice evetything. Her words came crisp, sine some time later she said to him: 
sharp, (Milt; her very aoul was on her “I have given Elsie the secret of my 
lips, struggling for utterance. The strings skin—which Piretti coveted. She is to be it 
In the orchestra were weaving their won- raving, tearing beauty for the rest of her life." 
derful melodies in and out through the 
scene, as though hurrying on the strew of 
human emotion. 
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Cooffing by Flame 

Liwomh and Holbard climbed down a TT IS hard to appreciate that fire haa 
abort flight of step* a* steep a* a ladder and A widely different degrees of best, for every 
found theimelvcti In a dusty back corner burning blaze seems to have the extreme 
of the stage, through the lumber of which heat of fire; yet the flame of burning alcohol 
they made their way to the wings. Then is actually used for cooling nurpoarw in a 
rnmc the rustic of the descending curtain, now searchlight, because the alcohol flame b 
First a deadly calm; then the storm broke not nearly so hot as the point of fire at the 
afrwh. The house, now that th* spell was center of the searchlight, 
broken, had gone mad. The sound came to A good searchlight needs to have its lamp 
the listeners here as the far-away cry of an os small as posable; and the nnarer it is to 
ocean beating itself to pieces against the just a point of light* though still having In¬ 
rock*. tense light, the farther can Its beams he 

A woman was running through the win#*, thrown. The only way to concentrate the 
Old Heinpmann, waddling after her. caught light b to raise the degm of heat of the light 
her—held her at arm's length—then source, such us an electric arc; but interne 
roughly thrust her ahead of him. drugged beat b likely to result in melting the whole 
aside the curtain and pushed her out. The apparatus. 

tumult redoubled in volume. Again and This new* searchlight succeeds in highly 
again bo thrust her out to face the audience, concentrating the light source; and then, 
Wring her wap*. Now she was fright- to prevent this concentrated light from 
ened; she raised h« hands frebly in pro- melting everything near it, alcohol vapor is 
test; she pressed against the proscenium, fed round it. Th* alcohol vapor bums, of 
shrinking from the violence that fairly course; but, os it naturally bums at a tem- 
overwhelmed bcr. perature far lower than that of the electric 

Holbard was plucking at Heinemann’s arc, It acts something like the water jacket 
sleeve with trembling flngws. Heinemann of an automobile engine, and prevents the 
turned hb eye*, now strangely bright, on metal and gbus of the searchLight from 
Holbard. becoming excessively hot. 
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The Significance of Performance 


When 116 cars of the same make run 100 
miles all the way on low gear —under all con¬ 
ditions of weather, including high tempera¬ 
tures, at lofty altitudes, over rough roads— 

(116 slock Franklin sixes . in J16 different sections, performed 
this feat on Seplcmlser 24, 1014. without stopping, without 
special lubruation, attachments or adjustments of any kind, 
demonstrating the absolute superiority of Franklin direcl- 
air-cooling.) 

When 94 cars of the same make average 
32.8 miles each on one gallon of gasoline, 
under all sorts of road and weather condi¬ 
tions— / 04 stash Franklin sixes in 94 different parts of the country 
did this in the Motional Economy lest of May 1, 1914. By 
sworn records . one car ran 51 miles on one gallon, and the 
Umesl record of the 94 t inis 17 miles, made through mud.) 

When owners of cars of this same make 
show an average life per set of tires of more 
than 8000 miles in ordinary', every-day use— 

(Actual records of Franklin owners covering a period of four 
years show an average mileage of 8996 per set of tires.) 


When scientific tests show that of the 
power developed by the engine of this car 
84.4% is transformed into morion and only 
15.6 taken up by friction— 

(This test ti«s made by mechanical engineers at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, There are six main points in a car 
where friction reduces power. Most cars lore more than I5 r 7 t 
in the friction of the tires on the road alone. The Franklin 
delivers all but 15.6 of the power developed ) 

When the experience of owners of this 
same car shows from 400 to 900 miles per 
gallon of lubricating oil — 

(Lam in the low gear run, under extreme and abnormal con¬ 
ditions, the overage consumption for 100 miles by 116 cars 
was only 1.2 gallons. The airrage t cork done by the engine 
was equivalent to JJ6 miles a! a speed of 42 miles per hour.) 

When five such feats—any one of them 
remarkable in itself—are all performed by 
the same car, the significance of the per¬ 
formance to you, as a car buyer, is this: 


The Franklin is an all-round car—proved at every point- 

power, efficiency, economy, etc. 


The Franklin is presented to you on its performance—not on asser¬ 
tion or description — but on performance. 

And the whole record goes hack to the fundamental principles on 
which the Franklin organization has been at work fur thirteen years—scien¬ 
tific light weight built around the direct- 
air-cooled engine. The basic advantages 
of direct-air-cooling are: (1) nothing to 
overheat in the hardest running, (2) noth¬ 
ing to freeze in winter, (3) the elimination 
of more than 100 unnecessary parts, (4) 
sheer engine efficiency and power. 

Light Weight 

With no water, pump, radiator, pip¬ 
ing, etc., weight is greatly deduced, not 
only in the engine hut in the supporting 
parts as well. This brings economy in use 
of fuel and in wear on tires. Combined with this light weight is flexibil¬ 
ity resilient instead of jarring — which is not only the secret of riding 
comfort but also plays its part in economy by reducing road shocks. 


There is only one Franklin chassis. But there are five styles of body 
including three enclosed types. Direct-air-cooling makes it practicable 
to run the Franklin, even in the coldest winter or the hottest summer 
weather, without the slightest cooling trouble. The enclosed Franklin 
cars therefore, with their double ventilation control, 
ate particularly adapted tor all-year-round use. In 
every particular of power, economy and efficiency 
they arc identical with the open cars. The ap¬ 
pointments arc complete anil designed for the 
discriminating. 

Style and Comfort 

The style and comfort of the Franklin can be 
demonstrated by performance quite as well as the 
mechanical efficiency and economy. Simply ask 
the dealer in your city to show you the car. Then 
ask him to take you out on the roughest roads in 
your neighborhood. Then turn back once more to the written record of 
efficiency, power and economy. You will appreciate then that the sum 
total of the performances of this car has an important significance for you. 
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of 100-mile low gear demon- 
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the direct-air-cooling and the 
water-cooling systems. 

(All prices f. o.b. Syracuse, 
New York.) 
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England’s Greatest Department Store 
Uses Overland Delivery Cars 


H ARRODS Ltd., London’s famous and 
foremost department store, operates a 
large fleet of Overland Delivery Cars. 
This great house, on account of its enterprise 
and use of 20th century efficiency methods, has 
rightly earned an enviable reputation. 

Their policy demands the best and most 
modem of everything, and on that practical 
basis they selected Overland Delivery Cars. 

Overland Delivery Cars are an impor¬ 
tant, effective and integral part of Harrods’ 
highly efficient working organization. 


The fact that this well-known European 
concern selected trucks “Made in America” is 
also significant. Harrods selected the Overland 
Delivery Cars after thoroughly investigating 
and testing all of the leading European and 
American makes. 

Overland Delivery Cars will help every 
American merchant to further develop his busi¬ 
ness. One of these Cars will replace three or 
four teams, with drivers, and that’s efficiency in 
the most’practical sense of the word. 


Overland Delivery Cars arc strong, 
serviceable and durable. They arc 
substantially built of the very best 
materials. 

They are very economical to oper¬ 
ate, costing but one cent a mile for 
gasoline and oil. 

As the distribution of weight and 
mechanical balance is scientifically 
worked out and the tires are large, 
the upkeep expense is very slight. 

These cars have a powerful motor. 
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Hlk'UmdluJy 


Pricaa include Electric Starter 
and Electric Lighting System 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 172. 


A circulating pump keeps all mov¬ 
ing parts of the motor thoroughly 
flooded with oil; wear is reduced to a 
minimum 

Being light, these cars get around 
with surprising ease and the expense 
of both long and short haul work is 
cut to bed rock. 

There is large loading space. 

Our nearest dealer will give you 
complete details. It will pay you to 
see him. Or, if you prefer, commu¬ 
nicate with the factory direct 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Manu/adur^r* at lAi# Overland Pleasure Car* and Witty* Utility Truck*. 
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Don’t let your complexion “grow up.” 
Keep it youthfully beautiful always. 


Your youthful good looks can be pro¬ 
longed! A clear, fresh, young-looking 
complexion is possible to almost any age. 
But—you must begin now to fight the 
dust, soot and indoor living which cause 
so many complexion ills. 

Don’t envy this happy pair in the pic¬ 
ture. Let this happy result of their fresh, 
clean, youthful good looks suggest Pom¬ 
peian’s power to help row toward social, 
personal or business success. 


POMPEIAN 

Massage Cream 



Remember chat Pompeian take* the sallow, 
cloudy, lifeless look from your skin — not by 
covering your defects, but by calling out the 
beauty that all skins have. Pompeian is not a 
rouge or ‘cover-up*' process. 

No! Pompeian gives you an clear, youth¬ 

ful complexion. Pompeian really youth-i-fics. 
It does. 


Trial Package & Art Panel 


sent for 10c. Read description below picture of 
panel. To get a trial package of Pompeian and 
this beautiful 1915 K. Karle Christy Panel, clip this 
coupon now and enclose 10c, 
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Cat Trial Package & Art Panel 
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10 Big Qualities That 
Build Success 

“How Many Do You Possess?” 

Note: The following is by a man known 
’ the world over as a captain of selling 
and organization. I asked him if I might 
quote him here. He requested that I omit his 
name. You would recognize it at once. 
Among other things, this great executive 
said: 

“Every man if tiring to veil hit personality to mm« 
other man. He warm people to thiak well i>4 him| con- 
frequently he if a tain man, hevaute he if trying to fell 
to other peofdr uhat he fiftiaitlrn hi* good quilitie*. 

"There are 111 qualitiea wliitfh a mall muat 
to he a vuCCtwful alontan. They arrj A/.iat*, 4aa- 
fi(T t *Siiay t kmrxi'UJgt %J Ik* kunmsti t t*rt t 

wufn&, tnJntfrj, mnJ rmk*natm." 

Health! Mr. - places it first. 

We feel char he meant more than the energy 
that comes from health. We feel sure that 
he had prominently in mind the clean-cut 
man, the man with clear, clean, healthy skin, 



of whom I have heard big executives say: 
“I like to have that man around. He is so 
clean and wholesome looking." 

Pompeian Massage Cream does cleanse, 
improve and invigorate the skin. “Every 
man is trying to sell his personality to some 
other man," says Mr. . R>m- 

pcian will make your personality more easily 
sold. Come, “cash in'* on your personality 
more than you ever did before. Use Pom¬ 
peian. Clip coupon now for trial package and 
K Earle Christy's 1915 Art Panel. 

THE POMP LUX MFG. CO.. 4 * Pr»**ct S L, GttiUi 04 k 


Cut off, M|n and sand. Su«p« accepted, hut coin prWarrcd 

THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 

49 Prr»»prct Strrrt, Ctrretarwi, Ohio 
iKMkmttt: I tew lo»e Iflc for a trial (ui-ka^r uf the fanv.u. 
Puiii|»cnan Milage Cream and F. Earle CliMy’i 191$ An 
Palirl, >a The Wiickfa* Huuf,"7g \*f 2t iiu liri. 
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Bull’ Durham 




SMOKING TOBACCO 


"Bull" Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by a won 
delightful, unique aroma that can instantly be recognized in the f 
trace of smoke. There is no other fragrance like it in all the world 

"Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes arc distinguished by the 
most agreeable smoothness, mellowness, mildness and freshness— 
a source of lasting satisfaction to millions of experienced smokers. 

PH An illustrated booklet, showing how to *Roll Your Own.* 

and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, 
to any address in U. S. on postal request. Address "Bull* 
Durham. Durham, N. C, Room 1269. 
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GOOD WORK IS DONE QUIETLY—NOISE IS USUALLY 
AN INDICATION OF A LACK OF HARMONY IN THE 
WORKING PARTS. 


The unobtrusive little l lyatt Bearings in the above chassis view 
carry burdens that would break the back of an elephant. Yet they 
perform their work so quietly, so smoothly, and so efficiently that 
their whereabouts is almost a mystery. 

At the points of great strain—the wheel bearings—next to the 
differential and the driving pinion — in the transmission, in fact, 
everywhere they are used in the car, Hyatt Quiet Bearings give 
dependable year-in and year-out service. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings cushion road shocks—absorb vibrations, 
reducing noise—tend to keep gears and shafts in alignment, and 
for these reasons lengthen the life of a car. They are used in even- 
type of motor vehicle. 

*hyatt quntr mlakinus- 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
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Get a Full Measure 
of Light 

If you could measure the candlepower your carbon«g§> 
lamps are giving you’d find every one of them two-thirds short. 

For every 4 candlepower you get from a carbon ^s> lamp 
you can have a dozen or more from a National Mazda 
lamp with exactly the same current. 

You won’t take four eggs for a dozen—why take less 
light than you pay for? 

The current’s the same, the bill is the same. The difference 
is in the lamp. 

NATIOMAL MAIM 

TTME ^TUAILETTY LAM? MACE EM AMERICA 

Think of the silent, nightly, yearly waste of current in carbon lamps— 
current that can either he saved entirely or converted into three times as 
much light in National Mazda lamps. 

Think of the choice of sizes you get in National Mazda lamps — 
from 10 to 1000 watts—a lamp for every socket and every purpose. 

Triple Light Guaranteed New Low Prices 

We guarantee that every National Measure your light and get your money’* 

Mazda bmp will give at leant three time* worth. Stop two-thirds of your current waste 

jnd «u the larger saet six time* a* much by putting a National Mazda bmp in every 

light a* a carbon lamp uwng the nmc quantity socket. Buy lamps in the Blue Convcniencc- 

of electricity. Both lamp* have equal life. Canon from I.jghting Companies and stores 

but the National Mazda lamp sta>s bright everywhere. Uaa Hvlo Mazda turn-down 

longer, won’t blacken *o readily with age, lamp* in your bathroom, bedrooms, halls, 

fits any socket, burns in any position and nursery Write for unusually instructive 

make* better light. booklet '* National Index of Mazda launps." 

National Lamp Works 

ff GnrrraJ Utttni (.ow/u«u 

67 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ko* City in Urctric Lighting 

AM xi itrw Mrk \m • |W*fl 
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TEE NEW MILETMNT 


O N THK 
| twenty- 
' ninth of 
Septem¬ 
ber three yean 
ngo I took the 
boat at Harwich 
bound for Berlin 
by nay of the 
Hook of Hob 
land. I loft 
London spread 
wide* her foun¬ 
dations laid ren- 
turioM deep in 
time, her tower* 

Mid apfre* shift- 
inf in the nun as 
they had shone 
for centuries. 

Children were 
playing in the 
partes and in the 
little green gar¬ 
den* along the 
Thames. The 
streets wore 
filled with com¬ 
fortable people. 

Even the hog- 
gar* wore enjoy¬ 
ing thtmttJvea 
ft* only the beg¬ 
gars of a nation 

can that provides whole streets of alxnshouM for 
their shelter and protection. 

The women of the upper cUww were employing 
their enforced idleness—from which women always 
suffer in a prosperous country—In working through their guilds and in hectoring paupers 
and taking care of them. The suffragist* were active, but the virago branch of this 
movement had not then become offensively militant. They were merely furnishing 
street entertainments for the populace; and Mrs. Humphry Word was beginning her 
house-to-house distribution of antisuffrage Literature. Neither the one nor the other 
was having the least effect on the mind of the nation. 

London had just passed through a great strike with deserved self-congratulation, 
having showm the world how to conduct a strike in an orderly and effective manner. 
The strikers themselves were proud of the decency and law-abiding spirit they had 
maintained. And they had reason to be. 

All this time, and dnubtk** for many years, the British War Office must have had 
its monocle * ye grimly fixed on Germany; but the Kaiser and his cousin, King George, 
were lunching together and presumably gousiping about their other cousin, the Crsr 
of KushIu. 

War was incredible to the English people. They had outgrown war In England. It 
w» a matter of history, which they were changing into legends to amuse the children. 
Their men went away to the ends of the earth when they fought in battle. 

The only thing that was ltothering thoughtful men In the Old World then was the 
Socialists, who did not believe in war, or monarches or emperors—or even in governments 
for that matter. Still, they served a useful purpose. They formed one of the bulwarks 
of the Universal Peace Plan. And it was the custom to refer to the overwhelming number 
of Socialist* in Germany, when anyone deplored the persistent medieval militarism of 
that country, us u proof that the Kaiser could never realize his ambition ns a War Lord, 
bieatue Socialists would not fight. This was their cardinal virtue. 

Last week I came up to London again, exactly three years to the day from the date 
of my departure. 

For tw o months the Kniscr hod been fighting the troops of the allied nations, with all 
the Socialists in Germany in the front ranks of his army! For two months, along with 
thousands of other Americans, I hod toon in Times Square, New York, reading war news 
from bulletin boards that covered three rid** of the Time* Building. 

Like every other American. I was lifted to the nth degree of sympathy and companion 
for thtt war-atrlcken country’* As I came out of Euston Station in l^ndon I was prepared 
to are the street* blocked with terrified crowds, women in tears, and troupe marching to 
the strains of national hymn* 

Nothing of the sort was visible. London was a magnificent antidimax. She stood as 
1 had left her, subllmdy mild in the warm September sunlight. The same traffic and the 
same stream* of calm. self-poa«-ised people filled tbe thoroughfares. As we passed 
through Printing Houre Square I saw a white bulletin board about half the size of n 


pillowcase on the 
London Times 
Building, with 
two men instead 
of two thousand 
standing in front 
of it. 

The evi¬ 
dence* of war 
were purely or¬ 
namental. There 
was 11 atrip of 
red bunting 
etrvtched across 
Piccadilly Cir¬ 
cus with these 
words in white 
letters on it: 
•’Enlist to-day! 
Your King needs 
you!" Placards 
at street comers, 
pasted on pub¬ 
lic buildings, 

showiti this ap¬ 
peal: "•Your 
Country needs 
you! Enlist To- 
day!* - Every 

taxicab earned 
••A Call to 
Arms!" on Its 
dust shield. 
Lord Kitchener's 

oddtati to the young men of England has taken the 
place of the famous Pink's Jam advertisements on 
the omnlbum. It was not until evening, when London 
disappeared night-hidden, with her streets like black, 
shining rivers between mournful gray cliffs, that one could realize the horrific situation 
these English men and women face with their immemorial fortitude. Stars showed like 
the street lights of some far Eternity above her chasms and curious silence. Somewhere 
far down in the shadows of Piccadilly a woman was singing tbe Marseillaise to the 
accompaniment of a street organ— a terrible evangel of the spirit of war. 

Searchlights passed continually above the city, wide fans of splendor in the darkness. 
Once 1 saw an object moving slowly, like a great silver fish. aeroM the path of one of 
tboae lights an airship, which guards London from the attack of German 7x ppeliM. 

When one understands the significance of all this, the roar of guns and tbs w ild orgy 
of battle are not more terrible to contemplate. Yet thiwe people do understand, and they 
fare the situation with calculated courage and patience. No terror of the enemy can 
drive them to extreme*. There U no rush for enlistment; but as fast :u room is mad* 
in the barrack* and training grounds for troop* new regiments of theae shopkeeper*, 
artisan* and gentlemen's sore are at the gates wairing to !*> received a* volunteer* for 
Kitchener's army. That which Imprea** the stranger is the absence of fear; the stolid, 
unemotional quality of this nut ion'* confidence ami courage 

And this b not peculiar to the men. It is equally characteristic of the women. The 
Englishwoman bus become the British woman. There U a difference. She I* equal to 
everything—every low. every* hardship, even* emergency —except the low of confidence 
in her men's courage and ability to accomplish victory. 1 have not v-e:i a single woman 
who entertains tbe possibility of failure. Their confidence in the British soldiers is 
literal. They do not struggle to maintain it. 

“You see we know they cannot fail! Our armies have never been defeated. They 
have always been victorious. Is it not so?” 

Tbe cruel woman is on abomination, an abortion of Nature. There ore no cruel 
women in England now, no militant suffragists, no anti militant*, none of thooe ruffian 
gentlewomen that many of us remember, but whom we must forge?. They no longer 
exist here. You cannot tell one Englishwoman from another. They have all returned to 
the nature of the elemental woman, which is to succor and minister to men without 
question. Her I-adyship. Her Grace, Mrs. Famous So-*r»(t-So, ami the hiuy maid*, and 
the factory girls, and the salrewomen, and the poorest of the poor are all working side 
by side in the common cau*e. "They ore our men and we are their women!" is tire 
motto of the Englishwomen. 

Yet they are enduring at the present time tbe greatest possible injustice from the men 
of England and the government that Englishmen have made: they are bring robbed 
of their husbands and sons. They are reduced to poverty and their children to beggary'. 
The battle for them begins where this war ends, and it must lust ho long a* they live; far 
all wars are waged against women and children. 
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However victorious an army is, it must 
purchase victory by defeating them. They 
are the victim* who cannot end their suffer¬ 
ings on the field of battle; who will never be 
decorated with the Victoria Croe# for their 
courage; who will have no monuments 
raised to praise them, but who must serve 
life sentences to poverty, and endure the 
long siege of the years helpless and alone. 

And moat of them will; for it is the private 
soldier who does the dangerous bloody drudg¬ 
ery of the actual fighting, and the average 
private soldier » a man of no fortune at all, 
w hose family depends on his labor from day 
to day for support. 

This is the fallacy of patriotism: It places 
the ambition of war lords, the cupidity of 
national government* and the love for coun¬ 
try above the love of a man for his wife and 
children- The land on which a nation live* 

Is not sacred. It b the nation that is sacred, 
and the arts and institutions and virtues 
which uphold it. These are the very things 
war destroys in the name of patriotism, and 
for the restoring of which the broken and 
impoverished people must be enormously 
taxed. 

That b not all Every woman in Englund 
to-day whose husband dies in the Hattie of 
the Rivera, every child who** father perishes there, is a 
living sacrifice that England makes to Germany for the 
victory she may win. 

But that b not the view installed by the military spirit. 
With all their intelligence and humanity, the men who 
govern here arc still too primitively just men for men 
consciously to take the fate of women and children into 
consideration os being separate and different In needs 
from their own. For M men must fight and women must 
weep" is as much the sense of England in this war as it 
was two hundred yeurs ago. 

Whan tha Woman of a Nation MobtUxa 

I ORD ROBERTS lias just addressed a message to the 
J children of the British Isles, designed to instill patri¬ 
otism, but which indicate* bow little their future is thought 
of when u government makes treaties. He explains thut 
England was bound to keep her treaty with France. The 
word of a gentleman and of a nation is u bond of honor 
that must lie redeemed. He tells how England, as u power¬ 
ful nation, was obliged to come to the aid of Belgium 
invaded, as a chivalrous man protects a weaker nun from 
a merciless enemy. 

It sounds well, noble-minded; but, as a matter of fact, 
it b medieval. Later, when these children ore grown; 
when they have buried their widowed mothers; when they 
have endured the privations this war must cost them in 
fortune, in education and in opportunities, they will forbid 
the making of treaties the keeping of wluch is predicated an 
the sword and the sacrificing of the women and children 
at home. 

So long as women cannot fight or have any voice in 
determining w bether the nation shall go to war, it b immoral 
and unjust to force them to endure the burdens and sor¬ 
rows that war brings chiefly to them—which reminds me 
to odd that before I came to England I should have said 
this war would have been impossible if the women of 
Germany, France and England had the 
franchise. 

Now I should not feel justified in 
making that assertion. I f one may judge 
by these British women the women of 
the other nations involved, one must 
conclude that they are as much in favor 
of fighting as the men are. However, it 
must not be forgotten that some years 
before our Civil War more than ten 
thousand negro slaves in the South sent 
a petition to Washington protesting 
against freedom. 

It come* to the same thing: Women 
who would vote for war must he os 
much under the dominion of their men 
as thoee slaves were under the dominion 
of their master*. But when one men¬ 
tions here the injustice war entails on 
women and children they answer: " Yaa; 
we know iL We have thought all that 
through; but this is no time to complain. 

War is! Our men are dying. Our duty i* 
to sene and love and protect." 

And they are doing that with an in¬ 
telligence, an energy and a dispatch of 
which no one suspected that they ware 
capable. 

Five days after war was declared one 
hundred and sixty thousand women 
in London alone had mobilized. They 


were volunteer* from every clx»—rising out of the depths 
of poverty; from the inertia and indulgence of wealth and 
idleness; out of a long repression into the most splendid 
activity. Most of them serve without pay and most of 
them work night and day. 

This is the great Army of Defense that Englishwomen 
have raised at home for protection against the destructive 
agencies of the war. There are twenty-nine divisions in 
London, encamped in every port of the city, from Old Ford 
Road in East I.ondon to the headquarters of the Queen's 
Fund in Portland Place. There are what may be called 
garrisons of women in every town and vLlluge in England. 
The discipline is perfect; and, what » even more remark¬ 
able. the various elements work together harmonioutdy. 

The Women's Emergency Corps, with headquarters ut 
Old Bedford College, in Baker Street, is probably the most 
notable division. This corps was organised early In August. 
It has enrolled since that time the names of nearly fifteen 
thousand women. 

The first r.ight 1 was in London 1 went to a public meeting 
they held in Kingsway Halt. The house was filled with 
what In America we should call a representative audi¬ 
ence only we mean the beat people; but these were all 
kinds of men and women, from the lowest to the highest, 
from the poorest to the richest. 

The decoration* of the speakers' platforms alone were 
worth the shilling or even the fivo shillings paid for a «eat 
Childrcn’s toys, "golliwogs," Noah's arks, cabinet work, 
strange tapestries, needlework, a landscape painted by a 
famous Belgian artist, were some of the things that hung 
from the railings, all produced by workers under direction 
of members of the corps, paid for by them at union labor 
prices, and now exposed for sale and as samples from which 
merchants could make orders. 

The Duchws of Marlbomugh presided. She is a frail 
young woman with a good speaking voice, who did not 
once look at the audience as she reported the work planned 
and accomplished by the corps- She was followed by 


Elizabeth Robins, the author. Her address 
enchanted the audience. She is a woman 
gifted with the high treble of a vibrant per¬ 
sonality. She was frequently interrupted by 
cheers as she pasted from unestory to another 
of the corps' service, all related with the 
charm and sympathy of ber literary art. 

England, like the rest of us, has been get¬ 
ting most of her children's toys from Ger¬ 
many. One service of the Emergency Corpti 
ha 8 been the establishment of a toy facti¬ 
on a small scale, where destitute girls are 
given employment. One of these girls has 
produced what Elizabeth Robin* calls a 
"practically indestructible" golliwog; and 
the story of this achievement, us told by 
her, was about the only part of the meet¬ 
ing reported in the London papers the next 
day. 

The golliwog U destined to be the moot 
popular child's doll in England this winter, 
though I must say it » hideous enough to 
frighten any normal child into fits—which is 
beside the mark just now. The point is that 
sixty girb* who would otherwise be walking 
the streets of London are in an upper room 
somewhere in Old Bedford College earning a 
livelihood by crocheting these black-und-red 
monsters with protruding French-knot eyes. 
Speaking of toys reminds mo that we are to wild over 
from America a shipload of Christmas glfla for the poor 
children in these stricken lands. If there are any German 
toys in the lot I doubt whether they would be acceptable to 
the moat doll-leas child in England or France or Belgium. 

Mrs. Pe thick Lawrence w as the next speaker. It will be 
remembered that some years ago the Honorable Pet hick 
LawTence gave up his position at the bar here and his 
jxisition at Cambridge to devote himoclf to tha militant- 
suffrage cauae. Ha and Mrs. Lawrence gave a very large 
sum to finance the movement. Later they both withdrew 
from it. 

Mr*. Lawrence, however, is the best that England affords 
in the way of u brilliant democratic woman. She ia what 
we should call a goad stump speaker; and America is likely 
to have some experience of her valorous mind and methods 
shortly, os she is about to make a tour of the United State*. 
She practically grasped that stolid British audience by the 
wriat and swung it round to her point of view. She showed 
that women, und women chiefly, could have dealt success¬ 
fully with the terrific domestic disasters which face Eng¬ 
land in this crisis. And she concluded by collecting nearly 
five hundred pounds in ten minute*. 

An Army That Doos Not Cot to tha Front 

: UNDERSTOOD for the first time why the streets of 
London are still dean and cheerful, and not filled with 
poignant scene* of distress, of half-craxed and homeless 
Belgian refugees, of wretched women, destitute girls and 
hungry children. These are the wounded who fall behind 
all battle lines; and this is the work of salvation that this 
Women's Army of Defense i* doing in ths wings of this war. 

Two thousand Englishwomen who held position* on 
the Continent, especially in Germany and Austria, drifted 
back to London in August destitute. Not one of them 
failed to find shelter and food provided by the Emergency 
Corps and other branches of the Army of Defense. Since 
the fall of Li£ge and Brussels, Belgian 
refugees, at the rate of from four to six 
thousand u day, have been pouring into 
England. Their condition beggar* de¬ 
scription— half-clathcd and half-starved 
peasants, women about to be confined, 
hnrde« of children, desolate old men 
and battle-maimed young men. All of 
tbem are met and provided for chiefly 
by these women, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly. They instituted the famous 
Surplus Food Plan for feeding them 
which has since been adopted by the 
government. 

When these wretched people began 
to come faster than the women could 
place tbem, the Belgian War Refugee 
Committee took charge of thkft work. 
The women were dismissed, govern¬ 
ment clerks were put in wherever it was 
powsible, and the work is now being con¬ 
ducted with n pay roll that exceed* two 
hundred pounds a week, which k taktn 
out of the fund* contributed for the re¬ 
lief of the Belgians. Even then the com¬ 
mittee actually depends on the women 
to place and provide for the refugees. 
They are packed into the Alexandra 
Palace until they can be distributed 
throughout the town* of England, 
where the women volunteers take care 
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of them, do their market^R* clothe them, and give them 
that sympathy of which they stand oo much in need, 

Tho Belgians, like people who have had the very world 
in which they live literally destroyed, arc reduced to their 
faith in God the lust resort for the h*rd-pre«ed soul of 
man. One of the moflt pathetic sights 1 have witnessed in 
England was a crowd of Belgian women and children stand¬ 
ing in the railroad station of an old Sussex town, where 
they were met by Englishwomen who were to conduct them 
to homes*. 

These pallid-faced Flemish peasant mothers, with the 
ey« of cmdfled Madonnas, with wailing children clasped 
to their breasts and dinging to their *hirta, craved another 
shelter. Their first quiwtiou was: “ Where in the church? M 
And by the church they meant the Catholic Church. 

So they were led there, already shriven by the mighty 
sorrows of war and sacrifice, stripped of their worldly goods 
and often of every earthly tie, to moke their prayer to the 
Prince of Peace, who b the Kaiser's God of War. Their 
faith was not shaken; it was intensified. 

They fell on thdr knees* before the Mary Mother in this 
little village church - fifty women, with their eye* fixed on 
the pa*fcdonlet& facet* of their dear saints. 1 could not beur 
the sight. 1 waited outside the church door with the 
Protestant women who hod taken them there. We stood 
with bowed heads. Not a word was spoken. Not a sound 
came from within. Even the famished children had ceased 
to cry# in wonder at the peace and silence of that sanctuary. 
I thought of u preacher I had seen, crazed by the scenes of 
carnage through which he had passed. walking with his 
hands lifted in horror and repenting over and over this 
dolorous refruin: "The God that failed! 

The God that failed!" 

Presently the women filed out, 
strangely comforted, their facasweetly 
calm. They had been fed and clothed 
in that place by their faith, by the evi¬ 
dences they somehow retained of things 
hoped for, beyond the vision of thb 
awful moment in their lives. They had 
projected themselves into that peace¬ 
ful future of believing souls. They 
hud prayed, at last, before ail altar for 
their dead sons and husbands and 
fathers. These were now safe* The 
priest—they had seen him. He prom¬ 
ised also to pray—not for them, but 
for their dead at Mali ms, who had not 
even been buried, and who had been 
trampled beneath the feet of the Ger¬ 
man soldiers. 

Working Instead of Woeping 

T HE trouble with us is we think al¬ 
ways of the providence of God in tho 
terms of time, with the mortul sense of 
limitation. As I watched tboc simple 
women I understood that this war and 
the horrors it brings are only momenta 
in the fate of these people. Ilcyond 
the moment of death, beyond th«we 


swift years of poverty and privation for those who survive, 
there remains Eternity, in which to live and to accomplish 
righteousness and peace. 

What Englishmen do, they do well; that b their dis¬ 
tinction. As official* of the government, however, they 
retain the majesty and deliberation of Almighty God; and 
they do things as though they had Eternity before them in 
which to do them. Though tho heavens fall and the Kaiser 
rims the* bland with uhlans, they think now they shall be 
ready really to begin fighting before next spring! And they 
will be ready then; but before that time many of us who 
have not the Bluchcr-British poise of mind believe that the 
Kaiser will have faded or succeeded in his terrific ambition. 

The humanitarian work of the government. In partic¬ 
ular, b conducted in a manner so slow that it may be lik¬ 
ened to "the mills of God." Years and years ago, though 
the War Office stood to support Florence Nightingale in 
her work for the wounded soldiers, she was often* obliged 
to spend of her own fortune in order to moet the emergency 
rather than wait for funds from the government, which 
would reach her only after the emergency had died of its 
wounds. If it had been left entirely to tho machinery of 
the British War Office to provide for these Belgians, half 
of them would already be begging in the streets of London. 

As it is, I have not seen one there. The Englishwomen 
hare been like live coals on the buck of the government. 
They have organizations that move quickly and effec¬ 
tively. This b the more remarkable when one considers 
that there are no mass meetings of women, no parades, no 
campaigning to enlist attention and support. Far apart, 
they are of one mind, moved by a single motive. 
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They have received a kind of baptism. They are out of 
ihurnselves, in one spirit. They have become blood kin 
through the blood that has flowed from their mm in bat¬ 
tle- the one to the other, everywhere. It b a common 
sight in the streets of London at thb time to see a very 
poor woman walk up and address milady, seated somew here 
in her motor car—not to beg, but to ask something like thb: 

" Is there any news? My son b with the army. I have 
not heard from him. I do not know if he b still living/’ 

Her ladyship’s son is also with the army. Site has heard 
nothing. She does not know, either, whether he b living— 
for there never b any news. When new s reaches London it 
will be the last news. The Kaiser may be expected on the 
next boat—or the victorious Englbh troops. 

I doubt whether we can understand theee Englishwomen. 
They have accomplished a sentimentality on a stupendous 
scale as stolidly as though it were a mere decency with one 
of their everlasting feather boos dangling from its neck. 
Many of them who aro in tho thick of thb activity have 
been reduced to poverty since the war began; but thb has 
no effect on their sense of duty. The women of tho Emer¬ 
gency Corps alone during the last month have been teach¬ 
ing FYeneh to six hundred English recruits ovary day. 
They have furnished over a thousand sheets and bedslipe 
for the wounded and hundreds of blankets for the army. 

In connection with other organizations they have fur¬ 
nished and equipped four hospitals in France and Belgium, 
which are entirely supported by women, with corps of 
women doctors and nurses. Besides providing practically 
for the refugees, they have managed to place the Belgian 
children In school. Many of these children have been 
legally adopted, and tho destitute Belgian mothers who 
come with bubieb in their arms face a strange danger from 


Mrt. Humphry Wmrd 

these philanthropists —the English¬ 
women want the babies "for keeps." 

I witnessed thb interview between a 
round British matron from near Strat¬ 
ford and a poor Flerabb woman who 
hod n young infant in her arms: Tho 
Englbh woman explained to the Relief 
Committee that all her children were 
eons, grown now, and she wanted a girl 
baby. She showed reference* to prove 
that she could provide handsomely for 
the child. 

All thb was explained to the Flemish 
mother through an interpreter, while 
the Englishwoman fixed covetous eyes 
on the infant. I could not see why 
anyone should want the little creature. 
It was very young, almoet as ugly as 
a golliwog, and evidently dblrased at 
being alive at all. 

Engtand'i Open Door 

T HE mother was terrified. Thb was 
the only baby she had ever had. I La 
father had died before Brussels. She 
felt the need of tho baby. It was all 
she had now of him. She begged that 
it should not be taken from her. Very 
well then; the Englishwoman would 
take both of them home with her. And 
she did. 

No refugees have been turned from England's door. 
They have been mercifully cared for, and chiefly through 
her women. Women have set an example for all time m the 
wisdom of love and charity, for that which impresses the 
intelligent observer b the understanding with which they 
have performed thb stupendous task. They have not only 
worked as women never worked before but they have loved 
as women have never loved before—not their own, but the 
other peoples of the stricken earth. They have accom¬ 
plished the eloquence of mercy without emotion, while 
their men have worked out a more rhetorical glory in Ul* 
din of battle. One b constructive the other destructive; 
it b destructive, no matter how great the victoria are that 
they may win. 

Two days since, I had my first experience in active 
service with the Women's Emergency Corps. I was per¬ 
mitted to join, though I doubt whether I conformed to the 
usual military demands. 

Five hundred of the four thousand Belgian refugees who 
came that day to London from Antwerp were expected on 
the next train at the Liverpool Street Station. 

Mia* Valiiamia. who b at the h*ad of the interpreter' 
department at Old Bedford College, saw me in her office. 
She was having her lunch, from a cup and plat* on her 
desk, while she saw visitors, gave instructions, answered 
telegram* and attended to the hundred details of her work. 
For weeks thb woman has been at her post from early 
morning until sometime* a* late as four o'clock the next 
morning, controlling and commanding tho various ele¬ 
ments of which her staff is composed, which include* any¬ 
body and everybody of good report who can speak French 
or Fiembh and who b willing to volunteer for thb service. 

Continued on Pago ST) 
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in the note seemed feminine and 
yet it might have been penned by 
a secretary. The use of our and 
u* rather painted ta more than one 
person. Very likely this person who 
offered plots In so businesslike u 
fashion was a sjiectacled professor 
who had gone through all existing 
fiction, analyzing devices and mak¬ 
ing new combinations, and would 
prove an Intolerable bore—a crank 
probably; possibly an old maid who 
had spent her life reading novels and 
was amusing hemelf in her old uge by 
furnishing novelist* with ideas, lie 
smoked and pondered. He was per¬ 
suaded that he had made an a» of 
himself in answering the advertise¬ 
ment and the sooner he was through 
with the business* the better. 

He allowed himself an hour to walk 
to the Sorona. and set off rupidly. 
He followed the road tn the hilltop 
and found the tea house Incontesta¬ 
bly there. 

The place certainly had a forsaken 
look. The veranda was Uttered with 
leaves, the doors and windows were 
closed, and no one was In sight. 
Depression settled on him as be noted 
the chairs and tables piled high in 
readiness for storing for the winter. 
He passed round to the western side 
of the house, and hi* heart gave a 
thump as be beheld a table drawn 
close to the veranda rail and set with 
a braver showing of nap*r>\ crystal 
and ailver than be recalled from his 
few visits to the house in midsummer. 
A spirit lamp was Just bringing the 
kettle to the boiling point: it puffed 
steam furiously. There were plates 
of sandwiches and cukes, cream and 
sugar, and cups two cup*! 

''Good afternoon, Mr. Farrington! 
Ifyuu’rv -i.i U t's sit down." 

fourth year, he had produced five other novels and a score Farrington forced his unwilling pen to ita task for He started, turned round and snatched off his hat. 
or more of short stories of originality and power. another week, hoping to compel the stubborn fountains to A girl had appeared out of nowhere. She greeted him 

An enviable man was Laurance Farrington. When he break loose with their old abundance. His critical facul- with a quick nod, as though she hud knowm him always 
went back to college for commencement he shored atten- ties were malevolently alert and keen, now- that his creative as though theirs was the most usual and conventional of 
tion with presidents and ex-prs«identa; and governors of sense languished. He hated what he wrote and cursed meetings! Then she walked to the table and surveyed it 
statra were not cheered more lustily. He was considered a himself because he could do no better. musingly. 

very eligible young man and he had not lacked opportuni- To add to hia torture, the advertisement in The QuiU “Ob, don’t trouble,” aha said as he sprang forward 

ties to marry. His friends marveled that, with all his recurred to him persistently, until, in sheer frenzy, he to draw out her chair. “Let us be quite informal; and, 
w riting of love and marriage, he had never, so far as any framed a note to X Y Z—an adroit feeler, which be hoped badd«w, tills is a business conference." 
one knew, been in love or anywhere near it. would save hH face in case the advertisement had not been Nineteen, ho gumod—twenty, perhaps; not a day 

As Farrington read his note In the quiet of his study on put forth in good faith. more. She wore, well back from her face, with its brim 

this purticulux morning it was evident that his good fortune Plots —he wrote were the beat thing he did: and us turned up boyishly, an unadorned black velvet lull. Her 
had not brought him happinews. For the first time he was X Y Z seemed to be interested in the subject it might be hair was brown, and wiaps of It had tumbled dow n about 
finding it difficult to write. He had begun a novel that he amusing if not indeed profitable for them to meet and her ears; and her eyes—they, too, were brown a golden 
believed would prove to be the best thing be had done; but confer. This was the cheapest bravado; he had not had a brown which he had bestowed on hi* favorite heroine, 
for three months he had been staring at blank paper. The decent idea of any sort for a year! They were meditative eyes—ji»t such ryes as he might 

plot be bad relied on proved, the moment be began to fit X Y Z was nothing if not prompt. The reply, naming have expected to find in a girl who set up as a plot special- 
ita parts together, to be absurdly weak; and his characters the Sorona Tea House as a rendezvous, could hardly have 1st. There was a dimple in her right cheek. When be had 
had deteriorated into feeble, spinel*** crpaturea over whom reached him sooner; and the fort that it hod been slipped dimpled a girl in a story' he bestowed dimple* in pair*, 
he had no controL It was inconceivable that the raecha- into his mail box unofficially greatly stimulated his interest. Now he saw the superiority of the single dimple, which 
nlsm of the imagination would suddenly erase to work, or The Sorona Tea House stood on a hilltop two mile* from keep* the interested student’* heart dancing as he waits 
that the gift of expression would pass from him without Farrington's home and a mile from Corydon. his post office for its appearance. Altogether she was a w holesome and 
warning; and yet this had apparently happened. and renter of supplies. It had been designed to lure satisfying young person, who sent scampering all his 

Reading somewhere that Sir Walter Scott had found motorists to the neighborhood in the hope of interesting preconceived ideas of X Y Z. 
horseback riding stimulating to the imagination, he them in the purchase of property. It was off the main “I’m so glad you were promptl I always hate waiting 
galloped madly every* afternoon, only to return tired and thoroughfares and its prosperity had been meager; In for people." she said. 

ideal***; and the invitations of his neighbor* to tons and fact, he vaguely remembered that some one had told him “ 1 should always have hated myself if I had been late,” 
dinners had been curtly refused or ignored. It was then the Sorona was closed. But this was not Important; If he replied. 

that he saw in a literary journal this advertisement: clewed it would lend itself all the better to the purpose of “A neat and courteous retort! You see the tea hotwe U 

PLOTS Sinvuco. Authors in need of uwtu.ee *rv«i ^ cunfennce. . , . , That'* why I chow it. Rather more fun anyhow, 

with discretion. Address X Y Z. core of office, Tin: Quill. , »8bUd >us pipe and tramped over his fields with his bringing your own things. 

favorite Airedale until luncheon. It w-as good to be out- They were very nice things. He wondered how she had 
To pul himself in a Hass of amateurs requiring help was doors; good lo be anywhere, in fact, but nailed to a desk, got them there, 
absurd.but the advertisement piqued his curiosity, Baker, The brisk October air. coupled with the prospect of finding “I hope," he remarked lending!)*, “you didn't have to 
the editor of The Quill, wrote him just then to ask for an a solution of his problem* before the day ended, brought bring them far!” 

article on Tendencies in American Fictkin; and in dedin- him to a better mood, and he sat dow n to his luncheon She laughed merrily at his confusion ns he realized that 

ing this commission Farrington subjoined a facetious with a good appetite. this was equivalent to asking her where she lived, 

inquiry as to the advertisement of X Y Z. In replying. When three o'clock arrived he had experienced n sharp “Let’s awume that the fairies set the tubte. Do you 
Baker said that copy for the ad had been left at the busi- reaction. He was sure he was making a mistake; he was take yours strong?” 

r** office by a stranger. A formal note accompanying it tempted to pack a suitcase and go for a weak-end with He delayed answering that she miglil poise the spoonful 
stuted that a messenger would call later for answers. some friends on Long Island, who had been teaming him of tea over the pot as long as possible. Hers w^s an unu- 

“Of course ” the editor added jocularly, "this is only for a visit; but this would not be a decent way to treat sual hand; in his tale* be had tried often to dtweribe that 

another scheme for extracting money from fledgling ink- X Y 7, who might be making a long journey to roach the particular hand without ever quite hitting it. He liked its 
siingers—the struggling geniuses of Peoria and Ypailanti. tea house. ' brownnws — tennis prooably; possibly she did golf too. 

You're a lucky dog to be able to sit on Olympus and look The question of X Y Z's sox now became obtrusive. Whatever sport* she affected, lie was quite sure that she 
down at them." Was the plot specialist man or woman? The handwriting did them well. 
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" I knew you would like t*a, for the people in your novela 
drink auch quarts; and that was a bully short story of 
yours, The Loat Tea Basket- killingly funny—the real 
Farrington cleverness!" 

He bLinked, knowing how dead the real Farrington 
rloveme** had become. Her manner was that of any well- 
brought-up girl at a tea tabic, and bar attitude toward him 
continued to be that of an old acquaintance. She took 
him as a matter of courae; and though this was pleasant, 
it shut the door on the thousand and one questions he 
wished to ask her. 

Juat now she waa urging him to try the sandwiches; she 
had made them herwelf, abo averred, and he need not be 
afraid of them. 

“ Perhaps/' he suggeitcd with an arrweion of courage, 
“you won't mind tolling me your name." 

“It wad nice of you to come." she remarked dreamily, 
ignoring his question, “without asking for credentials. 1*11 
ho perfectly frank and tell you that 1 couldn't give you 
references if you asked for them; you're my first client! 1 
almost said patient!" she added laughingly. 

“ If you had said patient you would have made no mis¬ 
take! I've been out of sorts—my wits not working for 
months." 

“I thought your last book sounded u Little? tired." she 
replied. "There were internal evidences of weariness. You 
rather worked the long arm of coincidence overtime, for 
example—none of your earlier bounce and zest. Even 
your lust short story didn’t quite get over - a little too self- 
conscious probably; and the heroine must have Identified 
the hero the first time she saw him in his canoe." 

She not only stated bur criticisms frankly but she 
uttered them with assurance, as though she had every 
right to poos judgment on his performances. This was the 
least bit irritating. Ho was slightly annoyed as annoyed 
os any man of decent manners dare be at the prettieut girl 
who has ever brightened his horizon. But this passed 
quickly. 

Not only was she a pretty girl but he became conscious 
of little graces and gesture*. and of a charming direct gaze, 
that fuadnuted him. And, for all her youth, she was very 
wise; he was confident of that. 

“I must tell you that though I had dozen* of letters, 
yours was the only one that appealed to me. A majority 
of them were frivolous, and some were from writers whose 
work I dislike. I had a fooling that if they were played out 
they never would be missed. But you are different; you 
are Farrington, and to have you fail would be a calamity 
to American literature." 

Hr murmured Ids thanks. Her sympathetic tone was 
grateful to hi* bruised spirit, lie had gone too far now 
to laugh away hla appeal to her. And as the moments 
jiOMMi his reliance on her grew. 

They talked of the wpather, the hills and the autumn 
foliage, while he speculated as to her identity. 

“Of course you know the Berkshire* well, Miss-” 

“A man who can’t play a better approach than that cer¬ 
tainly needs help!" she laughed. 

He flushod and stammered. 

"Of course 1 might have 
asked you directly if you lived 
in the Hills. But l*t us be 
reasonable. I’m at least en¬ 
titled to your name; without 
that-" 

“ Without it you will be Jifct 
us happy f” 

"Oh. but you don’t mean 
that you won't-" 

"That's exactly what I 
mean!" Shcsmiled.herelbows 
un the table, the slim brown 
fingers interlaced under her 
firm rounded chin. 

“ That isn't fair. You know 
me; and yet I'm utterly in the 
dark as to you-” 

M ()h, names are not of th« 
slightest importance. Of 
course X Y Z is rather awk¬ 
ward. Let's find another 
name—something you can 
call me by as a matter of con¬ 
venience if, indeed, we meet 
again." 

She bit into a macaroon 
dreamily while this took effect. 

“Not meet again!" ho ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Oh. of course it's possible 
we may not. We haven't dis¬ 
cussed our bu»ncss yet; but 
when we reach it you may not 
care for another interview." 

“On a strictly social basis I 
can’t imagine myself never 
seeing you again. As far my 
business, lot it go hang!" 


She lifted a finger with a mockery of warning. 

“ No business, no more tea: no more anything! 

You would hardly call the doctor or the lawyer 
merely to talk about the scenery. And by the 
same token you can hardly take the time of a 
person in my occupation without paying for it." 

“But. Mias-r 

“ There you go again 1 Well, if you must have 
a name, call me Arabella! And nevermind about 
‘Missing’ mo." 

"You're the first Arabella I've ever known!" 
be exclaimed fervidly. 

"Then be sure I’m your last!" she returned 
mockingly; then laughed gayly. "Oh, rubbish! 

Let's be sensible. I huve a feeling that the giri* 
in your stories are painfully stiff, and they're a 
little too much alike. They're always just com¬ 
ing down from Newport or Bar Harbor, and we 
are introduced to them as they enter their marble 
palaces on Fifth Avenue and ring for Higgles to 
servo tea at once. You ought to cut out thore stately, 
impotable queens and go in for human interest. I’ll be 
really brutal and say that I'm tired of having your hcroino 
pole slightly as her lover the one she sent to bring her an 
orchid known only to a cannibal tribe of the upper Amazon— 
appears suddenly at the door of her box at the Metropolitan, 
just as Wolfram strike* up his eulogy of love in Tannhiuser. 
If one of the cannibals in his war drtua should appear at 
the box door carrying the lover’s head in a wicker basket, 
that would be interesting; but for Mister Lover to come 
wearing the orchid in his buttonhole is commonplace. Do 
you follow mo?" 

She saw that lie flinched. No one hod ever said such 
things to his fare before. 

"Oh. I know the critics praise you for your wonderful 
portrait gallery of women, but your gtrb don't strike me as 
being real spontaneous American girls. Do you forgive me ? ” 

He would have forgiven her if she had told him she had 
poisoned his tea and that he would be a dead man in five 
minutes. 

“Perhaps." be remarked boldly, “the fact that I never 
saw you until to-day will explain my failures!" 

"A little obvious!" she commented serenely. "But 
we’ll overlook it this time. You may smoke if you like." 

She lighted a match for him and held it to the tip of his 
cigarette. This brought him closer to the brow n eye* for 
an intoxicating instant. Brief as that moment was, lie had 
detected on each side of her nose little patches of freckles 
that were wholly invisible across the table. He was 
ashamed to have seen them, but the knowledge of tli^-ir 
presence mude his heart go pitapat. His heart had always 
performed its physical functions with the utmnat regular¬ 
ity, but as a center of emotions he did not know it at all. 
He must have a core. Arabella folded her hands an the 
edge of the tahlc. 

“The queetion before us now is whether you wish to 
advise with me us to plots. Before you answer you will have 


to determine whethrr 
you can trust me. It 
would be foolish for 
u* to proceed if you 
don’tthtnklcanhelp 
you. On the other 
hand, I can’t under¬ 
take a commission 
unless you intrust 
your case to me fully. 
And it wouldn't be 
fair far you to allow 
me to proceed un¬ 
less you mean to go 
through to the end. 
My system Is my 
own; 1 can’t afford 
to divulge it unU'-s 
you’re willing to 
confide in me." 

She turned her gaze on the gold and scarlet foliage of the 
slope below, to leuve him free to consider. He w os surprised 
that he hesitated. As an *xruw for tea-table frivolity this 
mating was well enough; os a business proposition it was 
ridiculous. But this unaccountable Arabella appealed 
strongly to his imagination. If he allowed her to escape, if 
he told her he had answered the advertisement of X Y Z 
merely in jest, she wus quite capable of telling him good-hy 
and slipping away into the nowhere out of which she had 
come. No—he would not risk losing her; he would mul¬ 
tiply opportunities for conferences that be might prolong 
the delight of swing h«r. 

“I have every confidence." be said in a moment, "that 
you con help me. I can tell you in a word the whole of my 
trouble.” 

"Wry well, If you are quite sure of it," she replied. 

"The plain truth about me is," he said earnestly—and 
the fear he had known for days showed now lit his eyes— 
"the fact about me is that I'm a dead one! I've lost my 
stroke. To be concrete. I’ve broken down in the third 
chapter of a book I proml*ed to deliver in January, and 1 
can't drag it a line farther!" 

" It's as clear os daylight that you're in a blue funk," she 
remarked. "You'rescared to death. And that will never 
do! You've got to brace up and cheer up! And the flret 
thing I would suggest is " 

"Yes, yeal M he whispered eugerly. 

" Burn those three chapters and every not® you’ve nude 
for th® book." 

"I've already burned them forty time*!" he replied 
ruefully. 

“Burn them again. Then in a week,say, if you follow 
my advice explicitly, it’s quite likely you’ll rind a new 
story calling you." 

“Just waiting won’t do ill I've tried that." 

“ But not under my care." she reminded him with on® of 
her enthralling smiles. "An eminent writer lias declared 

that there are only nine bade 
plots known to fiction; the 
rest are all variations. Let it 
be our affair to f i nd a new one 
something that has never been 
tried before!" 

If you could do thut you’d 
save my reputation. You’d 
pull roe back from the yawn¬ 
ing pit of failure!" 

' Cease firing! You've been 
rooking hard work of what 
ought to be the grandest fun 
in the world. The Quill had a 
picture of you planted bewide 
a beautiful mahogany desk, 
waiting to to inspired. There’s 
not much In this inspiration 
business. You've got to chooee 
some real peojde, mix them 
up and let them go to it!” 

"But," Farrington frowned, 
"how are you ever going to 
get them together? You 
can’t pick out the interesting 
people you meet in the street 
and ask them to work up a 
plot for you.” 

"No,” she asserted, "you 
don’t ask them; you just 
make them do it. You see " - 
taking up a cube of sugar and 
touching it to the tip of her 
tongue—"every* living man 
and ux>man, old or young. Is 
bitten with the Idea that be or 
sbn is made for adventure." 

“ Rockhlg-ehair heroes," be 
retorted, "who'd cry if they 
got their feet wet going borne 
from church!” 




Thrrm Worm Thrmm Man mnO Mm Gmlitlly 
lutmUa* That TA#y Warm 0#p»ry IA#r. 
Iff* or ComitnOlat LoaHmg for Mlm 
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“The tamer they are, tlie more they pine to hear 
the silver trumpet of romance under their window!, 4 ' she 
replied, her eyes dancing. 

He was grow ing deeply In ter** ted. She was no ordinary 
person, thin girl. 

“ I see one obstacle,” he replied dubiously. ” Would you 
mind telling me just how you're going lo effect these com¬ 
binations— assemble the part*, wo to speak; or, in your 
more poetical phrase, make the characters hearken to the 
silver hnm?" 

•‘That." she replied readily, 14 is the easiest part of all! 
You've already lout so much time that this is an emergency 
case and well call tbrm by telegraph!" 

"You don't mean that—not really!'' 

“Just thut! We'll have to decide what combination 
would be th* moat amusing. We should want to bring 
together the most utterly impotuible people—people who’d 
just naturally hate each other if they were left in the same 
room. In that way you'd quicken the action.'* 

He laughed aloud at the possibilities; but she went on 
blithely: 

" We ought to hove a person of national distinction - a 
•Utaunan preferred; some one who figure* a lot In the 
newspaper*. Let's begin," she suggested, " with the penwn 
in all the United States who has the least yens* of humor." 

"The competition would lie keen for that honor," said 
Farrington, "but I suggest the Honorable Tracy B. Ban¬ 
ning, the solemnrat of all tho United States senator* 
Idaho or Rhode Island—I forget where he boils from. It 
doesn't matter." 

"I bojwd you'd think of him," she exclaimed, striking 
her hands together delightedly. 

41 He owns a house— huge, ugly thing- on tho other »do 
of Corydon." 

4 * Um! 1 think I’ve heard of it," she replied indifferently. 

She drew from her sweater pocket and spread on the 
table these articles: a tiny vanity box, a silver-backed 
memorandum book, two caramels and a lend pencil stub. 
There was a monogram on the vanity box. and remember¬ 
ing this she returned it quickly to bee pocket. He w atched 
her w rite the Senator's name in her book, in the same ver¬ 
tical hand in which the note making tho appointment had 
been written. She lifted her head, narrowbig her eye* with 
the strem of thought. 

" If a man lias a wife we ought to include her, perhaps." 

Farrington threw back lib head and laughed. 

" Seems to me his wife's divorcing him - or the other way 
round. The pro*, has been featuring them lately. 1 ' 

“Representative of regrettable tendency in American 
life." she murmured. “They go down as Mr. and Mm.*’ 

"Now it's your turn," he said. 

“Suppose we put in a gay and cheerful character now to 
offset the Senator. I was reading tho other day about the 
eccentric Mias Sallie Collingvood, of Portland, Maine; 
she's rich enough U> own a fleet of yachts, but she cruises 
up and down the coast in a disreputable old schooner—has 
a mariner's license and Mnokea a pipe. Is she selected?" 

"I can't believe tlwre's anybody so worth while on 
earth! ” 

"That's your trouble!" she exclaimed, lifting her head 
as she wrote the name. “Your characters never use the 
wrong fork for the fish course: they're all perfectly proper 
and stupid. Now it's your turn." 

"It seems to me," he suggested, “that you ought to 
name nil the others. As I think of it, I really don't know 
any interesting people. You're right about the tameness of 
my characters, and my notebooks arc absolutely blank." 

She merely noddpd. 

" Very well; 1 suppose it's only fair for me to supply tho 
rat of the eggs for the omelet. Ix*t me w; there's been a 
good deal in the papers about Birdie Couingsby, the son of 
the copper king, one of the richest young men in America. 
I've heard that he has red hair, and that will brighten the 
color scheme." 

"Excellent!" murmured Farrington. " He was arrested 
l.-ut week for running over a constable in New Jersey. 1 
judge that the adventurous life appeals to him." 

" I suppose our Senator represents the state; the church 
also should be represented. Why not a clergyman of some 
sort? A bishop rather appeals to me; why not that Bishop 
of Tuscarora who’s been warning New York against its 
sinful ways?" 

"All right. He's at least a man of courage; let’s give 
him a chance." 

"A detective always helps." Arabella observed med¬ 
itatively. 

"Then by all means put in Gadsby! I’m tired of reading 
of his exploits. I think he’s the moat conceited now 
before the public." 

"Gadsby is enrolled!" 

She held up the memorandum for his inspection. 

"That’s about enough to start thing*," she remarked. 
" It’s a mistake to have too many characters in a novel. Of 
course others may be drawn in—wn can count on that." 

"But the heroine- a girl that realize America's Uncut 
and best-" 

"I think she should be the unknown quantity left up 
in the air. But if you don’t agree with that- 


"I was thinking." be said, meeting her eyes, "that 
potaibly you-" 

One of her most charming smiles rewarded this. 

"As the chief plotter, I must stand on the side Lines and 
keep out of it. But if you think-" 

"I think," be declared, "that the plot would be a failure 
if you weren't in it—very much in it," 

"Oh. we must pam thaL But there might be a girl of 
some sort. What would you think of Zaliska?" 

"The dancer! To offaet the bishop!" 

The mirth in her eyes kindled a quick response in his. 
She laughingly jotted down the name of the Servian 
dancer who had lately kicked hec way into fame on 
Broadway. 

14 But do you think," he interposed, "that the call of the 
silver horn Is likely to appeal to her? You'd need a brass 
band for her!" 

"Oh, variety la the spice of adventure! We'll give her 
a chance," she answered. "1 think we have done well. 
One name more noeds to be inscribed - that of Lauranee 
Farrington." 

She lifted her hand quickly os he demurred. 

"You need experiences- adventures- to tone up your 
imagination. Perhaps Zaiiska will be your fate; but there's 
always the unknown quantity." 

They debated this at length. He insisted that he would 
be able to contribute nothing to the affair; that it was his 
lack of ideas which had caused him to appeal to her for 
help, and that it would 1*» beat for him to act the r6le of 
interested spectator. 

"I'm sorry, but your objections don’t impress me. Mr. 
Farrington. If you’re not in the game you won't bo able to 
watch it in all ita details. So down you go!" 

For a moment she pondered, with a wrinkling of her 
pretty brow*, the memorandum before her; then clc**d 
the book and dropped it into her sweater pocket. He was 
immensely interested in her next step, wondering whether 
she really meant to being together the widely scattered and 
unrelated people she hod selected for porta in the drama 
that was to be enacted for his henefit- 

Sh* rose so quickly that he was startled, gave a boyish 
tug at her hat—there was something rather boyish about 
Ivor in spite of her girlishness — and said with an air of 
determination: 

"How would Thureday strike you for the first rehearsal? 
Very well, then. There? may be some difficulty in reaching 
all of them by telegraph; but that's my trouble. Just where 
to hold tha meeting is a delicate question. Wc should 
have"—she bent her head for an Instant—"an empty 
house with large grounds; somewhere In these hilts there 
must be such a place. You know tho country better than I. 
Maybe-" 

"To give a house party without the owner's knowledge 
or consent is going pretty far; there might be legal com¬ 
plications," he suggested seriously. 

"Timidity doesn't go in tha adventurous life. And 
besides." she added calmly, "that matter doesn't concern 
us in the least. If they all get arrested lt*s so much the 
better for the plot. We can't hope for anything ns grand 
as that!" 

" But how about you! What if you should be discovered 
and go to jail! Imagine my feelings!" 

"Oh. you're not to worry’ about me. That's my pro¬ 
fessional risk.” 

"Then, as to the place, what objection is there to choos¬ 
ing Senator Banning's house? He's in the cast anyhow. 
H» place, I believe, hasn't been occupied for a couple of 
year*. The gate* were nailed up the lust time I passed 
there." 

She laughed at this suggestion rather more merrily than 
she had laughed before. 

"That’s a capitul idea! Particularly as we've chosen 
him for his lack of humor!" 

"If he has any fun bt him he’ll have a chance to show 
it," said Farrington, "when he finds his house filled with 
people he never saw before." 

Questions of taste us to this procedure, hanging hazily at 
thr hack of hia consciousness, wwt dispelled by Arabella's 
mirthful attitude toward the plan. He could hardly tell 
thb joyous young person that it would be transcending 
the bounds of girlish naughtiness to telegraph a lot of 
people she didn't know to meet ut the house of a gentleman 
who enjoyed national fame for his lack of humor. Arabella 
would only laugh at him. The delight that danced In her 
eyes was infectious and the spirit of adventure jjo aerated 
him. He was imputient for tho outcome; still, would she— 
dared she—do it? 

She had drawn on a pair of tan glove* and struck her 
hand* together lightly. 

"This has been the nicest of little parties! I thank 
you the first of my clients! But I must skip I" 

He had been dreading the moment when she might take 
it into her head to skip. They had lingered long and tho 
sun hod dropped like a golden boll beneath the long levels 
of the woodlund. 

" But you will let me help with the tea things? " he cried 
eagerly. "I can telephone from the crossroads for my 
machine." 


She ignored his offer. A dreamy look came into her eyes. 

“I wonder," ahe said with the akr of a child proposing a 
new game, “whether anyone's ever written a story about 
a person—man or girl—who undertakes to find some one; 
who Mirks and socks until it's a puzzling and endless 
quest—and then finds that the quarry is hinwlf or her¬ 
self! Do you care for that? Think it over. I throw that 
in merely os a sample. Wo con do a lot better than that." 

"Oh. you muat put it in the bill I" 

"Now," she said, “please, when you leave, don't look 
back; and don't try to find me! In this business who s^ks 
shall never find. We place everything on the knee* of the 
gods. Thursday evening, at Mr. Banning's, at eight 
o'clock. Plea** be prompt,” 

Then she lifted her arms toward the sky und cried out 
happily: 

"There, air, ia the silver trumpet of romance! I make 
you a present of it." 

He raised his eye* to the faint outline of the new moon 
that shone dearly through the tremulous dusk. 

As he looked she placed her hands on tho veranda railing 
and vaulted over it ao lightly that he did not know she had 
gone* until be heard her laughing as she Mprang away and 
darted through tho shrubbery of tha woodland honcath 
the leu house. 

From the instant Arulxdla disappeared Farrington tor¬ 
tured himself with doubt*. One hour he believed in her 
implicitly; the next he was confident she had l*?en playing 
with him and that he would never sec her again. 

He rose early Wednesday morning and set out in hi* 
runabout —a swift scouting machine—and covered a large 
part of Western Massachusetts before nightfall. Somo- 
where, be hoped, be might see her—thin amazing Arabella, 
who had handed him the moon and run away! He visited 
th*tea house; but every vestige of their conference had boon 
removed. He was even unable to Identify the particular 
table and chairs they had usod. lie drove to the Banning 
place, looked at the padlocked gate* and the heavily 
shuttered windows, and hurried on. tom again by doubts. 
Ho mit**d slowly through villagfw and past country club* 
where girls adorned the landscape, hoping for a glimpse of 
her. It was the darktul day of hie* life, and when he crawled 
into bed at midnight ho wus seriously questioning hi* 
own sanity. 

A storm fell on the hills in the night and tho futeful day 
dawned cold and wet. He heard the ruin on hia window* 
gratefully. If the girl had merely been making sport of 
him he wanted the weather to do ita worst. He cared 
nothing for his reputation now; the writing of novels wua 
a puerile busman, better left to women anyhow. The 
receipt of three letters from oditors asking for serial right* 
to hia next hook enraged him. ldiota, not to know that 
he was out of the running forever! 

He dined early, fortified himself against the persistent 
downpour by donning a corduroy suit and a heavy mack¬ 
intosh. and set off for tho Banning place at seven o'clock. 
Once on his way he wus b*«et by a fear that he might 
arrive too early. As he was to be a spectator of the effects 
of the gathering, it would he well not to be first on the 
scene. As he paused through Corydon his engine changed 
its tunc ominously and he stopped at a gar ago to have it 
tinkered. This required half an hour, hut gave him an 
excuse for relieving his nervousness by finishing the run 
at high speed. 

A big touring car crowded doae to him, and In response 
to fierce honkings he mode way for it- His headlight* 
struck the muddy stem of the flying car and hope rose in 
him. This whs poetdbly one of tlve adventurers hastening 
into the hills in response to Arulxdla's summons. A 
moment later a racing car, running like an express train, 
shot by and hia lumps played on the back of the driver 
huddled over hia wheel. 

When he neared the Banning grounds Farrington stopped 
hia car, extinguished the lights and drove it in cioae to 
the fence. 

It was nearly eight-thirty and the danger of being first 
had now passed. As he tramped along the muddy road he 
heard, soroew here ahead, another car. evidently necking an 
entrance. Some earlier arrival had opened the gates, and 
os he pajwod in and followed the curving road be saw that 
the house was brilliantly lighted. 

As he readied the steps that led up to the broad main 
entrance he became panic-stricken at the thought of enter 
ing a house the owner of which he did not know from 
Adam, on an errand that he frit himself Incapable of 
explaining satisfactorily. He turned back and was moving 
toward the gate* when the short, burly figure of a man 
loomed before him and heavy handa fell on his shoulders. 

“ I l*g your pardon!" suid Farrington breathlessly. An 
electric lamp flashed in hi* face, mud-splashed from his 
drive, and hi* captor demanded his business. “I was just 
pawing," he faltered, "and I thought perhap* —'" 

“ Well, if you thought perhaps, you can juac come up to 
the hou« and lei us have a look at you," said the stranger 
gruffly. 

With a frantic effort Farrington wrenched hinwlf free; 
but os he started to run he was caught by the collar of his 
raincoat and jrrked hack. 
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"None of that now! You ctiinh right up to the house here requires some explanation. I agreed to give you the Mrs. Banning had wheeled on tbe red-haired young man, 
with me. You try bolting again and I’ll plug you.** custody of Arabella while Frances and 1 were settling our whom Farrington checked off Arabella's list as Birdie 

To ri*k a bullet in the back was not to bo considered in difficulties, because I thought you had wit* enough to take Coningaby, and was saying imperiously: 
any view of the matter, and Farrington set off with as care of her. Now you appear to have relinquished your “Your presence adds nothing to my pleasure. If any- 
much dignity a* he could assume, his collar tightly gripped charge, and without giving me any notice whatever. I had thing could increase the shame of my summons here you 
by his captor. supposed, even if you are my wife's sister, that you would most adequately supply it” 

As they crossed the veranda the front door was thrown let no harm come to my daughter.'* “I'm sorry, Mrs. Banning," he pleaded; 4, but it's really 

open and a man appeared at the threshold. Behind him **111 trouble you, Trary Banning, to be careful how you not my fault. When Senator Banning telegraphed asking 
hovered two other persons. apeak to me!" Mfett Collingwood replied. “Poor Arabella me to arrive here to-night for a week-end I assumed that 

M Well, (hubby, what have you found?" wws crushed by your outrageous behavior, and if any harm it meant that Arabella-*' 

“ I think," said Farrington's captor with elation, ''that has come to her it's your fault. She remained with me on * Before we go farther. Tracy Banning/* Interrupted the 
we've got the man we're looking for!" the Dashing Rover for two weeks: and last Saturday, Senator's wife, "1 want to be sure that your Intimacy with 

Farrington was thrust roughly through the door and when I anchored in Boston Harbor to file proceedings this young scamp has censed and that this is not one of 
into a broad, brilliantly lighted halL against the captain of a passenger boat who had foully your contemptible trick* to pereuade me that he b a suit- 

tried to run me down off Cape Ann, she ran away. Lost able man for my child to marry. After ail the scandal we 
11 night a telegram from her reached me at Beverly say- suffered on account of that landgrah you were mixed up in 

S ENATOR BANNING was one of the mwt generously ing you were effecting a reconciliation and asking me to be with aid man Coningsby, I should think you'd atop trying 
photographed of American statesmen, and the bewil- here to-night to join in a family jollification. Meantime I to marry hb son to my poor, dear Arabella!" 
dered and chagrined Farrington was relieved to find his hod wired to the Gadsby Detective Agency to search for The Bishop of Tuscwrora planted a chair behind Mrs. 
wits equal to identifying him from his newspaper picture*. Aral>elU and asked them to send a man here." Banning just In time to save her from falling to the floor. 

"Placeyour prisoner by the fireplace, where we can have “Reconciliation," exploded the lady with the lorgnette, “Somebody has played a trick on all of us," said the 
a good look at him." the Senator orderfd. "And, if you “has never horn considered! And if I've been brought detective. "My message was sent to my New York office 
please, Gadsby, I will question him myself." here merely to be told that you have allowed Arabella to and said that tbe Senator wished to see me here on urgent 

Rudely pluiited on the hearth, Farrington stared about walk off your silly schooner into the Atlantic Ocean —" business. I got that m«suge an hour after Mbs Colling- 
him. Two of the persons on Arabella's list had answered “You may as well calm yourself, Frances. There'* no wood’s and I have six men looking for the lost girl." 
the summon* at any rate. Hb eye* ran over the others, reason for believing that either Tracy or I had a thing to They compared not** with the result that each telegram 
A short, stout woman, wearing mannish clothes and an air do with Uito outrage." was found to have been sent from a different railroad station 

of authority, ad- between Great 

vanced and scroll- ___ Barrington and 

nixed him closely. Pittsfield, While 

"A very harm- this was in prog- 

Icaa person, I I rwa Farrington 

should say." she > . *■ ***•£ felt quite out of it 

commented: and, X'/ ‘ , J/f •*-. and planned flight 

having thus ex- JT IflA % at the ear lies t mo- 

pressed herself ^r; MEM ment. Heprirkod 

sonorously, she W/X ‘ 8 ; 1 4 tip his ears, how- 

■at down in the V. . I <• 'I'.Lm i*. ever, a., with a 

largest chair in 
the room. 

The proceed¬ 
ings were arre* ted 
by a loud chug¬ 
ging and honking 
on the driveway. 

Farrington 
forgot hi* own 
troubles now in 
the lively dialogue 
that followed the 
appearance on the 
scene of u hand¬ 
some middle-aged 
woman, whose 
face betrayed sur¬ 
prise as she swept 
the room with a 
lorgnette for an 
instant, and then, 
beholding Ban¬ 
ning, showed the 
keenest displeas¬ 
ure. 

44 I'd like to 
know," she de¬ 
manded, M the 
precise meaning 
of this! If It's a 
trick — a scheme 
to compromise 
me I’d have you 
know, Tracy 

Banning, that my opinion of you has not changed since “ WelL Bishop Giddings is with roe; he. too. has been individual touch. No wonder they were paying no atU*n- 
I bade you farewell in Washington last April." lured here by some one. Wo met on the train quite by tiontohim; the perspiration w as trailing in visible rivulet* 

“ Before we proceed farther," retorted Senator Banning chance and I shall rely on his protection." down his mud-caked face and hi* appearance fully justified 

testily, " I should like to ask just how you came to arrive A black-bearded gentleman, who had followed Mm. their suspicions. 

here at this hour I" Banning into the hull and quietly period off a raincoat, wa* "All my life," the Bishop of Tuscarora was explaining 

She produced a telegram from her puree. "Do you deny now disclosed in the garb of a clergyman—live Bishop of good-humoredly. “I have hoped that adventure would call 
that you sent that rae«*age, addressed to the Gassaway Tuscarora, Farrington assumed. He viewed the company me some day. When K got that telegram I heard the bugUa 
House at Putnam Springs? Do you suppose," she do- quizzically, remarking: blowing and setoff at once. Perhaps if I hndn’t known 

manded as the Senator put on hb gLasiea to read the mes- “ Well, we all seem to be having a good time!" Senator Banning for many years, and hadn't married him 

sage, "that I'd have made this journey just to see you?" “A groat outrage ha* been perpetrated on us," tnun- when I wa* a young minuter. I shouldn’t have siurted for 

"Arabella suffering from nervous breakdown; meet me peted the Senator. "l*m amazed to see you here, Bbbop. his house so gayly. Meeting Mrs. Banning on the train 
at Corydon house Thursday evening." road the Senator. Some Lawless person has opened thb house and telegraphed and seeing she was in great distress, 1 refrained from show- 
" Arabella ill!" exclaimed tbe Indomitable stout lady. th*we people to come here. When I found Gadsby on the ing her my summons. How could I? But I’m in the same 
"She must have been seized very* suddenly!" premia** I amt him out to search the grounds; and I boat with the real of you— I can't for the life of me guc** 

“ I haven't seen Arabella and I never sent you thb tele- strongly suspect"—he deliberated and eyed Farrington why I'm hero." 
gram/* declared the Senator. "I wus brought here myself savagelythat the culprit has been apprehended." Farrington had been slowly backing toward a *id* door, 

by a fraudulent message." He drew a telegram from hb A young man with fiery red hair, who had been nerv- with every intention of eliminating liimself from the scene, 
packet and read impressively: oualy smoking a cigarette in the background, now made when a heavy motor, which had entered the grounds with 

t. it himself audible in a high piping voice: long, raucous honk*, bumped into the entrance with a 

l (>uficln^Corv’dun Thursday evening ’ 3 N It’* fttrilof some kind, ofcouree. And* jolly good one!" resounding bang, relieved by tbe pleasant tinkle of the 

house in Cory dun inursoay CoLUNGWOOD. provoked an outburst of wrath from the whole smashed glow of it* windshield. 

company with the exception of Farrington, who loaned Gadsby. supported by tbe agile Coningsby, leaped to 
The stout lady’s vigorous repudiation of thb telegram con- heavily on the mantel in a state of helpless bewilderment, the door; but before they could fortify it against attack it 
Burned much time, but did not wholly appease the Senator. These people seemed to be acquainted: not only were they was flung open and a small, light figure landed in the middlR 
He irritably waved her •aside, remarking sarcastically: acquainted but they appeared to be bitterly hostile to one of tbe room, and a young lady, a rery slight, graceful young 
"It seem* to me. Sailic Collingwood, that your presence another. o« p«i# Jg; 


J**#* Him 
Jm*+r0ty, Prm lamaMv 
in thm H»P0 •/ 
Jarring 
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TwmntvJljr Thomtamd tmhm&limnit Cartainl, DoUvmrt tho Cm^i 

I N A CERTAIN lllinob city of twenty-six thousand 
inhabitants there is a merchant who dot* almost fifty 
per cent of the grocery business of the entire town. 

Apparently there is nothin* to account for this remarkable 
record except sheer efficiency. He has no special pull; no 
hi* contractu; no inside advantage of a financial sort—but 
he docs have plenty of keen, high-class competition, and 
his location b by no means the best in the city. 

If the country grocers of America could go to school to 
this man the methods of the whole trade would be piar- 
velously improved. There can be no argument on this 
scan?, because every distinctive method of this merchant 
has Wn evolved from the Moemltlm and the opportuni¬ 
ties of the daily grind—not superimposed by an efficiency 
theorist who never candied eggs or packed sacks of Hour 
on nn aching shoulder. 

There may he other retail grocers whose store* have a 
more efficient appearance, who can talk the modern effi¬ 
ciency Jargon more glibly, and who do a larger busin**® 
than Fran* Schmidt—I give him this name to suggtet his 
German origin; hut a merchant who can command almost 
half the trade of his line in a city of twenty-six thousand 
inhabitants certainly delivers the good* and would seem 
to have mastered much of the secret of efficiency of over- 
the-counter methods. 

The modern manufacturer know* what rational, com¬ 
mon-sense efficiency will do for a business In cutting costa, 
saving waste, increasing output and extruding trade. He 
studies the technical journals of his line and talks of 
improved methods whenever he meets a man from whom he 
thinks he can learn something. In short, he makes a buti- 
nt*8 of becoming at least moderately efficient, because he 
knows lie cannot meet competition on any other basis. 

Hold to Boat thm Mait*Ordmr Bogy man 

r RE efficiency spirit, however, lias not yet really per¬ 
meated the ranks of the retail trade. Especially b thb 
true in the smullcr citin* and the country towns. Here 
selling goods over the counter is still largely an uncUaufied, 
undisciplined, baphnxard traffic in which the tempera¬ 
ment of the merchant is the dominating element. The 
general storekeeper uf the small country town, or the grocer 
or dry-goods merchant of the little inland dty, has not 
yet wakened to the fact that efficiency over the counter b 
a real thing which can be cultivated into a crop that will 
pay rich profits. Better merchandising is still a rather 
vague term to his mind and one not calculated to stir his 
pub** with quickened interest. 

Fran* Schmidt b not among the storekeepers who can 
hear that term without showing signs of life. And increas¬ 
ing hundreds like him are learning to sit up and take notice 
whenever the subject of more efficient merchandising 
methods is mentioned. They are pushing for new leads, 
crowding for new advantage, and are awake to any hint 
that offers hope of improving their service, tightening 
their control of their business, getting new customers and 
giving better satisfaction to tbeir old ones. 

Retailers of thb progressive type have rendered a 
unanimous verdict: 

" We must get just a* much efficiency into our busine* 
os the progrewtve manufacturer is getting into hb. If we 
don't the Mail-Order Bogy man will nab us too!" 


At Frans Schmidt's store 
efficiency begins at the front 
door. There is no unsani¬ 
tary spread of fruits and 
vegetables along the side¬ 
walk. They are all inside- 
either in the big display 
windows or on elevated 
trays, which serve the triple 
purpose of permitting a 
tempting display, keeping 
the green goods in tho best 
condition, and protecting 
them from any possible con¬ 
tamination. 

Cleanliness is Lite first 
commandment in thb store 
not mere surface cleanli- 
necai, but the sort that b 
associated with a first-class 
modern hospital. The 
owner will forgive dishon¬ 
esty morn readily than he 
will forgive dirt. From the 
time he started hb store in a basement he has mode dear.li 
twee hb commercial religion. Perhaps that was onn reason 
why a big wholesale grocer w ho happened to visit the little 
basement grocery said: 

44 You're too good to hide your light in a basement. Get 
a store on the street level and you can have all the credit 
you need." 

The grocer who keeps Ids place scrupulously clean has 
certainly loomed the first lesson in efficiency, in good mer¬ 
chandising, in service to hb customers, and in securing a 
clean businon standing with the wholesale houses and 
their representatives. 

Thb grocer was undoubtedly the first merchant in his 
city to install n wastepaper press or baling machine. It 
was regarded as an extravagant contraption by some of hb 
competitors. Schmidt was not at all sure it would pay for 
Itself and its operation in direct savings, but he waa certain 
it would help to make a cleaner store and reduce the fire 
peril. When He installed that luxury' he was paying six 
dollars a ton to have hb was tr pa per hauled away—and 
there was always a bulky, dirty and unsightly moss of it 
about. With the press it is compressed as fast as it accu¬ 
mulates and it bringB six dollars m ton. 

In short, a direct expense of six dollars has been changed 
Into a straight wx-dollar income, rooking u gain of twelve 
dollars a ton. Thb amounts to several hundred dollars' 
gain a year in thb store. 

Another efficiency deview here b the broken-package 
room in the basement—tended by the same man who 
opera tie the freight elevator and the waatepaper press. 
A middle-aged man wbo has seen better days and b glad 
to get light work at low wage* b ideal for thb combination 
job, which b dignified 
by the title of stock cus¬ 
todian. Tho main ns 
quireinent b absolute 
integrity. 

41 Grocery* clerks," ex¬ 
plained my guide to the 
broken-package room. 

“ are naturally no more 
dishonest than any other 
kind of help; but there is 
a general moral loose¬ 
ness with regard to 
small articles of food 
that do** not seem to 
apply to other mer¬ 
chandise. Thb b quite 
ms true of customers as of 
clerks. A customer w ill 
serenely help himself to 
an apple when be would 
not think of lifting a 
paper of pins or a cheap 
cigar. So with some 
clerks—it b at times 
difficult to instil] into a 
man tho fact that slip¬ 
ping a con of sardines 
into hb pocket and tak¬ 
ing it home on the aly 
b us much stealing as 


though he took the cost of the article in coin. That is the 
reason for the broken-package room. Clerks do not generally 
do thb sort of petty thieving from the stock on open display 
in the customers' room of the store. They are too likely 
to be detected. The broken package in the regular stock- 
room furnishes them a safe opportunity for such pilfering. 

" Now packages are opened in thb room in the presence 
of the custodian, who carries the only key to the place and 
who b responsible for the content*. When a clerk wants 
a can of sordines or any other article tho custodian 
unlocks the room ■and deals it out. Of course there could 
be collusion lictwwn a derk and the custodian; but thn 
solution of thb problem b to pick a custodian whose 
honesty and loyalty are beyond question. And there are 
plenty of such men to be had —especially elderly men 
who perhaps have lost better portions on account of their 

age. 

"It is impossible to tell how much money thb room 
saves us in a year, but it b certainly several hundred dol¬ 
lars; and the saving b not only in the stoaling it prevent* 
but in an elimination of waste. When broken package* of 
food suppUes are left about a big open stockroom they ant 
likely to be overturned and broken or damaged. Goods 
in glow are specially liable to thb sort of waste. In an 
orderly and well-kept room specially arranged for hrokon 
packages all thb waxto and leakage are reduced to u 
minimum. 

"ikwklta, there b another consideration. Many a clerk 
has got a wrong start by swiping a can of stuff from a 
broken package. From swiping he sometimes goo* on to 
what he recognizi-s as deliberate stealing. By removing the 
broken-package temptation from Ids way both he and tho 
store ore protected against more serious thieving." 

Whmn Good Smrolcm Commt Flrtt 

T HE two roar corner* of the store are occupied by freight 
elevator*; and chutes from the sidewalk lead to tlu? 
various storerooms for apples, potatoes, fruit and box 
merchandise. Unloading by gravity b an economy in 
labor and time with which no grocery of any sise can afford 
to dbpense. 

For some time Fran* Schmidt fdt that he could not 
afford to instull an ammonia system of refrigeration. As 
hb town was located on a large river, natural ice was os low 
in price there us It could be expected to bo anywhere; but 
hb progressive efficiency temperament forced him to rec¬ 
ognize the advantage* of the ammonia system, and so he 
adopted it—with some misgiving* as to its economy. A 
month of its use made him regret that he had not installed 
it much sooner. It permitted him to put a handsome 
refrigerated show roan in hb deticateesen department, 
which not only saved loos in spoLled goods but stimulated 
sales. Hb refrigerator room b so lighted that it is, to all 
practical purposes, a showroom. In the basement there b 
another refrigerated room for heavy vegetables. 
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Automatic scales for weighing sugar and other commodi¬ 
ties that are put up in standard-weight package* are great 
timwavere; for instance, the demand is fur twenty-five- 
cent, fifty-rent and orae-dollar package* of sugar. The hig 
hopper b filled and the scale* weigh out the quantities as 
fust as a man can seal one package and place an empty 
paper sack under the spout. This device, so familiar m 
large city stores, is an immense times*ver and, according 
to Mr. Schmidt, could be profitably used by many town and 
village grocers who now consider their business too small 
for Much equipment. 

All these things, however, are the mere mechanic* of 
efficiency. The real thing la most effective In ways not 
nearly ao apparent to the eye of the casual observer. Plan¬ 
ning the distinctive feature* of the delivery ayitero, and 
then keeping thoee departments working smoothly and 
at concert pitch, are where real efficiency find* its shining 
opportunity. 

" My big job,'* says this alert retailer. " is to sec that my 
customers huve the hast and the most dependable service 
any store can give them inside the price they are willing to 
pay for tlieir goods. Service is the one thing we sell to oil 
customer* and it is tho commodity about which every 
customer is moot particular. As a general proposition. In 
the retail stores of this country, the kicks on service far out¬ 
number the complaints on goods. Therefore, the merchant 
w bo can get his service 
into the right shape 
bus won the big end of 
the battle. 

"Of course he must 
give satisfactory price*. 

Put it this way: More 
retail trade changes 
hand* on account of 
service than of u dif¬ 
ference in quality or 
price. Service b the 
moat important word in 
the vocabulary of the 
retail merchant, espe¬ 
cially the food mer¬ 
chant. It begins before 
the order is taken and 
it doe* not end until 
the goods are actually 
u«d or consumed.'' 

The first step in the 
practical application of 
this view of service, 
us it is seen in Prana 
Schmidt's store, is the 
telephone department. 

Here the telephone ia 
not handled ns an in¬ 
cidental accreaory. but 
os a soiling agency of 
the first rank, which 
must be treated with 
the respect and care 
calculated to develop 
oil its poaaibilitiesi. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Schmidt 
and hia lieutenant*, 
taking orders over the telephone is a specialty* a distinct 
branch of sakamnnahip that should, ao far a* possible, be 
handled by persona who look at it in thla light and who give 
their exclusive attention to this feature of service. 

Though almost every counter in the store lias a telephone, 
so that u customer who prefers to do business with any 
particular clerk may be accommodated, there is a telephone- 
order desk, at which a son of the proprietor and an aifebtant 
spend practically all their time. 

They must have a better knowledge of the stock on 
hand, of incoming stock and of pricis. than the clerks on the 
floor, os they must be able to answer oil inquirina without 
leaving the telephone desk. 

Rapid'Fir a Work Ooor thm Wire 

O N A IIUSY Saturday more than a thousand orders are 
taken by telephone ut thb store, and sometimes the 
number b dose to twelve hundred. This means rapid-fire 
salesmanship; and there can be no hesitation In price 
quotations or in information regarding the quantity or 
quality of goods on hand. 

14 No,” soya the telephone saieiman; M 1 can't recommend 
the raspberri** thb morning. They are* not up to your 
requirements; but we have choice early blueberries, and 
to-morrow morning wn shall have in a shipment of redcaps 
that arc sure to be prime.” 

Thb merchant's instructions are: "Be more conserva¬ 
tive in your statement* as to quality over the phone than 
you would be If the customer were personally present in 
the store and could see what you are selling. Make it so 
safe to buy of us over the phone that every housewife will 
feci that ahe cam shop by wire to just us good advantage 
as though she made a trip to the store.” 


The telephone clerks are carefully coached not to permit 
themselves to lapse into mere order taker*, but to remem¬ 
ber that they are salesmen. They must learn which cus¬ 
tomers resent suggestions, and handle them accordingly; 
but, in general, the telephone salesman who allows a call 
to get past him without lidding at least one article to the 
customer^ list fed* that he has failed to meet requirements. 

Frequently the telephone salesmen reverse the usual 
order, take the aggressive, nnd open up u selling campaign 
to move certain reasonable goods. This happens most 
frequently in the fruit-canning season, when a large ship¬ 
ment of fruit is receivrd or when prices on an incoming lot 
ore especially attractive. The telephone salesmen of thb 
enterprising provincial grocery sell carloads of fruit* every 
season by wire solicitation. 

No clerk In thb establishment can commit a more 
serious offense than to give a discourteous or even a gruff 
answer over the phone. In the opinion of thb shrewd 
merchant it takes almost as much training to make a good 
telephone salesman as it doc* to make a graceful tango 
artist. Some persons are temperamentally barred from 
success in this line, and real efficiency b secured only by 
constant practice of tho Scriptural text: M A soft answer 
turneth away wTath.” 

Close-range solicitation has its advantages, however. 
How keenly thb is appreciated by the watchful From 


Schmidt is shown by the fact that seven solicitors leave 
his store every morning. A* there are fourteen routes a 
solicitor is able to cover hb territory each alternate day. 
When a solicitor starts out in tho morning ho deliver* tho 
orders, on the route for the day, that have been received 
by telephone late the preceding day or early that morning. 
On h» return at one o'clock he fills tho order* taken in the 
forenoon and they are immediately delivered. The rule b 
that all orders must be filled and the lost regular-delivery 
wagons leave at three-thirty in the afternoon. 

Besides the seven wagons used by the combination 
solicitor-delivery men, a large autotruck is constantly on 
the road and another b shortly to be put into service; but 
the special feature of the delivery' system is the" chaser*”— 
two light wagons that run on odd route* and handle special 
and emergency order*. Each hurry-up wagon makes at 
least two trip* in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
making fifteen to twenty mil« a day. On a busy day the 
truck covers sixty-five square mile* inside the city limit*. 

It b admitted by Schmklt that hb delivery system can 
he keyed up by the use of more automobile^ and that thb 
will undoubtedly be hb next requirement. Each depart¬ 
ment in the store b treated as an individual unit, as though 
it were a separate conception. Thb has many advantage*; 
but one of them was apparent when a certain department 
failed to pay a profit- Its manager was discharged and 
a new one installed. In a short time it was in the profit 
column. 

Each department— fruit, vegetables, bakery, confec¬ 
tionery. spices, delicatessen, and candy and fancy goods— 
has its responsible bead, who must give a strict account of 
hb or her stewardship. In Mr. Schmidt’s opinion many 
groceries much smaller than hb own axe losing in efficiency 
because they are not handled on the departmental plan. 


"Thb is a dairy country/* be remarked. "There was a 
time when no dairy farmer took the trouble to wwgli the 
milk from each cow and record it. Now the farmer who 
doesn’t follow thb practice b called a boarding-house 
keeper, because he is bound to be keeping some cowa that 
do not pay their way. So with certain lines of goods in thb 
trade— they are as much hoarder* os are the unproductive 
cowa; but they are not detected aiwi put on a right basis 
so long as all lines are handled in u general pot instead of 
by department*. 

"Also thb division of responsibility often helps to bring 
dishonesty and peculations to the surface. The buying b 
all done with a view to a quick turnover; and if the buyer 
makes on error of judgment and gets something that b 
indisposed to turn, an extra pressure of salesmanship b 
called into play to force the movement/' 

Bargain Prices Used as Trade Tonics 

TT IS the theory of thb merchant that aeldom is any food 
X product too good or too poor to find a buyer if the atten¬ 
tion of a good merchandising force b centered on that article 
and the price is adjusted to meet the emergency. 

Franz Schmidt will make a low prire in order to move 
lop* goods, but not to get under the skin of a competitor. 
Hb attitude is that a grocer ha* trouble enough without 

Btarting u feud with hb 
competitor*; that if he 
maintains his service 
at the right pitch he 
can sell every line of 
goods in hb store at a 
fair profit under normal 
conditions. Therefore 
ho refuses to let any 
competitor worry him 
into a price-slashing 
contest. That practice 
he regards a* a game 
for children too young 
to play London Bridge 
or Poet Office. 

His business runs 
about one-third caah 
and two-thirds credit. 
Collections ore looked 
after in thb store with 
care and energy. The 
proprietor give* thb 
end of the business 
close personal attention 
and can often collect 
where others would fail. 
The Largest factory in 
the city pays semi¬ 
monthly and the 
smaller one* once a 
month. The dairymen 
also receive their checks 
the first of each month. 
Three pay days have 
first place on the col¬ 
lection calendar of thb 
store, and the credit 
customer who doe* not make hb appearance at the atore 
coordinate with the receipt of hb pay check b tactfully 
reminded of the oversight. Here is at least one cose where 
the farmer* have been educated to pay a* regularly and a* 
frequently as the workingmen. Professional men and the 
wealthiest citizens are the most difficult problems of the 
credit and collection department. 

Taking dbcounts is the favorite diversion of thb far¬ 
sighted merchant. He holds that the grocer who doe* not 
take every discount the wholesaler can be induced to offer 
b blind to hb biggest advantage and has not mastered the 
first element of efficiency. If all retailer* were a* blood¬ 
thirsty dbcount hunters as Franz Schmidt dbcounts 
would speedily go out of fashion. If He has not the monty 
to discount & bill at the moment when it will yield the 
greatest advantage he goes to the bank and barrows. In 
hb opinion the eatieet nnd quickest profits in the business 
are to be taken out of the dbcount bin. 

Of coixroe he doe* not neglect to handle hb finances in 
such & manner as to make borrowing at any time an easy 
matter. Hb store enterprise b operated as a corporation. 
Instead of drawing a fat salary os president and general 
manager, lie pays himself only u moderate wage and gets 
hb main income in the form of dividend* on his stock¬ 
holdings. 

The same policy is pursued by hb sons, who are asso¬ 
ciated with him. This policy has enabled him to maintain 
tho highest standard of credit at the bank. The corpora¬ 
tion has gone still farther nnd put aside a very respectable 
little surplus. As Franz Schmidt sees It the average retailer 
does not give sufficient study to the fundamental finance* 
of hb business. 

" If nine-tenths of the men in thb trade would let a cheap 
man roll barreb, load wugons and tie up hundlo*, and would 
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put In their time, with a load pencil, figuring out the under¬ 
lying facta and condition* of the busii*s», Just tt a real 
Wall Street financier dix», they would be a long way ahead 
of where they now ore. Just plain thinking seems to be 
o mighty tire&ome proceee to a majority of merchants— 
they'd a lot rather work with their hands; hut the trouble 
is, nobody else will do their headwork for them—not until 
the creditors and the sheriff take over the job." 

The stock in this store is turned over eighteen time© a 
yeur. There is genuine efficiency of the first water? Prob¬ 
ably many grocers in large cities break this record; but it 
must be remembered that Franx Schmidt is in a provincial 
territory, where stock la Inclined to move more slowly. 

This is an inspiring demonstration of what closely 
coordinated buying and selling will accomplish. When 
gixids of any sort show a tendency to stick to the shelves a 
little dynamite in the form of speeial-eale* effort is applied 
to j ar them loose. And one of the pastime* of the proprietor 
of this store is to prowl through the stock, looking for goods 
that have outstayed their welcome. It is a very profitable 
indoor pastime for any merchant. 

Another wholaaovnt symptom of efficiency b the fact 
that this enterprise, capitalized at fifty thousand dollars, 
lost year made a net profit of eighteen per cent. This was 
on a groes business of three hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

It costs this man fourteen per cent to do buainees— just 
that and no more. Many retail merchants who are strug¬ 
gling to adjust themselves to modem conditions pay os 
high a percentage for service alone a* this store payB for 
operation and fixed charge* together. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that wholesalers are anxious to have 
retailer* generally enthused a Utile over the possibilities of 
efficiency-- especially the particular brand Franx Schmidt 
use*. They put the proportion tills way: 

"When a grocer, in a town of twenty-six thousand 
inhabitants, can corral almost half the trade of his city, 
operate at a total cost of fourteen per cent, turn his stock 
eighteen times a year, ar.d moke a net profit of eighteen 
per cent on a capital of fifty thousand dollar*, it certainly 


shows how far efficiency can go in a retail grocery*: and 
it ought to wake up the whole trade to reach out for a 
knowledge of better merchandising." 

In a city of 300 , 001 ) inhabitants there is another remark¬ 
able retail grocery where efficiency is more than a watch¬ 
word - it is a habit. A young man, trained under the strict 
discipline of this establishment, finally became disgruntled 
because of what he considered red-tape regulations. He 
decided it would be much to his liking to work where the 
line* were not drawn ao ckwely, and where he would have 
a little more dbowroom. 

No salesman who has been trained in this store, and can 
show a dean record, has any difficulty in getting a good job 
elsewhere; consequently he made a change to a store that 
was regarded as one of the bent in the dty. Incidentally be 
secured a higher salary; but the real reason for his leaving 
was to escape live efficiency pest. 

A few months later he appeared at the desk of his first 
employer and rather sheepishly asked whether he could 
have his old job. 

M What’s the matter?" asked the merchant. "Are they 
going to let you out over there?" 

“No," answered the salesman. M I’m on the pay roll and 
I can stay there as long os I like; but the fact is I can't 
stand the way things are done over there. It seems to me 
there's neither head nor tail to the way they run things. 
There's a lot of stealing going on, and there isn't system or 
order enough to locate it and place the blame where it 
belongs. I can't stand it any longer and I want to got 
back to where there's some system and order." 

This incident is about os significant a testimonial to 
the effect of efficiency on the employees of a store os 
could be desired by the moat ardent advocate of better 
merchandising. 

This is a store without a hack door. In the opinion of 
the manager you might os well bore a hole in a barrel of oil 
and expect its contents to remain inside as to hove a hack 
door to a grocery large enough to employ a big force. 

Though there a a rear door that may be closed to keep 
out cold and rain, so far os free passage in or out of the 


store is concerned the statement stands—there is no bark 
door. A high iron grating extends from one side wall to 
the other. On the alley side of this grating there is a load¬ 
ing space, while inside axe the quarters of the checker*. 
All package* are pasted through openings in this grating. 
There is a special device for handling barrels and largo 
boxen—but no door l And no goods are ever loaded at the 
front of the store. 

Between the men who put up the orders and the driver* 
of the delivery wagons are the checkers; and between the 
checker* and the drivers is the iron grating. When goods 
are passed through to a driver they are practically charged 
to him; if a shortage occurs he must settle for it. 

AU order* are made out in triplicate one copy goes to 
the driver and the other two are passed to the adding 
machine. Then one copy b retained by the checker and 
the other is passed on to the cashier. Brides the items and 
tbeir total these slips show the clerk's number, the fiat 
number, by whom the goods were put up, the time of 
delivery promised, and by whom checked. 

The principal purpose* served by this system are to stop 
leak* and thieving; to insure accuracy in the filling of 
orders; and to establish a dear chain of responsibility that 
may be back-traced without the slightest difficulty. 

"I should not dare to do burin*® without thb gyHtem of 
complete checks and no back door," declares the managing 
partner, " Before thb was in operation our invisible lost*** 
were alarming. Now they are only thre© per cent of our 
salat." 

The basement door b kept locked, a* are the door* to 
the broken-package room and to the candy room. A con¬ 
spicuous sign in the basement bear* the legend: Stop 
Swearing 1 

All sacks, all empty boxes and packing cases, and all 
waste pa per are saved. The salvage on sacks in thi* *tore 
amounts to about seven hundred dollars a year, while 
empties bring in an annuul revenue of nearly one thousand 
dollar*. The balod-paper salvage produce* an income to be 
envied by any derk in the store. 

Continued mm Pmgm 41) 
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A G'«*r Jmepvni Cna«r Soaring 


naw a black speck soaring 
among the cloud* which 
be took to be a lost mono¬ 
plane fighting to regain 
the coast of Ireland. At 
sundown an amateur 
wlrehs* operator at St. 
Michael's m the Azores 
noted a small comet 
sweeping arrows the sky 
far to the north. This 
comet an hour or so later 
passed directly over the 
cities of Lbbon, Linar**, 
Lorca, Cartagena and 


vir 

1 THIN twenty-four hours of the destruction 
of the Mountain* of Atlas by the Flying Ring, 
and the consequent flooding of the Sahara, 
the official gazette* and such newspaper* as were still 
published an¬ 
nounced that the 
Bowers had agreed 
upon an armistice 
and accepted a prop¬ 
osition of mediation 
on the part of the 
United State*looking 
toward permanent 
poacc. The new* of 
the devastation and 
Hood caused by thb 
strange and terrible 

dreadnought of the air created the profound«*t 
apprehension and caused the wildest rumor*, for 
what had happened in Tunbwaa assumed as likely 
to occur In London, Pari* or New York. Wirekw* 
moviuges flushed the story from Algiers to Cartagena, 
and it was th©nc© dij*cminat©d throughout the civ¬ 
ilized world by the wiretaw station* at Pari*, Nauen, 
Moscow and Arlington. 

The fact that the rotation of the earth had born 
retarded was still a secret, and the appearance of 
the Ring h*d not as yet been connected with any 
of the extraordinary phenomena surrounding it; hut 
live newspujjcr editorials universally agreed that 
whatever nation owned and controlled thb new in- 
Htrument of war could dictate Its own tenu*. Itwa* 
generally supposed that the blasting of the mountain 
chain of Northern Africa had been an experiment to 
te*t and demonstrate the power* of this new demo¬ 
niac Invention, and in view of its kucckkm it did not sc©m 
surprising that the nations had hastened to agree to an 
armistice, for th© Power that controlled a force capable of 
producing such an extraordinary physical cataclysm could 
annihilate every capital, every army, every people, upon 
the globe or even th© globe itaelf. 

Th© flight of the Ring machine had been observed at 
K-veral different points, beginning at Cap© Race, where nt 
ubout four a. M. on July thirtieth like wtreles* operator 
reported what h© supposed to bo a large comet discharging 
curthward a diagonal shaft of orange-yellow light and mov¬ 
ing at incredible velocity in a southeasterly direction. 
During the following day th© lookout on th© Vira, a fish- 
guard and scout cruber of the North Atlantic Patrol, 


Algiers, and was dearly 
observable from Bodajoz, Almaddn. Seville, Cordova. Gre¬ 
nada, Oran, Biskra and Tunb, and ot th© latter places it 
was easily powlble for telescopic observer* to determine its 
six©, shape and general construction. 

Daniel W. Quinn, Jr., the acting United State* Consul 
stationed at Biskra, who happened to be dining with the 
abbot of the Franciscan monastery at Linares, sent the 
following account of The Flight of the Ring to the State 
Department at Washington, where it b now on file Sc© 
VoL 527 , pp. 491 - 493 . with footnote, of Oflldal Record* 
°f the Consular Correspondence for 1915 - 1916 . After 
describing general conditions in Algeria he continue: 

“We had gone upon th© roof in th© early evening to 
look at the sky through the Large teleeoope presented to 


th© Franciscan* by Count Philippe d'Ormay, when 
Father Antoine called my attention to a comet that 
was apparently coming straight toward us. Instead, 
however, of leaving a horizontal trail of fire behind 

it, thb comet or me¬ 
teorite seemed to 
shoot an almost ver¬ 
tical beam of orange 
light toward th© 
earth. It produced a 
very strange effect on 
all of us, sine© a nor¬ 
mal comet or other 
celestial body that 
le ft a wake of light of 
that sort behind it 
would nuturally b© 
expected to be mov¬ 
ing upward toward 
the zenith, instead of in a din tion parallel to th© earth. 
It looked *»m©hou iH if th** tail of th© comet had been bent 
over. As soon as it came near enough so that wo could 
focus th© ti'lcfccxip© upon r wc discovered that it was a new 
sort of flying machine. It passed over our heads at a 
height no greater than ten thou .nd feet, if as great as that, 
and we could see that it wa* n cylindrical ring like a dough¬ 
nut or an anchor ring, constructed* 1 believed, of highly 
poibhed metal, th. inner 03 erturo b©ing about twenty-five 
yards it; diameter The tnlie of the cylinder looked to be 
about twenty fe«: thick and had circular window* or port¬ 
hole* that were brilliantly lighted. 

“Tlie strangest thing almut it was that it carried a 
superstructure consisting of a i umber of arm* meeting at 
a |<ilnt ulo.e the renter of the opening and supporting 

• imc son of apparatus from which the beam of light 
mu mated Tbi appl anre. which we supposed to be a 
gigantic rearrhlight, r. .is focused down through the ring 
and could apparently Ik- mov.-d at w ill over • limited radius 
of a<»"Ut lif'** ii degree*. \\ . could not understand this, nor 
. hv the .ight v._l* i rt from outride and above inatead 
of from inside the fl> .ng machine, but the explanation may 
hi round in the immen^ tout t hint must have been required 

• i generate :! *• light, » it ilhiminated tike entire coun¬ 
try for :i. r iy ruilcn or -*o ar.d were able to read without 
trouble the fu.r print d th.. abbot”* rubric. Thb flying 
ri-ig !ui*vtd mi an e\ea f -el at tike tremendous velocity of 
ui 'iut t \t> hundred null*.*; an hinu. Wo wondered what 
would h ; n if ii ti.r u-d turtl> for in that case the weight 
of the auj-YfaLruLtur.- wuuld haw* rendered it impossible 
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for the machine to right itself- In fart, now of u* had ever 
imagined any such air monster before. Beride It a Zep- 
peJin seemed like a wooden toy. 

- 'Tbe Ring paawd over tho mountain* toward Cabes 
and within a short time a volcanic eruption occurred that 
destroyed a section of the Atlas Range.” |Mr. Quinn hero 
describe* with considerable detail the destruction of the 
mountain*.) “The next morning I found Biskra crowded 
with Aruhe, who reported that tha ocean had poured 
through the paa^ge made by the eruption and was flood- 
lag the entire desert as far south as the oasis of Wurgla, 
and that it had come within twelve mile* of the wall* of 
our owti city. I at once hired a donkey and made a per¬ 
sonal investigation, with the result that 1 can report as a 
fad that tho entire deem ea*c and south of Biskra is inun¬ 
dated to a depth of from seven to ten feet and that the 
water gives no sign of going down. The Una* of life seems 
to have been negligible, owing to the foet that the height 
of the water is not great and that many 
unexpected Islands have provided safety 
far the caravans that were in fraitrifu. 

Theee are now marooned and waiting 
fur iueiatuncc. which 1 am informed 
w ill be sent from Cube® in the form of 
flat-bottomed boats jilted with motor 
auxiliaries. 

” Respectfully submitted. 

4 , D. W. Quinn, 

“Acting U. 8. Consul." 


The Italian cruiser Fiala, which had 
lw*!n carrii'd oive hundred and eighty 
miles into t)ie desert on the night of the 
eruption, grounded safely on the plateau 
of Ta«li, hut the volcanic tidal wave on 
which she had been swept along, having 
done it* work, receded, leaving too little 
w ater for the Fiala’* drnftof thirty-seven 
feet. Four launches sent out in different 
direction* to the south and east reported 
no sign of land, but immense quantities 
of flouting vegetable matter, yellow dust 
and tho bodies of jackal*, ramp!*, zebra* 
and lions. The fifth launch after great 
hardship* reached the oca coast through 
the new channel and arrived atSfux after 
eight days. 

The mean tide level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean sank fifteen inches, and the water 
showed marked discoloration for several 
month*, while a volcanic haze hung over 
Northern Africa, Sicily, Malta and Sar¬ 
dinia for an even longer period. 

Though many person* must have lost 
their liven the records arc incomplete in 
this rewpcct; but there is a curious docu¬ 
ment in the moaque at Sfax touching the 
effect of the Lavender Ray. It appear* 
that an Arab mussel gatherer was in a 
*m*Il boat with hi* two brother* at tho 
time the King appeared above themoun- 
tains. A* they looked up tow ard the *ky 
the Ray flashed over and illuminated 
their faces. They thought nothing of it 
at the time, for almost immediately the 
mountains were rent asunder and in the 
titanic upheaval that followed they were 
slJ cast upon th* shore, a* they thought, 
dead men. ReachlngSfax they reported 
their adventures ar.d offered prayers In 
gratitude for their extraordinary oicape, 
but five days later all three began to 
suffer excruciating torment from internal bums, the skin 
upon their heads and bodies began to peel off, and they 
di«i in agony within the week. 


suggestion that the pwwit ambassador* should be given 
plenary powers to determine the terras and conditions 
upon which universal peace should be declared. All these 
proceedings and the reasons therefor were kept profoundly 
secret. It began to look us though the matter would 
be put through with characteristic Yankee promptness. 
Pax's suggestion was acceded to and the ambassador* and 
ministers were given unrestricted latitude in drawing the 
treaty that should abolish war forever. 

Now that he had been won over no one was more inde¬ 
fatigable than Von Koenitx, none more fertile in sugges¬ 
tion*. It wo* he who drafted with hi* own hand the forty 
page* devoted to the creation of the corambalon charged 
with the duty of destroying all arms, munitions and imple¬ 
ment* of war; and He not only acted a* chairman of tho 
preliminary drafting committee, but was an active member 
of ut least half a dozen other important subcommittee*. 
Thr President daily communicated tho progress of thia 
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conference of the Powers to Pax through Bill Hoad, and 
received daily in return a hearty if laconic approval. 

”1 am satisfied of the sincerity of the Powers ar.d with 
the progress made. Pax." 


I T WAS upon the second day of August that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States received the official note from 
Count von Koenitx. on behalf of the Imperial German 
Commissioner*, to the effect that Germany would join with 
the other Powers in an armistice looking toward peace and 
ultimately a universal disarmament. Similar notes had 
already been received hy the President from France, Great 
Britain, Russia* Italy, Austria, Spain, Turkey and Slavia, 
and a multitude of the smaller Powers who were engaged 
in the war, and there wiw no longer any reason for delay¬ 
ing the calling of an international council or diet for the 
purpose of bringing about what Pox demanded a* a rarconi 
fur the Hafcty of the globe. 

In the Ale* of the Stat® Department at Washington 
there is secreted the only record of the diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence touching tbise momentous events and n tran¬ 
script of the tnewage® exchanged between the President of 
the United States and the Arbiter of Human Destiny. 
They arc comparatively few in number, for Pax seemed to 
be satisfied to leave all details to the Power* themselves. 
In the interest d! saving time, however, he made the simple 


the ordinary typo of mc*Mg* received. Meantime 
word had been sent to all the government* that an indefi¬ 
nite armistice had been declared, to commence upon 
August tenth, for it had been found necessary to allow for 
the time required to transmit the order* to the various 
fields of military operation* throughout Europe. In the 
interim the war continued. 

Un the fifth of August Count von Kocnitz, who now 
was looked upon a* the leading figure of the conference, 
arose and said: “Your Excellencies, this distinguished 
diet will, 1 doubt not, presently conclude its labors and 
receive not only the approval of the Powers represented 
but the gratitude of the nations of the world. I voice the 
sentiment* of the Imperial Commissioners when I say that 
no Power look* forward with greater eagerness than Ger¬ 
many to the accomplishment of our purpose. But we 
should not forget that there is one menace to mankind 
greater than that of war—namely, the lurking danger from 
the power of this unknown pommr of superhuman knowl¬ 
edge of explosive*. So far hi* influence ha* been a benign 
one, but who can say when it may become molignunt? 


Will our labor* please him? Perhaps not. Shall we agree? 
I hope *o. but who can tell? Will our armies lay down their 
arm* even after we have agreed? 1 believe ail will go well; 
but is it wise for u* to refrain from jointly taking step* to 
ascertain the identity of this unknown Juggler with Nature, 
and the source of hi* power? It is my own opinion, since 
we cannot exert any influence or control upon this indi¬ 
vidual. that we should take whatever steps are within our 
grasp to safeguard ounwlvca in the event that he refuses to 
keep faith with u*. To this end I suggest an International 
conference of scientific men from oil the nation* to be 
hrld here in Washington coincidentiy with our own meet¬ 
ing*, with a view to determining these question*.” 

His remark* were greeted with approval by almost all the 
representative* present except Sir John Smith, who mildly 
hinted that auch a course might be regarded a* aavorlng a 
trilie of double dealing. Should Pax receive knowledge of 
the suggested conference he might question their sincerity 
and view all their doings w ith suspicion. 
In a word, Sir John believed in following 
a coifcWtent count and treating Pax a* 
a friend and ally and not a* a poesible 
enemy. 

Sir John'* speech, however, left the 
ddcgut4sunconvinced and with the feel¬ 
ing that hi* argument was overrwfined. 
They felt that there could be no objec¬ 
tion to endeavoring to ascertain the 
source of Pax'* power— the law of self- 
preservation oeemed to indicate BUch a 
coumt a* neenuary. And it had, in fact, 
already been dbteurced vaguely by sev¬ 
eral of the leas conaplcuou* delegate*. 
Accordingly it wo* voted, with but two 
dissenting voice®/ to summon what was 
known a* Conference No. 2, to be held 
ten day* from date, it* proceeding* to lie 
conducted in secret under the auspice® of 
the National Academy of Science*, with 
the president of tho Academy acting a* 
permanent chairman. To thi* confer¬ 
ence the Proud wit appointed Thornton 
a* one of the throe delegate* from tho 
United Stute*. 

Tho council of tho Power* having *o 
voted, Count von Koenitx ut once trans¬ 
mitted, by way of Sayville, a message 
which in code appeared to be addressed 
to u Herr Karl Heinweg, Notary, at 
12 BW Buiiden Slriw-e, Straaaburg, and 
related to a mortgage about to foil due 
upon some of Yon Koenitx 1 properties in 
Thdrbigen. When de-ouded it read: 

"To thr Imperial CommUtwtur* of the 
German Fedrralcd Staten: I have tho 
honor to report that acting according to 
your distinguished Instructions I have 
thi* day proposed an international 
conference to consider the scientific 
problem* presented by certain recent 
phenomena and that my proportion w-as 
adopted. I believe that in thi* way the 
proceedings here may be delayed Indefi¬ 
nitely and time thus secured to enable 
an expedition to be organized and dis¬ 
patched for the purpose of destroying 
this unknown person or ascertaining the 
secret of hb power, hi accordance with 
my suggestion of the twenty-ninth of 
July. It would be well to semi ua dele¬ 
gates to this Conference No. 2 several 
professor* of physics who can by plausible arguments and 
ingenious theories »o confuse the matter that no deter¬ 
mination can be reached. I suggest Professors Ga.'guh- 
eiaus, of MUnchcn, and Lcybach, of The Hogue. 

w Vow Kocnitz.” 


And having thus fulfilled his duty the count took a cab 
to the Metropolitan Club and there played a discreet game 
of billiards with Scftor Tomusso Yorilla, the minister from 
Argentina. 

tx 

T HE Imperial German Commissioner for War, General 
Hans von Helmuth, was a man of extraordinary deci¬ 
sion and farsightedness. Sixty years of age. he had been a 
member of the General Staff since he was forty. He had sat 
at the feet of Buonurck and Von Makkc, and during his 
active participation in the management of German mili¬ 
tary affair* he had seen but slight changes in their policy. 
Muss overwhelming mass; ludden momentousondaught, 
and. above all, an attack »o quick that your adversary 
could not regain his feet. It worked nine times out of ten, 
and when it didn't it was usually better than taking the 
defensive. General von Helmuth having an approved sys¬ 
tem was to that extent relieved of anxiety, for all be had 
to do was to work out detail*. In this h» highly efficient 
•The l'rtsitlcut ut the t oiled hun*» aIm voted iu tin: ucgmlhe. 
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of the dow uaelew dirigibles Z 11 **. The landing ' w K V i 

stage communicated directly by telephone with M 9^^*^** 

the adjutant's office, an enormous hall filled with w *• 

maps. which Yon Helmuth’s private rtxim V9K *4 __ 

was connected. The adjutant himself, a worried jL^j^ 

looking man mth u bullet heud end an Lron-gra} |^An| 

mustache, stood at a table tn the renter of the P. 

hai: add reding rapid fire sen tei res to various ftcr 

eons who appeared in the doorway, saluted and |H^*gv 

• red ttI h jilt the Table urnl the adjutant Carried 

on an Interrupted conversation with all of them, 
pausing to read the telegrams and m*u*|gp* 

that shot out of the pneumatic tubes upon the table My computations show that these- creal drdw of magnel- 
from the telegraph and telephone office on the floor below. Um center at approximately the same point in Labrador 
An elderly mun in rather shabby clothes entered, looking as that Indicated by the aelumographa—about fifty-five 
about hetpltsaly through the thick lenses of his double degrees north and seventy-five degrees west.” 
spectacles, and the adjutant turned at once from the The general seemed struck with this, 
officers about him with an “Excuse me, gentlemen." “Permanent deflection, you say!'* be ejxrulaUd. 

w Good afternoon. Professor ron Sehwenitx; the general “Yes, apparently permanent. Finally, the barometer 
i* waiting far you,*' suid he. “This way, please." records told the same story, although in less precis* form, 

fie stalked across to the door of the inner office. A compressions! wave of air hod been started in the far 

” Professor von Schwcnitx is here." he announced, and north and had spread out over the earth with the velocity 
immediately returned to take up the thread of his convcr- of sound. Though the barograph* themselves gave no indi- 
nation in the center of the ball. cation whence this wave had come, the variation In its 

The general turned gruffly to greet his visitor. " I have intensity at different meteorological olmcrvatorH* could be 
sent for you, profwoor," said he, without removing his accounted for by the law of invert*square*on thesuppori- 
clgar, “ Iri order that I may fully understand the method by tlon that the explosion a hi ch started the wave had occurred 
which you say you have ascertained the place of origin of at fifty-five degree* north, seventy-five degree* west." 
the m-irekas mesoagw and electrical disturbances referred The profiteer paused and wiped his glasew. With a roar 
to In our communications of lost week. This may lie a a Taube olid off the landing stage, shot over toward the 
serlouM matter. The accuracy of your Information is of hangars and soared upward. 

vital importance." "Is that all?" inquired the general, turning again to 

The profetcior hesitated in embarrassment, and tbe gen- the chart, 
erol scowled. "That is all. Your Excellency," answered Von Srhwvmitx. 

"Well?" he demanded, biting off the chewed end of hit "Then you may go!" muttered the Imperial Commis- 
cigar. "Well? This is not a lecture room. Time is short, sinner, “ If we find the source of these disturbance* w hero 
(Jut with it." you predict you will receive the Black Eagle." 

"Your Excellency 1" stammered the poor professor, "Oh, Your Excellency!" protested the profoaor, his 
"I I — The observations are so—inadequate—one face shining with satisfaction. 

cannot determine-- "And if me do not find it there will Ijo a vacancy on the 

"What?" roared Von Hclmuth. "But you said you faculty of the Imperial University!" he added grimly, 
had!" "Good afternoon." 

" Only approximately. Your Excellency. On* cannot be He pressed a button and the departing scholar waa met 

positive, hut within a reasonable distance-" He by an orderly and escorted from the War Bureau, while 

paused. the adjutant joined Von Helmut h. 

"What do you call a reasonable distance? I supposed "He’s got him! I’m satisfied 1" remarked the Commis- 
your phyato wo* an exact science!" retorted the general, sioner. "Now outline your plan." 

"But the data-" Tbe bullet-headed mun took up the calipers and indi- 

" What do you cull a reasonable distance?" bellowed the cated a spot on the coast of Labrador: 

Imperial Commtadoner. "Our expedition will land, subject to your approval, at 

"A hundred kilometers!" suddenly shouted the over- Hamilton Inlet, using the town of fligolrt a* a bos*. By 
wrought professor, losing control of himself. "I won’t be availing ourselves of the Nascopec River and tha Uk»* 
talked to thb way, do you hear? I won't! How can a through which it flows wc can easily penetrate tn the high- 
mnn think? I'm a member of the faculty of the Imperial land where the inventor of the Ring Machine ha* located 
University. I've been decorated twice—twice!” himself. The auxiliary brigantine Sea Fox la lying now 

" Fiddlestick*!" returned the general, amused in spite of under American colors at Amsterdam, and a* she can 
himself. “Don’t be absurd. I merely wish you to hurry, steam eighteen knots an hour aha should reach the Inlet 
Have a cigur?" in about ten days, passing to the north of the Orkneys." 

"Oh. Your Excellency!" protected the profeoor, now " What force have you In mind?" biqulred Yon Helmuth. 

both ashamed and frightened. "You must excuse me. Tbe hi* cold gray eyes nurrowing. 

war ha* shattered my nerve*. May 1 smoke? Thank you." "Three full companies of sapper* and miner*, ten rooun- 

"Sitdown. Take your time!" said Von Helmuth, look- tain howitzer*, a field battery, fifty rapid-fire standing 
Ing out and up at a monoplane descending toward the rifles, and a complete outfit for throwing lyddite. Of 
landing In slowly lessening spirals. course we shall rely principally on high explosives if it 

"You we. Your Excellency,’' expJuined Von Schwenitx, becomes noewwary to use force, but what »* wont is a 
" tbe data ure fragmentary, but I used throe methods, each hostage who may later become an ally.” 
checking the other*." "Y«, of course," aaid the general with a laugh. "This 

"The first?" shot back the general. The monoplane had is a scientific not a military expedition.” 
landed safely. "I have asked Lieutenant Milnater to report upon the 

"I compared the records of all the seismographs that necessary equipment." 
had registered tho earthquake wave attendant on the dec- Von Hrimuth nodded, and the adjutant stepped to the 
tricnl discharges accompanying the great yellow aurora* door and called out: "Lieutenant Munster 1" 
of July. These shocks hud been felt all over the globe, and A trim young man in naval uniform nppenred upon 

I secured reports from Java. New Guinea, Lima, Tucson, tho threshold and saluted. 

Greenwich, Algeria ami Moscow. These showed tho wave "State what you regard a* necessary as equipment for 
had originated somewhere in Eastern labrador." the proposed expedition," said tha general. 

" Y«, yes. Go on!" ordered tho general. "Twenty motor boats, each capable of towing several 

"In tbe second place, tho violent magnetic storms pro- flat-bo Homed barges or native canoes, forty a field 
duced by the helium aurora appear to have left their mark telegraph, and also a high-powered wirelew apparatus 
each time upon the earth in u permanent, If slight, deflec- ua. spades, wire cables and drums, windlasses, dynamite 
tion of the com pais needle. Tbe earth's normal magnetic for blasting, and provisions for sixty days. We shall live off 
field seem* to have had superimposed upon it u new field the country and secure artisans and bearers from among 
comprised of line* of force nearly parallel to the equator, the native*." 


" When will it be possible to start? ** inquired ihegeneral. 

"Day after to-morrow if you giv« the order now," 
answered the young man. 

"Very well, you may go. And good * uck to you!" he 
added. 

The young lieutenant saluted and turned abruptly on 
his bed. 

Over the parade ground a biplane was hovering, darting 
this way and that, rising and falling with startling velocity. 

“Who’* that?" inquired the general approvingly. 

“SchOningen." answered the adjutant. 

The Imperial Commbudonnr frit in kin hreust pocket for 
another cigar. 

"Do you know, Ludwig,” he remarked amiably as be 
struck a meditative match, “sometimes I more than half 
believe this biarineas is all rot!" 

The adjutant looked pained. 

"And yet,“ continued Von Helmuth. "if Bismarck could 
see one of those things," be waved hi* cigar toward the 
gyrating agroplane, " he wouldn't believe it." 

JT 

ALL day the International Assembly of Scientist*, ofli- 
.fjL dally known as Conference No. 2. had been sitting, 
but not programing, in tbe largo locture ball of the Sroith- 
sotiL on Institution, which probably had never before soon 
so motley a gathering. Each nation had sent three repre¬ 
sentative*. two profMttionol scientists and a lay delimits, 
the Utter tome writer or thinker renowned in hii own 
country for his wide knowledge and powers of ratiocina¬ 
tion. They had come together upon the appointed day, 
although the delegate from tbe remoter countries had not 
yet arrived, and the Committee on Credential* had already 
reported. Germany had sent GaagaMaua. Leybach and 
Wilhelm Lamazus; France—Sortell, Amund and Buuna 
Varilla; Great Britain—Sir William Crookes, Sir Francis 
Soddy and Mr. H. G. Wells, celebrated for his Tbe War of 
the World* and Tbe World Set Free, and hence supposedly 
just the man to unravel a scientific mystery such a* that 
which confronted this galaxy of immortal*. 

The Committee on Data, of which Thornton wo* a roem- 
i»er, having been actively at work for nearly two weeks 
through wireless communication with all the ol**erv*u>- 
riw— sriwmatic, meteorological, astronomical and other¬ 
wise—throughout the world, had reduced Its finding* to 
print, and this matter, translated into French, German and 
Italian, hod already been distributed among those present. 
Included In its pages was Quinn'* letter to the State 
Deportment. 

The roll having been called the president of the National 
Academy of Sciences made a short speech in w hich he out¬ 
lined briefly the purpose for which the commit too had boon 
summoned and commented to some extent upon tho char¬ 
acter of the phenomena it was required to analyte. 

And then began an unending serins of discussions and 
explanations in French, German, Dutch, Rutwiun and 
Italian, by goggle-eyod, bushy-whwkered. long-haired men 
who looked liko anarchists or sociologists and apparently 
had never before had an unrestricted opportunity to air 
their views on anything. 

Thornton, listening to thin hodgepodge of technicalities, 
w as dismayed and distrustful. These men spoke a language 
evidently familiur to them, which he, ulthough s profes¬ 
sional scientist, found a meaninglew jargon. The whole 
tiling seemed unreal, had a purely theoretic or literary 
quality about it that mode him question even their pram- 
lues. In the tainted air of the council room, listening to 
three little pot-bellied ProfesMorcn from Amsterdam and 
Mtinich, doubt assailed him. doubt oven that the earth had 
changed its orbit, doubt even of hi* own estaUlshed for¬ 
mulae and tallies. Weren't they all just talking through 
their hats? Wasn't it merely a game in which an elabo¬ 
rate aystem of equivalent* gave a semblance of actu¬ 
ality to what in fact was nothing but mind-play? Even 
Wells, whose literary style be admired as one of the beau- 
tits oa well ua one of tbe wonder* of the world, had heen a 
disappointment. He had seemed singularly halting and 
unconvincing. 

"I wish I knew a practical man—I wish Bennie Hooker 
were hero!" muttered Thornton to himself. He had not 
seen his cUmmutc Hooker for thirteen yearn; hut that waa 
one thing about Hooker: you knsw he'd he exactly tho 
same—only more so as he was when you last saw him. 
In those years Bennie had become the Lawson Professor of 
Applied Physic* at Harvard. Thornton had read his paper* 
on induced radiation, thermic equilibrium, and hnd one 
of Bennie's famous Gem Home Cookers In his own little 
bachelor apartment. Hooker would knowr. And if ho 
didn't he'd tell you so without befogging the atmosphere 
with a lot of thing* he did know*, but that wouldn't help 
you in the least. Thornton dutchcd at the thought of him 
like a foiling aeronaut at a dangling rope. He’d be worth u 
thousand of these dreaming lecturers, these bw-drinklng 
vlsionarifo! But where could Ih* be found? It waa August, 
vacation time. Still he might be in Cambridge giving u 
summer course or something. 

At that moment Professor Gosgabdau*, the temporary 
chairman, a huge man, tbe periphery of whose abdomen 
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rivaled the circumference of the ” working terrestrial globe " 
at the other end of the platform, pounded perepiringly with 
his gavel aitd announced that the conference would adjourn 
until the follow ing Monday morning. It ww Friday after¬ 
noon, so he had sixty hours In which to connect with 
Bennie if Bennie could be discovered. A telegram of 
inquiry brought no response, and he took the midnight 
train to Boeton, reaching Cambridge about two o'clock the 
following afternoon. 

The air trembled with heat. Only by dodging from the 
shadow of one big elm to another did he manage to reach 
the Appiun Way the street given in the University cata¬ 
logue as Bennie's habitat—alive. Aa He swung open the 
little wicket gate he reulized with an odd feeling that it was 
the same house where Hooker had lived when a student, 
twenty-ftve years before. "Board" waa printed on a yel¬ 
low, fly-blown card in the corner of the window boride the 
dnor. Up there over the porch was th* room Bennie had 
Inhabited from ’$& to * 8 $. He recalled vividly the night 
he, Thornton, had put his foot through the lower pane. 
They had filled up the hole with an old golf stocking. His 
eyes searched curiously for the pane. There it was. still 
broken and still stuffed—It couldn't he! —with some color- 
leas material strangely resembling disintegrating worsted. 
The sun smote him in the back of his neck and drove him 
to seek the relief of the porch. Hud be over left Cam¬ 
bridge? Wasn’t it a dream about his becoming an astron¬ 
omer and working at the Arlington Observatory? And 
all this stuff nbout the earth going on the loose? If he 
opened the door wouldn't he find Bennie with a towel 
round his head cramming for the "exams"? Fora moment 
he really imagined that he was an undergraduate. Then 
2 is he fanned himself with his straw hat he caught, on 
the silk band aerates the interior, the words: "Blank's 
Famous Headwear, Washington, D. C." No, he was reully 
an astronomer. 

He shuddered in spite of the heat as he pulled the bell 
knob. W hat ghosts would its jangle summon? The bell, 
however, gave no sound; in fact the knob came off in his 
hand, followed by a foot or so of copper wire. He laughed, 
gazing at it blankly. No one had ever used the 1*>11 in the 
old days. They had simply kicked open the door and 
holloed: "O«o*h, Bennie Hooker!" 

Thornton laid thr knob on the piazza and inspected the 
front of the house. The windows were thick with dust, 
the "yard" scraggy with weeds. A piece of string held thn 
latch of the gate together. Then automatically and with¬ 
out intending to do so at all Thornton turned the handle of 
the front door, assisting it coincidentally with a gentle kick 
from his right toe, and found himself in the narrow cabbage- 
sccntcd hallway. The old, familiar, battered black-walnut 
ha track of his student days leaned drunkcnly against the 
wall—Thornton knew one of its back legs was missing—and 
on the imitation mar¬ 
ble slab was a telegram 
addreessed to " Profes¬ 
sor Benjamin Hooker." 

And also, instinctively, 

Thornton lifted up his 
adult voice and yelled: 

"O-o-h, ye-ay I Ben¬ 
nie Hooker!" 

Tho volume of his 
own sound startled 
him. Instantly he saw 
the ridiculousness of 
it—he, the senior as¬ 
tronomer at Arlington, 
yelling like that- 

“O-o-h, ye-ayl" 
came in smothered 
tonea from above. 

Thornton bounded up 
the stairs, two, three 
Rtepe at a time, and 
pounded on the old 
lioor over the porch. 

"Go away!" came 
back the voice of Ben¬ 
nie nooker. "Don't 
want any lunch!" 

Thornton continued 
to hang on the door, 
while Professor Hooker 
wrathfully besought 
tho intruder to depart 
before he took active 
measures. There was 
the cracking of glass. 

"Oh, damn!" came 
from inride. 

Thornton rattled 
the knob and kicked. 

Somebody haltingly 
crowed the room, the 
key turned and Pro- 
f«oor Bennie Hooker 
opened the door. 


" Well?” he demanded, scowlingover his thick spectacle*. 

"Hello, Bennie I" aaid Thornton, holding out his hand. 

"Hello. Buck I" returned Hooker. "Come in. I thought 
it was that confounded Ethiopian." 

So far as Thornton could see, it was the same old room, 
only now crammed w-ith books and pamphlets and crowded 
with tables of instruments. Hooker, clad in sneaker*, white 
ducks and an undershirt* was smoking a small "T. D." 
pipe. 

u Where on earth did you come from? " be inquired good- 
naturedly. 

"Washington," answrred Thornton, and oomething told 
him that this waa the real thing—the goods—that his jour¬ 
ney would be repaid. 

Hooker waved the "T. D” in a general sort of way 
toward some broken-down horsehair armchairs and an 
empty crate. 

"Sit down, won’t you?" he aaid, aa if he had hia 
gu*»t only the day before. He looked vaguely about for 
something that Thornton might smoke, then seated him¬ 
self on a cluttered bench holding a number of retorts, 
beside which darned an oxyacetylene blowpipe. He was a 
wizened little chap, with scrawny neck and protruding 
Adam’s apple. His long hair gave no evidence of the use of 
the comb and his hands were the hands of Esau. He had 
an alertness that suggested a robin, but at the some tin ;* 1 
gave the imprwwion that he looked through things rather 
than at them. On the mantel w-as a saucer containing the 
fast oxidizing core* of several apples and a half-eaten box 
of oatmeal biscuits. 

" My Lord! This is an untidy hole! No more order than 
when you were an undergrad!" exclaimed Thornton, look¬ 
ing about him in amused honor. 

"Order?" returned Bennie indignantly. "Everything's 
in perfect order! This chair is filled with the letter* I 
have already answered; this chair with the letters I've 
not answered; and this choir with the letters I shall never 

aaswar!” 

Thornton took a seat on the crate, laughing. It was the 
same old Bennie! 

"You're an incorrigible!" he sighed despairingly. 

" Well, you're a star gazer, aren't you? " Inquired Hooker, 
relighting his pipe. "Some one told me so—1 forget who. 
You must have a lot of interesting problems. They tell me 
that new planet of yours b full of uranium." 

Thornton nodded. 

" Yes; the spectrum emphasize* it markedly. What are 
you working at particularly?" 

"Oh, radium and thermic induction mostly," answered 
Hooker. "And when I want a rest I take a crack at the 
fourth dimension—spa rial curvature's my bobby. But 
I'm always working at radio stuff. That's where the big 
thing* are going to be pulled off, you know." 


"Yea, of course," answered Thornton. He wondered if 
Hooker ever saw a paper, how long since he had been out 
of the house. "By the way, did you know Berlin hud been 
taken?" he asked. 

"Berlin—in Germany, you mean?" 

"Y«, by the Kusrians." 

"No! Hn* it?" inquired Hooker with politeness. "Oh, 
I think some one did mention it." 

Thornton fumbled for n cigarette and Bennie handed 
him a match. They seemed to have extraordinarily little to 
say for men who hadn't seen each other for thirteen years. 

"I suppose,” went on tho astronomer, "you think it's 
deuced funny my dropping In casually tills way after all 
this time, but the fact is I came on purpose. 1 want to get 
some information from you straight," 

"Go ahead 1" said Bennie. "What's It about?" 

"Well, In a word," answered Thornton, "the earth's 
nearly a quarter of an hour behind time." 

Hooker received this announcement with a polite Interest 
but no astonishment. 

" Tbere’sahow-de-do!"heremarked. " What'sdoneit? " 

"That's what 1 want you to tell me," sold Thornton 
sternly. " What could do it? " 

Hooker unlaced hi* leg* and strolled over to the mantel. 

"Have a cracker?" he asked, helping himself. Then be 
picked up a piece of wood and began whittling. " I suppose 
there's the devil to pay?" lie suggested. "Things up**t 
and so on? Atmospheric changes? When did It happen?" 

"About three weeks ago. Then there's this Sahara 
burim**.” 

"What Sahara business?" 

"Haven’t you heard?" 

"No,” answered Hooker rather impatiently. "I haven't 
heard anything. 1 haven't any time to read the papers; I'm 
too busy. My thermic inductor transformer* melted lost 
wtvk and I'm all in the air. Whot was it?" 

"Oh, never mind now," said Thornton hurriedly, per¬ 
ceiving that Hooker's ignorance was an added asset. He'd 
get hia science pure, uncontaminated by disturbing ques¬ 
tions of fad. "How about the earth's losing that quarter 
of an hour?" 

"Of course she's off her orbit.” remarked Hooker in a 
detached way. "And you want to know what's done it? 
Don't blame you. I suppose you've gone into the possi¬ 
bilities of stellar attraction." 

40 Discount that!" ordered Thornton. M What I want to 
know is whPther it could happen from the inride?” 

"Why not?” inquired Hooker. "A general shift In the 
mass would do it. So would the mere application of force 
at the proper point." 

"It never happened before." 

"Of course not. Neither had seedless orange* hap¬ 
pened before until Burbank came along," said Hooker. 

" Do you regard it as 
powible by any human 
agency?” Inquired 
Thornton. 

41 Why not?” re¬ 
peated Hooker. "All 
you need in the energy. 
And it's lying all round 
If you could only get 
at it. That's just what 
I'm working at now. 
Kadium, uranium, 
thorium, actinium— 
all the radioactive 
elements—are. us 
pvery body know*, con- 
tinuallydifliiitegratliig, 
discharging the enor¬ 
mous energy that is 
Imprisoned in their 
molecules. It may 
t]ake generations, 
epochs, centuries for 
them to get rid of it 
and transform them¬ 
selves into other sub¬ 
stance*. but they will 
inevitably do bo even¬ 
tually. They're doing 
with mow or less of a 
rush what all the ele¬ 
ments arc doing at their 
leisure, A single ounce 
of uranium contains 
about thesAmr amount 
of energy-that could he 
produced by the com¬ 
bustion of ten tons of 
coal—but It won’t let 
the energy go. In¬ 
stead it holds on to It, 
and the energy leaks 
■Jowly, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, away, like 

Continued am Page 49) 
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T HE Grim*by Twins* otter trawl was down, 
scratching up iisfh from the Dogger bank be¬ 
low, and John Henry Shepherd the elder of 
the twins, was smoking: in the wheelbouae and 
keeping the little steamboat approximately on her course. 
ATthur Ge*thorpe* Shepherd, his brother, and the only 
other hand on deck, was seated, with his back aguinst 
the main hatch, reading war news from a stale copy of the 
Grimsby Gazette. 

To them came the strains of ecclesiastical music from the 
cabin skylight, proving that Captain Shepherd was awake 
and was working hi* way through M«srs. Moody and 
Sankey's Collection of Hymns. TheSteam T raw ler G rimsby 
T wins’ harmonium had a compass of two octave* only; but 
CaptaLn Shepherd wat a resourceful man, and when his 
music encroached beyond those narrow limits ho whistled 
the mining note* with his own lipe very efficiently. Mixed 
with the music that came from the skylight there drifted 
a fine aromn of onions, hinting that taw - with fried cod 
sound*—was under way. and that presently the watch 
would be changed. 

M Owt frosh i* t r piper, CU*? W called out John Henry. 
“Aye; they're asking for more hands for them trawlers 
they've set on at mine sweeping. 1 wish the old man would 
let us go. M 

“Well, he won'll*’ said the elder twin in a husky whim¬ 
per, “Said only just now. when I took the wheel from 
him, that all war was a crime and a mistake, and recom¬ 
mended me. when she was steering easy, to put up a bit of 
prayer to be delivered from the sin of wanting to chip in. 

I've a durn good mind- Hey, C!ee, what’s that packet 

coming out of the mist ahead there?" He grabbed the 
binocular from it* box and clapped it to his ayta. “It's a 
Grimiby-man. GY. 46961 Why. there's no such number!" 
“Looks more to me like a Dutch boat." 

“Looks to me like that Lowestoft craft, the Bishop 
Something." 

“Bishop Arglrs. That’s hex. You can tell by that fancy 
vane Old Man Arglee shipped on his foretruck. But she's 
strangely mucked up! Those Lowestoft fellow* have the 
queerwt ideas of fishing. What for have they got that big 
derrick rigged aft?" 

It was at this moment the S. T. Grimsby Twins struck 
the mine. She had missed it with her bows by a good 
fathom, but the drag of the heavy trawl warp over the 
quarter made her gait somewhat crabwise; and, with the 
bolp of a lifting swell, she dropped down on the infernal 
machine almost amidships, so that one of it* strikers was 
rammed thoroughly home by a downward blow from her 
starboard bilge keel. 

Captain Shepherd'* first intimation of disaster w as his be¬ 
ing plucked from the harmonium stool by some unseen force 
and flung violently against the cabin roof. The yell of the 
explosion and the crash of smashing steel and iron came to 
him next, and by the time he had fallen hack to the cabin 
floor the stink of the yellow melinite fumes was making 
him cough and choke. The companionway was gushing 
wreckage and sea water, and he reached the deck by a 
scramble through the skylight. 

Hi* vead was in halve*. Already the forward half wo* 
cruising away drunkenly by itself, with four dazed flsher- 
mnn hanging on to the mind lam; the poop end was sinking 
visibly: and in the churning water between the two there 
swirled about the dead and shattered bodies of his twin 
SONS, one of them headless. 

Ice was hot compared with the trawler skipper's coolness 
then. In an instant of time all that he loved in the world 
and all that he owned in the world was plucked from him. 
He did not whimper; be did not. after the manner of hi* 
kind, bombard heaven and all beneath it with furious 


curses; instead, he gazed with stolid eye* at the other 
trawler looming through the m»t ahead, and nodded slowly. 

“It's what they amid/* he muttered, “and what I 
wouldn't believe—mines sown broadcast over the North 
Sea. O God, forgive me for not believing before what the 
British Government said, and give me life to pay back a 
bit of what I owe. Amen!" 

After which prayer he jumped overboard and awam to 
the Grimsby Twins' boat, which had been blown dear and 
Boated undamaged. Then his ciambonsi into her and set 
about rescuing tho&e of hia men who still floated about on 
wreckage. 

The council of war which dedded the fate of some three 
thousand men and it is said no lews than five German 
ships of war took place in the trawler's jolly-boat some 
twenty minutes later. There were seven men on board of 
her, including Captain Shepherd, a* survivor* of thn fishing 
steamer's complement; and two of them were wounded — 
one badly. Among them, also wet and miserable, and with 
his fur stained yellow hy the explosive, wa* Joe, the 
trawler's cat. 

“I support* most of you think that good old Grimsby's 
the place we want to see next?" began Captain Shepherd. 

“You pet!" said Oiaien. the third hand. 

“I’m no' sure," said McCrar, chief engineer, looking 
hard at his superior officer. 

“You'r* thinking of Jimmy, Mac?" suggested Captain 
Shepherd. 

“ I am. cap. He wus mn sister’s son." 

“And be’* now down or parts of him are- among the 
cod on the bank below. Olasen, your brother’s not here 
either?" 

••iVWn." 

“Nor your hoy, Dick?" 

" He was smashed to a pulp, with young 01»*n. by the 
winch falling on them." suid old Dick. He clutched at a 
sob in hi* throat. "A splendid lad be was too—the young 
beggar. And there were your two pup* and all. skipper. I 
saw them go out, too. in the middle of that stinking yellow 
smoke. We’ve always been a bit of what you might call a 
family ship—very comfortable too. and no trouble ever 
that meant anything. I'm sorry them cod sounds I was 
frying for you was wasted, chape." 

Captain Shepherd nodded to the compliment, and then 
hit the gunwale a hard blow with his fist to call the meeting 
to business. 

“Look here, men: we've all suffered, and we've got to 
get busy if we’re going to show ourselves better than Joe, 
and do anything beside* mewling. I’ll own up I've been a 
man with a wrong idea. I’ve been led away by a discount* 
once given In our chapel, which said that at bottom the 
Dutchmen only wanted a bit of argument and some prayer 
to make thrm reasonable. That's wrung. What they want 
is hell, and I'm the man to give it to them. Do you come 
in on the usual shure terms as arranged for this fishing 
fleet?" 

“If we were fitted as a man-o'-war,” said MrCrae cau¬ 
tiously, " I'd he wi’ ye on the nod." He indicated with the 
wav* of a hand the heavily built boat that carried them 
lumberingly over the fog-covered swells. "Th» ia all I ran 
see beyond the end of ma neb at present. But perbato 
you've a fnheme. cap?" 

4 'Ayc,“ said Captain Shepherd heavily. “1 have what 
you might call a strategy in my head. Man and boy I've 
fished the Dogger with short holiday* in the Iceland 
seas- these forty years, and 1 know it, sea bank and sea 


lop, better than most I know the ways of the 
ood. 1 know the thoughts of the men that fish 
them, and I know* the tracks of the shipping, com** 
fog, com* flue, as a North Sea fisherman should. 
I got but one short look at yon spawn of Beelzebub that 
was laying those min** from Tommy Argle*’ bout— I bet 
some language came out when they cut Tommy's throat, 
by the way—and she was steering north an’ hy east to half 
a ticktack. Now do you *** the scheme?" 

They did not. Captain Shepherd went on patiently to 
explain: 

“They’ll lay one line of mine* across the ship track from 
south to north; and then, when they've covered it. they’ll 
turn and lay another parallel to it, so that a ship which 
mis*** one line will be gathered by the next." 

McCrue held up a brown hand and spat into it. 

“That's sound metaphoric*. Cap, it’s a pleasure to 
listen to ye. Goon!" 

“We'll pull out west from hern; wo’ll mis* the mines in 
the first line and, feller*, you can take it from roe, He 
will help us—and we'll wait for Mister Billed Murder 
Spreader as he come* down on his next trip. Then we’ll gel 
aboard and attend to his people; and when we’ve done 
that I’ll tell you what we'U do next. Any objections?" 

They looked at on* unotber thoughtfully and conned 
the matter over. Your Last Coast fisherman is always u 
mightily independent person, and nor* to it that hit private 
opinion has full weight; but there was no amendment and 
the heavy boat was got under way. 

Captain Shepherd. wooden-faoed and silent, tucked his 
arm over an our in the stem notch and steered. As uten¬ 
sils of navigation he had a watch chain compels, a big 
silver watch and his no**; and he held a course through the 
fog as unfalteringly as a keeper might tread ucros* familiar 
heather. Thrice they saw steam trawlers from Hull and 
Grimsby and Scarborough. Once they were hailed; but 
they made no attempt to break their voyage or evon to give 
n hint of its purpose. They were all silent except Joe, the 
cat. Joe. having k«* control than his betters, spat and 
swore aloud os he licked the yellow melinite stain from his 
salty fur. 

“We don’t want the navy butting in," Captain Shep¬ 
herd said as an afterthought. “ We’ll make this a fisher¬ 
man’s job: and if afupward they say w<e’re a pack of 
pirates—well, 1 hope they'll have to own we'r* efficient 
pirate*. The dead were our dead, and we’re going to 
arrange the funeral ceremony without help or interference. 
Spell-o at those ours! Two of you other fellers take a turn 
now." 

The mine-laying trawler crossed their track on its return 
trip exactly a* Captain Shepherd had calculated; and, 
though ber lookout saw them a:id commented, the officer in 
charge made no attempt to slow down or pick them up. 
But some such courtesy a* that had been anticipated. The 
boat lay in the steamer’s track, stern to bow und at full 
pre**ur* on her oars; and under Captain Shepherd's han¬ 
dling she presently rasped down the trawler's side. Men 
who spend their live* boarding fish on to the carrier* in all 
varieties of North Sea weather are impossible to beat at 
that sort of game. 

What followed wa* by no means a massacre. The seven 
men tumbled over on to the mine-cluttered decks without 
resistance, certainly, the cat following them. They had 
two iron belaying pin® among them and quickly picked 
up other weapons; but. if it had not been for the surprise 
of their boarding, they would have been driven in quick 
time over into the sea whence they came. The surprise 
gave th*m the first start, however, und their toughness and 
the wild ferocity of their attack did the rest. 

Captain Shepherd found an nx and wielded it bloodily. 
They cleared the main deck under a spray of revolver 
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bullets from an officer In tbe pilot house. Captain Shep¬ 
herd went for him. ignoring the revolver, got the ox well 
home on his right shoulder blade, and deft him through to 
the middle. There was no asking for or giving quarter. 

The invaders cleared the decks of Germans and then 
went below to the forecastle, engine room and cabin, and 
killed there, leaving only two olive. These two were 
English and in the stokehold, and they heard hard things 
from their saviors about Englishmen who. even under 
darwtj, work for Germans and do not kill them. 

“So back to your kennd, you whipped pupa! 1 ' said 
Captain Shepherd at the end of his discourse on tbeir per¬ 
sonal appearance and behavior. “And keep a full head of 
steam. We’re away to the s’uth'ard-cnst’ard on pressing 
business. . . . Are you other fellers all sound? Where’s 
Albert Henry ?" 

“Albert Henry got a bayonet in his stomach, and 
dapped hie arms round the Dutchman that put it there 
and jumped with him into the ditch." 

“And I think Hull Harry died just as we boarded. He 
must have been worse hurt than we gu«*»ed at when the 
Twins blew up." 

“That leave* five," said Captain Shepherd. "You, 
Olwesi. take the wheel. Your course is sou’east-V-by- 
cust. Mac, get below and learn up the coffee mill; and 
rub the fear o’ God into those putty-livers that are firing 
her. Awl the rest of you swill down decks. I'm going to 
worry out how thceo min*™ are launched, and I want 
a dear bead for it; so don't any of you fellers disturb 
me. . . . Oh, yes. and there’s one other thing. One of 
you hunt up a Dutch ensign they're bound to have one 
aboard—and get it bent on to the signal halyards and 
ready to break out if any of their cruisers overhaul us." 

The fishermen obeyed th«*p orders none too promptly. 
They were all of them more or lew cut and scratched; and. 
to start with, they gave one another rough first aid. Then, 
at Dick's suggestion, they raided galley and larder and 
pocketed a meal; and then, with food to refer to between 
whiles, they started to work; and each, according to the 
North Sea habit, set himself to do two men’s toil. 

Meantime Captain Shepherd, who had never in his life 
seen a floating sea mine, either on u ship's deck or ebe- 
w here, aet to work to puzzle out from the mass of boiler 
iron and steel cable before him how he could oink, burn 
and destroy his hated cnrvnirti without blowing up the S. T. 
Bishop Arglee In the procen*. After be had done a given 
amount of execution he did not in the least mind what 
became of her or, for that matter, of himself or bis crew. 
He w us a man now entirely recklws and, if he gave a 
thought for his mates, concluded they were the Maine. He 
hud received irreparable injury; the bigger injury he could 
do to any German In return the 
happier lu? should die—that was nil. 

The raveling out of the plan for a 
fleet of flouting mcu mine* is no job 
for an amateur; but Captain Shep¬ 
herd wan not the ordinary layman in 
this matter. He was a North Sea 
fisherman, which is as much as to say 
that be was a mechanic, sailorraan, 
carpenter and mle-of-thumb scientist 
combined; and be picked up intelli¬ 
gently the detail* of mooring tackle, 
riding cables, depth adjustment, 
striker adjustment, and all the mat of 
the intricate apparatus. He reasoned 
it out piecemeal from A to Z and back 
again tediously from Z to A, slurring 
over nothing, concentrating thought¬ 
fully on every doubtful point until it 
breume entirely clour. Now and again 
Joe bumped u sympathetic nose 
against hia leg. and hr always pulled 
the rut’s tidl gratefully In recognition 
of the attention. 

The North Sen, too. was kind to 
them in being comfortably covered 
with fog. In fine weather Captain 
Shepherd was no better navigator 
than any other man who baa grasped 
the truths of None’s Epitome; hut in 
a thick gray blanket of fog. even 
umung the fisher skippers, there were 
few to equal him. With a sluggish 
compass on u pole, a handful of tal¬ 
low smeared into the bottom of the 
lead, and a nose to sniff the wet air, 
be could feel his way from any part 
of the North Sea wuste to any other 
part with unfaltering accuracy. 

At intervals a hand would bring 
the lead to him and he would examine 
and sniff at the arming. 

" Huh! Sand and small shells, and 
one of them brown creepy thing*, and 
that crisp brass-wire smell! We ore 
just off tho sou Vast comer of that hole 
where I carried away u trawl beam 


In Nought-one. Tell Olsuen to give her half a point more 
starboard, and take another cast of the lead in twenty 
minutes; and if there’s hlack sand with these same shells 
you needn't bother me for another hour. 1 gueas that half 
point will just overtake the drift.” 

So, on across his chosen line to the German coast, Cap¬ 
tain Shepherd did not trouble with charts. He carried a 
mnp of the contours of the North Sea floor in his head and 
had resourcefulness enough for all other requirements. 

Once be was hailed by a hurrying German destroyer, but 
had backed away into the fog with a ported helm by the 
time she had come to look for him, and so escaped inqui¬ 
ries. The incident gave him an idea, however. He went to 
the engine-room skylight and hailed down to ona of his 
impressed stokers: 

“Hey, you putty-feller there, what did the Dutchmen 
do with your fishing grar when they took you?” 

“Slung it overboard, sir." 

“All of it?" 

“ All of it except the warpO." 

“ Did they jettison the otter boards?" 

“Yea. air." 

“But didn't Captain Arglee carry a spare?” 

The twx> stokers consulted. 

“ Yea, sir; there's a spore otter board used os a floor for 
one of the fish box**-” 

“Good!” said the captain, and he proceeded to get it on 
deck. “We'll call the depth here twenty-aix fathoms, and 
we'll shackle one of those devil's machine on to the otter 
board, with enough drift of painter to keep it just under 
the surface when we're towing it out a quarter of a mile 
abeam of us. How's that, feller*? Take that mine there, 
marked thirty-two, that'* next under the derrick; and 
handle it like eggs or it'll go off hot. And that'll bo the 
end of our tale, and our job'll be left undone. By Crumbs, 
fellers, be careful! Keep it in your heads that we’ve a stack 
of these Dutchmen to kill before our own time com**.” 

Suecees came that very night. From out the mist and 
the darkness* a German light cruiser came pelting up at a 
five-and-twcnty-knot gait, with guru nosing round for prey 
and searchlights blazing. She sighted the trawler and hove 
to. with engine* working full speed astern, athwart tbe 
Bishop Argh**’ trawl warp, bawling questions. 

“Jat Jat” shouted Captain Shepherd in polite response. 
" No comprennuy! " 

Meantime Mr. McCrae had set the deck winch going, 
and hove in on the trawl warp until he drew tbe mine and 
its murderous strikers into place. 

It hit the cruiser squarely beneath her bilge, amidships. 
It blew her half In two; It exploded some if not all of her 
boilers, and these—or tbe mine—exploded her magazines. 


Heaven yelled to tbe din of the blasts. The fog lit to a 
flaming yellow. The Bishop Argles rocked and teased like 
a cork in a flooded gutter with the shock; and when the 
reeking smoke of tbe melinite blew to him, Joe, the cat, 
spat and swore with excited frenzy. 

"Good puss, then!” said Captain Shepherd. "Hates a 
Dutchman, doww't he? Get the slack of that trawl warp 
hove in, Mac, will you? And then we’ll su*m on again. 
Back to your court*, Ohsen!" 

"Aye!" said Dick, the old fisherman. “Here's a sand¬ 
wich for you, skipper. You missed your dinner, so you'll 
need it. The meat's some kind of liver sausage with black 
things in it; but 1 fried it with onions, so you'll never 
notice the taste. And here's a mug of hard-boiled tea." 

"Thank you, Dick. Now go and take a spell at the wheel 
and send Olssen to me, aft here. And. Dick, if he doesn't 
seem to want to come, or if he shows awkward in any way, 
throw him over into the pond." 

"Aye!" said the burly old man. "I was expecting that, 
too. skipper. OUsen’s a Dutchman of sorts himself." 

Obaen came and wo* sharply bidden to stand ten feet 
from his interviewer. 

"And now, my man," said Captain Shepherd, “as the 
only feller who speaks German on this packet, why the 
w hiskers didn’t you palaver that hraaa-edged Dutchman 
whan I told you to? Frightened?" 

"*Vrin; it was nod dot exactly." 

" Kind o' forgot they murdered your brother a few hours 
ago, did you?" 

••Mein GoU. neim!" 

“Look hern, my feller, what countryman are you? An 
Olsttf) should be #ome sort of a Sou'wtglan." 

*' Deutschland uberallesl* 9 murmured Olsten softly, and 
rushed. 

Captain Shepherd stepped slightly aside, but left one 
heavy carpet-slippered foot behind him. Obucn struck 
wildly, hit nothing, tripped over the foot, and tumbled 
over the rail into tbe North Sea—where he remained. 

“They're everywhere, those Dutchmen!" commented 
Captain Shepherd patiently, and cut himself some tobacco. 
“They'll do with a lot of weeding out. I must weed." 

It was dark again when the Bishop ArgUe entered the 
Helgoland Bight, and abe was steaming without lights. 
Furthermore, her engine-room and cabin skylights were cov¬ 
ered with tarpaulins; and tbe binnacle lights were muffled, 
so that not the smallest ray could escape seaward. The cloth¬ 
ing of her people wasdried by now, and Captain Shepherd's 
carpet dipper* showed their colors in full brilliancy. 

A more desperate venture than the one they were set on 
it would be impowublo to And. but none of the bipeds 
sliowod emotion. Fishermen are not 
a demonstrative lot at any time, and 
those few survivors of what was unee 
a happy family ship were perhupa 
dulled with grief; anyway, they had 
decided that it was worth dying to 
encompass a certain ambition against 
the enemy, and there was an end of it. 
So they ate, drunk, kept watches, and 
behaved as normal fishermen should. 

Joe, the cat, was the exception. Joe 
complained personally and individu¬ 
ally to each of tbe crew in turn ex¬ 
cept, of course, the two pariahs in tbe 
stokehole—and had has neck tickled 
or his tail pulled in good-tempered 
toleration. Everybody liked Joe, but 
nobody wus going to be worried too 
much about his obvious forebodings. 
He went to McCrae last of all as that 
excellent person came up to cool off 
at the fiddley door. Mr. McCrae was 
wiping grease from his hands and face 
with a wad of cotton waste and thrift¬ 
ily transferring it to his boots. 

“ Fey 1" he said to Dick, who had 
been trying to tempt tbo cat with a 
bone—' 4 Fey, that's what ails the puir 
beastie. I though t second sight of that 
kind was confined to humans. Here’s 
a proof to the contrary. It would be 
a vera interesting topic to write on ar¬ 
ticle on for the E'nb'ro' Review if 
ever we get home again—which we 
shailn't- Dirk, there was an eye in 
that egg you fried for ma breakfast 
this morning. I'll trouble you to pack 
the meaty bits out in the future. 
They're ower rich for ma stomach." 

A new danger cropped up as they 
neared tbeir goal. The British Navy, 
both on the water and below it 
though mostly below it—was keeping 
watch and ward on the German ships 
that were cooped up inside; but Cap¬ 
tain Shepherd instinctively felt that 
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By M<mude Rmdiord Warren s 



The Canadians Have a Jen i# •/ Nearness •# the War Quite ai Jtrang ae the Kaglleh 


N O ONE in Canada can fail to 
realise that the nation is taking 
part in a war. All the sign* are 
prreamt, both obvious and subtle. Th* 

British flag, which has nlwaya carried 
to (Canadians a message xs deep and 
splendid as its own coloring, soars 
everywhere. The sight of it helps to 
expreaa the emotions of people who 
prefer not to put into words ail they 
fed. They have a sense of nearness to 
the war—quite as strong as the English 
people have. 

They even had the aeroplane scare; 
an aeroplane circled repeatedly round 
the big rifle factory in Quebec. Some 
one in authority gave the guards about 
the factory an order to fire, when, 
just in time, it was discovered that 
the aeroplane was in the service of the 
Empire. 

In every town and dty companies 
or soldiers march to bur racks or to 
train. In Ottawa ono reads an adver¬ 
tisement demanding recruits for the 
Fifth Royal Highlanders, who must 
be from eighteen to forty years of age. 
not laas than lWe feet three inches In 
height, and ready to serve for the 
durutlon of the war. In the window 
of a Quebec shop one reads an adver¬ 
tisement that goods are to be sold to 
soldiers at a ten per cent reduction. 

On the train to Montreal, on Sundays, 
the car called the Priests' Car ia nearly 
empty, for the priests who were accustomed to hold maw 
among the French Canadians in the big lumbering camps 
have loat that duty; the war ha* brought the lumber 
business almost to a standstill. 

In Toronto one sees an old whito-haired woman, whose 
daughter died in Bruasels, collecting money in the street* 
for the Belgians. In a Montreal paper a man occupies 
nearly a whole page in stating that for twenty yearn 
Germany has been preparing to rule the seas, and that it 
is the duty of Canada to place at the disposal of the British 
Government a cash contribution of fifty million dollars, 
because the final victory of the present war will be fought 
on the seas. 

What singing and speech making there is comes not 
flauntingly, but deeply. It is offered to the honor of the 
Empire, because the Empire is groat and is in the right; and 
the honor to the soldier is, us Buskin would have had it, 
not because he is eager to slay, but because he Is willing to die. 

In every city and village can be found a number of 
articulate people whose remarks prove the wonderful unity 
of the Canadians, and also their excellent grasp of the 
situation. These people are intent on contriving that there 
shall be the leust possible amount of physical suffering for 
those at the front and for those at home; and the least 
possible amount of financial loss—for in Canada they do 
not sing the war song entitled War is a Bountiful Jade. It 
is extremely probable they do not sing it in Germany, 
either. It goes with swagger and swashbuckling and out- 
of-date impressions that war means gain. War. os we 
moderns see it, cannot mean gain-i>ot oven for nations 
who go out after territory and get it. 

The Service of Those Who Stay at Home 

T HE European war means loss, both to victor and to 
vanquished. The Canadians know that every one has to 
pay—man, woman and child—and some of them in several 
ways. What has been equally clear is that everybody must 
help—either help to fight or help to make the beat of the 
results of fighting. Any stay-at-home who has remarked, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait," has been 
shown that serving and waiting are in order, but not 
standing; every one must move forward. 

And yet. in spite of all the bravery and common sense, 
there is in Canada, especially behind the closed doors of the 
homeo, a strong feeling of loew, both financial and human. 
It cannot, Indeed, be said, as in France or Germany, that 
every man who can beur arms has gone to the front; but 
many households have yielded up son or father, and many 
more know that sacrifice is yet to come. 

At the least, every one bus bidden farewell to dear 
friends. A woman in Quebec sent away her husband and 
son. She was on the Terrace to see them soil, and then she 
went home; and when her friends call they do not see her. 
and are told that she is not quite well A couple in Mon¬ 
treal sent their three young officer sons. The day after the 
expedition soiled the father waa at his jilace of business as 


usual, listening now and then to a word of congratulation 
about his children; but the next day he stayed at home, 
and he and hi* wife sat alone in their drawing room reviving, 
who knows what memories of the childhood of their boys. 

The day when the news began to be whispered that the 
Canadian overt** expedition had really sailed, and when 
wives and parents began to receive letters of farewell, 
without data or postscript, a woman, with two little eager 
children, walked in front of the armory at Ottawa. She 
had the dark brown shadows about her eyes that ore a sign 
not 90 much of tear* as of tears held back. 

'*1 have to bring them here every duy," she said; “they 
won't be satisfied without seeing the plane whore their 
father was recruited. It's as good a way as any, 1 suppose, 
of keeping him in their minds. No; my husband was not 
a reservist. He wai in South Africa, but he went n* a 
volunteer. It was hard for me then to have him go, for I 
hadn't been married long and the war seemed so far away. 
It was a reasonable thing to suppose that people near it 
ought to do the lighting; but that was only my idea, of 
course. I wanted him with me; but I knew hi* country 
hud a better right to him than I had; and there were not 
any children then, anyway. 

“He came back safe and well- that is, a* well a* a man 
con be who hua pasted bitter nights in the open without 
a cover of any sort, and who ha* gone long hour* without 
even a crust to gnaw—not that he talked much about it; 
for a long time he didn't let a word out of him. but some¬ 
time* hi* friend* would talk round the dining-room tabic 
of nights when I had set out some cider and currant bread 
for them. I'd be sewing on the clothes of tbc baby that 
was coming, and I'd Listen. And then I'd hear about a 
man, whose name nobody knew, dying and being buried, 
with no one able to send a word to hi* family; and I'd hear 
of wounded men crying and calling for their mothers—and 
the night so black you couldn't tell where they were, even 
if it would have done you any good to know. When you 
come to think of it. a grown-up man ho* to go through a 
lot of suffering before he begin* to cry in the dark for hi* 
mother. I wish now I'd never heard any of those stories, 
for 1 can't put them out of my mind. 

“When the children began to come nothing seemed very 
real but them. The South African War seemed to me just 
something my husband liked to talk about ju*t like the 
way some men talk of fishing or horse racing. Then this 
war began to be rumored; and at first it meant nothing 
to me. My baby had the croup; and what I thought, if 
I thought at all, was that it was not the heads of families 
that should go, but young men with no responsibilities. 
But of late, when I’ve been awake in the night. I’ve thought 
of the mothers of those young men. Then I noticed how 
my husband would keep poring over the newspaper, and 
I got *o I wa* afraid to look straight at him, for fear of 
w hat I might see in his face. Then I got so I didn’t *ay very 
much to him. 

" One day at breakfast, w hen I was cutting bread for the 
children, he leaned aero* the table and took the knife and 


loaf away from me, and began to cut 
it himself. And when he'd got about 
twice a* much as they could eat cut 
off to get all dry and hard he mud: 

“‘Mary, you needn't say anything 
to me. If war is declared I'm going!’ 

“Then he got up and left the tabU* 
without drinking his tea. So I knew 
he fdt bad at having to go uguinst 
me—for I didn't want him to go, at 
least not yet. The way I look at it is 
that he ha* served hi* country onco, 
and that much active service ought 
to excuse him; but if he wa* really 
wanted I could have let him go with 
the second contingent. That’s what 
my mother i* doing with my two 
brothers. They want to go. They 
talked it over at our house, and they 
said a mini's life belonged to hi* mother 
and to Ids country. So they went to 
my mother and usked her to let them 
go. She said to them: 

“‘Boys. I'm an old woman, and I 
don't want the lust year* of my life 
to be harder than they must. Don't 
leave yet. if it's a disgrace and n 
shame in you to hold hack from the 
w ar then I'll take that shame and dis¬ 
grace on myself. Wait until they ask 
for the second lot of men—it may 
never come to that; but if it docs I'll 
let you go.' 

“ My mother-in-law ia bo different! 
She encouraged my husband and hi* 
brother to go. She suid if any harm came to them it 
wouldn't be so long before she joined them, and she'd huvo 
the satisfaction of knowing that she didn't hold them back 
from their duty. Sometimes it seem* to me a mother luia 
more influence over a man than his wife. When my 
mother-in-law put it to me. and usked whether I would soy 
the word to keep my man from going, I couldn't say that 
I would. What I said to her wa* that if you cron* or thwart 
a man he make* you pay for it; but, bcsktai that, 1 believe 
that if a man says something is his duty, and you aro hi* 
wife and you know that it isn't an easy duty, then you 
can't hold him back from it, even if his choice cost* you 
more than it does him. There's plenty of women I know 
who’ve con*ented to let th«r men go; but they don't wont 
to put it down in writing, because that would look os 
though they'd sent them. But I ju*t reminded my mother- 
in-law of what happened to Sarah Jordan." 

The Wife Who Wouldn't Let Her Man Co 

“0 A RAH JORDAN never seemed to me to aet much stores 
O by her husband—they quarreled a good hit; but when 
thi* war broke out he enlisted. According to the law she had 
the right to hold him back, because he was a volunteer; so 
she wrote a letter to the colonel of the regiment and gave it 
to one of the children to po*t. Jordon got it away from the 
child. Then he told Sarah there waa some loophole out of 
the law, and that they were going to take him anyway. 
She wouldn’t believe it entirely. Anyway* she was always 
one to do things before everybody, with a lot of fun*. So 
she went up to tbc armory one day when the men were 
drilling—not the company only, but the whole regiment —* 
and flung her arms round Jordan's neck and claimed biin 
before everybody. They're both the laughingstock of oil 
tbeir friends; but people feel sorry enough for him — 
though, indeed, as my husband said, thi* i* no time when a 
man wants to be pitied. But Jordan is putting in hi* time 
making Sarah wish she had let him go. 

“The world seem* to ms to be a changed place. Every¬ 
thing has been so different for maybe ten years—earth¬ 
quake* and tcrribl® fires and accidents, and the price of 
everything going up to that a body hardly knows bow to 
live. And now this war! I suppose it could be worse; 1 
bear the wive* of the poor French soldier* don't get what 
we do to live on. My husband is assigning me ail hi* pay, 
except a little for tobacco. I wish now I'd said leas to Lira 
about smoking up the parlor curtains. 

“Then there's what the government gives me; but, at 
that, altogether it’s only fifty dollar*, and my husband 
made ninety-five at liis job. Ten of that we put by against 
the education of the children and for old age; but we apent 
elghty-llve. The rent is eighteen, and I can't find anything 
for lew* in a decent neighborhood and if I could a lot of 
money would go in the moving. 

“I’ll have to take a lodger if I can get one- I'll have 
to stop the children's music leworw. and »ee whether 1 
can't get tbeir winter clothes out of the cast-off things of 
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their cousin*. They won't like to wear them. for the school 
children will know. I'll go out sewing by the day now and 
then, if I cun get it to do; and that’ll be had for the chil¬ 
dren, me leaving them to get their own food alone and run 
the street* after achool. 

" Maybe I'll not be able to get anything to do, and then 
I suppose I’ll have to use up the earnings. Some poor 
women are without earnings, and they'll have to take the 
children out of school and put them to work, if they can 
find it, Some people say there will be no work for anyone. 
1 suppose things could be worse than they are with me. 
It’s just that I foel os though I'm living in a bad dream — 
only I don't know that I'll ever wake. The onta that go to 
the front aren't the only ones that suffer." 

In a sense every* one in Canada ha* been conscripted. 
There is a story of a man who was with a surveying party 
in the wildernisa of Northern Ontario when the news came 
of the breaking out of the war. He walked ninety miles 
through the woods to the nearest railroad station to offer 
himself as a volunteer. Those who must fight the stay- 
at-home battle make their sacrifices just as willingly as 
those who go to the front. 

One sweet fared old gentlewoman, w ho has supported an 
invalid sister for years by keeping u private school, lost so 
many of her pupils that she was obliged to dismiss her 
assistant tnarbers and close her establishment. A former 
pupil got work for Her in a department store. 

"Of course it’s not what I would have chosen," she Raid; 
"but I’m thankful to get it. The other saleswomen help 
me and I often get u chance to sit down. It give* a living 
if 1 draw a little on our savings; and when the war is over 
I shall reopen the school." 

A middle-aged woman who has a rooming house is draw*- 
ing on her savings because her rooms are full of girlfl who 
have lost their positions and cannot pay her. 

"I couldn't turn them out," she said, "for where could 
they go? I get them to help me with the work; and maybe 
w hen times are better they'll pay me back. 1 can't fight, 
but 1 can do a little for Canada and the King." 


The Canadian Government is also, so to speak, drawing 
on it* savings. To say it baa appropriated about a hundred 
million dollar* far the war, and that the total net debt at 
the end of August. 1914, showed an increase of over thirty- 
one millions in a year, as not at all telling the story of w hat 
the war is costing Canada. When the matter is looked at 
from the point of view of industry and commerce, and of the 
people shut away from pay rolls, the figures are staggering. 

The nation is suffering severely, financially and commer¬ 
cially, for the whole focal system Is strained. A great 
many people are learning for the first time that the world 
liv*w and doe* busine** on credit; and when war begins 
credit stops. It seems strange that one man can ruin 
international credit and pinch counties® millions of people! 

To Canada the war could scarcely have come at a worse 
time, for her era of construction was changing to one of 
production, and she was undergoing the difficulties of the 
new adjustment, British and foreign investors were hold¬ 
ing off to see w hat Canada would make of herself during 
the next few months. The Dominion and provincial gov¬ 
ernment* had borrowed heavily. 

There were some critics who thought a considerable 
share of the trouble of thp nation was due to a too free 
expenditure of the governmental funds. The leaders of 
financial and commercial circle* were keeping a keen eye 
on the general development of the country, particularly 
watching preferred stocks. There waa a list of nonpayers 
that gave a feeling of uncertainty. 

When the war wu* declared these stocks went down. 
With some of them it waa a case of "three times and out.” 
Firm after firm began to fail and thousands of people lost 
tbeir employment. Some of these firms were in a bad way 
before the war, but one or two of them need not have abut 
down if they had cared to reduce profits, or even run at 
a low for a time, it is said that one firm alone, which 
dosed its doors early in August, threw out of employment 
five thousand men. 

Many thousands more have been dropped from steel 
corporations, electrical concerns, and car and railroad 


shop*; but there would have been many more forced fail¬ 
ures and voluntary withdrawals if it had not been for the 
spirit of unity which sprang up. os though overnight, in 
the nation. Political and religious and social difference* 
were forgotten: the instinct of personal gain was forced 
into the background. It almost seemed ns though sympathy 
and love and money had become communal. 

The spirit was and is much as it was in San FVancisco 
just after the earthquake. He b a hard man who is not 
helping in these parlous times in Canada, either with 
money or with brains. The rich man is not so rich as he 
was; he may become bankrupt to-morrow; and be is ready 
to give help to the man who has always been poor. 

From the day after the war broke out concerted effort 
began to help those who were fighting nt homo. The 
government at once placed Itself behind the banks. At 
present it evrn seems to be the intention of the Finance 
Department to extend assistance to provinces and munic¬ 
ipalities the treaaury bills of which, alloat In London, will 
fall due in the course of the next few months. Suggestions 
were made that Toronto should keep its little army of six 
thousand men engaged on it* civic works; and this has 
been done. It was also proposed that the Ontario Gov¬ 
ernment should carry out it* extensive plans for road 
construction, to give work to the unemployed; but this 
suggestion, at the present writing, is still pending. 

Almost at once a strung committee of business men was 
appointed, representing the various Industries of Canada, 
to find way* and mean* of keeping the wheels of industry 
and of commerce turning. Of course no cure had to be 
taken of the industries that received orders for supplies 
from the militia department such as cotton companies, 
cloth factories, knitting mills, hoot and shoe companies, 
saddlery and harness companies, tent concerns, and so on; 
but many others were in a and way. 

The manufacturers who shared the patriotic spirit of 
those who had gonn to thn front expressed themselves — 
someof them in print— as wishing to show the fame courage 
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S E LING MAN drew out his 
watch and held It under¬ 
neath the electric light set 
in the back of the automobile. 

"Good! "he declare*!. "It Is not 
yet half past eleven." 

"Too early for the Austria," 

Draconmeyer murmured a littJe 
absently. 

Selingman returned the watch 
to his pocket. 

" By no mean*,'' he objected. 

" Mademoiselle is doubtless 
amusing herself well enough, 
hut if 1 go now and leave in an 
hour she will be peevish. She 
might want to accompany us. 

To-night It would not be <xin- 
venient. Draconmeyer, tell 
your chauffeur to take us direct 
to the rendezvous. We can at 
least watch the people there. 

One Ja always amused. We 
will forget our nervous friend. 

Those little touches, Dracon- 
meyer, my man, they mark the 
man of genius, mind you. Did 
you notice how his eyes lighted 
up when 1 whispered that one 
word 'Egypt'? It is a great 
game when you bait your hook 
with men, and lish for empires!" 

Draconmeyer gave an instruct 
tion to ha chauffeur and leaned 
hack. 

"If we succeed-” he 

began. 

“Succeed?" Selingman inter¬ 
rupted. "Why, man alive, he 

is on our hooka already 1 Be at rest, my friend; the affair is 
half arranged. It remains for us to deal with only one man." 

Draconmeyer’* eye* sparkled beneath hi* spectacle*. A 
Blow smile crept over bis white face. 

"You are right," he agreed. "That man is best out of 

the way. If he and Douaille should meet- M 

"They shall not meet." Selingman thundered. "I. 
Selingman, declare it, We are here already. Good! The 
aspect of the place pleases me." 

The two men, arrivingso early, received the distinguished 
consideration of a bowing waitrt d'Kokl a* they entered 
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the Austria. They were ushered at once to a round table in 
a favorable position. Selingman surrendered bis hut and 
coat to the obsequious irstioi/f. pulled down his waistcoat 
with a familiar gtsture. spread his pudgy hands upon the 
table and looked round him with a smile of benevolent 
approval. 

"I shall amuse myself here," be declared confidently. 

" Paw the menu to me. Draconmeyer. You have no more 
Idea how to eat than a rabbit. That is w hy you suffer from 
indigestion. At this hour—why, it is not midnight yet! - 
one needs sustenance; sustenance, mark you, intelligently 


selected, something nourishing 
yet not heavy. A sheet of paper, 
waiter. You see, I like to write 
out my dishes. It save* trouble 
and there are no disappoint¬ 
ments, nothing is forgotten. As 
to the wine, fehow me the vintage 
champagnes. So! You need 
not hurry with the meal. We 
shall spend some time bere." 

Draconmeyer arrested the 
much-improaaod maltre d'hSUi 
us lie waa hurrying away. 

"Is there dancing here to¬ 
night?" he inquired. 

"But certainly, monsieur,"the 
man replied. " A Spanish lady, 
altogether ravishing, the equal 
of Otlro at her best -Scnorita 
Mrlitu." 

"She dances alone?" 

" By no means. There is the 
young Frenchman, Jeon Coulois, 
who i* engaged for the season. 
A wonderful pair indeed! When 
M ay comes they go to the music 
h*1U in Paris and London." 

Draconmeyer nodded ap¬ 
proval. 

"Coulois was the name," he 
whispered to Selingman ns the 
nwn moved away. 

The place filled up slowly. 
Presently thesupper was served 
Selingman ate with appetite, 
Draconmeyer only sparingly. 
The latter, however, drank more 
freely than usual. The wine had, 
nevertheless, curiously little 
effect upon him. save for a slight additional brightne** 
of the eyes. His cheeks remained pair, his manner dis¬ 
trait. Without any apparent interest he watched the peo¬ 
ple enter and pass to their places. Selingman, on the other 
hand, cosily absorbed the spirit of his surroundings. As the 
night wore on be recognized hi* neighbor*, beamed upon 
the pretty little Frenchwoman who was selling flowers, 
and with obvious enjoyment ate and drank what was set 
before him. Both men, however, showed at least an equal 
interest when Seiiorita Melita, in Spanish costume, 
accompanied by a dim, dark-visaged man, began to dance. 
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Draconroeyer wm no longer relief*. He sat with folded 
arms, watching the performance with a strangely absorbed 
air. One thing, however, vu singular: although Seling- 
man was confessedly a ladles* man. hi* eyes, after her first 
feu- movements, scarcely rested for a moment upon the 
girl. Both Draconmeyer and he watched her companion 
steadfastly. When the dance was over they applauded 
with spirit. Sclingman beckoned to the man. who with a 
little deprecating shrug of the shoulders swaggered up to 
their table with some show of condescension. 

“A chair for Monsieur Jean Coulois, the great dancer/’ 
SeLingraan ordered; “and another gbu*L Monsieur Jean, 
my sineortat congratulations! But a word in your ear: 
Her step® do not match yours. It ia really you who make 
the dance. She lias no initiative. She can do nothing but 
imitate/’ 

The dancer looked it his host a little curiously. He waa 
slightly built and without an atom of color. His black hair 
was cloudy cropped, his ryes of aomber dark naan, his 
demeanor almost sullen. At Selingman's words, however, 
he nodded rapidly and seated himself more firmly upon his 
choir. It was apparent that although his face remained 
expressionless be was gratified. 

"They notice nothing, these others/’ he remarked with 
a little wove of the hand. ”It ia always the woman who 
counts. You lire right, monsieur. She dunces like a stick. 
She has good calves and she roll* her eyes. The canaillr 
uppluud. It is always like that. Your Health, monsieur!” 

Sclingmun leaned ucrcas the table toward the young 
dancer. 

"Coulois/' he whispered, "tbt wolves hay loudest at 
night, is it not so?” 

The man sat quite at ill. If Mich a thing was possible, he 
grow a shade paler. His eyes glittered. He looked stead' 
lastly at Sclingman. 

"Who are you?” he muttered. 

“The wolves sleep in the daytime,” Sclingman replied. 

The dancer shrugged his shoulders. The double jnum- 
word had reassured him. 

“Pardon, monsieur/* he nuid, “these have been anxious 
hour*/’ 

“The little affair the other night ul La Turkic?” Soling- 
man suggested. 

Coulois' mouth had taken an evil turn. He leaned 
across the table. 

"See you,” he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, "what 
happened, happened Justly! Marlin la responsible. The 
whole thing was conducted in the spirit of a pantomime, a 
great joke. Who are we, the Wolves, to brandish empty 
firearms, to shrink from letting a little blood I Bah!” 

SeUngmnn nodded approvingly as he refilled Couloia' 
slam. 

"My friend and I,” he confided, “were among those who 
were held up. Imagine it I We stood against the wall like 
a row of dummies. Such treasure as I have never before 
*een was poured into that sack. Jewels, my friend, such 
os only the women of Monte Carlo wear! Packet after 
packet of thousand-franc note©! Wealth immeasurable 1 
Oh,Couloia, Couloia, it was an opportunity lost!” 

" Lost 3 '* the dancer echoed fiercely. ” It was throw n into 
the gutter! It was mad new! It waa hetlisli, such ill for¬ 
tune! Yet what could I do? If I had hern absent from 
hare—I, Couloia, whom men know of—even the police 
would have had od excuse. So it was Martin who must 
lead. Our armory had never been fuller. There were 
revolver* for every one, there was ammunition for a thou* 
sand. Pardon, monsieur, but I cannot talk of this affair. 
The anger risen bo hot in my heart that I fear to betray 
myself to thoac who may be listening. And, b*»ld<*, you 
have not come here to talk with me of it.” 

" It is true," Setingman tonfw*ed. 

There followed a brief silence. The dancer was study¬ 
ing his two companion*. Them was uneasiness in his 
expression. 

“I do not understand," ho said hoarsely, "how you 
came by the passwords." 

" Make yourself wholly at cose, my young friend,” 
Sclingman begged him reassuringly. “We ore men of the 
world, my friend and 1. We seek our own ends in life, and 
we have often to make use of the nearest and the l**t 
means for the purpose of aecuring them. Martin has 
served me before. A week ago 1 should have gone to him. 
To-night, a* you know, he lies in prison." 

49 Martin, indeed!" the dancer jeered. “You would have 
gone, then, to a man of saw-dust, a chlrken-livered bungler! 
What is it that you want don*? Speak to me, 1 am a man.” 

The leader of the orcluatra was eesaying upon his violin 
the tentative strains of a popular air. The girl had reap¬ 
peared and w as poising herself upon her toes. The leader 
of the orchestra summoned Couloia. 

"1 must dance,” he announced. "Afterward I will 
return.” 

He leaped lightly to his feet and swung into the room with 
extended arms. Draconmeyer looked down at his plate. 

“It is a r«*k. thin, we are running,” he muttered. "I do 
not see. SeUngman, why you could not have hired this 
fellow through Allen or one of the others,” 

Selmgmnn shook his head. 


"See here, Draconmeyer,” h© explained, “this is one of 
the cases where agents are dangerous. For Allen to have 
been seen with Jean Couloia beje would have been the 
same as though I had been seen with him myself. I cannot, 
alas, in this place, with my personality, keep my identity 
concealed! They know that I am Sclingman. They know 
well that w herever I move I have with me men of my secret 
service. I cannot us© them against Hunterleys. Too many 
are in the know. Here we are simply two visitors who talk 
to a dancer. We depart. We do Dot Bee him again until 
afterward. Besides, this is where fate is with us. What 
more natural than that the Wolves should revenge them¬ 
selves upon the man who captured one of their leaders? 
It was the young American, Richard Lane, who reully 
started the debacle, but it wo* Hunterleys who seised 
Martin. What more natural than revenge? These fellows 
hang by one another always.” 

Dracunmeyer nodded with grim approvul. 

” It was devilish work he did in Sofia,” he said softly. 
"But for him much of this would have been unnecessary *” 

The dance was over. Both men joJned enthusiastically 
in tho applause. Coulois, with an insolent nod to his 
admirers, returned to hi* seat. He threw himself back in 
hi* chair, crossed his legs and held out his empty gloat. 
Though he had been dancing furiousJy there was not u 
single L*ad of perspiration upon his forebeud. 

“You are in good condition, my friend,” Sclingmun 
observed admiringly. 

“I need to be for my work,” Couloia replied. “Let us 
get to business. There is no need to mince word*. What do 
you want with me? Who is the quarry?" 

“The man who ruined your little affair at La Turbie and 
captured your comrade Martin," Sclingman whispered. 
" You see you have every provocation to start with/* 

Couloia' eyes glittered. 

"He was an Englishman/’ he muttered. 

"Quite true,” Sclingman assented. “ His name is Hunter- 
leys—Sir Henry Hunterleys. He lints at the Hfitel de 
Paris. Hi* room is number 189. He spends his tune upon 
the terrace, at the Caff de Paris and in the Sporting Club. 
Every morning he goes to the English Bank for his letters, 
deub with them in hi* room, call* at the poet office and 
takes a walk, often up into the hills.” 

"Come, come, this is not so had!” Coulois exclaimed. 
“They laughtd at ua In the caffe ar.d down in th» wine 
shops of Monaco, throe who know/’ he went on, frowning. 
“They say that the Wolves have become sheep. We shall 
see! It is an affair, this* w-orth considering. What do you 
pay. Monsieur le tiros, and for how long do you wish him 
out of the way?” 

“The pay," Sclingman announced, "is tiro hundred 
louis, and tbn man must be in hospital for at least a 
fortnight.” 

Draconmcyer leaned suddenly forward. His eyes were 
bright, his hand* gripped the table. 

“Listen!” he whispered. "Are the Wolves sheep, 
indeed, that they can do no more than twist ankles and 
break heads? That two hundred Khali he five hundred. 
Jean Coulois. but it must be u cemetery to which they take 
him, and not a hospital! ” 

There wa* a moment's silence. Sclingman sat back in 
his place. Ht was staring at his companion with wide-open 
eye*. Jean Coulois was moistening his lipo with his tongue, 
his ey«w were brilliant. 

"Five hundred louis!" he repeated under his breath. 

"Is it not enough?" Draconmcyer asked coldly. "I do 
not believe in haif measures. The man who is wounded may 
be well before he is welcome. If five hundred louis is not 
enough, name your price; but let there be no doubt. Let 
me see what the Waive* can do when it is their leader who 
handle* the knife!" 

The face of the dancer was curiously impassive. He 
lifted His glass and drained it. 

"An affair of death!” be exclaimed softly. "We Wolves 
we bite, we wound, we Tob. But death—ugh! There are 
ugly things to be thought of." 

“And pleasant ones.” Draconmcyer reminded him. 
“ Five hundred louis is not enough? It shall besot hundred. 
A man may do much wuh six hundred golden louis." 

Sclingman sat forw ard once more in hi* place. 

“Look here/’ he interposed, "you go too far, my friend. 
You never spoke to me of this- What have you against 
Hunterleys?” 

“HU nationality,” Dracunmeyer answered coolly, "I 
hate all Englishmen!” 

The gayety had left Seiingman's face. He gaxed at his 
companion with a curious expression. 

“My friend." he murmured, ”1 feur that you are vin¬ 
dictive." 

"Perhaps," Draconmcyer replied quietly. "In these 
matters I like to be on the safe tide/' 

Jean Goulet* struck the table lightly with his small, 
feminine hand. He showed all hi* teeth as though be had 
been listening to an excellent joke. 

"It is to be done," he decided. "There Is no more to be 
■aid.” 

Some visitors had taken the next tahle, Coulois drew 
his chair a little dooer to Druconmeyer. 


"I accept the engagement," he continued, "We will 
talk no more. Monsieur desire* my add rent? It is here”— 
scribbling on a piece of paper. "But monsieur may be 
warned," he added with a lightninglike flash in his eyes a* 
he became conscious of the observation of some passers-by; 
“ I will not dance in England. 1 will not leave Monte Carlo 
before May. Half that turn three hundred louis, mind— 
must come to me on trust; the other three hundred after¬ 
ward. Never fear hut that 1 will give satisfaction. Keep 
your part of the bargain," he added under hi* breath, “and 
the Wolves’ fangs are already in this man’s throat.” 

He danced again. Tho two men watched him intently. 
Draoonroeyer’s face was os still and colorlw* a* e ver. In 
Selingman's fare there was a shade of something that 
cniggtttted repulsion. 

M Draconmeyer/’ he exclaimed, “you are a cold-blooded 
fish indeed! You can nit there without blinking and think 
of this tiling we have done. Now os for me I have a heart. 
I can never see without a shiver even a bit ter opponent puss 
out of the gamp. Talk philosophy to me. Draconmeyer. 
My nerve* are shaken." 

Draconmeyer turned his head. He, too. raised his wine 
to his lip* and drank deliberately. 

" My friend,” be sold, " there Is no philosophy save one. 
A child cries for the star he may not have. The weak man 
comforts himself in privation by repeating to himself tho 
dry-as-dust axioms conceived In an alien bruin, and weav¬ 
ing from them the miserable comfort of empty words. The 
man who knows life and has found wisdom pay* th© prim 
for the thing lie desires and obtains It!” 

Jtva 

UNTERLEYS sat that night alone in a wat at the 
Opera and loat himself for a lime in a maze of recollec¬ 
tions. II© seemed to find himself growing younger as he 
listened to the music. The days of a more vrild and ardent 
sentimentality seemed to reassert themselves. He thought 
of the hours when ho had sat side by side with his wife, the 
only woman to whom be had ever given a thought; of the 
thrill that even the touch of her lingers had given him, of 
the drive home together, the little confidences and endear¬ 
ments, the glamour that seemed to have been thrown over 
life before those unhappy mmindrotandings. Ho remem¬ 
bered so well the beginning of them all —the terrible pres¬ 
sure of work that was thrown upon his shoulders, his 
engrossed day*, hi* disturbed nights; bar patience at flm. 
her subsequent petulance, her final anger. He was engaged 
often in departmental work that he could not even explain. 

She had taken up with unhappy facility the rfile of a 
neglected wife. She declared that he liad closed to cure for 
the lightpr way*. There had certainly been a time when 
her complaint* had been apparently justified, when the 
opera had been banned, the theater impossible, when she 
could not even rely upon bin escort to a dinner or to a 
reception. He hod argued with ber very patiently at first, 
but very unsuccessfully. It was then that her friendship! 
with Linda Draconmcyer had boon so vigorously renewed, 
a friendship that seemed front the first to have threatened 
his happiness. 

Had it been hi* fault, he wondered? Had he really been 
too much engrossed in his work? His country had made 
large demand* upon him in those day*. Hod be ever 
explained the matter fully and carefully enough to hex? 
Perhaps not. At any rate be was the sufferer. He realized 
more than ever, a* the throbbing of the munic stole into 
hi* blood, the loneliness of his life. And yet it seemed so 
hopeke*. Supposing bp threw up hi* work and let things 
take their course? The bare thought chilled him. lie 
recognized it a* unworthy. The great song of mortification 
from the broken hero rang in his ear*. Must every woman 
bring to every man the curse of Delilah! 

He passed out of th© building into the cool, starlit night. 
People were strolling about in evening clothes, listless, the 
women in whit© opera cloaks and filmy gowns, their silk- 
stockinged feet very much in evidence. They resembled 
almost some strange kind of tropical birds, with th©ir littl© 
ahrill laughter and graceful movements, as they made tbeir 
way toward the club or round to the rooms, or to one of the 
restaur an Li for supper. While Hunterleys hesitated there 
was a touch upon h» arm. He glancod round. 

" Hello. David 1” he exclaimed. " Were you waiting far 
roe?” 

The young man fell into step by his side. 

" I have heen to the hotel/' he said in u low tone. "They 
thought you might be here. Can you come up later—say 
at one o'clock?” 

"Certainly,” Huntrrleys nnswxrod. " Where’s Sidney?” 

“He's working now. He'll be home by half past twelve 
uni*** anything goes wrong- He thinks he’ll have some¬ 
thing to tell you.” 

"Ill came." Hunterleys agreed. “How's Felicia?" 

" All right, but working herself to death,” the young man 
replied. “She to getting anxious too. Give her a word of 
encouragement if you «* her to-night. She was hoping you 
might have been up to see her.” 

“I won't forget," Jfunterlcys promised. 

The young man drifted silently away, and Hunterleys. 
after a moment's hesitation and u glance at his watch. 
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turned toward the duh. H<* climbed the broad staircase, 
surrendered his hat and turned in at the roulette room. 
The magic of the music was still In his veins and he looked 
round him almost eagerly. There was no sign of Violet. 
He strolled into the baccarat room, but she was not there. 
Perhaps she. too, had been at tbc Opera. In the har ho 
found Richard Lane sitting moodily alone. The young 
man greeted him warmly. 

"Como and have a drink* Sir Henry," he bfgg*d. “Fve 
got the hump." 

Huntcrleys sat down by hi* side. 

“What's the matter with you. Richard?” he asked. 

"She isn't here*” the young man declared. “I've been 
to tho rooms and she isn't there either.” 

" W r hat about the Opera?’ - Hunterleya asked. 

”1 started at the Opera.” Lane confe»od; " took a box 
so as to he able to see the whole bouse. 1 sat through the 
lirat act, but there wasn't a sign of her. Then I took a spin 
out and had another look at the villa. It was all lighted up 
as though there were a party. I very nearly marched In.” 

" Just aa well you didn’t, 1 think,” Huntcrleys remarked, 
smiling. "1 see you're fooling just the same* ohout it.” 

The young man did not even vouchsafe an answer. 

"Then you're not going to take 
advantage of your little warning 
and clear out?” Hunterleya con¬ 
tinued. 

” Don't you think I *m big enough 
to take care of myself?” Lane 
asked with a little laugh. " Beside*, 
thcro’s an American consul hero, 
and plenty of English witneeoee 
who saw the whole thing. Can't 
think why they're trying on such a 
silly game ” 

" Mr. Grex may have influence," 

Hunterleys suggmted. 

"Who the mischiof is my pro¬ 
spective father-in-law?” Richard 
demanded almost tiatily. "There's 
an atmosphere about that house 
and the servants 1 can't undnr- 
sUmd a bit.” 

"You wouldn’t,” Huntcrleys 
observed dryly. " Well, in a day or 
two I'll tell you who Mr. Grex b. 

I’d rather not to-night.” 

“By the by.” Lane continued, 

"a few minutes ago your wife wua 
asking II you were here.” 

Huntcrleys rose quickly to his 
feet. 

"Where is she?” 

“She was at her usual place at 
the top roulette tabic, but she gave 
it up just os I passed, said she was 
going to walk about.” the young 
man replied. “I don't think she 
haa left yet.” 

Hunterleya excused himself 
hastily. In the little space be¬ 
tween tho ratauxant and the rou¬ 
lette rooms he came suddenly upon 
Violet. She was leaning bark in 
an obscure corner, her hands 
clasped helplwly in her lap before 
her. She was sitting quite still, and 
his heart sank when he saw her. 

The lines under her eyes were un¬ 
mistakable now; her cheeks, too, 
seemed to have grown hollow. 

Her first look at him almost made 
him forget all their differences. 

There was something pite¬ 
ous in the tremble of her Kps. He drew a chair to her side. 

" Richard told me that you wished to speak to me," he 
began as lightly as be could. 

"I asked If be had wen you,” she admitted. “I am 
afraid that my interest was ratber mercenary." 

"You want to borrow some money?" he inquired, 
taking out hb pocket-book. 

She looked at it, and though her eyes at first were listUus 
they still seemed fascinated. 

" 1 don't think I cun play any more to-night," she sighed. 

"You have been Losing?" 

"Yea!” 

"Come and have something. You look tired.” 

She rose willingly enough. They passed out side by side. 

"Some champagne?” he suggested. 

She shook her head quickly. The memory of the cham¬ 
pagne at dinner came back to her with a sudden sickening 
insistence. She thought of the loun. She thought of Dra- 
conmeyer with a new uneasiness. It was ns though she 
had admitted some new complication into her life. 

"Could I have some tea?” she begged. 

He ordered some and sat with her while she drank it- 

"I>o you know," he declared, “if I might be permitted 
to say so. I think you are taking the gaming here a little 


too seriously. If you have been unlucky it is very easy to 
arrange an advance for you. Would you like some money? 
If so. I will see to it when I go to the hank to-morrow. I 
can let you have a hundred pounds at once if you like." 

A hundred pounds! If only she dared tell him that she 
had lost a thousand within the last twx> hours! Once more 
he was fingering hb pocket-book. 

"Come,” he went on pleasantly, "you had better have 
a hundred from me for luck.” 

He counted out the notes. Her fingers began to shake. 

" I didn't mean to play any more to-night," she faltered. 

"Nor should I,” he agreed. "Taka my advice, Violet, 
and go home now. This will do for you to-morrow." 

She took the money and dropped it into her jeweled bag. 

“Very well,” she said, "I won't play ar.y more; but 
I don’t want to go home yet. It b early, and I can never 
sleep here when I do go to bed. Sit with me for half an 
hour, and then perhape you could give me some supper?” 

He shook hb bead. "I am so sorry,” be answered, "but 
at on* o'clock I have an appointment." 

“An appointment?” 

"Such bad luck.” be continued. "It would have given 
m* very great pleasure to have had supper with you, Violet." 


"An appointment at one o'clock,” she repeated slowly. 
"Isn’t that just a Ktti© unusual?" 

“ Perhape so," lie assented. ” I can assure you that I am 
very sorry." 

She leaned suddenly toward him. Tho aloofness had 
gone from her manner. The burrier seemed for a moment 
to have fallen down. Once more she was the Violet he 
remembered. She smiled into hb face, smiled with her 
eyes os well os her lips, just the smile he had been thinking 
of an hour ago in the opera house. 

"Don't go, please,” she begged. “I am feeling lonely 
to-night and I am so tired of everybody and everything. 
Take me to supper at the Cafe dr Paris. Then, if you like, 
we might come back here for half an hour. Or-” 

She hesitated. 

"I am horribly sorry,” he declared in a tone that was 
fuU of real regret. " Indeed. Violet. 1 am. But I have an 
appointment that I must keep, and I can’t tell exactly 
bow long It may take me.” 

The very fact that the nature of that appointment con¬ 
cerned things that from the first be had made up hb mind 
must be kept entirely secret stiffened hb tone. Her 
manner changed instantly. She had drawn herself a little 
away. She considered for a moment. 


“Are you inclined to tell me with whom your appoint¬ 
ment b. and for what purpose?" she asked coldly. “I 
don't want to be exacting, but after the request 1 huve 
made, and your refusal-" 

"I cannot tell you," be interrupted. "I can only ask 
you to take my word for it that it b one I must keep.” 

She rose suddenly to her feet. 

"I forgot!" she exclaimed. "I haven't the slightest 
right to your confidence. Be-ddos, when I come to think 
of it I don't believe that I am hungry at all. I shall try my 
luck with your money." 

" Violet-” 

She swept away with a little farewell nod, half insolent, 
half angry. Hunterleya watched her take her place at th© 
table. For several moments he stood by her side. She 
neither looked up nor addressed him. Then he turned and 
left the place. 

xvitt 



coat and take an ash stick from hb w ardrobe. He left the 
place by an unfrequented entrance and commenced at once 
to climb to the back part of the town. Once or twice he 


paused and looked round, to make 
sure that he was not followed. 
When he had nrrived as far as u 
certain botel he crossed the road. 
From here he walked very quickly 
and took three turns in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Finally he pushed open o 
little gate and panned up a tiled 
walk that led between a little bor¬ 
der of rose trees to a small white 
villa covered with creepers. A slim 
girlish figure came suddenly out 
from the porch and danced toward 
him with outstretched hands. 

"At last!” she exclaimed. "At 
last! Tell me. my coguardian, how 
you are going to excuse yourself." 

He took her outstretched hands 
and looked dow n into her face. She 
was very small and dark, with lus¬ 
trous brown eyes and a very* sensi¬ 
tive mouth that just now was 
quivering with excitement. 

“All the excuses have gone out 
of my head, Felicia," he declared. 
"You look such a little elf In the 
moonlight that I can't do mom 
than say that I am sorry. But I 
have been busy.” 

She was suddenly serious. She 
clasped his arm with both her hands 
and turned toward the bouse. 

“Of course you have/' she 
sighed. " It seems too bad. though, 
in Monto Carlo. Sidney and David 
are like ghouls. 1 don’t ask what it 
is about; 1 know better; but I wish 
it were all aver, whatever it is.” 

"Is Sidney buck?" Hunterleya 
asked eagerly. 

She nodded. 

"He came in half an hour ogn 
looking like a tramp. David is 
writing as though he hadn't a mo¬ 
ment to spare in life. They are 
both waiting for you. I think.” 
“And you?” he inquired. "How 
RO?” 

"The rehears air. are all right,” 
she admitted, looking up at him al¬ 
most pathetically. "It’s the night 
itself that seems so awful. I know every word, I know every 
note, and yet I cwn't fool sure. I can't sleep for thinking 
about it. Only last night I had a nightmare. I suw all those 
rows and row* of faces, and the lights, and my voice left 
me. my tongue was dry and hard, not a word would come. 
And you were there—and the others!" 

He Laughed at bcr. 

“ little girl," he said solemnly, “ I shall have to speak to 
Sidney. One of those two young men must take you out 
for a day in the country* to-morrow." 

"They seem so busy,” she complained. "They don’t 
seem to have time to think of me. I suppose I had better 
let you go in. They'd be furious if they thought I was 
keeping you.” 

They passed into the villa, and with a farewell put 
of the hand Huntcrleys left her and opened a door on the 
left-hand side of the hall. The young man who had 
met him coming out of the Opera was standing with hb 
hands in his pockets upon the hearth-rug of an exceed¬ 
ingly untidy-looking apartment. It contained a table cov¬ 
ered with paper*, another piled with newspapers, and there 
were books upon the floor, and pipes and tobacco lay 
about haphazard. A space had been swept clear upon one 
iC»n(4i«M*4 v* P' if# 40) 
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//oa; Long Can They Fight? 

T F THE war is to be ended only by financial exhaustion 
1 wo may as well resign oursnlvcs to ahout tan years of it. 
Probably it would take something like that period so to 
exhaust England. Germany, France and Russia that they 
could no longer fight presuming, of course, they weco not 
actually overrun and occupied by an enemy. 

A country’* credit may aiiik so low that it cannot borrow 
a dollar abroad and its treasury may be as bare as Mother 
Hubbard's cupboard; yet It may continue to fight bard for 
years. So long as there is a pound of powder, a sack of 
Hour, a can of be*f or a pair of shoes in the country, the 
government can take it in exchange for a piece of paper. 

First, of course, a warring nation use* up its real money 
and real credit; and all the belligerents are a long way 
from having done that. Next, kt grinds out paper money, 
which its flat makes exchangeable for whatever commodi¬ 
ty it wants. 

The American Colonie* began the War of Independence 
almost without money. The paper currency iawed by the 
Continental Congress sank so low that tbe phrase "Not 
worth a continental ” still conveys the idea of x*ro in value; 
but the CoIodUa kept on fighting. The Southern Confeder¬ 
acy was the merest wreck financially long before Washing¬ 
ton felt entirely wcure from captor* by its army. The 
Balkan States ended their first war in a condition of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and immediately fought another one. 

Even where it is necessary to buy supplies abroad a 
belligerent nation can busband its whole gold stock for 
that purpose, and so continue buying long after its credit 
is shattered. 

There must be enough hands both to man the guns and 
to keep up sufficient domestic production to *ub»dgt the 
population. Given these, fighting may go on indefinitely 
after credit is gone. 

The Bonds of War 

AN INSOLVENT nation rmn flichc. Indefinitely. but it 
ii cannot settln the score. By 1863. for example, the Con¬ 
federate States Government had at least a billion dollars 
in obligations outstanding, consisting of bonda and paper 
money, the latter worth six rents on the dollar in gold and 
the former not much more It fought hard for two years 
more, and at the end of the war its vast quantity of debts 
was merely ao much waste paper. Id that case there was no 
question of settlement with holders of the paper. The 
debt w*aa simply expunged; hut tha Confederacy was 
expunged too. And a belligerent nation that survive* must 
•fettle Its debt*. 

In throe months of the present war the European bellig¬ 
erents borrowed about two billion dollars, kn large part on 
short-term note* and almost all on obligations maturing 
before 1920. Every additional month of war will probably 
In the end involve long-term bond issues, amounting to 
well toward a billion dollars - perhaps considerably more 
than that. This means that much Jnveauble capital 
diverted from industry. Fo^ aom© year* the savings of 
the world, instead of being invested productively, will go 
to pay for a dead horse. 


Ai to what might happen if the war should continue 
until the belligerents were unable to set tic the score, that— 
like the result of a comet’s collision with the earth—is 
something for a frightened imagination to dally with. 

A Bit of Salvage 

T HE CZAR baa Stopped Melting vodka to hi*subject*; the 
Kaiser has warned bla troops to ahun John Barleycorn; 
and, along with some square yards of war news, the Lon¬ 
don Time* recently contained this: 

M The London Licensing Authority has decided that the 
hour for suspontion of sale* of intoxicants shall bo ton p. M. 
Thkordor affect* all licensed pranises, Including Hub* and 
restaurants. The Licensing Authority also exjireused a 
strong opinion that the opening hour for the *aj© of intoxi¬ 
cant* should be ten a. m., and this view haa been conveyed 
to the Chief Commissioner of Police.’* 

We hop© the brewers are right in their prediction that 
a war tax of seventy-five cents a barrel will diminish the 
consumption of beer. At any rate, war has been no boon to 
the boot* industry. 

National Trade Guilds 

S IR GEORGE PAISH, tha British Treasury' representa¬ 
tive. who id now kn this country, suggest* we should 
pay our debt* to England in cotton instead of in gold. 
The desirability of that is obvious. We probably owe 
London on current uctxiuzibs ubout a quarter of a billion 
dollar*. To ship that much gold would be extremely 
inconvenient; but we have millions of bale* of raw cotton, 
and to find a market for it Is one of our moot acute buxine** 
problems. England need* our cotton much more than our 
gold. Her great textile industry is starving for it. Yet In 
September our export* of cotton were under six million 
dollars in value, against over sixty-fivo millions last year. 

On both side* of the water the cotton trude is completely 
demoralized. All exchange were closed for week*, nritixh 
spinner*, with no place to h*dge their purchase, will not 
buy cotton at seven cents a pound, for fear it will fall to 
live cents. They would not buy at aix, for fear it would fall 
to four. So they demand that their government shall inter¬ 
vene and buy the cotton for them. At the same time 
American cotton growers demand that our Government 
shall buy their cotton. In England every big interest that 
lias been hit by the war has turned at once to the govern¬ 
ment for help. In both England and America tbe war 
has illustrated the great extension of government activities 
in late yearn; and that extension naturally begets nn 
increased inclination to fall back on the government. 

All this ragged* a picture of the government as a vast 
bureaucracy supervising everything, helping everything, 
with myriad finger* in a million pies. A* against that 
single, myriad-fingered political organiiation we prefer 
the picture of many great trade organizations, each com¬ 
prehensive and powerful enough to deal with the crises 
that develop in its own field. 

Irrespective of antitrust theories we look for a big 
extension of bueiiiMs organisation. 


Too Many Reserves 

F ROM tl»e low point following the beginning of the 
present war up to the middle of October the Bank 
of England gained a hundred and sixty million dollar* uf 
gold. In the same time the Now York clearing-house 
banks—which In their relation to tbe whole banking sys¬ 
tem arc the nearest analogy to the Rank of England this 
country affords—gained barely fifty millions. And foT 
weeks money on tbe best commercial paper coat borrowers 
in London about half what it cost thorn in New York and 
Chicago, the British interest rate being from three to three 
and a half per cent and the American from six to seven. 

This i* one effect of a centralized bank reserve. Tbe 
new banking system now coming into operation is a great 
Improvement on the old one in that respect, but much 
behind the European systems. It provides ultimately 
twelve reservoirs for bank reserves, instead of uome hun¬ 
dreds. as at present. It should have provided only one. 
We do not recall a person competent to speak on the sub¬ 
ject who doubted that one would be better than twelve. 
The reasons for making twelve instead of one were purely 
political. The argument was; "One may be better than 
twelve, but the poorer arrangement will be more popular.” 

If Congress were passing a banking law now - in the 
light of the world's financial experience since July last — we 
have no doubt there would be one central bank instead of 
twelve regional bonks. 

However, the new banks are a wdeome improvement. 


Profits of Statecraft 

11SMARCK was the lust century** great master of 
statecraft. His diplomacy made an empire and got him 
ast admiration and many monuments. 

And after it was all done— to w it, on Sunday, the twenty- 
r&t of Uctobcr, 1877, ^ Bosch scrupulously records: 


" While he was seated in tbe position I have described, and 
after gazing for a while Into upace, be complained to us 
that he Had had little pleasure or satisfaction in his political 
life; be kad made no one happy thereby neither himself 
nor hi* family nor others. We protected, but be continued: 

41 * There is no doubt, howvw, that I have caused unhap¬ 
piness to great numbers. But for me, three great wars 
would not have taken place. Eighty tbauaund men would 
not have been killed and would not now be mournod by 
parents, brother*, ulsters and widows.*” 

Prohxhly the makers of the present war wfll philosophize 
about it that way long after it is too late. 

Women Who Kill 

/OCCASIONALLY there v> an exception to the rule that 
V-/ any female who iu not wholly disreputable and has lkot 
a positive squint ran kill anybody she cboosts and go fre*. 
Making due allowance for infante and for females who are* 
handicapped by physical repulxlven«*a or by vulgar poll re 
record*, wo should say that, as to fully a quarter of the 
population of the United State*, the chance of bong pun¬ 
ished for homicide is barely one out of a hundred. Women 
are in much the same position o» though the law defined 
homicide aa a misdemeanor punishable by a fortnight's 
attendant* in court, attired in their most becoming dothew 
and duly wept over by sympathetic spectator*. 

hi view of the almotit total immunity for mob murder*, 
tbc near immunity for female homicide*, tb© near immunity 
for male murderer* who plead tbe unwritten law, and the 
chance that any other male homicide the pojtre capture 
will ©scape on some technicality, it i* an open question 
whether the death penalties and life Imprisonments with 
which the law threatens murderers are of any value in 
protecting life. 

We consider it highly probable that if every murderer 
were quickly and surely punished by a year* imprison¬ 
ment there would be fewer homicide* In tbe United States 
than there are to-day. when tbc law threatens awful penal¬ 
ties, but rarely inflicts them, 

As to women who kill. It would be a decided improve¬ 
ment if they could be brought before wave unsentimental 
judge who would sternly sentence them to §cmb t he court¬ 
house floor* for the next aix month*. 


Politics in High C 


W E IMAGINE the country la very tired of polities in 
high C. The prolonged scream causes a reaction. We 
never were, os a matter of fact, tottering on the brink of a 
precipice. Tbe bouse, in sober truth, never was on tire: 
only the gasoline stove waa smoking. 

Of Ute wr have been rescued bo many times and with 
such infernal clamor that the next man who leap* through 
a closed window and yella, amid a crash of falling glass, 
that he ho* com© to save our live*—well, without further 
inquiry, we should prefer juat to kick him out and resume 
the game of pinochle. 

Politic* tell* you tbe only serious fault you con commit 
is to vote the wrong tickce - thnt otherwise you art* all 
right; and if you are not flourishing aa you wish you roust 
look for the cause somewhere outeide yourself in some fell 
conspiracy against you that operates through the tariff or 
the triwte, or tbe banka or the railroads. 

Aaan antidote, take thia: Whether you form a cocktail 
habit or decide to stay on the water wagon ia of infinitely 
more importance to you than who shall be President of tbe 
United Stares. Smoking t hree cigar* a day too many counts 
for vastly more in your weal or woe than what party » in 
power. In the enrichment or impovr rudiment of your own 
life, what you shall read this winter counts for a hundred, 
while tbe state of the tariff counts far only fifty. 

Deciding whether to borrow a hundred dollar* on your 
life-Insurance policy* ot to get along with lost winter’s 
overcoat ia an act of incomparably greater weight in deter¬ 
mining your sure©*© or failure than the vote you cast at 
tbe lost election. 


The Bill of Warfare 

T HE European countries now at war owe, in round num¬ 
ber*, twenty billion dollar* of funded debt, excluding 
debts of tbe German state*, and the annual debt charge 
exceed* thrcuvqunrters of a billion. In all probability this 
war will Increase tb© debt by at least ten billion dollar*, 
and the increase in the annual debt charge will be propor¬ 
tionately greater, because on now borrowing* a higher 
interest rate than has prevailed in the last twenty years 
will be pnid. 

If there bad been no war theee countries would have 
spent thi* year on army and navy over a billion and a half 
dollar*, or double their prswant d*bt charge. That *uin 
would pay the interest at five per cent on a debt of thirty 
billion dollar*. 

The brightest spot in the present situation consist* of 
the strong probability that wholesale reduction in arm*> 
ment* will be neewwary in order to meet the financial 
burden imposed by the war. 
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AS EVERYBODY knows, the trouble that led to the 
l\ present world war started in a little corner in the 
Southeast of Europe, and It b remarkable to Bee 
bow, In spite of this common knowledge, in the «yos of 
the world the European conflict bus rwolved iu*lf into a 
question between Germany and England as to supremacy 
in Europe. Of course England chums that she went to war 
on account of the breach of Belgian neutrality and that 
she must fight to destroy the spirit of militarism that has 
led to such u flagrant disregard of solemn treaties, a tend¬ 
ency that is endangering the peace of the world and 
consequently must be crushed entirely. While England 
fosters no ill feeling whatsoever and no antagonism toward 
the good people of Germany, unfortunately, in order to 
crush militarism, led by the emperor and the military 
caste, the German people will have to be destroyed os a 
nation, reducing what h left to the size of a subordinate 
power. For this purpose England has created in her 
literary* awenal a special docks* called German Militarism, 
with the works of Von Bernhardi.Treitachke and Nietzsche 
as the main exhibits. 

How Germany Has Kept the Peace 

I T IS interesting to note the number of coplev of tbe books 
of these three men that were sold in America before the 
beginning of the war. I dare say there were not twenty of 
the works of any one of them in tbe hand* of Americans, 
outside of dub* and public libraries. Von Bcrnhardi is tbs 
chief witness for tbe prosecution. He is a retired German 
grncrui of great learning, independent views and strong 
personality. Hb book make* interesting reading. Yet he 
is not among tbe German generals in tbe present war. 
Having been refund from the service just because his 
writings and sayings did not meet with the approval of his 
superiors and because his teachings were considered very 
extravagant. His book has excited some comment also in 
Germany, but it baa been printed in only two editions, and 
certainly never more than ten thousand copies in ail have 
been sold in our country. The book appeared in 1911, a 
little over two and a half years ago, and 1 fail to see how it 
can have created the feeling of militarism that is said to have 
been predominant In Germany for the last thirty years. I 
further fail to see bow u book that is obviously written to 
warn the German people against existing dangers; to rouw* 
in them a warlike spint; to teach them the ethics of war 
and the rights of the stronger, can be used to prove that 
such a spirit of war was rampant in Germany. If it 
already existed there was no need to write such a book! 

There are Von Bemhardia in all countries. I refrain 
from citing American examples, because I have made it a 
rule in this country not to fall hack on them. The feeling 
of obligation 1 have as a gue&t of the United States does 
not permit me to become personal. But wbat about Lord 
Charles Bcredord, who, together with Captain Faber, has 
for years and years been egging on the English to increase 


the British Navy at a great sacrifice to the country? What 
about Lord Roberts' writings and nayings for years bark 
that England must have universal conscription and a com¬ 
pulsory service? What about Senator Humbert, who bus 
vigorously denounced the French ministry* for neglecting 
the defense of the country? Did they teach anything dif¬ 
ferent from Von Bernbordi's teachings? 1 cannot see it. 

Then about Treitsohkp. Ho was a profwuor of history 
and the historian of the Prussian Government. His ideas 
were formed from a lifelong study of this history. He hated 
England sincerely and thoroughly for the way in which she 
had conquered her Empire, by using might versus right; 
but his conferences were mainly attended on account of hbi 
rpflned rhetoric, for he was indeed an orator of the first 
order. But from being an orator to having an influence on 
the German people as a whole is a very far cry, and Treitsch- 
k*> preachings of twenty years ago have not even formed 
a school. You might just as well say that it can be proven 
that America is a warlike nation because a celebrated 
Harvard profewaor at a later day improved upon Ids women 
audience to go Into war and help the Allies. If that were 
presented to the world us a proof of the American spirit 
there would be a very energetic protest. 

And now I come to Nietzsche: He was one of the finest 
of poetical philosopher*, or perhaps rather a philosophizing 
poet. His teaching of the right of the individual as the 
basis of all right is in direct contradiction to Von Bem- 
hardi's teaching that the right of the collectivity—that is, 
of the state—b paramount to the right of the citizen os an 
individual. How. therefore, can it be said that Von Bern- 
hardi is a disciple of Nietzsche? 

Tbe expression "superman" is universally attributed to 
Nietzsche. This is just as incorrect as it is to cite tbe 
German song Deutschland, Deutschland Leber Alla as a 
proof of the world-wide aspirations of my people. Super¬ 
man. in German Uetrrmeneeh, is a word coined by Goethe 
and used repeatedly Lit his Faust, and so one might just as 
well lay th* present war to the door of Goethe. 

The absurdity of the thing is patent, and those who 
cite Deutschland, Deutschland Ucbcr AUcs in proof of 
German aspirations do not know even the first lines of this 
song so dear to the Germans. It is a song of modesty and 
shows better the tendencies of the German nation than 
anything else could: 

Germany, Germany oho tv *«wryfhing, abort everyth i mg in the 
world. 

JMay her softs erer eland united far define* and protection 
From the Moo* unfa the Mirim 
From the EUch unto the Btlt 

Germany, Grrowiny abode everything, abtm everything in the 
world. 

Now the Maas is part of the western frontier of my home 
country and the Meroel part of the eastern frontier, and no 
are the Etsch in the south and the Belt in the north. Could 
a patriotic song he more modest? You may compare 
it with your own laying that the United States is the 


finest country in the world. The moaning in the name. 
Everybody praises his country and loves it bat. And In 
Rule Britannia without aspiration, without pretensions? 

And just as our national anthem is cited, so is our mili¬ 
tarism. It has been created as a dire necessity for the 
defense of our four frontiers and has never hern used 
beyond them. If every country could stand on 90 good a 
record as Germany there would not be so much cant about 
the reasons for the present war. It has been stated that 
militarism in general is a threat to the peace of the world. 
Yet German militarism has kept the peace for forty-four 
years. While Russia went to war with Turkey and China, 
and. after having promoted The Hague Conference, battled 
with Japan and "protected" Persia, conquering territory 
double the size of the United State* on the might-le-riglit 
principle; while England, the defender of the rights of tbe 
small state*, smashed the Boer republics, took Egypt, 
Cyprus and South Persia; while the French Republic con¬ 
quered the Sudan, Tunis, Madagascar, 1 ndo-China and 
Morocco; while Italy possessed itself of Tripoli and the 
islands in the .Ugenn Sea; while Japan fought China, took 
Formosa, Corea and Southern Manchuria, and hus now 
with the aid of her allies invaded China, a neutral country— 
there is not one annexation or increase of territory to tbe 
charge of Germany. She baa waged no war of any kind, 
has never acquired a territory in nil her existence except 
by treaty and with the consent of the rest of tbe world. 

The Battleground of JIU Europe 

B UT why, then, did she keep up such a tremendous army ? 

Ortainly not for aggressive purpose*. She never was 
aggressive toward anybody. She needed this army because 
her ciposed situation in the middle of Europe, without 
natural boundaries, between unsettled neighbor*, has 
made her forages and centuries the cockpit and the battle¬ 
ground of all Europe. Her soil was drenched with blood 
and her population nearly exterminated in the Thirty 
Years' War; Louis XIV in the Palatinate left hardly one 
atone on tbe ottwr, destroyed old Heidelberg and took 
Alsace and Lorraine, then a German-speaking dukedom: 
the devastations of the Seven Years' War, tho battles and 
*ix years' occupation of the Napoleonic time*, all taught 
Germany hitter lestsons. Her soil has been the rendezvous 
of Swedes, Danes, Russians, Croats, Pol**, Italians, 
French and Spaniards for centuries past. Impotent and 
not aide to ward them off, she has been continually de¬ 
stroyed, until the genius of Bismarck welded Her twenty- 
six BUt« together into one unit, and Germany made the 
vow that she would never again give anyone such chances. 
That la why we kept our army, and if a people have an army 
at all, it a a waste not to make it strong enough for any 
emergency. That it » not too strong may lx* judged from 
the fact that Germany is now attacked by seven nations. 

You hear people say that the large standing establish¬ 
ment, the enormous coet of it and the time wasted, b a sin 
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against culture, advancement and scientific on tbe True on August 
progrea*. The Germany of to-day prove* claimed tnn fart with tbe 
the contrary- While we have been keeping “In accordance with tbe r 
up a big army—which, by the way, to tbe pic of the right and suprer 
cheapest of the European armies bo far aa national safety in time* c 
the taxpayer ia concerned—we have in- has been doing the same 
creased our population, we have enor- Japan, when she sent to t 
mousiy increased our wealth, wo have built mil m Mukden—a Chine 
up a gigantic oversea trade, we have con- churia—his passports, ac 
stmeted the second largest merchant ma- principle, leaving aside ail 
rine in the world. More, we have boon able tion* on Chino** treaties . 
to epend aa much os |2ol) ,000.000 a year to This rs sad and does not 
take care of our workmen, giving them a the permanent peace by 
compulsory insurance against sicknees and international affaire throu 
Invalidlam.acddent and old age, pensioning seems that it cannot be bel 
widows and providing for orphans. Every States Supreme Court aa; 
German employee earning less than 6000 rendered in 1889, wTitten 
marks a year can with a degree of security expressing tbe unanimoi 
look forward to a comfortable provision for the whole court: M Circ 
himself and for the people dear to him when arise which would not onl} 
his own forces fail. We pay yearly more for ernment in disregarding t 
this social work than we ever paid for our lations, but demand in tl 
army. country that It should do i 

And our productive and inventive genius no question that unexpe- 
has not suffered. 1 do not say that Ger¬ 
many'* civilization is superior to that of 
England and France; It certainly b superior 
to tbe civilization of any of the other war¬ 
ring nations. We have been able to give our 
people a primary and technical education 
of the first order, and that in turn has led 
to the perfection of scientific work and to 
inventions that are a comfort to all the 
world. Germany stands in tbe first rank 
in applied science, be it in ebemtoiry, or 
electricity, or In the perfection of medicines. 

With juat pride the Germans provide a 
great many absolute necessities of life to 
a very large part of tbe world. While the 
population has increased fifty per cent, the 
wealth of the nation is now three times w hat 
it was before, and thanks to our democratic 
government the repartition of thb wealth 
is such that w'c have a well-to-do middle 
class and few colossal fortune*; and the 
number of really poor people In German 
infinitely smull in comparison with ol 
countries. 
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Thm Car# of Betgiu 

It is, therefore, universally recognized 
that the vital interest* of a country super¬ 
sede its treaty obligation*. But though this 
to tbe theoretic side of the Question, there b 
a practical one a* regards Belgium: When 
the war broke out there wa* no enforceable 
treaty in existence to which Germany wa* 
a party. Originally, in 1S39, a treaty was 
concluded providing for such neutrality. 
In 1866 France demanded of Prussia the 
to right to take po»c»ton of Belgium, and 
er tbe written French offer wa* made known 

_ by Btomarck in July, 1670. Then England 

This to the story of German militarism, demanded and obtained separate treaties 
unagcrcsMive and certainly not unproduc- with France and with the North-German 
Uve, Wed on actual fact*. Tho*o antago- Federation to the effect that they should ro- 
ntotic to our nation say kt has created a spect Belgium'* neutrality,and such treaties 
warlike *pirit, and that such a spirit by were signed on the ninth and twenty-aixth 
itself to a danger. Thb warlike spirit to of August, 1870, respectively. According to 
generally shown by people going to war; them noth countrios guaranteed Belgium'* 
andyotof all the European peoples Germany neutrality for the duration of the war and/or 
alone did not do that. one year thereafter. Tbe war came to an end 

The cane of Belgium to frequently cited with the Frankfurt Peace in 1871, and the 
a* proving Germany’* reckless warlike treaty between Belgium and the North- 
spirit. It I* said we have broken wantonly German Federation expired in May, 1872. 
mast solemn treaties, and therefore we Why the new treaties. if tbn old one held 
ought to bo punished for It. The question good? The Imperial Chancellor ha* born 
a* to the right—no far a* obligation* under continuously misrepresented a* admitting 
treaties go—has been decided by nearly all that in the case of Belgium a treaty origi¬ 
nation* in the same spirit- namely, that no tion wa* broken. What ho said wa* that 
nation can bind ilMlf by a treaty to iu own the neutrality of Belgium could not be 
deetnution, just as no individual can so reepectod and that wc were sincerely sorry 
hind himself by contract; that the national that Belgium, a country that in fact had 
interest supersede* the international in- nothin* to do with the question at iwue 
terest, and that treaties are closed on tho and might wish to stav neutral, hud to be 
hasto of circumstances existing at the time overrun. But It should not be forgotten 
they are made, and that therefore they that the offer of indemnity to Belgium and 
ure not binding when those circumstance* the full maintenance of her sovereignty had 
change. been made not only once but even a second 

time after the fall of Liege, and that it 
Trmatimi That arm Not Binding would have been entirely poasible for Bel¬ 
gium to avoid all the devastation under 
England, who claims to have gone to war which she to now suffering, 
on account of the breach of Belgium's nru- England takes tho position that in case 
trality, ha* never hesitated to break her France had used Belgium as a stepping 
obligations whenever she considered doing stone England would huve gone to war 
so of paramount interest. She has done so against France for breaking the Belgian 
in this war any number of tinw*. There to neutrality. This is a remarkable propoei- 
a treaty of peace and amity between Ger- tion. On July thirtieth the Belgian chargf- 
many and Portugal, which to to be broken d’affaires at St. Petersburg wrote to hto 
on England's bidding. There to the Trip!* government— and tbe authenticity of thto 
Alliance, which to to be severed at English tetter cannot be impeached—that the Ru»- 
aolicitation. Egypt to a sovereign state, aian war party got the upoer hand upon 
where the rights of the foreigner are guar- England's assurance that she would stand 
an teed by solemn pledges, yet the Khedive in with France. Thto wa* written before 
had to hantoh the German Minister and the Belgian question over came up; and 
even the judge* of the mixed tribunal at before Sir Edward Grey expoumW in the 
England’s command. China is a neutral Parliament the Belgian question he insisted 
country and bound to the open-door policy that England was obliged to protect the 
by international treaties; she lias been French coast against Germany because of 
invaded by the Allies in breach of thewe the amity and friendship existing between 
treaties. Morocco has pact* binding Eng- tbe two nation*. He then read the cor- 
lund a* well us Germany, regulating the respondent* of 1912 between himself ar.d 

a * jht* of the foreigners; vet the German tbe French Minister of War, where the 
plomatic representative ha* born chased arrangement to alluded to that the French 
out of the country. fleet should protect the Mediterranean Sea 

When Sir Edward Grey expounded the and the English fleet the northern coast of 
European situation before the English Franc*. So in enraequenre of this Six Ed- 
Parliamcnt be cited Gladstone in regard to ward Grey insisted to Count Lichnow*kv 
Belgium—Gladstone, who said that the that the maintenance of Belgium's neutral- 
maintenance of the obligations of a treaty ity alone would not keep England from 
without regard to changed circumstances! going to war. but that if France should be 
was an impracticable. *tnngent proposition attacked England would aid her. 
to which he could not adhere; and when I wish an intelligent American reader to 
England seized two Turkish dreadnought* picture to himself a situation where England 
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protect* the French coaat again** Germany The fact thut Canada has taken part in 
and goes to war uguiut Franco for breach th» struggle has opened up a tw»w proapcc- 
of the Belgian neutrality. tiv* to Americans. It is a willful breach of 

But Belgium wo* not neutral at all any the Monroe Doctrine for an American self- 
more, and with her circumstancw had governing dominion to go to war. thereby 
greatly changed. F.v#n sine* 1906 she had oxjxwing tho American Continent to a 
been in correspondence with England, counter-attack from Europe and risking to 
elaborating plana for a common defense, disarrange the prerent equilibrium. But I 
providing for the landing of a hundred think America can set her mind at rest on 
thousand English at Antwerp. She had that point. I at least would most empbat- 
been in correspondence with France, build- ically nay that no matter what happens 
ing fonre^ps all along the German frontier, the Monroe Doctrine will not be violated 
which form a continuoun chain with the by Germany either In North America or in 
French fortresses along that same frontier. South America. When she b victorious 
She had boen changing heT military system there will be enough property of her antag- 
to a system of compulsory conscription, «*- onists lying about over the four part* of the 
tublUbing an army of more than three bun- globe to keep Germany from the necessity 
died thousand men, creating on F.nglish of looking any farther, and causing trouble 
instigation— a spy system on her eastern where she sc*ks friendship and sympathy, 
frontier, acquiring enormous oversea pea- While England in the Venezuelan case 
sessions of nine* hundred thousand square of IK95 moat coolly challenged the Monroe 
milts, an area three times as great as Ger- Doctrine, it was Germany in 1904, In a slm- 
many and populated by nine million inhab- ilar case, also with Venezuela, who submit- 
itants. This acquisition, by the way, was ted her claim in Washington and got the 
also obtained by breach of treaty. consent of the Uniu-d St atm Government 

Belgian population at home is bigger by to prosecute the collection. Moreover, 1 
on^-half than that of Portugal. Though am in the position to state here that im- 
Betgiura left her frontier# toward France mediately after the outbreak of the war, 
entirely unprotected and open, she was ac- by one of the first mail* that reached the 
tivcly preparing to make a stand against United States, the German Government 
Germany. Thia w not the H poor little coun- rent of its own free initiative a solemn dec- 
try'* that is being pictured to the Americana. Uratton to the Department of State that 
I think the Belgian fighting, which she has whatever happened she would fully respect 
hod to do almost quite alone against a largo the Monroe Doctrine, 
part of the German forces, should fully 

prove that. _ 7A# Danger* of Navyism 

But she did more. The Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor said that he had proof* that the 1 wish also to make clear to the American 
French were to invade Germany by way of people that Germany neither wanted nor 
Belgium. Proof there is. French soldiers started this war, which had its origin in 
and French guns, in spite of all the denial* Ruwia'a pretension* to mix In Atwtrian 
made by the French ambaamdor at Wash- affairs, and that got its sixe from the fact 
ington, wore in Liige and Namur before the that England and France joined tho corv 
thirlleth of July. Certainly this proof is filet, the latter from treaty obligations, the 
only in private letters, but it comes from former from self-interest, and that irr hare 
absolutely unimpeachable people. Of course no ambi/tow of enlargement in Europe or in 
it is not in the White Books, such us are held America. Modern democracies and wpc- 
up a* evidence of the purest water. cially the German one. which I* directed by 

But do Americans believe all the "off>- the most liberal ballot law that exists, even 
rial news” that tho Russians are sending more liberal than the one in uso in the 
continuously from the seat of war a* to United State*, rest at least In Europe on a 
their enormous successes, the routing of the national basis. 

Austrians, tho dost met inn of their whole We do not believe in incorporating in our 
army, the march on Vienna and Berlin, and Empire any parts of nadona that are not of 
so forth? 1 do not think they do; but why our own language and race. The history of 
then place an implicit faith on so-callod Europe has shown us the danger of such a 
White Books, written by Identically the thing. The difficulties between France and 
same people? Such books are written for Germany are over the French-speaking pop- 
thc purpose of making out a nation’s case. uUtion in Lorraine; the small internal dtf- 
and they are live diplomatic war weapon ferenceo in Germany came because of home 
used in the war of diplomatists that alw ays millions of Pole* and thirty thousand Dancr.; 
precedes the war at arms. the trouble between Austria and Italv is 

There w a great deal of talk of crushing because of a few hundred thousand Itallar.- 
Gcrmany, and the ireoeredty lor it. because speaking people under Austrian govern- 
of her military spirit. 1 confess we are a ment. England had what nearly amounted 
manly people, and want to bo strong and to a civil war because of Ireland. The 
w unt to be secure. W* want to live and to trouble In Ruwaa ix on account of the Poles, 
thrive, and are ready to pay for our rivic Finns and Baltic Germans; and Austria, 
liberty and national independence with our the country of many nations, is not very 
blood. And we should dtvptae a nation that strong just for this very reason. And as to 
did not feel the same way. oversea powes&ons, ns 1 said before, there 

are enough to he had without borrowing 
Safety for tho Monroo Doctrine trouble; especially in Africa, where con¬ 
siderable part* of land lend themselves to 
The case of England I* different. Though colonization by the white man. 
she wonts to be free and independent, she Even there our ambitions do not go very 
has always managed to have her righting far and we are quite content with what we 
done for her by others, from the time »he have, and with our spheres of influence in 
trafficked in Hessians, and that is why she Mesopotamia, and tome countries such as 
ha* not had a standing army such as Lord Morocco, that a civilized nation with great 
Hubert# and his friends hnve always de- resources and inventive genius might open 
manded. Though there i* a fighting spirit to the world'* culture. All assertions that 
in thr F.nglish Army, it is mrxitly Irish, and our ambition goes beyond this are untrue, 
*o are the leaders- Lord Roberta, Lord and simply invented for the purpose of 
Bcresfonl, Sir John French, Admiral Jclli- musing dtetrunt between the United States 
coe and Lord Kitchener of Khnrtum. The and a country that has for generations been 
way in which she care* for the little nations the friend of the Stars and Stripe*, and that 
w hom* interests she ha* eo much at heart has never gone to war with you a* England 
is to allow her fighting to be done by the has done. 

Belgian*, of whom Sir Edward Grey said I Have read in your paper* statements 
that he expected them to fight to the last to the effect that probably the next thing 
man for th* indrpcndrnco of the coun- Germany would do after tho rinse of the 
try. And *o ahe called in the Canadians, prerent war would lie to invade the United 
who should have much better things to do; States or take Brazil. Why not say tho 
and she made a treaty with Portugal to same of England? Sbo has always had a 
help her—the Portuguree, who do nut know navy twice the sire of that of any other na- 
what the conflict is about. She brings over tion: she is now creating a big army; she 
ambitious Indian prince* and poor igno- has always bom aggressive; she ha* con- 
runt Indian soldier* to fight against the qurred half the world; she ha* shown utter 
white men; she relics on Japan and she gets disregard of treaties: she has coaling sta- 
thpRocrstoaturkthcGennanpoarewAions; tiorw all along t ho American coast, which 
she trl*w to jrereuade Italy to do some fight- form a lighting bads from Halifax down to 
ing for her. Most of these are “poor little the Falklands and from Chile up to British 
Mates," w ho now are expected to right for Columbia; she control? the entrance to the 
the auvereignty and independence of Great Panama Canal: she is even now dictating 
Britain. In this way she has time left to to Uncla Sam h«r own rights and laws in 
talk ot home and to force the unemployed regard to contraband, retting American pe- 
into a new array that is going to be created, troloum, seizing American ships flying the 
That she too must become militaristic Stare and Stripe*, harassing American rttv- 
*be now find* out to Her gurprire and grief, tens, culling cable*, uauig w irele® stations 
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Edgeworth a.% follow*: 

"Three »«*n big my demist kraH me 
«utr|£aiiilti| btauir I tuulil art iwi jetr u>- 
Htivo ills' WJI •rirrtli a ernt s rtflruif. • l|r 
immMurHy I'dmwlk. If I 

li»d o mutton iHUiirt l «nukS I* *Hhmi 
- Illlnc to five hs* U* «i«t f<* * list am 

fur nr. Sinit Unit timr 1 hnvr imr4nt 
F-dt*-wccth and rotliifiR else. Aad It tel Ihr 
«imr ftiW today that It hid H* flit! Ulfcr j 

«okrd * I H*ve mid • tHou^and itknS* 
ubuul H ml ffM‘> lie dii« nil Hdsr-Annh 
tew t w* I Vi* inr*TM uhn inair fq 
feuiuw r» Mamr* ovrr my li||f*¥ni*h. 

Very l »vly >uut«. 
fS«iifd> II. J. KI.IM.. 

SccrrUry, Furr* Cdy Uvr Nfrvk \ F«S C«l 
i i'uwl Xlanigir, THr K«m Ctl) KoJr. 
Secretary. The Growl Circuit." 

If you can't get Edgewotth in nne- 
pouvta humidor unn (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, Laru$& Brother Co. 
will ship you direct on receipt of SI.flu, 
all i lunges prepaid. 11 vmi want to make 
one or more of vnur friends Chibtraas 
gifts of these Edgeworth jsickagea, give 
your instructinm to your dealer, nr. if hr- 
will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of frictuls with your cards and 
check tn rover your order at $ 1.00 per 
package ami we w ill gladly attend to the 
whipping. 

II you have smoked Edgeworth thn lugh 
some long, cju • is all you 

need to know. If you have never smoked 
Edgeworth, we will cheerfully give to you 
a sample of tire tobacco we suggest that 
you give your friends. 

A samplcof Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is something easy toobtain. All you Itavc 
fit do is to make up your mind to ask for 
it and send a post-card request to l-arus 
& Brother Co.. 1 Soulh 21st Street, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, who will be glad if you 
will also mention your dealer's name. 
You are invited to rend f^w the sample. 

The original Edgeworth ba riugSUce, 
wrapped in g**ld foil ami sold in a blue 
tin. Edgeworth Kcady-Kublrefl nuv be 
bought in I Be and 50c tins cvcrywliere 
and in the handsomet 1 .00 humidor pack¬ 
age which ts no suitable ;vs a ( hr 1st mas 
gift. Edgrwurth Plug Slice. I5r. 25c. 5U* 
and $ 1 f^>. Sold by prai-tic-.illv all dealers 
or mad*\I pre^md if yourv hjs none. 

To the Retail Tobacco Merchant: — U 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth in 
ilollur humidor fiarkages, f .aru>»,V Brother 
Co. will gladly ship you direct at Hie 
same price you would pay tire jobber. 


Styleplus 

Clothes.. 


Our plant is tremen¬ 
dous. In it we specialist 
on this one Styleplus suit 
and overcoat. These two 
fac ts explain why we arc 
able to offer you such ex¬ 
traordinary values at the 
one medium standard 
price—$17. 

You Save $3 to $8! 

Sec these remarkable clothes 
ac the ONE Scykplut Store in 
your town. Style —f-all wool 
fabrics+perfect fit + expcrt 
wnrkmanship+gu^rancccd wear. 

Every Genuine Styirpfus hat cur 
Liibel in the Ctaf, our Tiektt on the 
Sleeve % and our Guarantee in the 
Prtket. 

Send for our book: la Clothes For 
All Men, Fin All 

Henry Sonnebom & Co. 

Founded 1S49 

Baltimore, Md. 
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7 f 6 nder* C c Tales 


Lost in struggle with prisoners. 
Recovered after strenuous night. 

The Elgin Watch long ago estab¬ 
lished a wonderful record for endurance 
and world-wide use. A remarkable in¬ 
stance comes from Alberta, Canada: 

*‘My father gave me my Elgin Watch in London, when I 
r migrated to Canada. I carried it for two \rar» of heavy 
farm work. I joined the Royal Northwest Mounted Pc4ii a e, 
at Regina, and during my three years in that force tny watch 
got some very rough handling. 

"On one occasion another constable and myself had ar¬ 
rested some drunken Indians and had trouble getting them 
into a four-bur*.' wagon to take them t.» the lockup. Arriving 
there. I found my w*atch missing. Next mormng I looked 
inrn the wagon and found my Elgin lying on the bottom. itili 
but the gift-* was broken and the stem ring was c4T, 

The watch must have fallen out when 1 was subduing our 
prisoners, about 24 miles down the rough trail. Tke u\:kh 
Add ridden in the ej ike «agon ail Uiai distinct and trot 

Mi keeping perfect Hme. 

•'Later. 1 went to Australia, where I again broke the crys¬ 
tal when I wai struck by a belt coming off an engine whw. 

1 used the watch then about seven months without a crystal, 
being too far in the bush to get one.” 

ELGIN Watches 


LORD ELGIN 
The .\r«arrmiKh. Ill 
ro |«5. 


B. W. RAYMOND 
Thr Railroad Vtan • 
WafeW 190 10 9X3.30 


LADY ELGIN 

A [feint** Tlm#fc*»nar— 
P-ndxct xtA hrarrVi. A 

•»«V range nl pnn*. 

G. M. WHEELER 
Thr 9 r MnxM Medium 
PrkedWaWh. IWto 92 k 


Your local jeweler—-an Elginccr, 
master of watchcraft can prove 
to you the sturdiness, precision and 
handsomeness of Elgin Watches. 

% 

Write ui for booklet. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
FJgin, lilt non 




as she plea***, maiming the trade of Amer¬ 
ica, locking up the Mediterranean, the North 
Sen. the Red Seta and the Persian Gulf. 

Why not consider navy ism under the 
same Light thut we do militarism? 1 ask. 
who is bulldozing the rest of the world, in¬ 
cluding America, at this present moment? 
England wants to rule the sens. There lies 
her power: thence comes her commerce 
and therefore her riches. Whenever a na¬ 
tion that is but human ns I think the 
English are—poeee as being on a higher 
level than any other nation, doing every¬ 
thing for the benefit of the undeT dog. be¬ 
cause of altruism and a recognition of the 
sacredness of her given word, disclaiming 
emphatically any **lf-intere*t, while at the 
lame time advertising through her writers 
the loftiness of her intentions, I cannot 
help feeling suspicious, and everybody else 
should, it seems to me, feel the same way. 

Americans have been hearing a great 
deal about the English angel without wings 
standing with a sword drawn for the pro¬ 
tection of liberty, freedom and humanity 
and just causes, using a* watchwords the 
light against militarism, the principle that 
might is right, the infringement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and 00 on. She has sent 
a host of English authors of a very special 
type to defend her case. I read articles by 
W. K. CbwMrton, Hall Cain*, H. G. Well*. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and other writers 
of fiction. They consider the American peo¬ 
ple a sentimental people, preferring humane 
stories to the cold truth, fiction to facta, 
and unused to doing their own thinking. 
Well, fiction b what these men are writ¬ 
ing; that is their business, and the gentle¬ 
man who detailed the English case in the 
iwue of The Saturday Evening Pokt of 
October seventeenth. Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
is an artist of no common attainments. 

But 1 shall make free to dig somewhat 
deeper into what 1 see to be the reason for 
the English attitude. England has created 
a large shipping trade and acquired enor¬ 
mous pomemkms oversea, and she felt se¬ 
cure in her supremacy. She was uneasy 
only on account of the United States, 
which -until Germany loomed un on the 
horizon as a big power—she triad to treat 
as she was treat big Germany before the 
war. But now she feels that her absolute 
sway is in danger. Even in her own do¬ 
main she does a very large share only by 
foreign help. Most of thn hig hankers, from 
Rothschild down, are of German descent; 
the whole English credit would have broken 
down if the English authorities had not 
within four hours forced Baron Schroeder 
to become a British citizen: the diamond 
and gold businem is in the hands of Angli¬ 
cized Germans; theirs is a large share in the 
produce business. The English cannot do 
without German clerks. 

A Commercial Quarrel 

I remember a speech by the chairman of 
the Ixmdon Chamber of Commerce, I«ord 
Southwark, not longer ago than last June, 
in which he said: "You Germans are get¬ 
ting ahead of us because you are working 
sixteen per cent longer than we and be¬ 
cause you do not consider Saturday a holi¬ 
day." That state of things was not felt 
much ao long as it was going on within Brit¬ 
ish confine* and for the interest of Great 
Britain alone that is, until About t8H0; 
but then the German nation commenced 
to ■—rrt, itself. Germans learn all the lan¬ 
guages. whereas the English very aeldom do. 
If an Englishman wants a stenographer to 
write Portuguese letter* to Brazil he must 
tAke a German clerk. German dominion 
In trade all over the world has been estab¬ 
lished through the fact that the German 
talks to the people tn theiT own language, 
respects their national feeling, finds out 
their national wants and deliver* to them 
exactly what they wish to get. He never 
eaya "We cannot do this" or "You have 
to take our standard," hut carefully carries 
out their orders according to the best scien¬ 
tific methods and therefore at the beat 
price. The German iron industry has, be- 
caute of its improved methods, obtained 
a great part of England’s trade. German 
machinery, except in the textile business, is 
more efficient than Engleh machinery. The 
field of electricity has been entirely aban¬ 
doned by England to America and Ger¬ 
many. Dyestuffs are now even shipped 
by way of America and Canada back to 
England. German proprietary* medicines 
have conquered the world market and the 
German competition is felt everywhere. 

Then, too, there is the enormous increase 
of German shipping, in spite of tbe fact 


that practically all the English companies 
doing pmewnger service are half broke. 
While tW International Mercantile Marine 
Company has suspended payment and the 
Uz liners of the Cunard Line can live only by 
Kuhsidie*. Germany has been building up a 
most magnificent merchant marine, with 
ships that exceed in comfort and sac any¬ 
thing launched from England'fl shipyards. 
Even in the tramp-steamer buainewB, the 
backbone of Engtisn shipping, the Germans 
have made big Inroads. So while the trade 
of Great Britain and Ireland since 1870 haa 
risenfrom two billion dollars to five and a half 
billion*, that of Germany has risen from one 
billion to five billions in other words, while 
Germany’s trade is now five times what it 
was in 1870, English trade is only two and a 
half times its former amount. For a com¬ 
mercial nation such as England this condi¬ 
tion is very serious. It got* to the very 
core of the nation's existence. Therefore. 
Great Britain faced the alternative of get¬ 
ting better habits of work, improved mi- 
cliinery. better education, better knowledge 
of foreign language—that is. being more 
industrious, lews luxurious and more pains¬ 
taking—or of fighting. But England was 
not accustomed to doing her own fight¬ 
ing, save with her fleet. The other fellows, 
whose welfare she has so much at heart, 
could fight for her, so it was not very diffi¬ 
cult for her to make her choice. 

This is the real explanation of the present 
war. The correct ness of this view Is proved 
by the constant invitations sent out from 
England to America to help her get away 
with the German trade, an idea that k* justly 
repulsive to the American mind. So it was 
not Germany's militarism that England 
feared, but German trade and commerce, 
which she could not destroy bemuse of the 
military and naval force* behind th«n. 

Germany is now attacked by seven na¬ 
tion*. She is fighting morally for her free¬ 
dom and for her existence. She has no 
special grudge against anybody. She is 
modest in her aspirations,and merely wants 
to maintain her place under the nun. She 
wantaequal opportunity, open-door politic* 
and Open commerce throughout the world. 
Nor is she either Hunnic or barbarian, as 
American* will have learned from the 
twenty-five million German or Oerman- 
Amcrican people who live in their mJdat. 
She is out for conquest on a peaceful Une, 
the line where thn higher culture wins, 
where the more industrious and laborious 
are sure to prevail. This ts to the Interest 
of all the world. Germany has to her record 
forty-four year* of peace, and she has never 
coveted her neighbor*' possession*. So. as 
far as the moral issue goes, she has much 
the bret showing to make of all the nation* 
now at war. and it b within eternal justice 
that she should and wiD prevail. 

S41tor'« No«f—This »« the ’fee) and teat article in 
i srin jaractilin* the cam of England, Franca 
•ad Germany aa Ihry "PC*** to rrp w nt alive men 
HihNMlrM M(U)M The (loi article to the min 
»n Liberty—A Sli'ntim'. of the British Caar, by 
Arnold Bennett, and I hr aacnnd. The Cause of 
Franca, by Farmer IVrra.rr Clrmcnceau 

OrnSy a Captain 

October 22, 1914. 
Editor, Saturday Evening Rost. 

Philadelphia, Pen no. 

P ERMIT me to call your attention to a 
misstatement of facta In Arnold Ben¬ 
nett a article in Tkb Saturday Evening 
Port. Mr. Bennett speaks of a "General" 
von Edebhttm who he tells us is a member 
of the German general staff as well aa the 
author of a strategic plan for an attack on 
the United Stall* in rase of n war with 
Germany. My information is baaed on the 
following letter from Colonel von Papen. 
Imperial German Military Attach^: 

"Drur Sir: In reidy to your inquiry 
about Mr. A. Bennett’s article in THE SAT¬ 
URDAY Evening Post I beg to state that 
there never has exfeted a ’General’ von 
Eddthstm in the German Army nor has 
an officer of this name at any time been a 
member of the German general staff. This 
can be easily proved by studying the Ger¬ 
man Army list*. The author mentioned by 
Mr. Bennett, as far as I know, only held the 
position of a captain in the Prussian Army 
years ago. It seems to me an absurdity to 
charge on the German jfcncral staff the 
rt*[K>nslbility for a publication which al¬ 
ready so often has been repudiated not only 
by the authorities but by the whole German 
public opinion." 

Very sincerely yours, 

George Sylvester Vibrbck. 
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My Thanksgiving Sentiment 


On November 26th I will pass my eightieth Thanksgiving Day. Still very much in the ring, if you 
please! Sdll living and loving life to its fullest; still meeting each day’s call at my desk, with the joy and 
zest of one who has always found prime fun in his work. 

As 1 look back over the years, my deepest gratitude is that the day’s work has brought me into active 
and constant relationship with thousands of the best merchants in America; merchants who stand for con¬ 
structive Americanism; clean, characterful men. who have played a big part in making the square deal a 
leading plank in today's business policies. 


I am proud to be a member of the Royal family. I am 
proud of my long connection with it It is the greatest family of 
broad-gauged retailers in the world. 


Prvid+nt. Thm RoyaJ Tutor* 



Published by 

6 RoyCll T Cl l l 0 r S * Chicago - N c zv York 


Digitized by Google 
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Dodge Brothers 

MOTOR CAR 


It Speaks for Itself 


UNIT POWER PLANT-Cow CWtCfc 

MOTOR —Vtttm -cylinder, cutabloe 
3'* iwh bore by 4 i,‘j - inch atrcfcc. 
M 15 H P. Water Cooled. Cenulf 


RADIATOR—Tubular Type 

STARTER GENERATOR — 8104 Ic 
unit. 13 volt. 40-amp. Mattery. 

HIGH TBK 8 ION MAGNETO- 
Waterproof. 

LUBRICATION-Spl»* and (arc* 
fMd. 


GASOLINE SYSTEM — Prepare 
fead ll^aDon tank M cat raar. 

REAR AXLE —rull floalint Re 
movable cove* plate to give acroa* 
to differential 


TRANSMISSION-Selective Mine 
Cear type —three apcedi forward and 
reverie. Vanadium etcel fear*, heal 
treated 


TIMKEN BEAR 1 NOS tbrooot. 
Inrludln* wheel* and dlffeiee»tUl 

S R^O BALL BEARINGS lit clutch 

STEERING GEAR-17-inch ahaal. 
Irreversible not wad Kt4ue type. 

DRIVE—Left s*dc. canter «atfd 

WHEELBASE —110 tnebet 

BODY —Real fcve paaaengrr. con* 
for I ably upholstered an fcnuinr 
gram leather wtth dorp epnn«» 
natural hair 

6 PRINO 8 — All Chrome Vanadium 
■ted. self t-.tvi.oitn* 

PENDERS—Baeept ton ally hand- 
kcc oral de*4D 

RUNNINO BOARDS AND FOOT 
BOARDS —Wc*J. imdeum covered 
and alummum buuie.1 

WHEELS —Hickory; demountable 
nma. 31 by J*i Mm. 


TIRES—SUaifbl tide type— Non afcd 


WINDSHIELD—Rain tinea, dear 

moo and acfttOatlnf 

TOP—One man type. Mcbair rnver 
with jiEy curtalaa and bore 

LIGHTS-BketrK. bead (nlih dim- 
mere and amtumatic ft- uan* devke). 
tad and dealt 


INSTRUMENT BOARD—Carrie* full 
equipment of oil peraaure faufe. 
eaaolin# peeaaurc gaoqr mnl pump, 
to Mary faun*, wntebe* and 
o«ne«er Speedometer driven from 
tfi 


EQUIPMENT— 

Elecutf Hon* Robe Rail 
Licntae VWarkrre Fool Rad Ttxiln 
Dcauiuniabirf na mounted un rear. 


SHIPPINO WEIGHT— 

Approaimaialv 7100 pound*. 
PRICE -878* f O b Drtroil. 


DODGE BROTHERS, 


DETROIT 



Digitized by Googt 
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M ONEY is cheaper In Ix>i*di>n than it 
wh a y*»*r ago. In October of this 
year the current discount rate for sixty and 
ninety day billa wo* from three and an 
eighth to throe and a quarter |w cent. In 
October last year, with war undreamed of. 
the rate for like bill* ww from four and 
throat-quarter* to four and wven-eighths per 
cent. 

In the middle of October tat year an 
home of seventeen million dollar* in bonds 
of the New Zealand Government, bearing 
four per cent interest, wan offered on the 
I .ondon market at ninety-eight and a half 
cent* on the dollar. The loan V«* a com¬ 
plete failure, the public subscribing to little 
over one million dollars of the bonds. This 
so discouraged British hanker* that they 
held a meeting and derided that no further 
bond i w w of any sort should be floated 
until the situation improved. 

From the beginning of the present war 

a to the middle of October the British 
►vemment offered three hundred million 
dollar*' worth of nix months' treasury bilk* 
on the London market. The issue was 
quickly taken at rate* not much over thro* 
per cent a year. Seventy-five million dol¬ 
lar** worth of them was uffered in October. 
Subscription* amounted to more than a 
hundred and fifty million dollars and the 
interest return to the investor was about 
three and a half per cent. 

With the nation engaged in the greatat 
war of its long history—a war involving de¬ 
nt ruction of capital and with demand* for 
capital far lit excess of any prodrrowsor- 
why should money on sixty and ninety 
day commercial paper be decidedly cheaper 
than it wa* a year ago? Why uhouW there 
be a rush to Buwcrib* to a government loan 
paying only three and a half per cent now, 
when u government loan paying over four 
per cent went begging then. 

The reason, of course, in that war acta on 
the money market in two opposite ways. 
An immediate effect of war is greatly to 
curtail commercial aod Industrial opera¬ 
tion*. Cotton mill*, with the Continental 
demand for their good* cut off, are half idle. 
Consequently ‘•pinner* are not borrowing 
money as usual to buy raw cotton and 
finance foreign sale*. All plans for indus¬ 
trial or commercial expansion go by the 
hoard. Nobody i* nocking to borrow for the 
purpose of extending a plant, establishing 
new agencies, and so on. With the Stock 
Exchange closed, there b no borrowing for 
investment or upcculation. So the ordinary 
trade demand* for money fall off all round. 


Money Both Cheap and Dear 

The British fiscal quarter ending with 
September Included two month* of war. 
Practically every Item of government reve¬ 
nue showed a decrease. Customs, exebr or 
internal revenue, stamp taxt*. income tax, 
tKwtal service, telegraph service and tele¬ 
phone serv Ice. all declined a* compared with 
the year before, reflecting a decrease in the 
epneral volume of busings in the country. 
Thfe obviously makes for pasirr money. 

Except British Treasury notes, hardly 
any new securities are offered; ao for the 
time being money tends to accumulate. 
No one expects any important chnngc in 
the situation for some time to come, so a 
ninety-day bill I* readily taken at a quite 
low rate of interest. A treasury bill run¬ 
ning six months easily finds buyer* at three 
and a half per cent interest; but the huge 
war bill b to be settled later on—so when it 
romes to a long-time use of money there is 

■ iJffrrr-n*. dlMliMli 

For example, the British Government 
\im borrowed three hundred million dollar* 
on short-time bills at about three and a 
half per rent. The German Government, 
however, elected to take its medicine at the 
start, and *o borrowed a billion dollar* for 
several year* ; and to do so it wa* obliged 
to sell five per cent bonds at a discount. 
In October one of the strongest English 
railroad*, in order to borrow only five mil¬ 
lion dollar* for a term of year*, had to sell 
five per cent bonds at a discount—which 
brought vigorous protests from bond houses 
that were loaded with gilt-edge railroad 
bond* acquired before the war at a much 

f -t if ’■ '■!. 

Investor* here should remember this 
twofold effect of the war on the money 
market. By curtailing or stopping huaincs* 
«tends to make money easier; but tike huge 


By Will Payne 

war hill must be footed later on. and that 
will involve an immense demand for invari¬ 
able capital. 

There are all sorts of estimates as to what 
the bill will be. In October tbs French Min¬ 
ister of Finance calculated France'* war 
outlay at seven million dollar* a day. About 
the same time Berlin said the war was coat¬ 
ing Germany five million dollars a day. It 
is perfectly obvious, however, that it i* 
costing Germany—wit hone army in France, 
far from the home base, and another army 
at its enstern frontier -considerably more 
than it is costing France. 

A well-known French economist ha* cal¬ 
culated that the war, if continued nix 
months, will cost the belligerents sixteen 
billion dollar*. Evidently not all of this is 
outlay of a sort that will nave to be met by 
bond imues; but that several billion dol¬ 
lar* in bonds will be offered to investor*, to 
meet the war cost. Is pretty certain. So. 
though short-time money may be cheap, 
lonff-time money is dear. Moreover, the 
outlook for the near future Is tolerably set¬ 
tled. Beyond that everything Is uncertain. 

If you look bock to a year ago. when 
there was no war demand, but when, never¬ 
theless, banker* had to put an embargo on 
bond offering* in London, and the Lnvowt- 
ment market was in much the same state 
on the Continent and in this country, you 
may conclude that thb huge war demand will 
put intern** rates on gilt-edge bonds up to 
about what a conscientious pawnbroker 
charges when be makes a loan on a stolen 
watch. But that will not happen, because 
the war is also operating powerfully to 
make money easier —that i*. it Is causing 
liquidation and curtailing of hu*inm all 
over the world—even in the United State*, 
which is much Ins affected than any other 
important country. 

When the Exchanged Open 

Therefore do not sit back until some¬ 
body offers you a gilt-edge bond on a ten 
per cent lmerest basis. It Is as safe an 
axiom in investment sa it b in speculation, 
that the man who waits to buy at the very 
lowvwt price and sell at the very highest mill 
never make any money. Good bond* will 
be cheap, but they will not be given away. 
You may get one per cent more for your 
monry on equally good security possibly 
one and a half per cent. That l* a good 
deal. Six per cent instead of five per cent 
means a twenty per cent gain in income. 
Six per cent instead of four and a half per 
cent means a thirty-throe and a third per 
cent gain in income. Or eighty-throe and a 
third dollar* invested at six per cent bring* 
the same return as a hundred dollars in- 
rested at five per cent. 

To take the other side of the account, six 
per cent money coats the borrower twenty 
per ernt more than five per cent money. and 
there is obviously a point at which advanc¬ 
ing internal rate* would prohibit all but ab¬ 
solutely necessary borrowing—or, for that 
matter, w here It would be cheaper for a con¬ 
cern to go through bankruptcy than to fund 
its debt*. 

I suppose the ordinary accumulation of 
invariable capital in this country cannot 
be less than a hundred and fifty million 
dollar* a month. In the year covered by 
the last report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, for instance, saving* deposit* in¬ 
creased nearly five hundred million dollar*; 
and it seems unlikely that saving* deposits 
reprwent ao much as a third of the accu¬ 
mulation of invwtable capital. 

For three month*, at this writing, there 
has been hardly any investing. All stock 
exchange* have been dosed and all listed 

curias* have been pegged at the closing 
price* of July thirtieth, very few Investors 
will pay those prices and the result has been 
link* buying. Again, almost no new secu¬ 
rities have hewn brought out in the throe 
month*. There ha* been some buying 
of municipal bonds and some buying of 
farm mortgages; but undoubtedly a great 
amount of mw*table capital has accumu¬ 
lated during the throe months, which ha* 
been piled up to await the lifting of the 
embargo on investment business. This 
accumulation should, of course, have a 
steadying effect on price* when busmen* is 
resumed; and this, in turn, will tend to 


disappoint those who wait to buy gilt-«dge 
bonds on a ten per cent basis. 

For buy-at-ths-bottom-and-sell-at-th*- 
top investors the dosing of the exchangee 
ha* been a signal merry. If the exchanges 
had remained open they would undoubtedly 
have seen their listed investments selling 
at a pric* lowxr than the one they paid; 
and that would have made them unhappy, 
though there te no reason why it should. 

The investment b as good os it was when 
they bought it and is yielding the return 
they calculated on. That ought to be en¬ 
tirely satisfactory. And in picking out a 
new investment It does not matter at all 
that it may poasibly, later on. sell some¬ 
what lower. If it is a sound investment 
and yields a good interest return It I* a 
goes! bargain, irrespective of whether it 
may »eil lower at some future time. 

The exchange* were closed to prevent a 
slump in security price*. When they are 
opened, no doubt, bank*, broker* and bond 
houwe with large amount* of securities on 
hand will try to uphold price*. But with 
open markets the actual equation between 
supply and demand will soon a men itaelf, 
and the level on which a given grade of se¬ 
curities ought to sell under conditions then 
existing will be determined. The moment 
that level is determined, people with invest- 
able capital lying in the banks had better 
buy, without waiting for the extraordinary 
bargain that may never materialize. 

And, whatever you do, do not buy any 
hlue-sky stuff, or any dubious, unproved, 
little-known stuff at any price. Stick to 
thing* you know are good. Thb is no time 
to consider even third-rate thing*. Here 
are some general rule*: 

Do not make any investment simply on 
the strength of an advertisement or circu¬ 
lar. If toe name* signed to the advertise¬ 
ment or circular are not already known to 
you as tboae of thoroughly responsible, 
wcU-mtnblished, reputable concerns, ask 
the nearest banker you know. If he, on hia 
cm n knowledge or on the advice of his city 
correspondent, cannot recommend the ad¬ 
vertiser, do not touch the investment. 

If you aro considering any bivestment, 
and cannot get a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion and recommendation of it from some¬ 
body you personally know to be trustworthy 
and experienced, let it alone. True, the in¬ 
vestment may possibly be a good one, though 
nobody you know and can roly on is able 
to get a satisfactory indorsement of it; but 
you do not have to take that chance. You 
have no business, in fact, to take the chance, 
because plenty of investment* that come 
with good credentials, and aro sold and 
recommended by concern* of high stand¬ 
ing, are available. 


Beating the List*-Hog 

T HE eavesdropper and tbe Unc-hog on 
party telephone lines ore attacked In the 
latent of tbe numerous invention* to stop 
the national habit of "listening in.*' The 
device is small and simple, inclosed in a 
little box attachable to any ordinary tele¬ 
phone instrument; and it b now going 
through tbe practical tat of daily trial on a 
number of rural telephone lines. A dial on 
the box give* the number* on the party line 
as well as a number for Central. By turning 
a pointer to any one of the numbers conver¬ 
sation become* impossible except between 
the two number* so connected, and no other 
instruments on the line can detect the con¬ 
versation. At the end of tbe talk the line 
automatically restore* itself to normal. This 
takes rare of the listening-in trouble. 

In order to provent the unreasonable use 
of the bne by any of tbe patrons, another 
little device at the central olfice. at the end 
of throe or five minute*—whichever the 
manager sets it for—will throw all tbe tele¬ 
phone* on the whole line into the circuit, 
so tbe conversation will no longer be secret. 
Thus any other person on the line will get 
a chance to kick for the use of the line. If 
no other patron insists on using the bne tbe 
original talkers can have throe minutes 
more for secret conversation. 

Each of the boxes has an emergency call, 
which can be reached only by smashing a , 
small pane of glass. If a secret conversa¬ 
tion is going on and some other patron has 
an important and immediate cm'l to moke 
he can send in this emergency call and 
obtain Central’s attention without delay. 



Chilly -Weather 
Comfort 


You can laugh at the 
snow and the winter 
winds when you're snug 
and warm in a Cloth- 
craft overcoat* 

Light weight, warmth, 
great durability. That's 
where pure-wool come* 
in — all Clothcraft 
Clothes, you know, arc 
guaranteed all-wool. 

Then, too, there's the 
fine workmanship. 
Every little operation in 
making a suit or over¬ 
coat has been perfected 
in the Clothcraft shop*. 

Thousands of dollars 
aro? saved liy this scien¬ 
tific tailoring and nut 
back into fabrics, lin¬ 
ings and other additions 
to quality. 

That’s why we can 
offer you such a variety 
of beautiful Clothcraft 
patterns in suits and 
overcoats at $10 to $22. 

You’ll be specially in¬ 
terested in Clothcraft 
No. 4130 Blue Serge 
Special that wells for 
$18.50. 


The Clothcraft Store 


Writ* I* * V*im Ca_ 6 N 

* CUi. Avr , cWUul. OSto. for tW*r 
Style H«jk. m — — *r u4 tU +li m*A 
libit «ac4 In ' Mhrtcrt ••41*0.’' m>I • 
irmul m +r «4 tatrod»ct»u* to Ite 
LlotU.-idt bluer rwmt y»u. 
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Labor is effort. Ability 
is Experience. Let the 
last guide the first and 
Brains govern both. Then 
will you have a product 
expressing Brains. 

It is the guiding Ability 
and the governing Brains 
that make 

benjamin 
dbrrect Clofbes 

6r DISCERNING MEN fr YOUNG MEN 

( Hkll %> SifllD MHM»M 04*10 KW W 

the finest rcady-for-serrice 
garments in all the world 

Nor has that fact limitations— 
iti* relatively true of Benjamin 
Clothes at twenty dollars and 
to and through to forty dollars. 

The supreme strength of the 
Benjamin organization is man¬ 
ifested in the garments at 
$25.00. It is not merely 
a matter of disposition but 
of condition, since all vital 
factors—fabrics, tailoring and 
linings—are relatively cquaL 

You find in $25.00 Benjamin 
Correct Clothes the maximum 
dollars-and-cents value in the 
things that insure character, 
distinction and service, with¬ 
out a tax for luxury. 

Shall cm tend you the Hcah of New 
Mode's and the mxmr «*/ a merchant 
In yew iicinihj uho stemld coord if 
un honor to sen* a uu > Ya > Then. 

* fiud-<ard picesc, to. 
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WAR AND THE HEARTH 


as the soldiers in the field; as wanting to 
consider first and last the credit of Canada. 
The directors of u Montreal firm deferred 
payment of the preferred dividend, wish¬ 
ing, in spite of the reduction in butinem, 
to keep the finances of the company In h 
strong position and to take care of it* nine 
hundred employ***. 

“Our duty officially," wrote one man¬ 
ufacturer, "is to conduct ourwIvM no that 
our credit nhall be prwrv«*i|. Our duly | 
vatelv i* to play the game with good courage 
and bear the other fellow*! burden rather 
than a*k him to bear our*.’' 

“We have advised our employees," runs 
a dfflUlf llUff to customer*, "that, rain 
or nhine, temporary defeat or ultimate vie* 
tory, order* or no order*, we shall keep 
them nnd pay them until the war is over. 
If we have orders so much the better; if 
we have not then we ahull make flannel 
shirts and present them to the Red Crum 
Society for distribution among our brave 
lads at the front. God blew them! 

“Will you help us? Naturally we prefer 
orders; and the object of this letter us to 
ask you to refrain, as a patriotic duty, from 
buying your drwtw and your waists from 
American manufacturers at this crisis, and 
to place orders with Canadian bou*** that 
are crying for them to keep their help em¬ 
ployed.** 

Everywhere the motto Is: Uso Goods 
Made in Canada'. A household league of 
women ho* printed a list of household 
things made in Canada which ought to b« 
u*ed by Canadians. It goes without saying 
that there is a bar on things mode in Ger¬ 
many. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce has published a list of articles 
formerly imported from Germany. The 
idea Is tn bo patriotic in the fullest sense of 
the word; to stimulate trade so that men 
out of work may get employment. 

Advertisers frame their upoeals to the 

t iiblir. in much the same way. ralriola who 
sve nothing to gain personally buy space 
in the new* pa per*, begging peoj !•• •■■ w ■ 
Canada-mude goods, so as to employ Cana¬ 
dian workmen and Mp to look after thoae 
who remain at home. Newspapers publish 
in conspicuous place* and in heavy-faced 
type such items as these: 

“Every citizen In tha Dominion can be 
a unit In welfare work by purchasing tho 
product* of our own mills, looms onci far* 
toriew." 

“To irn»t that what you buy U madn in 
Canada w to conserve the natural resource* 
of the Dominion.*' 

“Every dollar spent in buying goods 
made in Canada is aiding some Canadian 
workman.” 

The Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Education of the Toronto schools wil'i 
disturbed when it found out thnt a con¬ 
tractor had subcontracted for Michigan- 
made doors, because they wen? cheaper 
than Canadian doors. At best. however, the 
suffering will be severe; and it will fall, for 
the tn<*4 part, on the common people. 

How Rich Mon Go on Half Pay 

“Look at the way I'm plnced," said a 
lumberman. “I’ve got my yanfe and mills 
full of wood, and there la a year’s rut in the 
river; but there lan’t a ghost of a chance of 
exporting it or selling it. I employ dose 
to four thousand men. and it taW about 
a million dollars to put me through the 
winter. Ordinarily I could got money from 
the banks; but now the hanks refuse to 
advance large sums. I’ve got a thousand 
married man in my employ and Ill keep 
them on at a lom; but I've got to let the 
rest of them go if I'm to hold tho firm 
together." 

Middlivrlaas people, and oven rich people, 
are on half pay. as it were. The rich man's 
method of putting himself on half pay is 
to rut down his luxuries; so wealthy house¬ 
holders are giving up their motor cars, and 
their chauffeurs are out of work. They are 
dismissing superfluous servants, nnd thcsui 
have nothing to do. Their wives am econ¬ 
omizing on gowns, and so dressmaker* am 
dismissing their assistants; and some of 
them ore glad to go out sewing by the day. 
The rich people are not entertaining, nnd 
caterers and florists are shutting up their 
shop*. 

Individually some cities are suffering less 
than others. It is said that Quebec is 
always the Inst to fed either a aepresuon 
or u boom. Besides, Quebec rcupt d a rich 


iComtlnuod from Pm go S9t 

harvest while the soldier* were at the vol¬ 
unteer camp. The population of the city 
was increased by a half. The hotels were 
full of visitors who *hop|»*d—the offlier* 
bought thtar out flu and the camp canteen* 
coined money. 

Ottawa wall not suffer much, for a large 
per ceil tage of tho people are government em¬ 
ployees. Toronto and Montreal ar*- feeling 
thodepreaftion mowt—particularly Montreal. 
Them is a hard *ort of irony in thm for M on- 
treal sent mom men to the front than any 
other city. Many little shops have failed in 
Montreal; commercial travelers are being 
laid off or having their salaries reduced; ana 
the dry‘dock men are all out of work—for 
where seven or eight steamers came in doily 
to load and unload, now there is hardly one. 

Keeping tho Soldiers Warm 

The need of collecting money was seen 
from the beginning; and it was also seen 
that the dependents of the fighting soldiers 
must be protected first. The Canadian 
Patriotic Fund, one of the bast-handled 
organisations that have ariaen out of the 
war, was begun by the Duke of Connaught. 
He a-.semlibd certain prominent men of 
Ontario and explained to them the need of 
caring for those dependent on the soldiers. 
He got through a special Art of Parliament 
at tne short session, voting fifty million 
dollars for this purpose. A central organ¬ 
ization was formed in Ottawa, and branch 
organizations in other places rapidly fol¬ 
lowed. 

All the funds collected go into the central 
branch. The coses requiring relief ore care¬ 
fully looked into by locul investigators. A 
soldier may or may not nwign his pay to 
his wife or mother; but, even though be 
does, she i wri m in addition a sum that 
will keep her going. If she has three chil¬ 
dren the executor* of the fund see that she 
gets as much a* forty-five dollars a month, 
exdudv* of her husbands or son's pay. If 
some employer or other organization pay* 
her anything that sum is deducted from tho 
forty-flvo dollar*. 

When the fund wo* atorted people were 
I to give money if they could, and if 
they (OUld Ml afford to nvo money, to do¬ 
nate anything they could spare. An old 
woman of eighty, in Ottawa, rime to head¬ 
quarter* and soid she was too poor to 
givn money, but that she wanted to offer 
the only piece of jewelry* she had except her 
wedding ring, a quuint old brooch —which 
had belonged to her mother—of gold act 
with pearls and containing a lock of her 
grandmother's hair. It was sold by auction 
at a dinner given to the executors of the 
Fund: and it brought a hundred dollars. 

A little girl came in with a set of Queen 
Victoria Jubilee stamps, which her mother 
hod collected a* u young girl, and which 
hod been her most c her lined powwaton. 
Another little girl, from Kingston, brought 
in a tiny hank of yam. A boy offered a 
little paper box full of copper*; he told he 
had been standing on a street comer for 
three day* to collect money, and he had 
fifty-seven cento. 

An old Belgian shotgun was put up at 
auction; and, just because it had the word 
Belgium stumped on it, it brought seven 
hundred and fifty dollar*. A girl whose 
lover had gone to the war sent in a box of 
candy, and it was sold for tan dollar*. 

From the beginning tho various wom¬ 
en's organizations of Canada began to work. 
Their first endeavor was to raise a hundred 
thousand dollars for a hospital ship or for 
ot her medico] service. Some women w ho had 
profited by the South African experience 
doubted whether hospital ships were needed 
*o much as some other things. Nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars was raised, almost 
two-thirds of which was appropriated to 
equip a hospitul to be called the Canadian 
W Oman's Hospital, near Portsmouth. Eng¬ 
land, the rest to be given to the Admiralty 
for the imiwriol military medical service. 

The next movement of the women was 
the storting of the Red Cross work. There 
had been an active Red Crows Association 
during the South African War, and a fund 
had been left over. A crons the whole terri¬ 
tory of Canada women at once began to 
make sheet*, shirts and bandages. 

More than one letter appeared from \*et- 
cran soldiers saying, without too much ex- 

E lar.ation, that sheets and bandages would 
e a waste of time. It was whispered thut, 
after the Boer War, the English burned 


bale after hale of sheets and shirts in South 
Africa. To the layman it seems a pity 
they did not hang them on the bushes of the 
veldt. Given time, there would be enough 
Boer* born to wear tlie shirts and be 
wrapped in the hIw*U- 

To** practical Canadian women began at 
once to stop r]| sentimental activity and to 
fight every' emotion not backed by judg¬ 
ment. They groaned when they heard that 
the worker* had already mode *U milts* of 
sheet*, and they called a halt. Their con¬ 
certed voice* rowo in tho sharp command: 
“Knit!” 

'Wherever the mongo,” they said, “I 
can find sheet* and bandage* in the next 
town. Every one over there will b# making 
them. Knit!” 

One little old lady, who belonged to a 
group of women sewing for the Red Cros-* 
Society, nnd who had gone to Africa with 
her husband, was asked to tell her ex peri- 
eriet». She shook her bead; she wan *hy 
of sneaking before an audience, however 
evnufl. When they insisted ahe rose. 

,4 I really cannot make u speech.” she 
aaid: "but, us many of you know, my hut- 
hand 1* bedridden from his experiences in 
the South African W r ux—not because of 
wound*, but because of rheumatism. A 
wound h*aK but rheumatism like his does 
not. My hudiand *ay» be often lay out all 
night, encamped on the bare ground, and 
beard brave, big men tabbing from the 
cold. I can't make a aiwacb, but sheet* 
don't make men warm, I have a aon going 
to the front, and I gave him the stocking* 
and a RoUklava cap and cholera band and 
shirt nnd scarf thnt I had knitted for my 
huiband after the South African War — not 
that they did my hushand any good, but It 
helped me. Now mv son will wear tbaffh 
1 can't make a speech; hue I can't hear to 
think of any woman's son. who wouldn't 
cry for a wound or for hunger or for wpari- 
tHua. crying for the cold, when he's giving 
all he has lor the Empire. 1 know I can 
keep one boy warm besides my son.” 

Everybody Looming to Knit 

Some of thwM* people were young girls, 
sewing away as they would at any Dorcas 
*cm iety, on whom the realization of w hat 
war meant had not dawned. Other* were 
sending lovers and husband* and sons to 
the front; but they had been, perhaps, pn- 
occupicd with the emotional price they and 
their men were paying, and with fear of 
death and wounding. They had not thought 
much of wcarino* and cold. Tear* fell on 
the cotton and the scissor*; and they were 
ut away, and knitting needles ana yarn 
rought out. To-day. m many a club in 
Canada, while some report or literary paper 
is being read, the member* ply knitting 
needles in a Cushion that would have de¬ 
lighted their frrandmothen. 

“Don't knit tbe wrong thing*!” corm* 
the warning advice. "Remember that chol¬ 
era bands ought to fit and that an inexperi¬ 
enced knitter cannot possibly make them 
to fit. Let the faciorltu provide them, ard 
you stick to knitting socks. A man cun 
almost wear a pair out In two days of forced 
marching.” 

"We can't make too many Kicks.” said 

S ieen Mary. "Give me three hundred 
ouaand pair* more!” 

Prince** Pal’* eleven hundred men had 
not bawl provided with Balaktava caps; so 
the women knitted them. It got* without 
saying that when thirty-three thousand 
men had to be equipped certain of their 
supplies fuilcd to reach somo of them—Mich 
as helmet caps. The women hastened to 
provide them. 

Tbr men liked wristlet* for cold or rainy 
weather, and the government did not allow 
for them. Some of the Winnipeg men came 
to the Yalrartser camp with long woolen 
scarfs to wind round neck and chest, ard 
the other men thought they would lii c 
scarfs too. They had only to ask. Thr y 
were exactly in the position of convalescent 
children, w ho may have anything they wont. 
Finally the men wanted mittens knit with 
a thumb und one finger, and thousands of 
women are taking comfort in learning to 
vnukc them. 

“Don’t knit the wrong things!" comes 
the advice. “ Remember we may need the 
twenty-five cent* you spend for yam for 
some other i>ur|x»*e.” 

The Red Crons people intend to make r.o 
mistakes. They have sent a man over the 
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Delicious Golden 
Dates 


Dust-proof 

Packages 


From the 
Garden of 
Eden 


Wst.nd.rd DROMEDARY Product 

X X 


Any one mailed for your 
_ grocer’s name 
and 10 cents 


at lCM part of the suppl** they formerly 
got from Germany. 

It appear. a* though no device to amine 
aid and to keep up courage has been undis¬ 
covered. There ser-na to be a Urit compact 
to minimize tbe ilia of the prwent by look¬ 
ing forward to a prosperous future. Cana¬ 
dian. are reminded that though the outside 
world will lend them Um money now it will 
huy more of their product.. They are told 
that thirty-thrw* thousand men ore gone, 
which will give employment to thousand* 
of the unemployed, who will take their 
places. They are told that the war ha* 
brought to North Toronto what rany turn 
out to be the biggest horae market of the 
world. They are reminded that neat Hum¬ 
mer the Continent will not be overrun with 
wealthy tourist*, and that there must be a 
See-jtmr-home-country-firwt movement, in 
which Canada .hould attrart marked at¬ 
tention. Even the .tree? car. have such 
porter, a. this: 

BRITAIN’S MOTTO 
brsiNE88 as usual! 

Of lAc tot who drikes <tl Enpiami know her 
u'hrtU it] remmerer Imm ; 

Of fAc sAip* that tear with England «f her 
Jortory funner Wit— 
for the /rtf Wort /(Wl the ettnmm, find kin 
heart moW yualr* n.'h dr, ad, 

II hen behind the man in khaki in tht man 
irko trefu hi* ht\uf! 

In one ftupert Canada may profit by tbe 
war. The hack-to-the-land movement is 
•cure to come. Canada ha* an area about 
a. large as the whole of Europe; she has 
about four hundred raUlicm acre* of the 
tinmt agricultural land waiting to be culti¬ 
vated. 

Thi* war ha* already shown the think¬ 
ing Canadian* that no long a* a man ha* a 
form of hi. own hr runnot lour hi* job, and 
hi. (noil problem i* solved for him. A clerk, 
dependent on the r**ourcv» of the city m 
which he live., when ho t- thrown out of 
work feel* the ground dipping from un¬ 
der hi* fee?— precisely because It i. not hi* 
ground. 

Already men on half pay, fearful they 
may lot* even that, are reading pamphlet* 
on farming, trying to see what they could 
raise and how far they could go with a very 
tittle capital. The impulse is aided by the 
fart that crop* are unusually good in Can¬ 
ada ihk* year—specially such thing, aa 
grain, vegetable, and fruit. There may be 
increased work for laborer*, a* the Cana¬ 
dian farmer, have been asked to plow un 
increased acreage. 

TA# Sporting Spirit of Canada 


nothing but a rood 
‘ eh th* 


however, m 
U nderneath w 

vulnerable flmh that i* easily hurt. Thp 
war ha* given Canada a deep scar, finan¬ 
cially arwt emotionally. 

M lt’. hard to go through It again." said 
an old w oman, w ho*, mm wa* a Keen let 
who had fought in South Africa and had 
Railed with the Canadian oversea expedi¬ 
tion to fVght for th* Empire a nko nd lime. 
"The days I drewd are not far oft, when the 
printed ffc*la come In of the men who are 
dead and wounded. 1 r>-ad them slowly for 
fear the next name may be my Lad's: and 
before every name 1 my a prayer: 'O God, f 
don't let it be ray son! 

Poor old woman! It was. after all. only 
human, perhaps, that she should pray: "O 
God. don't let it be my son! Let it be nomr 
other woman*, eon!" 

When the w ar b over the Canadian* will 
begin their rreorartrurtion in the spirit Ian- 
com advised in hi. Second Inaugural Ad- 
4tm is 

" With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with flrmn*** in th* right, a* God 

J ive* uxiAw th* right - let uw strive to 
wish the work we are in: to bind up the 
ivation'* wound*; to rare for him who shall 
Have borne the battle, and for hi* widow 
and h* orphan; to do all which may achieve 
a juet and ladling ptftr* . . . with all 
naikKto." 


M (lnwl eat" s»i rmdy, Drum- 
filar> Date* are also juM »« real a 
food a* m**t, cggi i»c bread. They 
air a granith food for chilJien awd 
a food for men and WHurn, 
Uroiwcdiry Ikitr* are not noli highlv 
iiiKiri>liir.g; thev are e;i>il> Jigotcd 

awd d«h«b Ukiiiir. With Li>ir 
aid Aii**r !•» irmpl the 


n.ry make an ideal fuml. Surli 
dun notr childrrn <if u« all. 

Buy Dwmrdin l>*ir« regular!*, 
;i% you hoy meat and bread. TUcs 
belong in y«*ir regular diet, lliri 
Wrd theni«r|vr« M ihr in»ling <if 
snanv unusual di>lirt drwrihrJ ii 

PRIZE RECIPE BOOK 
Ft ee on fftfoair 


Standard Dromedary Products 


H*»r%c. DROMfDAfcY DATIS llirir M 
DAT1WT *rTTU nail* Irum t>roiMsA*rv 
!»«'« u-1 oat*. A iVIrVvj* .111.1 Dim ir!«.'•- 
m* '<t>reitl l«*r 

nfOUfPARY COCOAHUT .< a* fill 


%» tliou*li $*>! O ilir* in im»l, 

> 'lrr«akn , |iiiu" < aiton*. 

0R0HC0AKT TAPIOCA i* » em fc*c»i 
• I'uiMy pNnuVjiH TniSorw. wh fnl 

‘lllrt «til ‘ •». Il IHI 


other 


•our grocer 
produce*. 


H* fuss them or can easily supply you 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 

Dep4_ K. 375 Waihinglaa Strwot Now York 


w*u to wateh wuppUw. ami cable bark re- 
|*jrU of the need* at the front. Mean¬ 
time then? in no doubt about the need of 
supplies. JuMt before the Canadian over¬ 
sea expedition sailed. Ottawa alone shipped 
forty-seven bale* of clothing. 

Arx»ther work Canadian women nrw con¬ 
tinuing oagwrly l* th* colWtion for th* 
Belgian r*lW iuppliw. Th*y or* ahippinir 
money, clothing, food—everything that will 
carry. The sympathy of Canadian* foe 
Belgium i* very strong. The>* reaiite, al- 
mo*t as though they had seen It, the des¬ 
perate of thouMnda of men, women 
and children — stri j»ped of their booiet* and 
their harvests; tbeir towns a* well as their 
b«nw <itwtroy<*d: the very face of their 
familiar landiape changed: with no pow- 
fwwsiona but tbe riot ken they wear; suffer¬ 
ing from the lews of their husband* and 
brothers, fathers, mother* and children; 
without a country and without food. Love 
and gratitude for tbe little country makes 
the Canadian* want to shore with her. Tbe 
government ha* appropriated twenty-five 
thousand dollars and more will be forth¬ 
coming from that source, while private 
contribution* or* multiplying. 

Soaking tha Bright Slda of War 

Th* women, like the manufacturer* and 
other patriotic bu*in*w» men, have a keen 
ralliaiftofe of the number of people out of 
work. 

"NAe can't minimize it." said one mem¬ 
ber of the International Council of Women. 
"When live hundred girt* in Toronto 
answered an advertisement asking for one 
stenographer, it is a sign that time* are 
hard. 

The women have ertahlisbed hoarding 
cluba, where girl* shoe pay ha* been cut 
down ran live, or where girl* who have no 
work at all muy stay until they ran be oth¬ 
erwise provided for. There i* a plan on foot 
to smd unemployed |prt* to form*, where 
they can work for their board. There wiU 
k»* a hard problem there of readjustment; 
a stenographer will b* awkward at House¬ 
work and will not be muscular enough to do 
It well sb* may even rtrtk* her farmer 
hoat a* laxy. Yet all thi* l* part of th* price 
to b* paid for war. 

Th* problem of what to do with tbe men 
Ih equally difficult. Gardeners and chauf¬ 
feurs, when thrown out of work, cannot 
on a moment'* notice become carpenter* 
and brickluyem. 

The impulse to help goes on still, s keen 
a* it wo* at first. All sorts of good advice » 
being offered to the people. One newapo- 

E r warned them not to apetid tbeir money 
<* drunken sailors. They are told to 
avoid false economy, and not to be so sav¬ 
ing a* to deprive some one else of bread. A 
woman who is not obliged to diamiiw her 
rhurwoman should not Irt hnr go. AM bilk 
should b* paid promptly. Manufacturers 
working for th* soldiers orr exhorted to 
give them of their best, and ure reminded of 
th* urecrupulou* contractor* in the Cri¬ 
mean War and th* Civil War. All sorts of 
MUggeotlon* com* from women who** men 
are at th* front. 

"1 wtato," one such woman w70t* to a 
newspaper, "you would not print any more 
dreadful picturw of tbe war. You had on* 
tbe other day of a dying soldier, and It *«* 
railed Somebody's Son. When 1 looked at 
it 1 said; 'Somebody's Son! Why not 
mine?' Every woman with a boy at the 
front will feel un I do. We can show better 
fare* at borne if we don't meet our grief 
until we must." 

The doctor* of Welland and Poet Col- 
ttomc have offered to give their medical 
services without charge to the families of 
soldiers who have gone to die front. The 
Canadian life-insurance companies are in¬ 
juring thn lives of soldier* at an extra 
war-|*c*roium rata of only fifty dollar* a 
thousand, though they would he justified 
in asking a hundred- In I-ondon the odices 
of tli* Conudton Government are providing 
information a* to the requirements of the 
Canadian market, and are showing British 
merchant* how they can get from Canada 
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Full dress suit for $35 

made by 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

POME men hesitate about buy- 
^ ing full dress clothes, not 
because they do not want or need 
them, but because of the outlay. 

For such men, we have produced 
a special full dress suit for S35, 
made of fine black dress cloth, 
lined and faced with silk, hand 
tailored, silk braid on trousers, 
latest design. 

Dealers in our clothes arc prepared 
to supply you with this unusual value. 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

(loo d Clothes Makers 
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person in a mc*iiiJiautocnobil*eoAt,*tar*d ftt 
them a moment and t hen burnt out laughing. 

"ZAlUka!" screamed Coningshy. 

“WtH,'' she cried, ** that's what I coll 
some entrance! Lordy! But I must ho a 
night! " 

Sh t cAlmly opened a violpt leather tango 
box, withdrew various tntV* and mad* dex¬ 
terous use of them. fcouinting at herself in a 
mirror the six* of a silver dollar. 

FArrington groaned and shuddered, but 
•lelayed h» flight to watch the effect of this 
last arrival. 

Banning turned on ConlngHby and 
■touted: 

"This is your work! You've brought thfc 
woman here11 hop* you're wtk/Wd with It I" 

"My work 1 " piped Conlngeby wry ear- 
ntwily in hfc uuw falaetto. "I ntvpr had 
a thing to do with it; but if Zaliska in good 
enough for you to dine with in New York it 
ian't square for you to innult her her* in 
your own bouse." 

"I'm not inaulting her. When I dined 
with her it «u at your invitution, you little 
fool!" foamed the Senator. 

ZaiJ ink a danred to him on her toe®, planted 
her tiny figure before him and folded her 
arms. 

"Be calm, Tracy; I will protect you!*' 
she Ha pod sweetly. 

"Tracy! Tracy!" gasped Mr*. Banning. 

Miiw i ’oil in gw cod laughed uioud. She 
and the Uiahop seemed to be the only per¬ 
sons present who werr enjoying tl jcrmelvew. 
Outside. the machine that had brought 
ZaJiska had backod noisily off the steps and 
was now retreating. 

"Oh. cheer up, everybody !" said Zaliaka, 
hoping herself to a chair. "My machine's 
gone back to town; but I only brought u 
*ui:-c**e, ao 1 can't slay forever. By the 
way. you might bring it in, Harold, she 
remarked to Coningsby with a yawn. 

Mr*. Hanning alone seemed willing to 
cot* with her. 

" If you are aa French a* you look, ma¬ 
demoiselle, I suppose " 

"FYench, ha! Sot to aay aha! ] sound 
like a toothpaste all right, but I was bom 
in good old Urbana, Ohio. Your face reg¬ 
ister* sorrow- and distress. madam. Kindly 
smile, if you idenae!" 

"No Impertinence, young woman! It 
may inU-rtwt you to know that the court* 
haven't yet freed me of the ti*w that hind 
me to Tracy Hanning, and until I get my 
decree he Ih still my htadiand. If that ha* 
entered into your frivolou* head kindly tell 
me who Invited >ou to this hou>*-" 

The girl touted, peer*! into her tango 
box, and slowly drew out a crumpled bat of 
yellow paper, which she extemUd toward 
her inquisitor with the lijw of her fingers. 

"Thin message," Mrs. Hatimivg an¬ 
nounced. “'was **nt from Rerkville Tues¬ 
day night." And then her face jaded. 
" Incredible I" die breathed heavily. 

Gadwby caught the telegram as it flut¬ 
tered from her hand. 

"Head it!" commanded Mias Colllng- 
wood. 

'Mapem<usfxi.e Helene Zauska. 

-New Kochrile. N. Y. 

"Everything arranged. Meet me at Sen¬ 
ator Hannings country home. Corydon. 
MiveachumutA, Thursday evening at eight. 

"AlXMllKKT GlDDINGfl, 

"Bishop of Tuscarora." 

The Bishop snatched the telegram from 
Gudsliy and verified the detective’* reading 
with unfeigned ustonishment. The reading 
of this rorwage evoked another outburst of 
merriment from Mew Colli ngwood. 

" Zalfok II." fluted young Coningsby," bow 
dare you!" 

"Oh, l never take a don*," said Zalisko. 
" l gurwd it w as one of your jokes; and I 
always thought it would he real sporty to 
be married by a bishop." 

"Yew." sum! Mbs Cnllingwood frigidly. 
"I suppve you've tried everything fis»f” 

The 13 b hop mrt Mrs. Banning's demand 
that he explain himself with all the gravit> 
his good-natured countrnani'e i-ould :uwum^. 

" It's too deep for me. I give it up'" he 
said. He crowd to Zalbka «mt took Iter 
hand. 

"My dear voung woman, 1 apologise us 
sincerely as though I were the guilty man. 
I never heard of you Iwtfore in my life; and 
1 wasn't anyw here near Berkville da> before 
y*et*rday. The receipt of my ow n telegram 
in New Hamj»*hir* at ap|>nixiinut«*]y the 
sum* hour prove* that irrefutably." 


"Oh, that'll he all right. Bishop." said 
Zaliska. "I'm ;uil us pleased os though 
you really »*nt it." 

Mm Collingwood had lighted her pi|»— 
a performance that drew from Zuiinkn an 
astonished: 

"Well, did you ever! Gwvndolin, what 
have we here? " 

"What I'd like to know." cried Mrs. Ban¬ 
ning, ybddlng suddenly to tears, "ia what 
you ve done witli Arabella!" 

The mention of Arabella precipitated a 
w ild fusillade of question* and replies. She 
had been kidnaped. Mm. Banning charged 
in tome that rolled somberly through flu 
house, and Tracy Banning should be brought 
to book for It. 

"You knew the courts would give her to 
me and it was you who lured her away and 
hid her. This contemjitible little Coningsby 
w as your Ideal of a huaband for Arabella, to 
further your own schemes with his father. 
1 knew it all the lime! And you planned to 
meet him here, with this rrwilure, in your 
own house! And he’» admitted that you’ve 
been dining with her. It'a too much! It's 
more than I should be asked to suffer, after 
all after all I*ve borne!" 

"1/M>k here. Mrs. Lady; creature is a 
name I won't stand for!" flamed Zaliska. 

"If you’ll all stop making u rotten 
fuw-" w heeted Coningsby. 

"If we cun ail be reasonable beings for a 
few minutes-" began the Bishop. 

Before they could finish their sentence* 
Gadsby leaped to the doorway, through 
which Farrington was stealthily creeping, 
and dragged him bark. 

"It seems to me." said the detective, de¬ 
positing Farrington, cowed and frightened, 
in the center of the group, whien closed 
tightly About him. "that it's about turn* 
this fellow was giving un account of him¬ 
self. Everybody in thr room was mild 
here by a fuke telegram, and I'm positive 
thb is the scoundrel who sent 'em." 

"He undoubtedly enticed us here for thn 
purpose of robbery." said Senator Banning; 
"and the sooner we put him in jail the 
better." 

If you'll let me explain began 

Farrington, whose shirt collar had been 
torn Inomi when the detective grabbed him 
and whose bedraggled apjicoruni’e was lit¬ 
tle calculated to inspire confidence, 

"We’ve already hud too many explana¬ 
tions!" declared Mrs. Banning. " In all my 
visits to jails and jienitentiarie* I've rarely 
seen a man with a worse fain* than the pris¬ 
oner's. I shouldn't be at all surprised tf he 
turned out to he a murderer," 

"Rubbish!" sniffed Mins Colllngwood. 
"He looks like somebody's chauffeur who's 
been joy-rolling in the mud." 

The truth would never he believed. Far¬ 
rington riwolved to lie boldly. 

-1 was on my way to Lenox snd mi»*-d 
the road. I entered these grounds merely 
to make inqmrw* mid get some gumjline. 
Thia man you call Gadsby assaulted me and 
dragged me in here; and. hs I have nothing 
to do with any of you or your trouble*, I 
protect against being detuined longer." 

Gadsby*s derisive laugh exprvwd the 
general incredulity. 

"You didn't say anything to me about 
gasoline. You were prowling round the 
house, and when l nabbed you you tried 
to bolt. 1 guews we'|| just hold on to you 
until we find out who sent all those fake 
telegrams." 

*' We‘11 bold on to him until »t find out 
who’s kidnuped AralieHu." dcrlarnl Mrs. 
Banning. 

"That’s u happy mggrrtion. Fanny," 
affirmed the Senator, for the first time re¬ 
laxing his severity toward his wife. 

" What's this outlaw '* name? " demanded 
Mm Collingwood in lugubrious tones. 

Clever criminals never disclosed their 
identity. Farrington hud no intention of 
telling his name. He flowered lit them ** 
he involuntarily lifted hi* hand to his mud- 
spattered face. Senutor Banning Juin|*d 
liAck. stepping heavily on CnoIng-by'H f<*t. 
Cofiingshv'h how I of j»ain caused Zaliskn to 
laugh with delight. 

"If you hold me luwe you’ll pay dearly 
for it." *aid Farrington fiercely. 

44 Dear, dear; the little boy's going lo 
cry!" mocked the dancer. "I think he’d 
be niie if be had his face washed. By the 
Wgy* who's giving this party anyhow? I'm 
perfectly famished and just a little teeny- 
teeny bite of food would go far toward sav¬ 
ing your little Zaliaka's life." 
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14 That’s another qusor thing about all 
this1 M exclaimed the Senator. “Some or.* 
opened the house and stocked it with pro 
visions. The can-taker got a telegram pur¬ 
porting to be from mo telling him I’d U* 
down with a house party. However, th- 
servants are not here. The scoundrel who 
arranged oil this overlooked that.” 

This for some ocrult reason drew atten¬ 
tion back to Farrington, and Gadsby shook 
him severely, presumably in the hope of 
jnrrir.g loose some information. Karrinc 
ton rosentrd being shaken. He stood glumly 
watching them and awaiting hi* fate. 

“It looks as though you’d all have to 
spend the night here.” remarked the Sci. 
•tor. M There are no trains out of Coryden 
until ten o’clock to-morrow. By mornirg 
we ouqht to be able to fbc the responsibility 
for thia dastardly outrage. Meantime 
meantime t his criminal shall be locked up! ” 
“Shudders, and clank, clank, os the pri- 
oner goee to his doom,” mocked Zallsku. 

“The sooner he’B out of my sight th** 
better,*' Mm. Banning agreed heartily. “If 
he’s hidden my poor dear Arabella away 
somewhere he’ll pay the severest penalty of 
the law for It. I warn him of that.” 

“In some states they hang kidnapers,” 
Mbs Collingwood recalled, os though the 
thought of hanging gave her pleasure. 

“We’ll put the prisoner in one of th* 
servants' room* on the third Itoor,” said the 
Senator; “and in the morning we’ll drive 
him to Fittabeld and turn him over to the 
authorities Bring him along, Gad*by«” 
Gad*by dragged Farrington upetaire and 
to the back of the house, with rather mor»- 
force than was Decenary. Banning led the 
way, hearing a poker he had snatched up 
from the fireplace. Pushing him rouehl:. 
into the butier’a room, Gadsbv told Far¬ 
rington to hold up hk» hands and be searched. 

“Well just have a look at your pockets, 
young man. No foolishncas now!' 


oung n 
This 


was the last straw. Farrington 
fought. For the first time in his life b«- 
struck his fellow man, and enjoyed the sen 
sation. Ho was angry, and the instant 
Gadsbv thrust a hand into his coat pocket 
be landed on the detective's nose with all the 
ginger he could put into the blow. 

Banning dropped the poker and ran out. 
slAmming the door after him. Two mow- 
sharp punches in the detective's face caused 
him to jump for a corner and draw his gun. 
As he swung round, Farrington grabbed 
the poker and dealt the officer's wrist u 
sharp thwack that knocked the pistol to the 
floor with a bang. In a second the gun was 
in Farrington's hand and he backed to the 
door ar.d jerked it open. 

“Come in her**, Senator!” he said as 
Banning's white face appeared. “Don’t 
yell or attempt to make a row. I want you 
to put the key of that door on the inside. 
If you don't I m going to shoot your friend 
here. I don’t know who or what he is, but 
if you don't obey orders I'm going to kill 
him. And if you're not pretty lively with 
that key I’m goinr to shoot you too. Shoot¬ 
ing is one of the rwst things I do -careful 
there. Mr. Gadsby I If you try to rush me 
you're a dead man!” 

To demonstrate his prowets he played 
on both of them with the automatic. Gadsby 
stood blinking, apparently uncertain what 
to do. The key in Banning’s hand beat a 
lively rat-tat in the lock as the frightened 
statesman shifted it to the inside. Farring¬ 
ton was enjoying himself; it was a sweeter 
pleasure than he had ever before tasted to 
find that be could point pistols and intim¬ 
idate senators and detective*. 

“That win do; thanks! NowMr.Gadaby, 
or whatever your name is, I must trouble 
you to remove yourself. In other words, 
get out of here—quick! There's a bed in this 
room and I'm going to make myself com¬ 
fortable until morning. If you or any of 
you make any efTort to annoy me during the 
night I’ll shoot you. without the slightest 
compunction. And when you go down¬ 
stairs you may save your faces by telling 
your friends that you ve locked me up and 
searched roe, and given me the third de¬ 
gree- and anything you please; hut don't 
you dare come back I Just a moment more. 

! 'lease! You’d better give yourself fust aid 
or nosebleed before you go down, Mr. 
Gadsby; but not here. The sight of blood 
is displeasing to me. That ia all now. Good 
night, gentlemen! ” 

He turned the key, heard them confer¬ 
ring in low tones for a few minutes, and 
then they retreated down tbe hall. Zolbka 
had begun to thump the piano. Her voice 
rn*e stridently to the popular air: Any 
Time's a Good Time When Hearts are Light 
and Merry. 
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Farrington sat on th* bod and ronaofed 
himadf with a cigarette. As a fiction writer 
he had siren much study to human mo¬ 
tives; but just why the delect oh l® Arabella 
had mixed him up in this fashion with the 
company below was beyond him. Perver¬ 
sity was all be could see in it. He recalled 
now that she herself had chosen all the 
names for her list, with the exception of 
Ban nine and Gadsby; and, now that he 
thought of it, h he had more or lem directly 
suggtwted them. 

1 o be sure be had named the Senator; 
but only in a whimsical spirit, as be might 
have named any other person whose name 
was familiar in contemporaneous history. 
Arabella had accepted it, he remembered, 
with alacrity. He had read in the news¬ 
papers about the Banning*' marital dilti- 
I'uluos, and he recalled that Coningsby, a 
millionaire in one of the Western mining 
states, had been implicated with Banning 
in a big irrigation scandal. 

It was no wonder Mrs. Banning had been 
outraged by her husband’s effort* to marry 
Arabella to the wheeling eon of the mag¬ 
nate. In adding to the dramati* persons 
Zalbtku. whose name had glittered on Broad¬ 
way in the btgrat sign that thoroughfare had 
ever seen, Arabella had contributed another 
element to the situation, which caused Far¬ 
rington to grin broadly. 

He looked at his watch. It mm only 
nine-thirty, though it seemed that eterni- 
t*w had rolled by since hit first encounter 
with Gadshy. He had taken a pistol away 
from a detective of reputation and pointed 
it at a United States Senator; and be was 
no longer the Farrington of yesterday, but 
a very different being, willing that liter* 
ature should go hong so long os he followed 
this life of jaunty adventure. 

After a brief rest be opened the door cau¬ 
tiously, crept down the back atairi to the 
second floor, and, venturing aa dose to the 
main stairway an he dared, heard lively talk 
in the hall below. Gadsby, It seemed, was 
for leaving the house to bring help and the 
proposal waa not meeting with favor. 

** I refuse to be left here without police 
protection," Mrs. Hanning waa saying with 
determination. "We may all bo murdered 
by that ruffian." 

"He’a undoubtedly a dangvroux crook." 
said the officer; " but hc’a aafe for tho night. 
And in the morning wc will take him to jail 
and find means of identifying him." 

"Then for the love of Mike." chirruped 
Zaluka from the piano, "let’s have some¬ 
thing to cat!" 

Farrington chuckled. Gadsby and Ban¬ 
ning had not told the truth about their effort* 
to lock him up. They were both cowards, 
he reflected; and they had no immediate 
Intention, at least, of returning to molest 
him- 

After a glance through the guest room be 
meditated a dash downstair* for the front 
door, but decided against it a* a foolish risk. 
In a room where Hanning's suit-case waa 
spread open he acquired an electric lamp, 
which he thrust into his pocket. Sound* 
of merry activity from the kitchen indi¬ 
cated that Zaluka had begun her raid on 
the jam pot*, assisted evidently by all the 
company. 

One thought was uppermost in hi* mind — 
he must leave the house us quickly art pos¬ 
sible and begin the search for Arabella! He 
wonted to look into her eyes again; be 
wanted to bear her laughter aa be told of 
the result of her plotting. There was more 
to the plan had outlined at the tea 
house than had appeared, and he meant to 
know iu why» and wherefore*; but he 
wanted to sen h*c for her own sake. His 
pub** tingled aa b* thought of her—the 
incomparable girl with the golden-brown 
ey*<e and the heart of laughter! 

He cautiously rai»od a window in one of 
the fclncping room* and began flashing hi* 
lamp to determine hi* position. Ho wa* at 
the r«ar of tbo house and the rain purred 
softly on tbo flat roof of a ono-atory exten¬ 
sion of the kitchen, fifteen feet below. Tho 
sooner he risked breaking hi* neck and be¬ 
gan the pursuit of Arabella the better; »o 
he threw out his rubber coat and let himself 
out on the sill. 

He dropped and gained the roof in safety. 
Below, on one side, were the lights of the 
dining room, and through the open win¬ 
dow-* be saw his late companions gathered 
about the table. The popping of a cork 
evoked cheer*, which be attributed to 
ZalUka and Coningsby. He noted the Bishop 
and Misa Collingwood in earnest conversa¬ 
tion at one end of the room, and caught a 
glimpse of Banning staggering in from the 
pantry bearing a stack of plates, while his 
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wife dintributHl napkins. They were rally¬ 
ing nobly to the demand** on their enforced 
hoep*tality. 

He cram led to the farther side of the roof. 
Hwung over and let go, and the moment he 
touched the earth wun off with mil speed for 
the rood. It wa a Rood to be free again, and 
he ran as he had not run since his school- 
dap, stumbling and falling over unseen 
obstaclas in his haste. In a sunken garden 
ho tumbled over a stone honrh with a force 
that took the wind out of him for a moment: 
but he rubbed his bruised legs and resumed 
hit flight. 

Suddenly he heard someone running over 
the gravel path thmt paralleled the drive- 
may. He Mop tied to Itoten, caught the 
glimmer of a light—the roereM faint spark, 
aa of some one flashing an electric Lamp— 
and then heard sounds of rapid retreat 
toward the road. 

Resolving to learn which member of the 
party mas tearing, he changed hie course 
and. by keeping the lights of the house at 
his back, quickly gained the stone fence at 
the roadside. 

When he had climbed halfway o'er he 
heard some one stirring outside the mall 
batwttfl him and tho gate; then a motor 
BUirtod mith a whir and an electric head¬ 
light was Hashed on blindingly. As the ma¬ 
chine pushed its way through tho tangle of 
wot mmods into tho open road he clambered 
over, snapped his lamp at the driver, and 
cried out in astonishment os the light struck 
Arabella full in the foe*. 

She ducked her head quickly, swung her 
car into t he middle of the road, and stopped. 

“Who la that!*' she demanded sharply. 

•‘Wail just a minutel I want to speak 
to you; l have ten thousand things to say to 
you!” be shouted above the thumping of 
the engine. 

She shut off the power instantly, flushed 
her lamp on him. and burst out laughing. 
She mas buttoned up tightly in u rubber 
coat, but ware no hat; and her liair hud 
tumbled loose and hung met about her face. 
Her oyvs danced mith merriment. 

"Oh, it's too »oon!" she said, putting 
up her hand to shut out the light be was 
holding on hur face. "Not a mard to say 
to-night; but to-morrow at four o'clock 
we snail meet and talk it over. You have 
done beautifully superbly!" aho contin¬ 
ued. "1 was looking through the window 
when they dragged you off upstairs. And I 
heard every word everybody said! Isn't 
it perfectly glorious?-particularly Zaliakal 
What an awful mistake it would have b«-n 
if we'd Lett her out I Back, sir! I'm on my 
way!'* 

Before he could speak, her car shot for¬ 
ward. He ran to nin own machine and 
flung himself into it. By the time be got 
under way Arabella mas half a mile ahead. 
Her car, a low-hung white roadster, moved 
with incredible speed. The rear light rose 
until it became a dim red Mar on the crest 
of a stoop hill, and a second later it blinked 
him good-by as it dipped down on the 
farther side. 

Ho gained the hilltop and let tho machine 
run It* madekmt. When he reached the 
bottom he was sure bo mas gaining on the 
Hying car. but suddenly the guiding light 
vanished. He checked his speed to study 
the trail more carefully, found that he bad 
loot it, turned back to a crossroad where 
Arabella had plunged more deeply into the 
hills, mod mas off again. 

The rood mas a strange one and hid¬ 
eously soggy. The tuil light of Arabella's 
car brightened and faded with the varying 
fortune* of the two machines; but he mode 
no appreciable gain. She was leading him 
into an utterly strange neighborhood, and 
after half a dozen turns he was loot. 

Then his car landed suddenly on a sound 
piece of road and ho opened the throttle 
wUle. Tho rain had ceased and pateba of 
Mara began to blink through the broken 
clouds, but ns his hopes rote tho light he 
maa following disappears*!; and a moment 
later be was elan ping on his brako. 

The road had landed him at the edge of 
a watery waste he was unable to identify— 
a fact of which he became aware only after 
he had tumbled out of his machine and 
walked off a dock into It. Some one yelled 
to him from a bouw at the water's edge 
und threatened to shoot if he didn’t make 
himself scarce. And it was not Arabella's 
voirt! 

He slipped and fell on the wet planks, 
and his incidental remarks pertaining to 
this catastrophe were translated into a hos¬ 
tile declaration by the owner of the voice. 
A gun went off with a roar and Farrington 
sprinted for his machine. 


u If you've finished your target practice,” i 
he called from the cor with an effort at 
Irony," may be you'll tell what this place US’* 

The reply staggered him: 

"This pood's on Mr. Banning's place. 
It's private grounds and ye can’t get through 
here. What ye doin' down here anyhow7" I 

Farrington knew what he waa doing. He 
was looking for Arabella, m ho had appar¬ 
ently vanished into thin air; but the tone 
of the man did not encourage confidences. 
He mas defeated and chagrined, to any 
nothing of being chilled to the bone. 

"You orto turned off a mile back there; 
this is a private road," the man volunteered 
grudgingly, "and the gate ain’t fotn’ to be 
opened no more to-night." 

Farrington got his machine round with 
difficulty and slowly started back. His re¬ 
flections were not pleasant odo. Arabella 
had been having sport with him. She had 
led him in a semicirde to a remote corner of 
her father's estate, mcrelv, it seemed, that 
he might tumble into a pond concealed for 
the purpose or be shot by the guardian of 
the marine front of the property. 

He had not thought Arabella capable of 
this; it mas not like the brown-eyed girl 
who had fed him tea and sandwiches two 
days before to lure him into such a trap. 
In his bewildered and depressed state of 
mind be again doubted Arabsila. 

He reached home at one o'clock and took 
counsel of his pipe until three, brooding 
over his adventure. 

Hope returned mith the morning. In the 
bright sunlight he was ashamed of having 
doubted Arabella: and yet he groped in the 
dark for an explanation of her conduct. 
His reasoning powers failed to find an expla¬ 
nation of that lost trick of here in leading 
him over the worst roads in Christendom, 
merely to drop him Into a Lake In her fa¬ 
ther's buck yard. She might have got rid 
of him easier than that! 

The day’s events began early. Aa be 
stood in the doorway of his garage, waiting 
for the chauffeur to extract his runabout 
from its shell of mud, be saw Godsby and 
two strange men Hit by in a big limousine. 
As noon as his car was ready be jumped in 
and set off. mith nopurpose but to kocp in 
motion. He, the Farrington of rlntural 
habits, had tasted adventure; and it was 
pcMsiblff that, by ranging the county, be 
might catch a glimpaa o7 the bewildering 
Arabella, who had so disturbed the even 
order of his life. 

He drove to Corydon, glanced into all 
the shops, and stopped at the post ofllo? on 
an imaginary errand. He bought a book 
of Htampe and as he turned away from the 
mindow ran Into the nautical Mim Colling- 
wood. 

"Beg pardon!" he mumbled, and mas 
hurrying on when &he took a step toward 
him. 

"You needn’t lie to me, young man; you 
were in that row at Banning's last night, 
and I want to know what you know about 
ArubcUn!" 

Thw lady, who soiled a schooner for rec¬ 
reation, was km* formidable by daylight. 
It occurred to him that she might impart 
information if handled cautiously. They 
had tho office to themselves and she drew 
him into a comer of tho room and assumed 
an air of mystery. 

"That fool detective is at the telegraph 
office miring all the police in creation to 
look out for Arabella. You’d better not let 
him oee you. Gadsby la a brave man by 
daylight!" 

"If Arabella didn't spend last night at 
her father's house 1 know nothing about 
her.” said Farrington eagerly. “I have ; 
reason to assume that she did.” 

She eyed him with frank dt*trust- 

" Don’t try to bluff me l You're mixed up 
in this rom- some may; and if you're not 
careful you’ll spend the rest of your life in a 
large, uncomfortable penitentiary. If that 
man at the telegraph office wasn't such a 
fool-" 

"You’re not in earnest when you say 
Mbs Banning wasn't at home last night!” 
he exclaimed. 

" Decidedly lam! Do you auppcMe me’d 
all be chasing over the country this morn¬ 
ing looking for my niece and offering re¬ 
words if we knew where she b? 1 live on a 
schooner to keep away from trouble, and 
this is what that girl hxagot roe into! What’s 
your name, anyhow?” 

He quickly derided against telling his 
name. At that moment Gadsby's burly 
frame became visible acroes Main Strewrt, 
and Farrington shot out a side door and 
sprinted up an alley at his best speed. He 
struck the railroad track at a point beyond I 
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thp station whw It curved through the 
hills, and followed it for a mUe before stop¬ 
ping to breathe. 

As be approached a highway he heard a 
motor coming and flung hiinoclf down in 
the grate at the tride of the track. The 
driver of the car checked ita speed and one 
of his companions stood up and surveyed 
the long stretch of track. The blue glint of 
gun barrels caught Farrington's rye. 

Thor were threw mam in the machine and 
he guiltily surmised that they were deputy 
sheriffs or constables looking for him. He 
stuck his none into the pound and did not 
lift hU» head again until the sounds of the 
motor faded away In the distance. Prob¬ 
ably no roads were safe, and even in fol¬ 
lowing the railroad he might walk into an 
ambush. 

He abandoned the ties for flight over a 
wooded hilL It was hard going and the 
underbrush slapped him savagely in the 
face. A higher hill tempted him and a still 
higher one, and be came presently to the 
top of a young mountain. He sat for a 
time on a fallen tree and considered mat- 
tern. In his perturbed state of mind It 
seemed to him that the faint clouds of dust 
he saw rating in the roads below were all 
evidences of pursuit. He picked out famil¬ 
iar landmarks and judged that his flight 
over the hills had brought him within four 
rail** of hia home. 

Thoughta of home, and a tub. and dean 
clothe*, pleaaed him, and be resolutely 
began the descent. The only way be could 
free himself from suspicion was by finding 
Arabella. And how could he find Arabella 
when be was likely at any moment to be 
run down by a country constable with a 
shotgun? And as for meeting Arabella at 
four o'dock, be realized now that ho had 
stupidly allowed the girl to slip away from 
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By the time he had cb*DCed his rlothaa 
srwi naten a belated luncheon it was throe 
o'clock. From time to time mad honking 
on the highway announced the continuance 
of the search lor Arabella. He had screwed 
Us COWBgv to the point of telephoning Sen¬ 
ator Barmins that Arabella had been seen 
near her father's place on the previous 
nijht. Ilia spirits sank when the Cory don 
exchange announced that the Banning 
phone was out of order. The chauffeur, 
wing Farrington's roadster on Main Street, 
telephoned from Corydon to know what 
disposition should be made of it. and Far¬ 
rington ordered him to bring it borne. 

His self-respect came back as he smoked 
a cigar. He had met the iswucs of the night 
and day bravely: and If further adventures 
lay before him he felt himself equal to them. 
And, in spite of the tricks she had played on 
him, Arabella dar.cod brightly before him. 
He must find Arabella I 

He thrust the revolver he had raptured 
from Gndsby into his pocket and drove 
resolutely toward the Banning*'. 

A doren machines blocked the entrance, 
indicating a considerable gathering, and he 
steeled hliwlf for an interview that could 
hardly fail to prove a stormy one. The 
door stood open and a company of twenty 
people wp crowded about a table. So 
great was their absorption that Farnngton 
joined the outer circle without attracting 
attention. 

"Mister Sheriff." Senator Banning was 

S ring, "we shall make no progress in this 
air until the man who escaped from cus¬ 
tody here l**t night has bwn apprehended. 
You must imprew a hundred — a thousand 
deputies into service if necessary, and begin 
a systematic search of every house, every 
Kilbride in Western Massachusetts. 1 sug¬ 
gest that you throw* a line from here 
They were craning their necks to follow 
his finger on the map, when Miia Colling- 
wood's voice was heard: 

"I tell you again that I #aw that man In 
the post office this morning, and the clerk 
told me he is La u ran or Farrington, the fool 
who writes such preposterous novels." 

"Madam," said the sheriff irritably, 
" vou've said that before; but it's impoau- 
blel I know Mr. Farrington and he wouldn't 
harm a Ilea. And the folks at his house told 
me an hour aao that he was away looking 
for the lost girT." 

"Only a bluff I” squeaked Coningsby. 
•'Ho looked to me like a bod man." 

"Oh, I didn't think he looked so rotten," 
said Zsliska; "but if he's Farrington I 
must say his books bore me to death!" 

"Cant you remember this isn't a literary 
dub?" shouted Senator Banning. “What 
do we core about his books if he's a kidnaper! 
What we're trying to do is to plan a thorough 
search of Berkshire County—of the whole 
United States, If necessary." 

"So far as I'm concerned -” began 

Farrington in a loud voice; but as twenty 
other voices were raised at the same mo¬ 
ment no one paid the slightest attention 
to him. Tbelr indifference enraged him 
and he pushed his way roughly to the table 
and confronted Banning. “While you've 
wasted your time looking for me I've 
been— Stand back! Don't come a step 
nearer until I’ve finished or I'll kill you! 

It was Gathby who had caused the in¬ 
terruption, but the whole room was now In 
an uproar. With every one talking at once 
Coningaby's high voice alone rose above 
the tempest. He wished he was armed; be 
would do terrible thinjra! 

"Let the man tell nis story,” pleaded 
Mrs- Banning between sobs. 

" I've spent the night and day looking for 
Arabella!” Farrington cried. “I have no 
other interest —no other aim in life but to 
find Arabella- All I can tell you is that 1 
saw her at tbe Sorona Tea House Tuesday 
afternoon, and that Last night she was on 
these grounds; in fact, she saw you ail 
gathered here and heard everything that 
was said in this room until von gentlemen 
carried me upstairs and locked me in!" 

"Young man, you know too little or too 
much." said Banning. "Gadaby, do your 
duty!" 

The detective took a step forward, looked 
into the barrel of his own automatic, and 

E used, waving his hand to the sheriff and 
deputies to guard the doors and windows. 
"How do you know she was at the tea 
hoitte?" asked Mrs- Banning. "It seems 
to me that's tbe first qtwwtion." 

“I met her there," Farrington blurted. 
"I met her there by appointment!" 

“Then you admit, you villain," began 
Banning, choking with rage, "that you 
lured my daughter, an innocent child, to 


a lonely tea house; that you saw her last 
night; and that now—now!—you know 
nothing of her whereabouts! This, sir. 

“Oh, it's really not so bad!” came in 
cheery ton** from above. "It was I who 
lured Mr. Farrington to the tea house, and 
I did it because I knew he was a gentleman." 

Farrington had seen her first—tbe much- 
sought Arabella -stealing down the stair¬ 
way to the landing, where she paused and 
leaned over the railing, much at ease, to 
look at them. 

Her name was spoken in gasps, in whis¬ 
pers* and was thundered aloud only by 
Mias Collingwood. 

" This was my idea,” said Arabella quietly 
as they all turned toward her. "I’ve been 
hiding in the old cottage on the pond, right 
harm on father’s place with John and 
Mary, who've known me since I was a 
baby. This is ray house party—a scheme 
to get you all together. 1 thought that 
maybe, if papa ana mamma really thought 
I was lost, and if papa and Mr. Coningsby 
and Mademoiselle Zaliska all met under 
the same roof, they might undarwtand one 
another better—and roe! 

"I telegraphed for Mr. Gadsby,” she 
laughed, "just to be sure the rest of you 
were kept in order! And I sent for Bishop 
Giddings because he's an old friend, and 
I thought be might help to straighten 
things out." 

She choked and tbe tears brightened her 
eyes as she stood there gazing down at them. 

" You noodn't worry about me, Arabella," 
said Coningsby; “for Z&liska and I were 
married by the Bishop at Corydon this 
morning." 

This seemed to interest no one In partic¬ 
ular, though Miss Collingwood sniffed con¬ 
temptuous y. 

Mrs. Banning had started toward Ara¬ 
bella. and at the same moment Senator 
Banning reached tbe stairway. Arabella 
tripped down three steps, then paused on 
tiptoe, with her hand* outstretched, half- 
inviting. half-repelling them. She was 
fi rmer d as at the tea house, but her youth- 
fulnees was lost for the moment in a grave 
wistfuiiuma that touched Farrington deeply. 

"You can’t have me,” she cried to her 
father and mother, "unlms we’re all going 
to be happy together again!" 

Half an hour later Senator Banning and 
his wife, and Arabella, wreathed in smiles, 
emerged from tbe library and found the 
sheriff and his deputies gone; but the mem¬ 
bers of tbe original hou*» party still lingered. 

"Before I leave," said Gadsby, "I’d like 
to know just how Mr. Farrington got into 
the game. He refuses to toll now he came 
to see you at the tea house. I think we 
ought to know that." 

^ Oh,” said Arabella, clapping her hands, 
"that's another part of the story. If Mr. 
Farrington doesn't mind-” 

“Now that you’re found I don't care 
what you tell,” Farrington declared. 

‘ You may regret that." said Arabella, 
coloring deeply. “I sat by Mr. Baker, of 
Tbe tjuill. at a dinner a little while ago, and 
we were talking about your books. And he 
said —be said your greatest weakness as a 
novelist was due to your new having— 
well"—she paused and drew closer under 
the protecting arm of her father—"you had 
never yourself been, as the saying is—in 

love—and he thought- Well, this is 

shameful - but he and 1 —jtasg as a joke 
took a chance of attracting your attention 
by printing that plot advertisement. 

" He said you were working too hard and 
seemed worried, and might bite; and then 
I thought it would be good ftm to throw 
you into the lions* den here to stir things 
up, as you did. And I had my car on the 
road last night ready to skip if things got 
too warm. Of course I couldn't let you catch 
roe; It would have spoiled all the funl 

"And it was 1 who shot off that gun 
last night to scare you—when old John was 
scolding you away from the place. But it 
was nasty of roe, and not fair; and now, 
when everything ebe is all fixed and I'm so 
happy. I'm ashamed to look you in the face 
and think what a lot of trouble I've given 
you. And you'll always hate me-" 

“I shall always love you,” said Farring¬ 
ton, stepping forward boldly and taking 
her hands, '•You've made me live for once 
in my life—you've made me almost hu¬ 
man," he laughed. "And you’ve made me 
a braver man than I know how to be! You 
pulled down the silver trumpet out of 
heaven and gave it to me. and made roe 
rich beyond words; and without you I 
should be sure to lose it again I ” 
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It has not 
remained for the 
great struggle abroad ^ 
to teach Americana that 
an imported label ia not essen- 
tial to the quality of silk hosiery. 
Hundreds of thousands—both 
men and women — know and ap¬ 
preciate the luxury of quality and 
wonderful durability of 
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The steady growth of its national popularity is 
an infallible sign that Americans of both sexes 
are not slow to recognize intrinsic merit in 
merchandise of home manufacture. 

Phoenix Silk Hose is packed in attractive Holiday 
Gift Boxes—without advertising matter thereon 
so that they may be used for other purposes. 

Men’s *<-'*• Women’s 

50c to $1.50 pair pur# 3* ” J 75c to $2.00 pair 

The new Silk Hose with “Woolined” foot combines style 
with exceptional comfort for cold weather. 

Men’s, 50c pair Women's, 75c and $1.00 pair 

PHOENIX SCARFLERS 

The ideal protection for throat and chest. Made of 
mercerized yarn, Angora wool and pure silk. An attrac¬ 
tive Holiday Gift for men and women. 50c to $10. 
At all good dealers 

•‘MADE IN AMERICA”BY 
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'Comtlmuod from Pago 2IJ 

table for a typewriter; a telephone inwlru- These will be psaaed on to Downing Street 
ment stood against the wall. A man whose unopened. Be careful to-morrow, Sidney.’ 4 
likttiew to Felicia wan at once apparent ”1 can’t «* that they can do anything 
swung round in his chair as HunterleyH but throw me out. Sir Heary,” Roche re¬ 
entered. He had taken off his coat and his marked. ”1 have my Daily rout authority 
trousers seemed smothered with dust. in my pocket, and my passport. Besides, I 

•• Regular newspaper correspondent's got tne man here to announce in the Monte 
den,” HunUrleys remarked as he looked Carlo Newts that I was the accredited cor- 
round him. ” I never saw such a in respondent for the district, and that David 
my life. I wonder Felicia allows it.” Boston had been appointed by a syndicate 

“We don't let her come in.” her brother of illustrated papers to represent them in 
chuckled. "Is the door closed?” these parts. That'* in case wo get a chance 

” Fast,” Hunterleys replied, moving away of taking photographs. Moreover, 1 had 
from it. tumie idea ofgoing out to interview Monsieur 

“Things are moving,” the other went on, Douaille.” 

”1 took the email car out to-day on the Hunterleys shook his head, 

road to Cannes and I expect I was the first ”1 shouldn't. The man's ns nervous as be 

to see Douaille.” can be now. I am pretty sure of that. Don’t 

”i saw him myself, M Hunterleys an- do anything that might put him on hid 
nounced. ”1 was out on that road, walk- guard. Mind, for all we know he may be an 

honest man. The fact that hn listens to 
'•Douaille,' 4 Roche continued, "went what these follow* have to say doesn't prove 
direct to the Villa Mimosa. Grexwas there that he’s prepared to fall in with their 
wailing for him. Draconmeyer and Soling- schema*. By the by, you’ve nothing about 
man both kept out of the way.” the place, I suppose, if you should be 

Hunterleys nodded. raided?” 

“Reasonable enough, that. Grex was “Not a thing,” was the confident reply, 
the man to pave the way. Well?” “We are two English newspaper corre- 

“At ten o'clock Dracomneyer and Sel- spondents, and there Isn't a thirty to be 
ingman arrived. The Villa Mimosa gets found anywhere that’s not in kcepang, ex- 
more difficult every day. I have only one cept my rather large makn-up outfit and 
friend in the house, although it is tilled with my somewhat mixed wardrobe. 1 am not 
servants. Three-quarter* of them speak the only newspaper correspondent who goes 
only Russian. My man’s reliable, but he i* in for that though. Then there's Felicia, 
in a terrible minority. The conference took They all know who she is and they all know 
place in the library. It lasted about an that she's my slater. Anyhow, even if I do 
hour and a half. Setingman and Dracon- art into trouble up at the Villa Mimosa 
mever came out looking fairly well satisfied. I can't sec that I shall be looked upon 
Half an hour later Douaille went on to &* anything more than a prying newspaper 
Mentone, where his wife and daughter* are correspondent. They can't hang mo for 
staying. No writing at all was done in the that." 

room. Hunterley* accepted a cigarette and 

“The conference has really begun, then,” lighted it. 

Hunterleys observed moodily. ”1 needn't tell you fellow's,” be said 

“Without a doubt,” Roche declared, gravely, "that this place is a little unlike 
“I Imagine, though, that the meeting this any other In Europe. You may think you're 
evening was devoted to preliminaries. I nafeenough.butallthcsorool wouldn ttruat 
am hoping,” he went on, "to be able next a living aoul. By the by. I saw Felicia as I 
time to pass on a little of what is said.” came in. You don't want her to break down, 
”If we could only get the harewt idea as do you?” 
to the nature of the proposals," Hunterleys ‘‘Good heavens, no!" her brother ex- 
said earnestly. “Of course one can surmise, claimed. 

Our people are already wamod as to the ''Breakdown?” David repeated. “Don’t 
long conferences that have taken place suggest such a thing I” 
between Grex and Selingman. They mean It struck me that she was rather nerv- 
something. there's no doubt about that, ous.” Hunterleys told them. “One of you 
And then this invitation to Douaille and ought to look after her for an hour or two 
his coming here so furtively. Everything to-morrow.” 

points the same way. but a few spoken “1 can't spare a moment,” her brother 
words are better than all the surmises in the sighed. 

world. It isn't that they are unreasonable ”1*11 take her out," Briston declared 
at home, hut they must he convinced.” eagerly. “There's nothing for me to do 
” It's the devil's own risk,” Roche sighed, to-morrow till Sidney gels back.” 

“but I am hard at 1L I was about the “Well, between you ker*|> on eye on her,” 
place yesterday as much ns I dared. My Hunterleys advised. "And, Sidney, I don't 
plans are all ready now, but things looked want to make a coward of you. and you and 
pretty awkward at the villa to-night. If I both know that if there’s danger ahead it’* 
they are going to have the grounds patrolled our job to face it, but have a care up at the 
by servants every time they meet I'm done Villa Mimosa. I don’t fancy the law of this 
for. I’ve cut a pane of glass out of the principality would see you out of any trouble 
dome over the library, and I’ve got a if they got an idea that you were an English 
window-denning apparatus round at the secret-service man.” 
back, and a ladder. The passage along the Roche laughed shortly, 
roof »* quite easy and there's a good deal of “Exactly my own idea,” he admitted, 
cover among the chimney*, but if they get “However, we've got to see It through, 
a hint it will be touch and go." 1 shan't consider I’ve done my work unless I 

Hunterleys nodded. He was busy now, hear something of what Grex and the others 
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"Very Boon.*’ she murmured, ”1 shall 
know my fate. Sr Henry," she added sud¬ 
denly. “did I are Lady Huntcrieys to-day 
on the terrace?" 

“ Lady lluntericys is here." be replied. 

*' Am I - ouf ht I to go and sec her?" she 
inquired. " You see, you have done so much 
far mo, I should like to do what you thought 
best." 

“Just as you like, child." he aceweml a 
little caretawiy. 

She dung to his arm. She seemed un¬ 
willing to let him go. 

“Dear coguardian," she murmured, "to¬ 
night 1 felt for a little tiro* bo happy, 
^ though all the good things in life were 
dose at hand. Then 1 watched you com* 
up, and your step seemed bo heavy, and you 
stooped aa though you had a load on your 
shoulders." 

He patted her hand. 

"Little girl," be advised, “run in and 
take care of your throat. Remember that 
everything depends upon the next few 
hours. As for me. perhaps 1 am getting a 
little old." 

"Oh, la, la!" she laughed; "that's what 
Sidney says when I tease him. I know I 
am only ths mouse, but I could gnaw 
through very strong cords. Look!" 

Her teeth gleamed whits In tbs moon¬ 
light. Ho swung open tbs gats. 

"Sing your way into ths hearts of all 
those strange people." he bade her, smiling. 
"Sing the envy and malice away from them. 
Sing so that they believe that England, 
after all, fa the one durable country." 

“But I am going to aing in French," she 
pouted. 

“Your name," he reminded her, “fa 
English. 'The Little English prima donna.’ 
that fa what they will be colling you." 

She kfased hia hands suddenly as he 
parted from her and swung off down the 
hill. Then she stood at the gate, looking 
down at the glittering lights. Would they 
shine as brightly for her, she wondered, in 
twenty-four hours’ time! It was so much 
to strive far, bo much to lose, so wonder¬ 
fully much to gain. Slowly her eyes trav¬ 
eled upward. The symbolism of those 
higher lights calmed her fear. She drew 
a great sigh of happiness. 

Felicia!" 

She turned round with a soft little laugh. 

"David!" 

(TO n C09CTIKUID) 


For a Christmas Gift! 

A Stytieh Crepe de Chine Waif 
in a Pretty Holiday Bax 

IF YOU can’t decide who! to give Her 
1 for Christmas, here is a solution of your 
difficulty. No woman can have loo many 
waists, and a dressy, stylish, up-to-dal* 
Crepe de Chine Blouse like ibis one will 
delight the heart of eny well-dreseed 
woman. It's a bargain at this price. 


The Dealer says to 
w the Car Buyer 


•'Look at this Top especially. 

Notice its beauty and quality. 

None but the best was good enough for our cars so we selected 
Ncverleek lop Material as standard equipment. 

Nevcricck is the material made especially for automobile tops— 
to look well and wear well through long, hard service. It is not 
an imitation leather designed for furniture upholstery and offered 
as a makeshift for motor car use, but a material constructed 
primarily and solely for top requirements. 

Nevcrleek is guaranteed without time limit—your top will be 
replaced if it ever leaks through the material. No other top 
ever carried such a guarantee.” 
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Top Material 


RLMLMBER 


W# guarantee to please you or re¬ 
fund your money immediately, and 
wo pay all mail or eiprtsi charge*. 
Send foe our free illustrated Catalog 
today. It will save you money on 
your Christina* shopping. 
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green recruit. All orders aw* routed before 
they are put up, and therefor* the training 
of the packing room mstilfa a familiarity 
not only with the stock but also with 
route*, customers and ail the mechanism of 
distribution. 

Though the manager of this enterprise 
has on efficient force of telephone salesmen, 
and practically all the other efficiency 
features and methods found in the smaller 
store already described, be declares that 
the great problem of his basinesu is to get 
people into the store. 

“Though I recognize that I roust make 
shopping by telephone easy and safe, I have 
no desire to see that end of trade grow out 
of proportion to the personal-shopping end. 
I have faith enough in my goods and In my 
salesmen to feel that a customer In the store 
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this merchant is what he calls his Census 
Department. His census taker is a well- 
poised woman of middle age. who conducts 
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By a Printing 
Salomon 


r VE got a lot of customers who call me first 
when they have a printing order to place. 
\ That’s because they know 1 try to give them 
something more than printing. “Let’s forget the 
price for a minute/’ I say, “and figure out what 
4 the printing is for and how wc can make it profit- 
able.” Prices are always competitive, but 
good service creates a monopoly. 1 want to 
I be not low man on price but high man on 
I profit to the buyer. 

One of my best leads is to standardize a 
I firm's form letters, office and factory forms, 
record slips, price lists, etc., on Hammermill 

_ Bond, using a different 

VI15 | /V/I/ln color for each form. 

/| That saves them a lot 
of money and time 
»V^\(\irPV and gives them a good 

» JlU/1 KJ I paper of uniform qual- 

Thm utility Buutnmnn Pm P .r •• *ty, with a crackle, fin- 

Enrwu*** tv m*c h ish and strength not at 

all suggestive of its moderate cost. When a job on Hammermill 
Bond is delivered they say,“How can you do it for the price?” 

Yours very truly, A Printing Salesman. 

Mails In twalva colors and whits la Hires fin •he*. Sold Sr 
Wlialssals l*a;sr K.uim la Kvory Largs City* 8snd for 84*a»1 
Syatsm artd portfolio of ssmplss. Invastigats Hammer rail 
Ssfsty Papas, ssad by ths United Statss G&MrnmmL 

HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Ask Your 
Printer to 
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New crop pecans dlrtct Porn notu** Wxnr. 

10 lb... $2.00 20 Ibt.. $3.75 50 lb*.. $S.7S 

Prs-ss sra for chok*s MU f.o h. fnlrman. Trsma. 
*lh trUl order pr-i»j *1 to *»> t*»* «**-# » t *md 
Malt* fur 11.00. Write for prkea cm larger qaantita-r. 
RcinlUiiiice ffloM aLvompsay order. 


CARBON PAP HR 


Deal rt% everywhere can stiffly ynu 

WrS. fsr boohlrl. It p«v^. arrf pact: 
tinl rnbn Uar thirty handsel** S> 


Writ, for FREE SampU 5hss# 
r S. raSTtl CO. US (wm. SC Isa a 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 










of finding out whether each housewife on 
whom a be calls givm her trade to Blank 
Company —and if not, why not? This 
woman » kept in the field from one year's 
end to the other and costa her employer fif¬ 
teen dollars a week and car fare. He could 
not be induced to dispense with her services. 

Though she is not a demonstrator, she 
has served her apprenticeship in the pack¬ 
ing room, has a comprehensive and intimate 
knowledge of the stock, a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the policy of the house as to service, 
rul#* relating to the return of goods, and 
every other point that a dhMHM cus¬ 
tomer might bring forward; and she knows 
the day’s price* ns she doc* the alphabet. 

Consequently she is one of the most pro¬ 
ductive salespeople in the employ of the 
house. As u puller of new h urines* the 
census taker holds first rank; but th* totals 
of her salwndipe are by no means the 
measure of her service. Her main value is 
that of giving the manager a first-hand 
knowledge of why customers quit trading 
at his store and why others have not begun 
to trade there. 

The results of each call are recorded on a 
slip specially printed for the purpose. With¬ 
out tnw* records the manager confesses he 
would feel very much In the position of a 
physician attempting to prescribe for a 
patient without taking his temperature or 
counting his pulse beats. The slips returned 
by the census taker are followed up by 
letters dealing individually with the cause* 
that have l*a to the defection of the cus¬ 
tomers covered by the reports. 

The Adjusting Department of this store is 
one of its most highly developed efficiency 
SaHure*. This is in charge of an elderly 
man of good presence and with an even 
temper. As a leak stopper this department 
is one of the heaviest earners in the store. 
Formerly adjustments were largely made 
on an offhand judgment of human nature. 
If the complaining customer appeared to b* 
fuirly reliable lhe return of goods said to 
be unsatisfactory was an easy matter; hut 
the percentage of invisible loose* was so high 
that it was derided to tighten the line* and 
reduce adjustments to a scientific basis. 
This change revealed the fact that the art 
of beating the grocery store was certainly 
not in its infancy, but had already been 
developed to a high degree of efficiency. 

An adept at this art would order u dozen 
eggs and very promptly after their delivery 
would notify tne store that four of the «m 
had been broken in proceefl of delivery. To 
rive the claim a circumstantial backing 
four of the individual compartments in 
the carton would be slightly smeared and 
called to the attention of the driver on Ills 
next tr : | . 

Again, customer* of this claw would 
order a bushel of potatoes and then notify 
the store that they were unsatisfactory, 
and that the driver should be roquewwd to 
call for them. When they were returned 
they would be found to bo several pounds 
short. 

Of course, not all commoditits were sub¬ 
ject to this kind of manipulation, but the 
new system of adjustments showed that 
some customer* had developed an almixil 
fiendish ingenuity in boating the grocery 
store by the return route. 

To-day every complaint is entered on a 
slip reading ns follows; 



One copy is retained by the Adjusting 
Department and another goes to the man¬ 
ager. Then a Call-for Ticket is issued. This 
is so perforated that it can be torn into thro® 
parts. It reads: 



The right-hand portion remains in the 
office; the left-hand section come* bark with 
the goods, and the narrow strip in the middle 
must bo personally rctumod by the customer 
before the returned goods will be credited. 
Returned goods are carefully weighed or 
counted and are credited accordingly. 
Even broken eggs come under the* rule. 

According to the experience of this mer¬ 
chant grocer* arc systematically robbed by 
unscrupulous customers to an extent of 
w hich they do not dream. He admits that 
the grocer in a small country town or 
village cannot well put Ins adjustment* on 
a thorough efficiency basis; ! ut I. u :-m 
that no leading grocery in a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants can afford to neglect 
this expensive leakage. 

Another fertile aourco of loss and waste 
to w hich efficiency tnethodsareconristontly 
applied in this store is the leftovers. One 
of the nicest and most exacting game* 
played by the management is to so regulate 
buying and the receipt of goods that the 
smallest possible stock is carried over from 
one day to another. Though thin applies 
especially to perishable g<»ods, it may be 
extended to other linos in u way to increase 
profits. 

This store, for example, sells a carload of 
potato** a week; but at the dose of busi¬ 
ness on Saturday night it generally has on 
hand about ten socks. Other stocks arc 
bandied on the same close schedule. Here 
is where eternal vigilance beforehand!— 
spells efficiency. 

Occasionally, however, a mistake in buy¬ 
ing, a delay in the arrival of an incoming 
shipment, or an unexpected change in sell¬ 
ing conditions, will bunch goods in the latter 
part of the week und threaten a heavy 
loos in holdover*. Such an emergency is 
always met by a special selling effort, to 
which the manager contribute* the personal 
punch. 

In season the normal orange trade of this 
store is a carload a week; but on a wdl- 
reraembered week transportation delays 
brought in three carloads on the same day. 
Here was an emergency to test the pasm- 
biliti« of a special-sale effort. Fortunately 
a large portion of the orange* were of the 
smaller size*. The manager did some quick 
figuring and then put out placards and 
advem*rment* reading: 

Oranges Use Cent Apibc-r -Crkap- 
B9T Evss Sold! 

The salesmen were told to speed up On 
oranges and were given the right line of 
talk. As a rwult twenty-one thousand six 
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Why My Panatela 
Burns Evenly 



Pan»l«U 

rtATt nia 

AX» \HAI • 


I hunct.il>'Indies e th.it my Parkati'U cigar 
"wiirt letter "th.in any cigar that »* made. 
I know men wbi> have bmi kiw iking it every 
day ever duct' I Mart*) making it, ami th*i 
waa eleven yeans ago. 

Thin cigar burns evenly,draws well and is 
Mtrikicigly uniform, first because 
it is a hand rolled cioar. My 
i carmakers are all -skilled adult 
men. The tobacco they receive 
for their day't work i* carefully 
selected anil blended. 

Each man get* a certain 
quantity «>f king Havana filler 
and Suni.it ra k*-«vr« fur wrapjsT. 

Regardless of variation in the 
price of tobacco, 1 have stuck 
to the policy of huyir.g the 
Mine high grade of Cuban and 
Sumatra tubacco that I have 
always u»cd- This is another 
reason for the uniformity of 
my cigars. 

This Panatela of mine, sold 
direct to the smoker, by the 
box costs $5.00 per hundred or 
$2.50 b* a lwx of M». Please 
don’t (pet the idea that thi; 
makes it a five cent cigar. If 
l sold it to a retail stare it 
would have to resell ac lU: or 
three far a quarter, anil at that 
there would lie no cigar in the 
store at the *arue prise that 
would excel it. 

If you will smoke several of 
these cigars and cut one open 
and examine the filler you will 
taste and see its quality. 

You can do this without pay¬ 
ing. or risking having to puy, 
any money. 


MY OFFFJt tSi lw*. _ _ . 

Mnd itXf an «p 

prov^l U> • tMiln «4 7k# 5aiwkv 
Etwntetf J\*4. a«pr«M s*riMid. Ha 
may MMike *»n «■«•*« ami return ika 
tfMtelflg i«t t *1 my or*nM «itd nw 
• kattfr U>r ihc len imakri iI ha ia »»ol 
KiilkfiipIcMedvilh 


Ifctm *f»d ««*p* ihrm. K* afirti la ra- 
mil lha pner, 12.60. vilKia l«n day*. 

I nordrring, please uw Ixfainrs* 
stationery \* give references, 
ami state whether you prtfrr 
mild, medium or strung cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 

913 Filbert Street Philadelphia. Pb. 
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hundred oranges were sold in a single day. 
As they were of the two-hundred-and-rifty 
size and emaUer, they represented a hand¬ 
some profit. Those of a larger size were 
placarded: 

Ora\C£* CMwra Than Armxl GO 
Cents a Pkcx rm Ftatm Cali- 

roxs'iA Navw-s! 

At the clone of the week it was found that 
the big orange scare hud been turned into 
a tatlval of profits. 

M We would never hare had the nerve.’' 
ssya the manager, “deliberately to have 
planned the arrival of three carloads of 
orange* at the aam* time; but this accident 
was a blessing in dbguisr. We sold the 
three carloads at a profit. The sale brought 
us new customers and gave us a great 
advertisement; and it demonstrated to us 
what a special-sale effort can do under 
pressure. It was one of the best things that 
ever happened to us.” 

As the monoacr related this incident a 
v isitor who had listened to it remarked: 

41 Don’t think that this princtnlo holds In 
the grocery busimws alone. There isn’t a 
lino of retailing that isn't open to Its opera¬ 
tion. There is a little town in South Dakota 
where a friend of mine sells agricultural 
implements and runs a hardware store. 
His idea of merchandising is to hand out 
what his customers call for. Beyond that. 
soUemonship is an unexplored territory to 
him—or, at least. It was. 

“One day a clever salesman induced him i 
to buy a fairly large order of steel fence 

K Jla and woven fencing. The salesman ; 

ew that quite an extensive fencing move¬ 
ment w as on fool among the farmers of that 
territory and that be had not oversold the 
normal demand. When he came to get a 
repeat order he was surprised to find that 
practically all the fencing was still in the 
merchant a stock. 

Have you been out among the formers 
to push this stuff?' he asked. 

“The storekeeper replied that ho had 
not, and that ho considered it his job tostirk 
behind the counter and wait on customers. 

"•XU show you,’ returned the salesman, 
‘that it pays better to chase customer* 
than to wait on thtm. Now I’m going lo 
sell this whole stock for you right away, 
quick! and a lot more besides. You 
need n't turn your hand over and 1*11 pay 
you a cash profit of five per cent.'" 

Hold Work That Turns a Profit 

“The storekeeper told the salesman to 
'go to it ’: but that he wouldn't spend that 
commission until the sales were mode. That 
night, after an automobile campaign among 
the farmers, he brought in boms on whien 
the storekeeper's commission of five per 
cent amounted to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

“'Did you ever make that much on a 
day's sal** before?* asked the traveling 
man. The storekeeper admitted that be 
had never come 'within gunshot of such a 
day's clean-up.' 

'"If you weren't a much older man than 
I am,' continued the salesman. • I’d tell you 
that you are a storekeeper and not a mer¬ 
chant. Don't you realize that the big 
mail-order house has a sakeman working 
overtime in every farmhouse I’ve visited 
to-day? a silent salesman, a* they rail the 
catalogue, but a mighty insinuating one 
all the same. If you don't go out after 
them those farmers are going to buy all 
their fencing from the silent salesman. You 
bet they arc! You can beat them every 
Urop, though, if you get right on their own 
ground, open up your muffler and make a 
noise Itk* a long-lost brother right in their 
ow n back yards. 

Figure it out for yourself. Three or four 
days of special-aal# proflu like this would 
be u good year’s salary for you. wouldn't It? 

I thought so! And you don’t nml to confine 
your special efforts to fencing either. 
Your sale* of almost every thing you carry 
could be just about doubled if you would 
come out of your shell and put a little 
special punch into your selling.'” 

But to return to the big grocery store! 

This particular merchant turns his stock 
over nineteen times a year. Hb entire 
cost of doing business last year was 17.64 
per cent. 

“If w* could cut out delivery ww should 
save seven per rent," he declare*. “Our 
delivery mmcm U very heavy, as we are 
obliged to deliver four time* every weekday 
except Saturday, and five time* on Satur¬ 
day. In our territory—within a radius of 
twenty blocks frotn the store.” 



Look, Men, At This 
Winter Under¬ 
wear For Only 
Half a Dollar 


It sets a new value 
standard for this easy 
price. We’ve made 
it good to 
make good 
with men 
who de¬ 
mand the 
good things of life— 
and we’ve priced it so 
that every man can afford it. 

Per 

Garment 
50c 


Imimnrd Caff. 
f*mh kail 
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Hanes 

FLAST/C AW /T 


Union 

Suit 

$ 1.00 


Underwear 


It has a silty feel a sightly look, a sturdy make, and a refinement of 
finish that lift it awav above its price. We’ve spent years perfecting the 
crowning value in filty-cent winter underwear—and we’ve done it sure. 
Sec it at your dealer’s and convince yourself I Look lor the label. 
If jreu do* I ksow the “Han**" draJ#r is yens to*a. wt*e us. 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winiton-Salem, N. C 



Hush-a-byc baby 
On Daddy’s Up, 

He'd like to see you 
Taking a nap; 

He sings, to soothe you, 
Songs most serene. 

While he is shaving 
With GEM DAMASKEENE. 


One test proves it best 
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CANDY 


This b a reproduction at a big. bright, red window display you will sec in many stores 
this week—stares that are selling CA LARAB— the world's confection—(ram California. 

—from California—will make this a glad and happy 
Thanksgiving wherever a box of it goes. The box is so cheery 
with its bright red cover, and the Ca)acah Candy Figs inside fairly 
reflect the golden California sunshine with their sweet goodness. 

Heretofore you have had to be satisfied 
with ordinary pressed figs—but now you fiavc 
Qkl&b, the fig confection, with all the goodness 
of the pressed figs—but none of their tough¬ 
ness—and not one bite to waste. 

Buy (alarah when you want figs and 
when you want a Confection. 

— I liu sugary, fruity goody u a double pleasure—a 
keen enjoyment for the whole family. 

And when the children ark for candy, eyery mother 
will be glad to know she can give them (jjarob —all 
they want—os often as they want it—and it will never 
harm them. Why not do as many mothers do—give your 
child Cjlarab emy day, for its beneficial qualities? 

T)»« |mum* Cuiarab Fig* are produced only in 
California —be aura rou are getting CALARAB 

TO THE RETAILER- PACKAGE MAILED, PREPAID, Jgc. 

"H* wndo* daf.Uv ntmifir* U you cannot buy yo m drain. 

55 /Wer Ofdemg tU cm tur yu^r, prrpwd. Mill be «nt 

N*n,b«Oa* package Calamb. C*d« mludOrit Haw treat 

our nrarrat otScc now —H jom that u a treat—trad Im a b(4 of 
™* B dooe to kxdcv*. Calami to cur neain* o&ce. 

BISHOP & COMPANY 

LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA SAN DIEGO 

NEW YORK 
No. I HUD-SON ST. 


The World k Confection 
Made where the Fig9 grow 


CHICAGO 

241 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 
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THE MINE LAYER 

fr+m Pag* IT I 


the British Navy would no* accept Kim us 
an ally on any Irrms whatever. He felt 
the point of view to be narrow-minded in 
the highest degree, but saw no means juat 
then of changing it- He had no time at the 
moment to stop and argue an ethic point 
with the British Navy. So he did bis best 
to avoid convocation with any of its units. 

Twice snaky destroyer# sighted him and 
turned in to apeak, hut the (eg was still his 
friend, and his old tactic of going Morn 
on aswerv mg helm carried him out of r u d i 
He chuckled as one o ( them let off a rapid 
itream of run-lire at some object which 
they mistook foe the trawler among the sea 
tnfete; but the submarineu worried Captain 
Shepherd moat. A hand reported: 

"There's a druinpipe cruising alongside 
us to starboard, skipper.*' 

Well, there it was -an icairnificajit peri* 
scope, with a trifling wake of white water 
behind it and nothing to show whether it 
wm British or German or, for that matter. 
Venezuelan- Ther* would bo a hull down 
below, too, twice as big as the Bishop 
Arglea’, and full of men only too keen to 
Interfere with hi* righteous work. 

Captain Shepherd at last got w»riousiy 
annoyed. Hla red face, itsslde iu frame of 
•hiskers, deepened to a fine plum color. 

"Hard aport with that helm I M he or¬ 
dered. "Hard ov»* with it. now—ye*, and 
ntewdy on that. I'll make that chap dive or 
I'll scrape his deck plates." 

And dive b what the submarine promptly 
did. Her periscope slid under water as 
though it had been pulled down by a string; 
and the little steamboat lumbered aw her 
without touching, nnd drove ahead down 
tho North Sim without scathe from her tor¬ 
pedo**. Perhaps they thought she was an 
ordinary blundering trawler, nnd it was an 
oven chance whether she was tbrir friend nr 
an enemy’s ship. Captain Shepherd could 
not tell her captain’s thought*. He did not 
even know whether the submarine was a 
British or a German craft; but they saw 
her no more. 

Perhaps, again, when once more she got 
her eye above water and could the 
Bbhop Argli*s had vanished in the fog. 
There is a lurge element of chance In modern 
sew warfare. Anyway, Captain Shepherd 
and hb fellow fishermen were satisfied. 
They fully decided that none of them liked 
submarines. 

It was to one of ibwe subaqueous craft, 
however — and the probabilities point to its 
being Gorman—that they owed their pilot- 
age through the enrmy a most dangerous 
dsfonna. A periscope appeared out of 
the gloom on tnetr starboard hand and con- 
verged into th«tr course ahead. 

"Follow that feller!" oaid Capuin Shep¬ 
herd to Dick, who was in the wheel ho im>, 
and applied himself to a study of the sea¬ 
scape through his night eUa*w. 

" Appear* s if ha’* trolling for mackerel," 
observed L>lck as presently the periscope 
swerved off on a new courw. 

" Follow every turn he makes, to a 
fathom,” said Can tain Shepherd. “We're 
going through a hedge of mines just now 
and 1 ahouldn’t like to spoil any of them: 
so, as he’s got the chart of how they’re laid 
and we haven't, we’U just keep narrowly 
in hi* wake. But, as there may be othrr 
Dutchman wanting to use thb some gap in 
the hedge after us. I reckon well just pat 
a b/amuL* or two in it that may scratch 
them. Mac!" 

"Yes. cap." 

”Don’t I>aw1 so loud, Mac. That drain¬ 
pipe affair ahead there may have ears as 
well as an eye, for all w* know. Just get aft 
and dump in them boilers numbered thirty- 
two and thlrty-eeven over the counter us 

r 'ck ns you like. The moorings are ready 
ck)«d on at the right depth; so there's 
nothing to delay you.” 

"Right, cap!" said the engineer; and. 
with the help of a couple of bonds, h# w*t 
about hla work. He spat on each min* for 
luck a* they lowered it over th* stem. 

"Amazing nuw dance this chap is tak¬ 
ing us!" said Dick, with his eyes on the 
faint phosphorescence of the periscope's 
wake. Ho sawed hard at the wheel, with a 
bugy clatter of cogs. ” There you are again. 
Can you take her through this dance back¬ 
ward again, d’ye think, skipper?” 

“No, Dick. For ooc reason. Mac's seal¬ 
ing up the hole behind us. For another, 
we're we’re going into harbor, Dick. We 
•hall s«no your boy and my two inside an 
hour from now. D’ye mind?" 


"That* ail right, skipper. You and I have 
been good shipmate* for a long time now, 
and we new differed on anything that 
mattered. We aballn’t differ on thb any¬ 
way. I'm sorry I cooked so badly for you 
sometimes - that's nil.” 

"Only person I’m really sorry about 
is poor old Joe. He's no special Quarrel 
against truse Dutchmen and he knows 
what’s coming as well as any Chrbtian, and 
hats* it fit to burnt himself. I did think of 
beading him up in a cask, with a couple 
of pounds of meat, and setting him adrift 
to get a chance. 

"Now let me think! 0 He conned over 
In bin head the bearing* of the zigzag count 
and mentally reckoned the length of each 
leg. "We shall be just over the twenty- 


five-fathuen natch, and the nor Vast point 
of Helgoland will he bearing about due 
west—or. say. wcst-V-by-north* Huh?" 

Captain Shepherd took a cost of the lead 
himself to make sure; nnd be smiled with 
professional appreciation of his own skill 
when the depth and the matter brought up 
by tho arming of tallow proved the accu¬ 
racy of his mental reckoning. 

"You may send her along-” he be¬ 

gan, when the deep boom of a big siren 
dose at hand drowned the words. It won 
answered by another, lighter in note, on 
the trawler's other side, and two rocket* 
sped up into the fog from two more ship* 
ahead. 


He^iut his lipu to Dick’s hairy ear and 

"We’re right in among the fleet of tbcm; 
and if we don’t look quick we shalln’t get 
our work done. Gimme that wheel; and 
do you go aft and tell Mac to get those 
mince overboard and into the water us 
quirk os he can whip them off the deck." 

Somobow, and I hardly think it could 
have bevn from the submarine that uncon¬ 
sciously piloted them through the mine 
field, the Germans had got wind of an en¬ 
emy’s prawtro: and an alarm spread round 
Die invisible fleet with furious nob# and 
bustle. Sirens, with long blasts and short, 
boomed roe***g*w; searchlights mode the 
fog iridescent, hut did not penetrate it: 
and there was all the indescribable turmoil 
and alarm of a great war fleet caught at 
anchor by an invisible destroyer that had 
penetrated their outer and Inner defers*-. 

The fishermen were the only people who 
took it coolly. They had their work to do, 
and did it as though it was their daily rou¬ 
tine. Mine after mine German-made- 
wus lifted from their decks and dropped 
into the still water astern; and Captain 
Shepherd, in tho steering pulpit, leaned 
over the spoke* of the wheel and wove his 
way accurately among the not***. 

Launches and picket boats at high speed 
Ugan to pant by them un«**n through the 
fog. One of thtwe presently fouled one of 
the drifting mint* and blew it up with an 
appalling ex|4o*ion. And then mime big 
ship got an attack of the nerve* and with 
every light gun she mold bring to bear fired 
into what necesiarily must have been one 
of her own boats. 

"They’re beginning to pay,” said Cap¬ 
tain Shepherd at th* wheel. "O Lord, 
give me tone to send in more of ths bill, and 
moke them pay at least half of what's 
owing!” H« glanced over his shoulder at 
the after deck. "Mac!” 

"Yu cap.” 

" When you get to the last two of them 
boilers hang one over each quarter, and 
tell me.” 

"Right!” aaid McCrae, and waved a 
hand. 

Other spurts of firing burst out; and 
then there was a crash as some launch's 
boiler exploded to a shell, and the shrill 
scream of hurt men. 

"The Dutchmen will call this a raid 
by the whole British fleet in to-morrow's 
papers," commented Captain Shepherd. 
"They’ll never own up they’ve been shoot¬ 
ing into their own ships. By whlekerw. I 
shall lum to look lively now! All this fir¬ 
ing's bringing on a breeze that'll clear the 
fog. Yew, Mac?" 

"They're ail over in the ditch, cap, bar 
those last two. I’ve slung one over each 
quarter, as you said." 

"Thank you. Mac!” Tho wheel wont 
over and the Bishop Argil** headed for the 
line of invisible ships where the nou* of 
defense was loudrat. 

They sighted her when she was a hundred 
yard* away and saluted her with a wry 
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PUT ON 

THE GIRARD SMILE 

L ET us all [except the 
turkey] be thankful 
for our mercies. Aye,and 
having proven our valor 
as trenchermen, let us 
smoke a mild full-flavored 
cigar in honor of old 
Stephen Girard, a great 
man whose good works 
live after him.Be thank¬ 
ful for the Girard Cigar and 
that the price is but 10<a$ 
[for the most popular siie] 

Thanksgiving comes but once a year but 
the Cira rd Cigar may be yours daily. 
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Failure Losses $272,672,288 

Fire Losses. . . $203,763,550 


Even, - year shows more money lost through 
failures than by tire. Aren’t your insolvency 
losses greater than your lire losses? 

You insure against lire, of course. Then why not also 
insure against insolvency losses among your debtors, where 
statistics prove the danger is greatest? 

Credit Insurance completes the protection that every 
prudent business mail throws about his business. 

Under the protection of an American Credit-Indemnity 
Co. Bond you can't lose more than the normal expectation 
of your business. Beyond that we assume all risk up to the 
full face value of the bond 

It enables you to put an absolute limit on your credit 
losses for 12 months in advance, thus eliminating the last 
item of uncertainty in figuring costs. 

TUe new e it fimns of Credit lr.tunrxe bonds are the American 
"Actual Loss" Bond, l&d the American "Normal Average” Bond. 
These bunds are the h«gbr>( scicntibt Jrtelopinrai in Credit Insur 
oner. They provide for i iiberd adjustment of the insurance to the 
neeiik and requirelucr.t* of any wholesale house, in any line. 

A request for detailed information will not obligate you 
to anything. 

Our service is for Manufacturers and Wholesalers only. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 

'.aUMCMtt ° f NeW Y ° rk t M. TREAT 

Chairman of Ilia KJoard hrrkUnt 

5t. Louis, New York. Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia. 

New Orleans. San Francisco and all leading cities 
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Coward 

Shoe 



The Coward Arch Support Shoe, 
w ith Cuwaid Extension I lee), is 
a great benefit to weak ankles, as 
it re as the arch ligaments and CX- 
crt* a helpful taifluencv un the entire 
f«m«-t»ninure It fumidic* a comfort¬ 
able mechanical support to oier-taxrd 
Arrhr5arvdankic>,jnd»>f\inirulArlv use¬ 
ful in correcting' *i?jt foot''condition*. 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension lied made by 
James S. Coward foe over St years. 

TO* CHILDREN. WOMEN AND MEN 
S-.»d hr Colstorw Mail Order# TM-d 

Sdd V^*Kr< Eit. 

JAMES S. COWARD 

**4 214 CfOTwk* SL. mi Vum St., *•« Y.rt 
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tornado oi fire. Her funnel was shorn of! 
clo*® to the Aridity top by a shell from a 
great gun. which did notexplode there, but 
newd against a friend in tr»® farther line 
Kirte bullets and small shells from quick- 
firers ntM over her like a hailstorm, and a 
wore of heavier mtarile* skated along her 
rusty iron sides; but she was end-on, and 
so. as a target, she was small- and there is 
no doubt the gunners were scared and nerv¬ 
ous. The German at the range and the 
German in action are two very different 
marksmen. 

Normally, at ten knots, that hundred 
yards run should have taken about one- 
third of a minute; hut some of tb® shells 
had penetrated between wind and water, 
and the trawler was sinking fast and drop¬ 
ping pace every aacoroL 

"Go on, old girl!" Captain Shepherd 
urged. “Hep now! Just another score of 
fathoms and that's all 1 ask from you. Joe. 
you brute, get of! my shoulder, or don't 

daw!” 

The little steamer, with her engines by 
a marvel untouched, and with her burden 
of mines by a greater marvel unexploded, 
drew up to the peat battle cruiser with still 
some freeboard showing: und then Cap¬ 
tain Shepherd rammed his hdm hard apart. 
Hm bow almost scraped along the war¬ 
ship's Bank and har stern swung in. 

There was a lull in the big guns' fire, a* 
they could not bo depr*«M»d sufficiently to 
get their sights on her, and th* nlletnen 
were firing from the hip and hurting their 
friends across the way. 

Then the starboard quarter of the Di-hop 
Argies swung in against the big cruiser's 
side, just below the forward barbettes, and 
the mine was cracked between them- and 
a volcano burst forth that rivaled Etna! 

Gun ammunition blew up on board of 
her, and then a magazine. Boilers caught 
the infection, and then more gun ammuni¬ 
tion and more magazines. The huge ship 
blew to pieces piecemeal and sank com¬ 
partment by compartment; but she . 
to the **a floor none the less gfllcfutlj 
And she was one of the higgeit miiftpf* on 
the world's navy list. As for the trawler, 
she was spread as mere scum on the troubled 
waters of the Helgoland Bight. 

Now this ought to be tbe end of the talc; 
but history compels me to record that 
Captain Shepherd still reside* in England. 
Odd to relate, lie seems well off. In hb 
house is an enlarged photograph of two 
young men curiously alike and in that 
wooden attitude affected by fishermen w hm 
they face the comeru. It u framed amply 
in oak; but the frame is notable. It Is 
studded thickly with curious bronze sptkw, 
which th® intelligent observer will ro«)g- 
nlz*. after thought, as ojico having been 
earned on the helmets of German Infantry¬ 
men at the rat® of on® spike to one man. 

There are seventy-dx spikes round the 
frame. 

A qiMTT-luokirig cal. with one ear missing 
and a foreleg that has been broken arid 
very badly mended, limps round the garden 
.ii C'aptuin Shepherd's company. If you 
disk® anything yellow at this cat he sprits 
at you. 

How* thicu! latter things come ta pjua 
cannot bt related here. Thry belong to 
another tal®. 

Underneath th® portraits U a newqiap** 
clipping, also framed, which runs thus: 

"New York.—B erlin reports by wire- 
lewi that a Britbh dee trover flotilla made 
u cb'tcrmined raid on a German licet la t 
night off Helgoland. The British loos was 
thirteen destroyers sunk and three cap¬ 
tured. Their loss in men wus very heavy. 
The Germans had one unimportant cruiser 
slightly damaged/' 

No Mtssnry! 

M R. E. U. BURGESS, vice-president 
and general manager of tbe Mo 
States f 
of rxenvpr, 
tour of inspection through Southern Utah. 
That state employs some of its convict® in 
the construction of roads. While on a nar¬ 
row road tbe auto party stopped at a shal¬ 
low creek, w hich they w^re about to ford, to 
put water In the radiator, and -o on. 

A convict, hauling u load of crushed 
stone, pulled up behind them. The chauf¬ 
feur being delayed a bit. Mr. Burgees turned 
to the convict and apologetically said: 

" Woll paw on in just a moment/* 

"Oh. no hum !" th® convict placidly 
replied. "IV* got twenty years." 


ind general manager of tbe Mountain 
i Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
aver, was once making an nutomobue 


Get This Two-Speed 
Lamp 


Every borne needs lag Ump* ami 

little om« plenty of light for reading 
ond woiling, and jti*f u little light to 
dnrn til. way. Hyki serves both 
pilr])un, 

NufbJMl 


HYLO 
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Quaiiff 


If You Want More Money 
Next Year 
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Cheer Up Your Whole Winter 
With Tuxedo 


There’s no sweeter time for smoking Tuxedo than 
Winter-time. Smoking seems more cozy, intimate and 
cockle-warming when you can look out at the mists 
and fog over the glowing bowl of your fragrant pipe. 

Begin this Winter right—become friends with 
Tuxedo—and you’ll firuF the long days filled with 
brain-and-body content. You’ll look upon your work 
and find it good. Your nights will be nights of sound 
and wholesome sleep. 

The fire that burns the grains of Tuxedo will fill 
your whole Winter with its rosy glow. 


CHARLES SCI!WEINLER 

Master printer. Printer of 
< toflUMMllMa ' 1 “Hearn's,” 
"NKlureV uml utbn |»« MinUt-aU. 

"Tuxedo thoroughly satisfies 
me . More than that, U has 
made my pipe smoking a great 
pleasure and comfort. 


EUGENE COWLES 
Famous Hu>o. A member 
the original Kiel imi.ms, and a 
gTeat favorite throughout the coon- 


“For me Tuxedo is the one 
all around suitable Tobacco. It 
ma^es pipe-smoking a real 
pleasure , a real comfort, and 
a real help to me/ 9 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Within the last few years pipe smoking has become popular 
all over the country; and this popularity of the pipe is due in 
great measure to Tuxedo and the famous “Tuxedo Process.’’ 
’I'his original process absolutely removes all bite and sting from 
the tobacco; so that, if you like, you can smoke pipeful after 
pipeful of Tuxedo all day long. 

Tuxedo is a light, mild, naturallv mellow Kentucky Burley, 
with a delicate aroma but a full tobacco richness to it. It has 
been widely, but unsuccessfully, imitated. Be sure you get the 
original —Tuxedo. Try it today. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 

Convenient poach, inner* Famous |reen tin, with gold i A 

lined with nsoutnrc-proof paper OC lettennj, carrtd tolilpochrt 1 UC 

In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 

SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE — 

Send us 2 cents in 
stamps for postage 
and we’ll mail you 
prepaid a souvenir 
tin of Tuxedo to 
txacco to any point in 
L’.S. A. Address 

TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 

Room 1117 

111 Fifth Are., New York. 


GEORGE B. SUTTON 
An expert billiard player. At 
one time chiinpioo. 

“Before I tried Tuxedo / 
rarely smoked a pipe. Now 
I'm a steady pipe smoker, Toe 
discovered In Tuxedo a cool 
tobacco that gives me complete 
satisfaction. 91 


T. 14. MIKNANK 

Pre*. New Kr«gUi»il lx.unir c4 
Baseball Cluis. 

“Before / smoked Tuxedo, 
1 had to mix several tobaccos 
together to get a flavor that 
satisfied me. But Tuxedo's 
flavor beats any mixture I ever 
made. n 


UluHratirns an abtut 
me-half uze if real 
packager. 


. JOHN COkT 
Theatric*! .Manager, nho con¬ 
trol* * Urge number of theatres. 

“In my opinion, Tuxedo is 
the best pipe tobacco a man can 
buy. Cool, mild and fragrant. 
Tuxedo has no equal.” 


ALBFRT PAVSON TfcRilUNE 
Author of "The Fighter," 
"Caleb Conover" *nd other 
stories. 


“A man smokes the tobacco 
he likes. I like Tuxedo.” 
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ww m MMA / You Wl11 " nd tnis new 

W M*' Mm m m design, as well as other 

' TMM 1647 Rogers Dros - pal- 

m W^U/Lg terns, at i|our dealers. Sold 

with an unqualified guar- 
*/JrWmJf m a nice made possible, bij 

/yl * the actual test of over 
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At Imadng dealer*. Send for catalog - V" 90 
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THE MAN WHO ROCKED THE 

EARTH 


The New SAXONJ595 


!Co«f/nu*J from P4 if# IS) 

u iitcr from a bi* iwrvoir tapped only by B*r\uie, whistling, picked up the oxyacet- 
a tiny pipe. Atomic energy Rutherford ylene blowpipe and regarded it somnirhat 
calls It. Kver> r element, every subatanre a* a dog fancier might ga*p at an excep- 
ha* it. rvady to be touched on and put to tiorudly line pup. 

use. The chap* who can find out bow to “Hold up your fir.frr," *oid he to the 
release that energy- all at once will revolu- astronomer. "That's right—like that.” 
tionixo the civilised world. It will be like Thrusting the blowpipe forward he ni¬ 
di* discovery thut water could be turned lowed the biasing blue-white dame to wrap 
into steam and made to work for us iDwdf round the outer wall of the tube a 
multiplied a million time#. If. instead of flame which Thornton knew could melt its 
that energy just ooxing away and the way through a block of steel—but the os- 
uranium disintegrating infinitesimally each tronomer felt no aensation of heat, although 
year, it could be exploded at a given mo- he not unnaturally expected the member to 
ment you could drive an ocean liner with be incinerated. 

u handful of iL You could make the old “Queer, eh?" said Bennie. "Absolute 
rfobe stagger round and turn upside down! Insulation, isn't It? Now if 1 could only 
Mankind could just lay off and take a get something like that which would nt 
holiday. But how?” become radioactive and break down, the 

Bennie enthusiastically waved his pipe trick would be done. One? I could find 
at Thornton. something like this zir corundum which had 

“How! That’s the question. Every- the added quality of being absolutely non¬ 
body's known about the possibilities, for radioactive—well, as I mud. I’d be the real 
Soddy wrote a book about it; but nobody’s cheeee. the only pebble. The world would 
ever suggested where the key could be be mine, hook, fin* ami sinker. I know what 
found to unlock that treasure house of et>- I want and it's only a question of finding 
ergy. Some chap made up a novel once the material. This blooming zircorundum 
and pretended it was done, but he didn't hasn't Quite the properties that I iwwL 
say A unt. But" and bo lowered his voico To get thermic induction at hleh efficiency 
passionately—^“I'm working at it, and— you've got to have something that let* beat 
and —I've nearly—nearly got it." ray* pasa more freely in one direction than 

Thornton, infected by his friend's excite- in the other—acta as a kind of radiation 
ment, leaned forward In his chair. trap. It's a deuced hard thing to find, too— 

"Yea—nearly. If only roy transformer* an all-fired hard nut to crack! The xirco- 
hadn't melted! You aw I got the idea from rundum doesn't awn to have this property 
Savaroff, who noticed that the activity of at all. The metallic vapore that fill the can- 
radium and other elements wasn't constant mile seem to change the wave lengths of tho 
but varied with the dngrw of solar activity, radiation in aocne way no that it can’t «•- 
reaching Its maximum at the periods when cape, and the temperature continues to go 
the sun tqxita were roost numerous. In up until it becomes greater than that of the 
other words, he'a show n that the break- radiating spiral.” 

down of the atoms of radrum and the other “But that’s against the second law of 
radioactive elements isn't spontaneous, as thermic dynamics," expostulated Thorn- 
Soddy and other* had thought, but Is due ton, who had dabbJpd in physic* for several 
to the action of certain extremely penetrat- yearn after he left college and knew some- 
ing ray* given out by the *un. These par- thing of that subject as well as of hi* own. 
ticular ray* are the result of tho enormous “Damn tbo second law!" cried Bennie, 
temperature of the aular atmosphere, and his eytw burning. “Didn't Maxwell show 
their effect upon radioactive subs tan era is that the whole thing hung on molecular 
analogous to that of the detonating cap average*; that if you could deal with Indi- 
upon dynamite. No one has been able to vldual molecukw It wouldn't hold water? 
produce these ray* in the laboratory, ml- Don’t you remember the Maxwell* demons.' 
though Lenard has suspected sometime* who were supposed to sit by the trapdoors 
that traces of them appeared In the radia- and open them to the fast-moving moles 
tions from powerful electric spark*. Every- culm only?” 

thing came to a halt until Kinoehito Thornton laughed. He did remember 
discovered thermic induction, and we were something about iL 


Wall Electric Stmttins 
awd Lighting Sril» 

•70 Litre 


You Can Now Have Electric Lights 
and Starter on Your Saxon 


Widi electric slaiter an J electric lights as optional equipment, the new 
Saxon today stand* out even more pre-eminenlly than before as die 
moat up-to-date low-priced 2-passenger automobile on the market. 

Good aad good looking, this car with added uanprcnremcflrts of elecific lights «nd 

Hi streamline bndjr, Its graceful running starter, it brrcancs the hmndi»»l car for 

lU wctl tried Uter. It# (rovf* tbr fcKatxwas mancr th* woman — especially 

eetrvomy and many oilier adt-ariUgr* hat for winter 

already auo the rai.T*nnrm of more than 

*!>CO oanen everywhere Now. with the Lightnrsa also makes the Baiun easy cel 

added rnnvraanr# and comfort nf electric Urea and Ion la fuel coat. Kt ia uuc 

ligh't and etanrr ($70 extra), the Saicn rraxa why more than 1500 owners aver- 

x»»a nothing to be desired wr 18 lo M miles per gefina of gasoline. 

75 to 100 miles un a pint «rf «*1 and JSO» 

Thia new starter m espanaUy designed to 5000 miles wit .bout tire replacemcwt. 

fee Sai- o cars and twit la Detroit esclu- 

sively foe the &aiun. Unlike the starters Remember, Sal no cars have mads gond 

un must light cars. it adds but little weight. everywhere. They have proved their 

It U compact and powerful, absolutely mettle ia all kinds at aervicc oo all aorta of 

qvSet a Wen srartmg the grarenr, and makes roads. Whrn you buy a Hason sou don't 

no appreciable aotae wliea the car la run buy an experiment but a pr&rmd sucoass. 

run g, even a* high speed. 

Write for the new ntskg containing 

The Sasnn has loag been the moat SCO- dcarrtpftlnn erf the start mg and lighting 

nornicai car—Vwest in pui chase price ayatem and other features. Address 

and lowest ia cust uf upcrstxn With thr Dept. C. 

Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


Five New Dishes For 
Thanksgiving 


AlTLtlZLH 
Prepare thin, dre- 

IranuUs erf ln*e 


TURKEY DKE3S1NC 
Malta lha usual 
disMiRg of noii* 
t l***4 crumbs 
1 her* mrtesd *4 sea* 


inadswuhoa braakiag akin 
Much* i4U».w/l,nnewull 
can UnderDeviled 
flam. Put hack ia skins and 
csisfslly drop an agg on lop 


SALAD 

Scoop iituQ hole 
in rowers of itia 

Hu& Cover with 
mayonnaise and 


UTTH THE SOUP 

Instead of crack an 
•area tiny send* 
withes ol brown 


Underwood Deviled Ham 


Branded with the Devil hat Fit far the Codr 


J UST good “hotee-lmkci ham. ground knr ami niurd wttk the 
Umnus Underwood Des^rd Daesangof imM ipica. Nodtetgelse 
Write foe d-r laibuua Lttle Rni Devil Recipes. Free rf yen'll aend 
rag (yrvrr’a address. Or srml La Salima and 1 Sc for trial tan. 
Main 12 big aanthnebe*. More economical thin shred ham sand. 
w»-l»es. find oul d yuui guKd kept it. I’bote hun. 


5T., BOSTON, 
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DANYSZ VIRUS 


llcwtr. ikranVt. Ii 7U M m 

vims uaniD. me. n-a r»~i u. mw you 


ORDF-R THIS HIGH GRADE 
XMAS GIFT FOR -HIM" NOW 


Be Bigger-Than-Weather 
and All 
Glorious 


P UT on your “ patrick” and 
come out for a storm walk. 

Patrick Yam comes from North¬ 
western sheep. Nature has given 
these sheep a warm, long wool to 
protect (hem from the extremes of 
weather. Such wool is grown only in 
cold climates. Patrick-Mackinaw cloth is 
double shrunk and pounded or “stumpfed, 
giving the same effect as the old Scandinavian 
process; resists wind, cold and moisture. 


Mackinaw 

Products 

^ B*g^tr-TKan-Wesfhsr 


nrr known uml worn everywhere. They are lhe Bigger- 
Ihnn-WrNlhrr garments of America, like the woolens oi 
Scotland and the hand woven peasant clothe of Russia. 

Ihey are worn in every climate for pro!actum sgumst 
cold, dampness, wind, rain and snow. 

Ask your stores to see the complete line of Patrick- 
Duluth Mackinaw Products —Patricks, Msckn-Knit Sweater* 
and Socks, Blankets, Auto-Kobes, Hats and Cape. If you don't find what you 
want, write us. 

Be sure and look for the famous Patrick*Dululh Label that identifies the 
genuine and original. 

Complete set of Peter Newell 
Picture Poal Cerda sent FREE. 
Boys end Girls are mailing them 
to soch other. Grown-up* are 
f ramlng them. Write for them 
and they are yours. 

Patrick*Duluth Woolen Mill 

112 («wr«k>M 


Write for FREE illustrated 
Mackinaw Book. It tells of 
the Patrick Mackinaw Yarn 
and Cloth and shows the 
styles and patterns of all 
Patrick • Duluth Mackinaw 
Products. 


** 
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,-- HW* for H - - , RATS 


KILLED BY 
SCIENCE 






REMOVING THE SNAGS 


(Wvepe BuiitU wu a naturally bright fellow. Hi* w»« iWIrml a puilion with onr ul ih»* 
larpmi rkcUksl plants la the country, where tlw npportuaitir* foe mlviru-nnrat wrtp 

i he prngrrwd rapcdly- Mim he • truck i snag. To 
cducatinn. which hr U<k.rO That war three 


pmctlcslly unlimited. Fur two yr 
nuke further iMugrew reu aired a technical 
years ago. Since Uicn he tu> not moved 

The euihl Is full g laav hmIU. Natural 
(Imraw end mnir c uty lhe« up t*» a certain 
pnitf. but line they sop Wqov thrr let ih* 
fixation atUfh wuukl realm Harm tu pto*tcM 

krtfae. 

Many ycunt men aid ywjtm semen luCr walls* 
the viiue uui InpHtair* oi am Mluntiua 
•i 2 riiiUr Un to evraliiatr fill the la 

piutnSufad *M t-lSoem that thry »*l»" to 
obtain, but or* »uii W Lo wtvre lix ilrstrnl train l/i( 
Ihnaitb kk uf iMdc Th» C!urti» Vnt»c*hinc 
CcMipaay Sauia rasly I® »up^r who* SOW. 


In tttun fur Imhs after Uk aibiaiptba rr- 
nriila end are uidui foe J hr .buiurJi^ £n«iaj 
NeL TOT Ledtn' Hem* Jeeenml ud Tht C*ma+j 
C.eadmei. ibe company will pay all the ripcnia 
id any >oas* man or you&i rcaua in any colirpc. 
tachmal muttcal msarrvmtocy te buoaraa 

If rw a-jun- t<o rvo toa imnuaml p Uce m. Urn 
Ui* *«.: «« to s ale It* Mia.aiuin «luh will 


• hmm 


rtmr.tr r*«lu an) 
T*U u* vial your 


fU**74. 


OMnw THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. Ph.Ud#4»h»a, P«anajiv«ai» 


a soy from the- incandescent coil as if 
blown by a gentle bcwwe. Almost instantly 
there sis a loud report and a Winding ttaafi 
of yellow light so brilliant that for the next 
instant or two to Thornton't* eyta the room 
seemed dark. Slowly the afternoon light 
regained its normal quality. Bennie relit 
his pipe unconcrmedly. 

" That’s the germ of the idea,” he said 
between puds. ''That capsule contains u 
mixture of metallic vapors that give out 
diantomong rays when the temperature 
is by thermic induction raised above four 
thousand. Most of ’em are stopped hy the 
xiroorundum molecules in the capsule, which 
break down and liberate helium; ami the 
temperature rises in the capsule unul r 
plodes, m you saw just now, with a flash of 
yellow helium light. The rays that get out 
strike the uranium plate and cause Uie sur¬ 
face layer of molecules to disintegrate, their 
products being driven of! by the atomic ex¬ 
plosions with a velocity about equal to that 
of light, and it's the recoil that deflects and 
swings the plate. The amount of uranium 
decomposed in this experiment couldn't be 
detected by ths mrat delicate balance 
small msM, but enormous velocity. See?" 

" Yes, 1 understand." answered Thorn¬ 
ton. "Il'a ths old MV 1 business wc hud in 
mechanic*." 

"Of course this is only a toy experi¬ 
ment," Bennie continued. "It la what the 
dancing pithballs of Franklin'# time were 
to the multipolar high frequency dynamo. 
But if we could control thla force and han¬ 
dle it on a large scale we could do anything 
with it—destroy the world, drive a car 
against gravity off into spuce, shLft the axis 
of the earth psvhaps!” 

It came to Thornton as be sat there, 
cigarette in hand, that poor little Bennie 
Hooker was going to receive the disap¬ 
pointment of his Ilfs. Within the next five 
minutes hi* dreams mould be dashod to 
earth, for he would loam that another hud 
stepped down to the pool of discovery be¬ 
fore him. For how many years, he won¬ 
dered, had Bennie toiled to produce his 
mysterious ray that should break down the 
atom and release the store of enerp* that 
the genii of Nature had concealed there. 
And now* Thornton must tell him that all his 
efforts had gone for nothing. 

"And you believe that anyone who could 
generate a ray such as you describe could 
control the motion of the earth?" be askrd. 

"Of course, certainly," answered Hooker. 
"Ho could cither disintegrate such huge 
quantities of matter that the mas of the 
earth would bo shifted and its polar axis 
bo changed, or if radioactive substances 
pitchblende, for example lay exposed upon 
the earth's surface he could causa them to 
discharge their helium and other products 
at such an enormous velocity that the re¬ 
coil or reaction would accelerate or retard 
the motion of the globe. It would be quite 
feasible, quite wimple—all one would need 
would be the disintegrating ray." 

And then Thornton told Hooker of the 
flight of the giant ring machine from the 
north and the destruction of the Mountains 
of Atlas through the apparent instrumen¬ 
tality of a Ray of lavrnder light. Hooker's 
face turned slig htlypale and his unshaven 
mouth tightened. Then a smile of exalta¬ 
tion illuminated his fcatun?*. 

"He** found it!" he cried joyously. 
"He’s found it! But who is he? I must 
get to him at once! I’ve a scheme for im¬ 
proving on Kinoehito's procets that mayn't 
nave occurred to him." 

Ho turned to a Uttered writing table and 
poked among the papers that lay there. 

"You soc, he explained excitedly, "if 
you isolate a Totpbcr. bar and induce a 
negative current —- Oh, but you don't 
ear* about that! The point is where is 
the chap?" 

And oo Thornton had to begin at the be¬ 
ginning and tell Hooker all about the mys¬ 
terious memagt* and the phenomena that 
accompanied them. He enlarged upon 
Tax's benignant intentions and the great 

t irobkrms presented by the proposed inter- 
eraaoa of the United States Government 
in Continental affairs, but Bennie swept 
them aside. The great thing, to his mind, 
was to find and get into communication 
with Pax. 

"Ah! How he must toll The greatroc 
achievement of all time!" cried Hooker ra¬ 
diantly. "How ecstatically happy! Earth 
blossoming like the ruse! Well-watered 
valleys where dewertx were before. War 
abolished, poverty, diseuse! Who ran it 
be? Curie. No; she's bottled in Paris. 
Poaky, Lang ham. VaraneUi—it can't be 
any one of those fellows. It beau me! 


Some Hindu or Jap maybe, but never 
Kir.oc.hito! Now we must get to him right 
away. So much to talk over." He walked 
round the room, blundering into things, 
dizxy with the thought that his great dream 
had com* true. Suddenly h* swept every¬ 
thing off ths table on to the floor and kicked 
his heels in the air. 

"Hooray!" he shouted, dancing round 
the room like a freuhman. "Hooray! Now 
I can take a holiday. And come to think of 
it I’m as hungry a* a brontosaurus!" 

That night Thornton returned to Wash¬ 
ington nnd was at the White House by nine 
o'clock the following duy. 

"It’s all straight," he told the President. 
"The honcstcst man in tbc United States 
has said so." 

Hi 

T HE moon ruse over sloping Paris, sil¬ 
vering the alient reaches of the Seine, 
flooding the deserted streets with mellow 
light, yet gently retouching all the disfig¬ 
urements of the siege. No lights illumi¬ 
nated the cate*, no taxis dashed along the 
boulevards, no crowds loitered in the Place 
de l'Oplra or the Place VendAmc. Yet save 
for tbmc facts it might have been the Paris 
of old time, unviaited by hunger, misery or 
death. The curfew had sounded. Every 
citixsn had long since gone within, extin¬ 
guished his lights and locked his door. Safe 
in ths knowledge that ths Germans* second 
advance had been Anally met and effectually 
blocked sixty mik* outside the walls and 
that an armwtto had been declared to go 
into effect at midnight, Paris slumbered 
peacefully. 

Beyond the petlet-etrewn fields und 
glacis of the necond line of defense the in¬ 
vader, after a series of terrific onslaughts, 
had puused, retreated u few miles and in¬ 
trenched himself, there to wait until the 
starving city should capitulate. For four 
months he had waited, yet Paris gavn no 
sign of surrendering. On tbo contrary, It 
swimod to have some mysterious moan* uf 
self-support, and the war orfto, in daily 
communication with I»ndon, reported that 
it could withstand the Investment for an 
indefinite period. Meantime the Germann 
relntrenched themselves, built forts of their 
own upon which they mounted the siege 
guiw intended for the walla, and constructed 
an impregnable line of entanglements, re¬ 
doubts und defenses, which rendered it 
impossible for any army outside tbe city to 
come to ila relief. 

So rose the moon, turning white the mil¬ 
lions of slate roofs, gilding the traceries of 
tbe towers of Notre Dame, dimming the 
searchlights w hieh, like tbc antenna? of jri- 
gantic fireflies, constantly played round the 
city from tbe summit of the Eiffel Tower. 

So slept Paris, confident that no craah of 
descending bomb* would shatter the blue 
vault of the starlit sky or rend the habita¬ 
tions in which lay two million# of human 
beings, awured that ths sun would rise 
through the gray mlsta of the Seine upon 
tbe ancient beauties of the Tuileriw and 
tbe Louvre unmarred by tbe enemy's pco- 

( ectiles. and that its citisens could pass 
reely along its boulevards without menace 
of death from flying missiles. For no shell 
could be buried a distance of sixty miles, 
and an armistice had been declared! 

Behind a small hill within ths Germnn 
fortifications a group of officer* stood in 
the moonlight, oxamining what looked su¬ 
perficially like a long house of solid nteeL 
Neotllng behind the nill it cast a Wack rec- 
tangular shadow upon the trampled und 
of the redoubt. A score of artisans were 
busy filling a d<**p trench through which a 
huge pipe led off somewhere- a sort of 
deadly plumbing, for the house was a mon¬ 
ster cannon reenforced by jackets of lead 
ar>d steel, the whole incused in a frveging 
apparatus of intricate manufacture. From 
a circular window in tbe side of the house 
faring tbe hill protruded a few inche* of 
what was, in fact, an enormous octagonal 
muzxle. capable of lining moved by auto¬ 
matic machinery an innmt»*>im&l fraction 
of an inch between the dlachargiB. The 
officers had emerged from a trapdoor under¬ 
neath the muzzle, and one of them now 
dosed and locked it, putting the key in his 
pocket. 

" Well." he remarked, turning to tbe only 
one of his companions not in uniform, " 
"‘Thonatos’ » ready." 

The man addressed was Von Heokmann, 
the mot famous inventor of military ord- j 
nance in the world, already four time* I 
decorated for hk aerview to tbe Emperor. J 

Canti nued vn Page S2s 
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41 The labor of nine years!" he ro un d 
with emotion. "Nir*» long years of self- 
denial and unremitting study 1 But to-night 
I shall be repaid, repaid a thousand times/' 

The officers shook hands with him one 
after the other and the group broke up; tbe 
men who were filling tbe trench completed 
their labors and departed; and Von Heck- 
M :•’! m and l-i** M|aMIMal '-•! UflflQ 
alone remained, except for the sentries bo¬ 
ride the gun. The night waa balmy and tbe 
moon rode in a cloudless sky high above tbe 
hill. They rro«MHi the inclosure, followed 
by tbe two sentinels, and entering a passage 
reached the outer wall of tbe redoubt, which 
was in turn closed and locked- Hero tbe 
sentries remained, but Von Heckmann and 
the general continued on behind the forti¬ 
fications for a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

"Well, shall we start tbe ball?" asked 
the general, laying his hand on Von Hock- 
raaiui's shoulder. But tbe inventor found 
it so hurd to master his emotion that he 
could only nod his head. Yet the ball to 
which the general alluded was tbe discharg¬ 
ing of a fiendish war machine toward an 
unsuspecting and harmless city alive with 
sleeping people, and tbe emotion of tbe in¬ 
ventor was due to the fact that he hud 
devised and completed tbe moat atrocious 
engine of death ever conceived by the 
mind of man the relay gun. Horrible as 
is the thought, this otherwise normal man 
had devoted nine whole years to the prob¬ 
lem of hnw to destroy human life at a 
distance of a hundred kilometers, and at 
Just he had been successful and un emperor 
had placed with hU own divinely appointed 
hands a ribbon over the spot beneath M 
his heart should have been. 

Tbe projectile of thU diabolical inven¬ 
tion was sixty-five centimeters in diameter 
and was itself a rifled mortar, which in full 
flight, twenty mik* from the gun and at the 
top of its trajectory, exploded in mid-air. 
hurting forward its contained projectile 
with an additional velocity of three thou¬ 
sand feel per second. This proccai repeated 
itself, the final or core bomb, weighing over 
throe hundred pounds and filled w ith lydd¬ 
ite, reaching its murk one minute and 
thirty-five seconds after the firing of the 
gun. This crowning example of the human 
mind's detractive ingenuity hod cost the 
Gmm Government five million marks 
and hud required three years for its con¬ 
struction, and by no means tbe least of its 
devilish capacities was that of automati¬ 
cally reloading and firing itself at the inter¬ 
val of every ten seconds, its muzzle rising, 
falling or veering slightly from ride to ride 
with each discharge, thus causing the shells 
to full at widely separate distance*. The 
poisonous nature of the immense volumes 
of gas poured out by the mastodon when in 
action neenuritated the withdrawal of its 
crow to a safe distance. But once set in 
motion it needed no attendant. It had 
been tested by a preliminary shot tbe day 
before, which had been directed to u point 
several miles outride the walls, the effect of 
which had been observed above the city 
and reported by high-flying German aero¬ 
planes equipped with wirolrw*. Everything 
was ready for the holocaust. 

Von Heckmann and the general of artil¬ 
lery continued to make their way through 
the intrenchmentu and oilier fortifications, 
until at a distant** of about a quarter of a 
mile from the redoubt where they had left 
the relay gun they came upon a small whiuv 
washed cottage. 

M I have invited a few of my staff to join 
us." said the general to the inventor, "in 
order that they may in years to come de¬ 
scribe to their children and their grand¬ 
children this, tbe moat momentous occasion 
in the history of warfare/' 

They turned the comer of the cottage 
and came upon a group of officers standing 
by the wooden gate of the cottage, ail of 
whom saluted at their approach. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," said tbe 
general. "I beg to present the members of 
my staff." turning to Von Heckmann. 

The officers stood back while tbe general 
led the way into the cottage, the lowvr 
floor of which consisted of but a single 
room, used by the recent tenants as a 
kitchen, dining room and living room. At 
one end of a long table, constructed by the 
regimental carpenter, supper had been laid, 
and a tub filled with icc contained a dozen 
or more quarts of champagne. Two order¬ 
lies stood behind the table, at the other end 
of which was affixed a small brass switch 
connected with the redoubt and controlled 
by a spring and button. The windows of 
the cottage w*?re open and through them 


poured the light of the full moan, dimming j 
the flickering light of tbe candles upon the 1 
table. In spite of the champagne, tbe sup¬ 
per and the boxes of cigars and cigarettes, 
un atmosphere of solemnity was distinctly 1 
perceptible. It wm as if each one of Chase 
officers, hardened to human suffering by a 
lifetime of discipline and active service, to 

S nothing of the year of horror tlirougb 
ch they had just pa»ed, could not but 
fed that in the last analysis the hurling 
upon an unsuspecting city of a quarter of a 
ton of the highest explosive known to war¬ 
fare at a distance three times greater than 
that heretofore supjxwed to be possible to 
science, and the ensuing annihilation of its 
inhabitants, was something lens for con¬ 
gratulation and applause than for sorrow 
and regret. The omens, who had joked each 
other outside the gate, became singularly 
silent as they entered the cottage and gath¬ 
ered round the table where Von Heckmann 
and the general had taken their stand by 
tbe instrument. Utter silence fell upon the 
group. The mercury of their spirits dropped 
from Rummer heat to below freezing, what 
was this thing w hich they were about to do? 
Through the window*, at a distance of four 
hundred yards, tbe pounding of the ma¬ 
chinery which flooded the water jacket of 
the relay gun was distinctly audible in tkt 
stillness of the night. Tbe pressure of u 
finger—a little finger upon that electric 
button was all that was necewary to start 
tbe torrent of iron and high explosives 
toward Taris. By the time the first shell 
would reach its mark nine more would be 
on their way. stretched across the midnight 
sky at intervals of loos than eight BMB. 
And once started the stream would con¬ 
tinue uninterrupted for six hours. The 
fascinated ry« of all the officers fastened 
themselves upon the key. None spoke. 

"Well, well, gentlemen!" exclaimed the 
general brusquely, "what is the matter 
with you? You act as if you were at a 
funeral! Hans." turning to tbe orderly, 
"open the champagne there. Fill the 
glumes. Bumpers afl, gentlemen, for tbe 
greatest inventor of all times, Herr von 
Heckmann. tbe inventor of the relay gun!" 

The orderly sprang forward and hastily 
commenced uncorking bottles while Von 
Heckmann turned away to the window. 

"Here, this won't do, Scheming! Y r ou 
must liven things un a bit!" continued tbe 
general to one of tne officers. "This is a 
great occasion for all of us! Give me that 
bottle," He seized a magnum of cham¬ 
pagne from the orderly and commenced 
pouring out tbe foaming liquid into the 
glaaw* beside the plate*. Schelling made 
a feeble attempt at a juke at which the offi¬ 
cers laugbod loudly, for the general was a 
martinet and had to be humored. 

"Now, then," called out the general, as 
he glanced toward the window, "Herr von 
Heckmann, we are going to drink your 
health! Officers of the First Artillery, I 
give you a toast a toast which you will all 
remember to your dying day! Bumper*, 
gentlemen! No heel taps! I give you the 
health of Thanatos the leviathan of artil¬ 
lery, tbe winged bearer of death and de¬ 
struction and of its inventor, Herr von 
Heckmann. Bumper*, gentlemen!" The 
general slapped Von Heckmann upon the 
shoulder ana drained his glass. 

"Thanatoel Von Heckmann t” shouted 
the officers. And with one accord they 
dashed their goblets upon the stone flagging 
upon which they stood. 

" And now, my* dear inventor," said the 
general," to you belongs the honor of arous¬ 
ing Thanatos into activity. Are you ready, 
gentlemen? I warn you that when Than- 
aluH snore* the rafters will ring!" 

Von Heckmann had stood with bowed 
heart while the officers had drunk his health, 
and he now hesitatingly turned toward the 
little brain switch with ita button of black 
rubber that glistened *o innocently in the 
candlelight. His right hand trembled. He 
dashed the back of his left acrow hfo eyes. 
The general took out a large silver watch 
from his pocket. “Fifty-nine minute* pant 
eleven," he announced. "At one minute 
patft twelve Paris will be disemboweled. Tut 
your finger on tbe button, my friend. Let 
us start the hall rolling." 

Von Heckmann case a glance almost of 
disquietude upon the faces of the officers 
who were leaning over the table in tbe in¬ 
tensity of their excitement. His elation, his 
exaltation had passed from him. He seemed 
overw helmed at the momentousneoe of the 
act which he u us about to perform. Slowly 
his index finger crept toward the button 
and hovered half suspended over it. He 
pressed his lips together and was abuui to 
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exert thp prweurp requin*d to transmit the 
current of electricity to the d' * 

pamua when unexpectedly _ 

through tbe night the sharp click of a hor»\ 
hoofs coming at a gallop down the village 
atreet. The group turned expectantly to 
the doorway. An officer dressed in the uni¬ 
form of an aide-de-camp of artillery en¬ 
tered abruptly, aalutcd. and produced from 
the inside pocket of hi* jacket a w»*J*»d en¬ 
velope which ho handed to the general. The 
intercut of tho officer* nuddenly centered 


Well, nun m/anlM.” exclaimed old 
ap- Adrian Bannalec. pulling a turnip-shooed 
loed watch from beneath hi* blouse and holding 
'* it up to tbe firelight, "it’* twelve o’clock 
and time to turn in. But what do you say 
to a cup of chocolate first? “ 

Tbe other* pwlwl tbe wuggwtion with 
approval, and going »omewhere underneath 
tne grand stand, bannalec produced a pot 
filled with water, which he suspended with 
much dexterity over the fire upon tbe end 

.... .- __ __ of a pointed etick. Tbe water began to boil 

upon the content* of the envelope. The gen- almost Immediately, and they were on tbe 
oral grumbled an oath at the interruption, point of breaking their chocolate Into it 

w hen, from what appeared to be an immense 
distance, through the air then? came a curi¬ 
ous rumble. 

"What vis that?” muttered Bannalec. 
The sound was followed within a few aec- 
anothcr. And after a similar in- 
j a third and fourth. 

“ There wo* going to be an armistice.” *ug- 
»t#d one ofthayoungur herdsmen. Ho hod 
irdly spoken before another much louder 
»<i apparently nearer detonation occurred. 
“ That must be one of our g uml” said old 
Irian proudly. “ Do you hear how much 


tore open the missive, and held the single 
■hoot w hich It contained to the candlelight. 

“An armistice I” he cried disgustedly. 

His eye glanced rapidly over the page. 

"To III* Major •General commanding the Firat . 

IhtUstm of ArtiUeru, Army of the Xfeiue: , 

“An armistice has been declared, to com- — 
mtnee at midnight on the evening of August 
tenth, pending negotiation* for peace. You 
will eee that no acU of hostility occur until 
you receive notice that war »to be r«umed. 

” Von Helmpth. 

“Imperial Commissioner for War. M 

The officers broke Into exclamation* of 
impatience as the general crumpled the mis¬ 
sive In hi* hand and cast It upon the flow. 

44 DvnnemeiUr! 04 he shouted. “Why a flash of flame, followed by a thunderous 
were we so alow? Curse the armistice! ’ concussion which rattled the grand stand, 
He glanced at h» watch. It already pointed and u great 6ery serpent came soaring 
to after midnight. His face turned red and through the heaven* toward Pari*. Koch 
tbe vein* in his forehead swelled. moment it grew larger, until it aoemod to b# 

“To bell with peace!” he bellowed, turn- dropping straight toward than out of tha 
in^ bock hi* watch until the minute hand *ky. leaving a trail of spark* behind it. 
painted to five minutrw to twelve. “To hell 14 It’s coming our way,” chattered Adrian, 

with peace. I say! Pres* tbe button, Von “God have mercy upon us!“ murmured 

Heckmann!” the other*. 

But in apt* of the agony of disappoint- Rigid with fear, they stood staring with 
ment which be now acutely experienced open mouth* at tbe shell that seemed to 
Von Beckmann did not fir*. Sixty years of have selected them for the object of it* flight. 
German rcepect for order* held him in a “God have mercy on our souls 1” re- 
viselike grip and paralyxed his arm. pealed Adrian after tbe other*. 

“I can't,” he muttered. “I can't." Then there came a light like that of a 

Tbe general seemed to have gone mad. million sun*. 

Thrusting Von Heckmoim out of tbe way, Ala* for the wive* and children of tbs 
he threw himself into aebuir at the end of herdsmen! And ala* for tho herds! But 
the table and with a anurl pratsed the black better that tbe eight core bombs projected 
handle of the key. by Thanato* through the midnight sky 

Tho officers gasped. Hardened os they toward Paris should have torn the foliage 
were to the neccwuties of war, no act of irv- of the Bait, cUwtroyod the grand stand* of 
subordination like tbe prcuent had ever AuttuU and Longchampe, with sixteen 
occurred within tbnir experionca, Yet they hundred innocent sheep and cattle, than 
roust all uphold the general; they must that they should have sought their victim* 
all swear that the gun wo* fired before among the crowded street* of the Inner 
midnight. The key clicked and a blue bead city. Lucky for Paris that the relay gun 
snapped at the switch. They held their had been sighted so as to sweep tbe me- 
breath*, looking through the window to the tropolis from the west to tbe east, and that 
west. At first the night remained still, though each shell approached nearer to 
Only tbe chirp of the cricket* and the fret- tbe wall* than it* preceding brother, none 
ting of tbe aide-de-camp's horse outside tbe reached the ram port*. For with the di»- 
cottxgc could be heard. Then, like tbe grat- charge of the eighth shell and the explosion 
Ing ons coffee mill in a distant kitchen when of the first core bomb filled with Ivddite 
on* is just waking out of a sound sleep, they among tbe sleeping a n i m al* huddkd on 
beard tho faint, smothered whir of mochirv- the turf in front of the grand stands, socn*- 
ery, a sharper metallic ring of stool against thing happened which tbe poor shepherd* 
Steel, followed by a gigantic detonation did not sec. 

which shook the ground upon which the* The watcher* in the Eiffel Tower, seer- 
cotuge stood and overthrew every glass Ing the heaven* with their aearchlkbia for 
upon the table. With a roar like the fall of German planes and German dirigible*, saw 
a skyscraper the first shell hurled Itself the first core bomb bore through the sky 
into tbe night. Half terrified the officers from the direction of Verdun, followed by 
gripjied the edge of the table, waiting for it* seven comrades, and saw each bomb ex- 
the second dwchurf e. The reverberation plode twice in mid-air, hurling it* final pro¬ 
ws* still echoing among the hill* when the jectile into the Buis below*. But a* tbe first 
second detonation occurred, shortly fol- core bomb shattered the stillness of the 
lowed by the third and fourth. And then, night and spread it* Bulpburoua and death- 
in intervals between the crashing ex pi oai on*, dealing fumes among the helpless cattle the 
ft distant rumbling growl followed by a watchers on the Tower saw a va*t light 
shuddering of the air, a* if the night were hurst skyward in tbe far-distant east, 
frightened, came up out of the west toward 

Pari*, showing that tho projectil#** were at Two mile* up the road from the village of 
the top of their flight and going into action. Champaubert, Karl BMencopf, a native of 
A lake of yellow smoka formed in the pocket Nassau and a private of artillery, 

behind the hill where lay the redoubt In was doing picket duty. Tbe moonlight 
which Thanato* wa* snoring. turned tbe broad highroad toward Epernay 

into a gleaming white boulevard down 
On the great race track of Longchamps.in w hich he could see, it seemed to bim, for 
the Bob de Boulogne, the viuit herd of cow-s, mile*. Tbe air was soft and balmy, and 
sheep, borsus and goat*, collected together Idled with tbe odor of hav which the troop- 
by tn* city government of Faria and at- m had harvested” on behalf of tbs Kaiser." 
tended by fifty or sixty shepherd* «ipe- Aero** the road Gretchen. Karl’s mare, 
cially imported from U h Landes, had Ion* grazed ruminatively, while the picket him- 
wrjra ceased to browse and had wttloa self sat on tho stornt wall by tho roadside, 
thetnaslvo* down into the profound slumber smoking the Bremen agar which 111* cor- 
«f the animal world, broken only by an poral had given him after dinner. The 
occasional bleating or tho r«tf«H whJnny- night w a* thick with stars. They were all so 
ing of a stallion. On the race course proper, bright that at first he did not notice the 
in front of the grand *iand and between it comet which sailed slowly toward him from 
and the judge's box, four of these »hep- the northwest, seemingly following the 
herd* had built a *muU lire and by it* light line of the German intrenchment* from 
were throwing dice for coppers. They were Amien*, St.-.Quentin and Laon toward 
having an easy time of it. these shepherds. Kheixns and Epemay. But the comet was 
for their flocks did not wander, and ull that there, dropping a long yellow* bcum of light 
they had to do wa* to see that the animal* upon the sleeping heat* that were beleagucr- 
wer*» properly driven to such port* of the Boi* ing tbe outer ring of the French fortifies- 
os would afford them proper nourishment, tion*. Suddenly the repose of BwdrncopTf 
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Lo* Angela*, California 


You can forget that 
Christmas list 

if you'll adopt our plan. It solved the “Chri$tma$ present 
problem” of more than a hundred thousand people last year 
and will again do so for an even greater number this year. 

On Christinas Day most of us and pleasant reminder of the gher. 
vecene some gifts which we prize Sk down now and make out a 
became they manifest the goodwill list of those to whom you want to 
of the givers but which are realy send those pcrxxixals. mail to us 
of little practical service. There is with a check or money-order and 
one gift whxh no person ever failed then cross the names o 6 your 

to appreciate, not alone because it Christmas tsL We will do the rest, 
expressed the affection of the giver On Christmas roaming each reap* 
but because it really was wanted. lent will receive the first copy of 

A year’s subscription to The the subscription and m the same 

Saturday Evening Post, The mail a beautifully illuminated an* 
Lodie j' Home Journal or The nounconenl, slating on the reverse 
CotmfryGcnf/emon will be grate- side that the subscription is sent 
fully received by any friend and it by you as a holiday remembrance, 
will have the advantage of not being Think it over for a rrtnute. Doesn't 

quickly forgotten, fur it wil last for the suggestion really solve your 
an entire year and be a constant Christmas problem? 

Ft* rath auUcnplitn ccJmd Mid $1.50 (4* C a n adia n pric* nf The Part 
u $1.75, td The Journal %Z.0Q, of Th* Country Cenlirman $2.25, rtrrpl 
tn Tacooto, dine it* for* ol The Part ard The Journal it $1.50 «di). 
Rrmrahet. pr* your ova unr a*d adjroaa at *fll M 4ot# of ikv nUrr^m. 

Addrtti Box 675 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pm These splendid 
*wj appearing. hnnd- 
tailored, richly 
dutiful gh-ves at*' 

gift one can make. 

^ ^ The finest gloves iti the 
world—for every purpose - motoring, 
work, dress or sport—are made in 
Grinncll, Ka. 


was the luck. And while the aide-de-camp 
galloped on and tho sound of hi* hone si 
hoofs grew fainter and fainter down tho 
rood toward the village, the comet camo 
■oiling swiftly on overhead, deluging the 
fortification* with a blinding orange-yellow 
light. It could not have Wn more than a 
mile away when Rledertcopf saw it. In¬ 
stantly hi* trained eye recognised the fact 
that this strange round object shooting 
through the air was no wandering celestial 
body. 

*'Ein Plieger!" he cried hoarsely, staring 
at it in astonishment, knowing full well 
that no dirigihle or aeroplane of German 
manufacture bore any resemblance to this 
extraordinary voyager of the air. A hun¬ 
dred yard* down the road his held telephone 
was attached to a poplar, and casting 
on* furtive look at the Flying Ring he 
galloped to the tree and rang up the cor¬ 
poral of the guard. But at the very instant 
that his call was arawrced a series of terrific 
detonations shook the earth and set the 
wires roaring in the receiver, so that he 
could hear nothing. One—two—three- 
four of them, followed by a distant answer¬ 
ing boom in the wwt. And then the whole 
air seemed full of fire. He was hurled back¬ 
ward upon the road and lay half stunned, 
while the earth discharged Itself into the air 
with a roar like that of ten thousand shells 
exploding all together. The earth shook, 
groaned, grumbled, grated, and showers of 
boards, earth, brancha, rocks, vegetables, 
tiles, and all sorts of unrecognizable and 
grotesque objects fell from the sky all about 
him. It was like a gigantic and never-ending 
mine, or series of mines, in continuous M- 
ploMon, a volcano pouring itsolf skyward 
out of the bowel* of an incandescent earth. 
Above the ear-wplitting thunder of the erup¬ 
tion he heard shrill cries and raucous shout¬ 
ings. Mounted men dashed past him down 
the road, singly and In snuadrona. A mol¬ 
ten globe dropped through the branches of 
the poplar, and striking the hard surface 
of the road at a distance of fifty yards scat¬ 
tered itself like a huge ingot dropped from 
a blast furnace. Great clouds of dust do 
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Two Baker Models Cover the Whole Ran 


T HE day lias come for adjusting the size of a car to meet individual requirements. Unneces¬ 
sary size, unnecessary weight and unnecessary sealing capacity are not only inconvenient — 
they are a handicap to economical operation. Baker Electrics meet this situation, on the one 
hand, with The New Light four-passenger Coupe, instantly convertible into a two ora three fuissen^er 
car, and on the other hand, with a light five-passenger Double Drive Brougham for people who 
really require a very large car. These two models cover the whole range of enclosed car demand 
with a passenger capacity which economically meets every owner’s actual requirements. 


The Baker Double Drive Brougham 

I T would be difficult to conceive of a more luxurious 
vehicle than this five-passenger Brougham. And for a car 
of its size it is lighter than any other, remarkably easy to 
control. In general design it resembles the Baker Coupe, 
the difference being in its larger proportions, its double drive 
feature, which enables operating from either front or rear 
seat, and its revolving type of front seats. 


The New Light Baker Coupe 

T HE New Light Baker Coupe weighs half a ton less 
than most five-pa»senger electrics Of all high grade 
coupes it is the lightest. Light weight has always been 
a characteristic of Baker construction. In the new Coupe 
this characteristic reaches its highest development. Ctn- 
tider tkt results: ike uhtf tn maneuxering tkrougk (tngeu/d 
truffle , in steering ever nugk fiavementj —tkt saving in expense, 
if less battery equipment, Uu p*u*r emumptitn, less near tn 


Style Vehicle* 

T HE Electric is more than a convenience; it is a style 
vehicle. In this respect the Balter Coupe and Brougham 
set a new standard. Their interiors are unusual —simple and 
rich without needless adornment. Fabrics, specially woven 
to our own design, give to each car an individual distinction. 
Poiret colorings predominate in effects that are novel. 

Artists have designed these luxurious cars, and they have 
reduced beauty to its simplest terms. Not a faulty outline 
nor a wrong proportion anywhere disturbs the perfect bal¬ 
ance. The whole impression is one of excellence, refine¬ 
ment, good taste—a charming setting fox a lovely woman. 


High Speed tnd Long Mileage 

T HIS new car will make 23 miles per hour — remark¬ 
able speed in an electric designed above all else for 
economical operation. It will go as far at any speed 
with 32 cells of battery as heavier can with 40 to 42 
cells —a < itar saving cf sne-fsurtk in battery expense , and what 
is still more important, a saving of one-fourth in battery 
weight. 

Disappearing Front Seats 

A MOST attractive feature, introducing a luxury 
entirely new — just the seating capacity immedi¬ 
ately wanted for two, three or four people. When not in 
use, front seats fold out of the way, affording an unob¬ 
structed view ahead and a roominess never before enjoyed 
in a Coupe. Think of the desirability of having at will a 
two, three or four-passenger car. 


Prkas 

• Double Drive - Warm Goar. 

i Float WtaalDma-Warm Can. 

| Tha Ne~ Ltakt Bake* - Warm Caar -Laea# a* Wkeal 

* Baaal Gaai — Larar ar Wkaai Staa* . ....... 

, Irttl Gmt — Laaar a# Wfcatl Slav* . ....... 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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Panama (California 


Your Opportunity to see California and 
Her Great Exposition 

Celebrating the Opening of the Paiuiiu Canal 


SOMETIME dtirinc 1915 you will contem- 


aunng I' 

i—to Take 


or mountain, 


plate a trip 
shore or camp. 

All the fun, the recreation, the health you count 
upon will be yours, plus a wealth of knowledge of the 
garden spot of America, if you come to California and 
her great Expositions, San Diego and San Francisco* 
1915 i» the “year of decition" and California u the land of oppor¬ 
tunity. You don't know all that this life holds for you until you 
have seen Southern California. 

When the cold wim|* rhill yon to the hone, and the flower* and gram arr 
(Tone at home, tuck 4 trunk and bring the family to San Dirgn. Take ad¬ 
vantage of the low railnoil rate*. You ran live in Sam Diego cheaper thaai 
you can at borne, whether you tuy a week or a lifetime. 

Pc Hum — very likely in fart — you will find here freedom from your 
struggle tot financial independence. 

And the Exposition! San Diego has built an Ex lotion whkh does not re- 
moldy resemble any other exposition, pi %i or present. It is a dream city of the old 
world a paradise i A multi-colored flower* and reniant foliage. Jt is a big liarde* 
of Eden in which are rouised the counterpart* of all the wonder spots you ever saw 
in your life or in a picture. 

'Pie buddings are low of Spanish Mission architecture. Purple bougainvillea 
usl dinging roars of evrtv hue dimb to rug-draped bak'iNara. Hocks of pignwit 
lower above the towers, where Mixtion bells swing as in days of i>id. Lev, sliadnl, 
rrvtful arra&lrs, with hrrr awd there a Spanidi dawong girl with l»n tinhli 
bmirinc or casuwrt*, hlmd with the pirturr. 

These building* houae no tows of tiresome exhibits of finished products. Instead, 
they throb with action. Thr develi*pmenf nf manufacturing a» a iciencc ta ilumn. 
Apparatus, machinery, tool*, instrument* from the big plants of the world have 
been transplanted to ihisw yoo how the thing* you use and wear and nit are made. 

There's a Ifr-acre model farm, where you ran get the farts and figure* f r,r this* 
little place you have been dreaming about for the future. A tea plantation, *T»d a 
thousand other nurreU which you wouldn’t mix* for the woekl. Think of missing 
it all and luting to get it second-hand from your friend* who saw. 

Five hundred miles to the North lies San Francisco. where, durieg the grra'rr 
art uf 191$, will be held another F.«i*><itinn, also celebrating the Uoening of the 
jiuiiu Canal, presenting to the world many fearures differing from tne Fsi*ositir«i 
Beautiful— the two supplementing one another. When California celebrate*, the 
(iolden Slate's enthusiasm require* two outlets. 

Tlii• is your op|N»minify to see California— San Diego, L>> Angeles, RivtfsiJe 
and San Fraaetwn. To see the (irjjiil Canyun «m your way emt, and Yellowstone 
Park on your way hark. The railroad*, the hotel* and Espaialtiuw fuse all combined 
to make it nay li*f ymi. 

Aik Jtmr ra:irux./ hcbtS mgntjtr thr /Ufti, tk*n 

Get Your Ticket for San Dirgo 

“Hacer loque td, Ob' 
pa&a, nunra »onaste." 

— Cer^iamuj. 

•Todowhn thou.OSpain, 
did never dream." 

— Crr'ijiHl/i. 
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THE NEW MILITANTS 


iContlnumd from 5J 

Sh* pinned a white badge round roy arm, had had only one egg earh for food; and the with which these stolid, unemotional Eng- 
w lth Wonw-n'i Emergency Corps printed baby had had nothing. This was Tuesday Ibhwomen accept and publish atone* of 
on it in black letters. With thre« other in- morning. There were no beds. The boat borrihle deeds done in Belgium by German 
torproters I entered one of the motors they could barely afford standing room for the soldier*—usually officers-which are the 
have requisitioned from their wealthy pa- horde that boarded her. She had to be towed exact counterpart of tale* told of rapes and 
trons. The chauffer was n woman who. slowly through the mines the Eneltob have crime* committed by soldier* in the Middle 
among two hundred others, has offered her just laid in the North S*a; no, instead of Ago*. 

aen icta to the War Office to take charge of being one night in croeaing, they had been It la difficult to keep one's senses in an 
ambulances and coramimariat motor* at the two days and nights. atmosphere charged with the horrible An- 

front. So far Lord Kitchener has taken no I could not speak French and I was told nala of this war as related by these women, 
notice of the offer, or of the hundred women that the woman could not speak English- But for the fart that 1 am an American and 
who are ready to do stable duty, attending Still. I addressed bar gently in order to con- a neutral, I should have found it iir.po«*ibU> 
to cavalry horse*, thus releasing more men sola her by my manner at least. At fir*t to listen sanely and without prejudice. 1 
for the battle line. One of these women had she shook her head sadly. Then suddenly should have become subject to the prevail- 
charge of five hundred hortes during the she looked at me, as one roust look who has ing hallucination. As it is, I find the lamp 
Boor War and performed her duties with achieved a miracle. of my mind often turned ao high that It 

distinction. smoke* the situation instead of affording 

Lord Kitchener la the man who, during Roys Made Man Overnight sufficient light of wwn. 

I have said that it to difficult now to 
M It comes!" »ha cried. "The English.1 tell one Englishwoman from unother; that 

there i* no* difference between the suffragist 
I thank and the antisuffragUit In the ardor and en- 

_ ergy they show 1 in working together as vol- 

From that moment she conversed with untoem in their Army of Defense. This b 
me only in English—very* haltingly, but true so far as it goro; but It does not go to 
well enough to ho understood. 1 remember the real bottom of these women's natures 

now or over. Unmask a militant suffnuriat 
and you llnd a militant auffragbt still— 
a woman who hales the government and 
doo* what she ran to call attention to its 
1_1_I ~ ___1_ w ho speaks as de¬ 

terminedly as ever of forcing Parliament 
to do this and that; whose organization, as 
an organization, has not contributed one 
of its fund* to the relief of the refu¬ 
gee*. or of any other poor, though it is one 
of tho rlch<*t in England. 


hi* campaign in Africa, wrote comoULninfi 
to the War Office of the “ plague nf Bic* and 

English women" there. The dies remained, When I was a girl we speak it in the 
hut the women were brought home; and, not since; now U cornea again 
so far. he to still keeping bis army in Franco Him!" 
carefully screened from the women. 

"But in the end he must tnke us. When 
the pressure for men at tho front increase* 

He will need ua for the wagons, motor am- bearing a man under th« influence of an 
bulancroancUtahUw; that will be our opj»or- annwthetlc repeat pagro of poetry which ho 
tunity," said one of the officer* of the corps, could never nave recalled In nis normal 
which indicates that throe wonwn know state. Something like that happened to 

kow droparate the situation must become this woman. In the abnormal condition of faults and limitations; 
before the war to over. They are count- her mind she had been able to recall what 
ing on that to prove their new efficiency, she could not have recalled in her comfort- 
with reference to the future, a* citizens of able French home at Antwerp whare she 
England- heard only French spoken. penny 

When we reached Livt*rp«M)l Street Sta- Thechild in her arms started and screamed 
lion there was only one officiul Interpreter, a at every sudden noise in the roaring streets 
man from the government's War Refugee* through which wc were passing. 

Committee, to deal with a king train- " It is the bomb*." the mother explained. The MiUtancy of the Kaiser 
load of homekas, hdplrm people, most of M In the night they fall— so near 1 Wesnatch 

whom could not speak a word of English, our hahiro from the bed where they are "Wc are working individually," one of 
The rest wore women volunteers. During usleep and run for the cellar. We stay there them told me. " We have taken ut me i»ub- 
the scehea that followed the arrivui of the oil night, all day, with them in the dark. He collections; but the money already in 
train 1 did not see him apeak to a ►ingle They are so afraid. Now they always are our treasury when this war began was given 
refugee. I can never forget thote scene*, listening for the bombs." us for th« purpose of nocuring the ballot 

A® the train moved slowly into the station, The hoy appeared to me to be the rignif- and economic independence for women, 
white, terror-stricken face* stami from leant member of this pathetic group—a We have no right to spend it for any other 
every window. The neat moment tbe por- jin*, strong lad, very fair, with wide-ataring cause." 

tern opened the doom and the most mbwrable blue eyes. During the hour I waa with "Do you intend to reeume your militant 
multitude I ever Haw staggered forth, drag- them before they wen? safety in tbe train method*?" I usked. 

giiilC their belonging* after them—suA for Maidenhead he took no notice of any- "We hope the government will wor¬ 
thing* ua they could snatch at the bat mo- thing. He coukl not have given more the :iize ua then and agree to our demands. ' 
rrwmt, done up in bundles or in gaping bag*, impression of unconaoouaneae if he had bad she evaded. 

One young girl carried a drew over her a blow on tbe h*ad. 41 But if it doe* not?" I irodstsd. 

arm—nothing else. Nearly all the women "Ho is stunned/' hla mother explained. "Then wt» ahull resume our militant 
seemed to have babies. Young children "He to too young to know thi*. He him yet methods." aha anowered firmly, 
bent beneath the weight of large pack*, the voice of a girl. Yot he aero hi* brother "Exactly the *umc?” 

Senile old men tottared out whimpering, killod the blood 1 He is now Ilka thb- He “Y«." 

They did not understand. They were afraid, sees it always." Thi* woman is tbe daughter of a famous 

They looked about, distracted with the Thi* ia the man of the future that this Englishman. She imnrroawi me a* being 
strangeness of all they saw, mourning still war predrotinro to a terrible fate. He, with highly trained mentally, very frail phyri- 
for ali they had seen and pasacd through, his brother, was to have inherited the fa- rally—and a fanatic, a* does every mUi- 
There waa not a tear upon any woman’s tber'a buainees. Now there is no huainro*. tant with whom I have talked. They crave 
face, however. They Had been exalted be- The factory has been burned. Ida strange martyrdom and death, as the Crusader* 
youd tears by the horrors they had endured, land, among strange custom*, he must work craved sacrifice, and a* many neurasthenic 
Meat of them were widow* whixe husbands to support hi* mother—if. indeed, ho can modern women crave operation* beneath 
had died in battle. Some had seen their jrei employment at all. He must face the the surgeon's knife. 

sons shot in the little village* where they discouragement of alwav* having British It i* the same thing — hysteria brought 
lived. Their home* had been burned and laborers preferred and of taking only such on by the lack of marriageable men in Eng- 
they had been robbed of everything they job* a* thay refuae. His educaUon is at an land; by the lack of employment; by the 
poawned; so they were tearkws. You weep end and hb training fit* him for none of the shut-in, tin healthful liven of women in all 
for one loan, but whfn all la lost you rise things be must do to live. lands, which afford them no adequate moans 

forlornly above the tide of tear*. There arc thousand* of throe Belgian of self-expre«Ion—a term these militant* 

boys in England who will navar return to constantly use. and which become* odious 
Guiding Belgian Refugees their homo, and who must becomo tbe vie- when one remember* tbe expression they 

tim* of animosity and furious competition have given to tbemselvea her*.* In outrage* 
Here and there handsomely drroaed in the labor market* of the country. somewhat similar to those of tbe Kaiser’s 

women, always bi black, at niggled through The one reprehensible feature In this troop* when thoy burned Louvain and 
the stupefied crowd. They had been rich; whole situation is the perpetual discussion destroyed tbe cathedral at Kheims. The 
now they had not enough to pay their cab und agitation of German atToritie*. more German Emperor followed the example of 
fare®. I saw one beautiful woman wearing particularly by the women and the pnw*. English militant suffragist* when he com- 
spiendid furs, whose pretty alippere were The paper* can publish no war new* of any milted thw outrage*, 
almost too worn to remain on her feet. She value. The most direct information onnv* Yet no other women here are so voluble 
hud e*rapod at the laat momant from some- from the Belgian refugees. It is a wonder in their repetition* of German outrage®, or 
where ouUide nf Antwerp, and had walked the War Office doe* not ernwr them before any who profe** a greater horror of them, 
for mile* to reach the last boat. they are permitted to land l Therefore, the Never, I believe, do they see tbe similarity 

France i* the battlefield of thi* war, but paper* fill their colunum with slortro of between their own acta and thewe of the*e 
Belgium la ita grave; and throe people are German outravm; hut at the end of each war vandal*. 

the Pale ghoata. riaiiig livid and terrified out there to usually a note saying that the I set down her* some of the stories I havi> 
of tbat grave to be washed up on thf*e atrocity ha* not been officially confirmed, heard of German outrage. By far the 
shore*. One con scarcely uuy they live. In addition to this source the women get greater number of them are unprintable, 
They only suffer. many more account* directly from the talro which women whisper benoath their 

1 had lor my share three refugero who refuge^*, with whom they are constantly breaths, and which muat go toward mad- 
worn to be taken to Paddington Station and associated; and the queer Part of it ia, they dcuing thi* wM* city with horTor and ter- 
put on the train for MakLenhead. where do believe them, though 1 have not found ror if the Germane ever land in England, 
they Only thought they had relative*. The one of them w ho has seen with ber ow n Lady Slack saw a soldier in one of the 
woman was from Antwerp, the wife of a *yro a nirigle case of the kind of atrocity hospitals here who had his eye* gouged out 
well-to-do manufacturer. She hud with her ma*t in vogue. The experiences through by a uhlan officer—the bursting of a shell 
a girl two years obi and a of fifteen. She which tbe Belgian* have punned are terrible near him might have done the same thing, 
had lost an older son in the siege, aikd die enough without addling to them. And theee Another wounded Belgian was left on 
hoped that her husband waa Btill alive; but may account for tbe hallucinations of u the field at Moline*. Knowing that the 
she did not know. distracted people. botnar* worn coming, he dragged himself 

They had only tbe clothes on tbeir back* They do believe the atones they tell, to a hole made by a shell and was covering 
and a few things tbs boy cmrri*d in a knap- Unconsciously this is the revenge they take himself with the loose earth in order to 
sack baneaththe cape of hi* boy-scout uni- on tbe enemy who has destroyed them; but e*c*p* notice, wh*n h* saw a woman ap- 
fonn. Since tbe Sunday night before, they ozie wonder* at tbe apparent simplicity pruaciiing carrying a baby in lier arm*. 
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An Ives Toy Train fipraxl* around the 
track under its own PUW t f fiuodwii- 
icnl or eSrctrical) ami can be stoppid 
at stxtkm* or by signal. It has a 
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gHB B B w p||g OU can test the sourtdnr** of our 
arg\iTncnt for Ole! Hampshire 
Bond if you will have a letter 
WTrflri written on one of the sheets wc 
BTWlGkSI gladly send you. Fo’.d and 
jMyg I JfWjS unfold it and place it on your desk 
l tH) with ten other letters received in 

Ba ^ = your mail, not on Old Harapehire 

Bond. «, This ia a aimple teat, but it should prove 
to you what kind of an im p rmk m you would like to 
have your letters make im your corrcspondenu. 


fl If you ere buying dMIp paper w»w, OU i- Bond 

Will ciicTtuioc' !h» COM of your UtMYt, ml the imiM, 2fr. (Rr- 
tsirtnbtr that, after aB, tbu paper it only a very ftisintl part of 
Ih* curt of * typewritten Utter.) C. It H ik* worth, my. I 10 
of * cent per fetter to laive every letter you aetvl to your 
clients or customers a credit to your business? 

C If you »rt a buw cl bwifi»u KMlowry, fckt :n nt/oil «a 

yc«M Ibf f>r»v%Uc++ *4 »« V»»/» lVjwr»m»ot. fcmply \»Hrr im wuw 
yft-i pcufiK l« iriWaif «nd »«b fre iw» Mdfc*’ ».>t wwill Mod 

w toc drt*« to tlcc* Built* <n« "f ui y«*» yaw km OVi 

IUiY.|r-.*»rtr P--1 ■< »*X Or n «r.|U.*» «KS bc.T* >^U Xb# OM 

Hmipb^ |Uml IX* fc vf SpHiimiM-u «MMr wuhlml «*t fa^uul «|» 
t® Inlet**! buiiutM men. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
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He informed her of the danger and advised 
m-r to follow bis example. She went to a 
place near by, whew another shell had tom 
up the ground, and hid. with the grow and 
toil acattered over her. 

Presently the huwar* appeared, riding in 
the next field. They were about to paw on 
when they heard the baby cry. They dis¬ 
covered the woman; but, instead of priz¬ 
ing her. they drove tbeir horwe* ovor the 
place » here she lav until she and the child 
were tramplod to death in th* earth. Still, 
by thfl grace of God, one might believ* they 
did not see her, covered a* she waa, and 
that they did not know *|i* was there until 
too late. 

1 waa told there were two children to be 
•**ii in London, from near Bruwli, with 
their hand* cut off. In another place there 
were three children—one with its hand nit 
off, one with itx noce cut off. and one who 
had lost its ear. When 1 tried to nnd them 
I wax told they had b#on taken to Folke- 
*ton*. 

At Folkestone th<re wm a demented 
woman who had Been German aoldler* cut 
off the bead* of Iter two children. There 
wwe ab*o two young boy* who had their 
wrist* cut in order that they might never 
bhoot at German soldier*. 

Having provided myself with the ad- 
drrww of these victims. I went to Falke- 
ntone to see whether any such existed. 
From Dexhill we went by motor, picking 
up a quiet young English matron, who was 
to conduct us to the hou>c where the 
woman lived who Had scon her children 
beheaded. 

We wm a**ur*d by the authorltlw* there 
who handled all the Belgian refugee* that 
no such children foisted; that there wu* 
not and had never been a demented woman 
among them who had seen her children 
murdered. 

The nearest I come to wltnfinf a Ger¬ 
man atrocity wu* in Bexhill. Here Mr. 
Reed-Lewis, an American citizen, has a hun¬ 
dred and twenty refugees under his care. 
It is one of the bat-managed colonies in 
England. I was conducted through one of 
the old vino-covered house* he has taken 
for them. Each family has a room to itsalf, 
a common kitchen, where they prepare 
their own native dishes, and an acwmhly 
room for social purposes. 

In an apartment at th* top of the bouse 
1 met a Belgian woman, her three young 
children, ana her mother. Tbe old woman 
lay with her eyes dosed and her face drawn 
by fear, as though she had seen that which 
must forever make eight horrible to her. 
Tbe other woman's wide-open eyes were 
even more terrible, pitiful semaphores of 
distress, as though she signaled from far 
within. These two women and tbe three 
children had witnessed the burning of their 
home with everything it contained; then 
they had hern obliged to sec the son, hus¬ 
band and father drawn up in line with the 
ocher village men ovary one of whom the 
Germans shot. 

Thus ho had died—Innocent, she assured 
me. He had not been a Hotelier; he had 
committed DO crime. He wan just shot? 
She had seen him crumple up aod fall for¬ 
ward in hi* own dooryurd. So tbe old 
mother of this son Jay with her cy« closed, 
keeping out of her sight the image of him 
lying at her feet in h» innocent blood. So 
the youog wife was here in a strange coun¬ 
try. pennDofl. with her three bubira. Still, 
the man may have been sniping. 

What Women Know of War 

We rode for forty-eight miles that day 
by tbe sea which bounds the coast of Eng¬ 
land in Sumex. We parted the castle built 
by William the Conqueror on the heights 
above tbe old town of IIsating*. It was 
here he landed with his troop*. Since 
then the green shores of England have 
reached out two miles farther where tha 
landing is stiU good'. Flocks of sheep tod 
on the salt mambas; cat tin rroxc on the 
higher meadows beyond. Little village* 
hang like amulets between tbe breast* of 
th* hills. 

Children were playing in tbe utreeda of 
Wlncbelae*. Only the women stood in 
their doorways, with solemn faces, looking, 
listening. AU was peace and softness. We 
ltW passing through the borne life of the 
earth on those fair hills. War was a 
dream- not a reality. Then suddenly no 
heard the high, keen note* of a bugle, the 
rumble of a drum, and the next moment 
one of the moat famous rvgiroenU In tho 
English army was marching jwt us on th* 
road. So this was why tlw women stood at 


attention in the village behind ua. They had 
heard tbe MranUuM. Their men were 
coming. Tbeir men were on the road, 
hound for the Battle of the Rivers. 

They wm* intoxicated with the joy of 
fighting men. There is no wine like the 
blood-red wine of battle. So they went by, 
tbeir face* a* keen us lifted swords, their 
eyes brighter than tbe blue »ky above their 
heads. But all day I thought of tlicwe 
women in the quiet doorways of the Suwex 
village. They were not intoxicated. They 
were woefully sane. They knew. They saw 
beyond that double marching column, 
through the giwn meadow*, what it was 
not lawful for thoae ^Idlers to sen nnd 
think—trendies tilled with dead; wounded 
men lifting agonized face* from the dust 
trampled by a thousand feet: their beloved 
orn* suffering far from home among stran¬ 
ger*—buried in naroelew graves. And 
across those graves they saw themselves— 
widowed; their children begging for bread. 

In war it is not the lo» of life that count* 
so much after all; but it is the loos of 
love to maidens who never can marry 
or bear children; to mothers who are be* 
rsavad of the support of their an ns; to 
wive* whe must stand alone the siege of 
the years to come. 

Shaking the British Serenity 

So it is not a German inrnaaon these 
English women fear—they know that can¬ 
not happen, though how they know it 
pomes my comprehension, for I am not an 
Englishwoman; I am an American who has 
seam this rity without walla or forts; th* 
undefended coasta of this island with noth¬ 
ing botw**n it and (kwiructlon but the 
British fleet in the North Itea—but they 
fear the truth of all battles written In blood 
and death. They know their men tmiot die! 
No victory can compensate for that. 

Since 1 returned from my trip A nlwpf P 
ha* fallen, but the flame* of her destruction 
arc still reddening the aldm. Half n million 
Belgian* have fled into Holland, and they 
are stiU drifting into England by tens of 
thousands. 

This morning I witnnssed the utorming 
of the Womnni F.mergpncy Carp* head¬ 
quarter* by moro than a hundred of th*** 
miserable people. No one to know 

how they found tbeir way to the plane. 
They appeared suddenly. They filled tbe 
hall* anil overflowed the ofticos before any¬ 
thing could be done to stop them. 

Such wearintwal Little children, their 
eyes heavy with Bleep, dragging tbeir feet, 
woeful mother* upholding them; young girls 
with face* shrunken and aged like old 
women; and the same old men, with gap¬ 
ing mouths and tears running down into 
their white beards. 

They came without a sound save tbe 
shuffling of their feet on the floor, and they 
stood in silane*. But what a silence 1 It 
was as though ww wore in the presence of 
aonie Htrangp desd who still walked home- 
iws and de-pairing even of the mat the 
grave afford*. On every face was written 
the story of all mteerife; of hunger, cold 
and awful terror. 

The patient Kngliahwoioen were almost 
as silent. They merely whispered, like poo- 
pip speaking in a death chamber, as they 
gently shepherded them like lost sh« j» into 
the fold. They wen* fed and provided for; 
but from first to last I did not hear one 
of thnop ghastly children wail, or a single 
mother speak only the old men whlmper- 

a , and one young girl who continued to 
dry *yed. 

London b now *> dark at night that the 
omnibuw* In PtccwdiUy Circus look like 
strange mem*ter* moving in tbe bLackne-ts; 
and men move like deeper shadows in tha 
gloom. Even the cabmen lose tbeir way, 
Jar this low of light makes the most familiar 
landmarks seem strangely unfamiliar. The 
searchlights more slowly to and fro in the 
block vault above; nnd the stars still *hlne— 
but so far away l If only they were nearer! 
One feel* tho need of the companKHinhip of 
thof* calm and distant soul* of the sky. 

Who waa it that eald eometlting about 
"the pitiless I never understood 

the meaning of the phruac until since I have 
l»een here in this tremendous city crouch¬ 
ing from Iwt enemy in the dark; until I 
must think of them shining like this on the 
faivo of wounded men left on tbe field oi 
battle, maybe to die alone, with no witness 
of their anguish save th»*sc pitifaift stars. 

God will undoubtedly do something 
about all this; but. what over He doe*, it 
will not b* In wrath. Th* more I see of the 
(Cenetmded •* Pmg* §0) 
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Winter Tires 

With All-Weather Treads—Tough, Double-Thick and Resistless 


Goodyears Only 

This All -Weather tread—the ideal anti¬ 
skid—is an exclusive Goodyear feature. 

it was developed by Goodyear experts, 
in a Research Department on which we 
spend $100,000 yearly. 

Now—as winter approaches — it is one 
of the most compelling reasons for insisting 
on Goodyear tires. 

The tread is double-thick, so punctures 
are rare. By a secret process it is made 
extra tough, so the sharp-edged projections 
last for thousands of miles. 

The grips are deep and enduring. Count¬ 
less edges and angles, sharp and resistless 
grasp roads with a bull-dog grip. 

Yet the tread is flat and regular. It runs as 
smoothly as a plain tread. It is for all wheels 
at all seasons—this All-Weather tread. 

And the blocks, spreading out, distribute 
live strains the same as with smooth-tread 
tires. Shocks are not centered at small 
points in the fabric. 


is low—due to mammoth production. There Adopt Them Now 

are anti-skids which cost you one-third more. 

You men who seek quality tires — sturdy. 

Other Things Which “*«■ brcs — arc , comin 8 <° G «>d- 

Cl V f years sometime. No other tire oners these 

HxpertS Via inducements. No other tire commands such 

Thu same body of expert, ha. produced h h " won re *P ect 

for you a tire that can't be run-cut. They Your troubles are the troubles which we 
give to that tire — our No-Rim-Cut tire— best have met. Your wants we have best 

our costly "On-Air" cure. That saves mil- supplied. Hundreds of thousands have 

lions of dollars in blow-outs. proved this already and you ore bound to 

In that same tire, by a patent method, they 
reduce loose tread danger by 60 per cenL 


Our plea is to prove them now. In the 
coming months you need this All - Weather 
tread. Get it, and these other features with 
it. Let these tires show their supremacy on 
wet or on hard, roush, icy roads. See now 
they meet hard conditions. 

Tell your dealer that you want to learn 
why Goodyear tires rule Tircdom. Any 
dealer will supply you. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tire* 

With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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(C9*ei*4t*<i from Aaf* BS) Being a man he must do that. It is hi* of their presence on common roen, wham 

rage of men agalnat one another, the more T nature, after all, to defend what to his. And they need to die for their defense, 
cannot associate Him with vengeance. He ehe is now hi* as never before since the So the Emperor of Germany embraced 
will come like kindness; like the sun in the Middle Ages. The same conditions exist his soldiers occasionally. So the Cxnr of 
morning after a very dark night; like the now as then: the same dangers to her and to Russia goes out und tastei the food of Ida 
little leaves in the spring after oitter cold— his honor. That is the whole situation in a men to mak® sura it is good enough to sus- 
folded green hands in nroyer. He will for- nutshell. tain them. So the English King and Queen 

give, and forgive, and forgive; so that there One thing impress** me, that the modern visit hospitals and sit beside the l*da of 
shall be nothing left in the world to do but woman in thin great erfek does not come up wounded privates. 

for men to forgive one another. to the standard of nroducing poetry, Th* It is true that King George is the only 

Nothing. I believed—not even the land- mightiest events of centuries are booming one of them who has not gone to the front; 
ing of the German troops on thtse shore®— in her ears; but she cannot set them to but the impression one has of him is that 
could change the awful, upstanding serenity words or to music. There b something too he is of the thoroughly domesticated Erxg- 
of three British men and women; but the last poignant about the minds of women when Ibih squire type. Betides, he is very precious 
ten days have marked definite changes In they think upward into rhythm. Their to his people, like Westminster Abney and 
their temper. It is cooling to the hardened- spirits arc too k»*n. They lack the sublime the Tower of ILondon. They do not wish 
steel stage. Th*y are preparing after the Fear not! of the soul that make® great him to risk hi* life. 

manner of their kind far the issue. poetry. Homer was a man. This reminds me of the only altercation 

They have accepted the meaning of the There is a Mrs. Haitians in ray woman I have had so for in this place, where every 
fall of Antwerp, and they must know that when she begins to write verse, a kind of man and every woman seem lifted to the 
Ostend will follow, though nothing will in- high-treble hymnal note. And. though God best they are. but where there are still signs 
dues them to admit that; but to-day they may forgive it and even answer her prayer, of curious British in*uff*rablen«a. R*- 
culmly explain to tbe people at Graveoend there are tiroes when she should not join cently President Wilton's nw*aagn to the 
that gun* will be fired to warn them when th® choir: and this is one of them. This German Emperor, in reply to his complaint 
the German Zeppelins appear in that re- war to a Wagnerian performance that would about th® uao of dumdum bullets by the 
gion. They are advised not to stick their tax the martial angels to sing. allied armies, was published in eom® of 

head* out of the windows, or to promenade God » very much in demand in this part the London papers under the titie, Doctor 
in the streets to gratify their curiosity of the world now, for tbe same reason that Wilson's Letter. 

about where the bombs will fall. And the we discovered Him at ail- the great need of One evening 1 was talking to the editor 
warning is not meant to be facetious. men for some salvation and protection bo- of one of those papers, and he referred to 

The condition of tbe women here is be- yond the power of men to destroy; and for "Doctor Wilson's message.'’ I immedi- 
eoming mow miserable day by day with th®oth®r reason, which runs like a red smear ately changed the subject by saying I had 
the low of employment. When the men are of shame through all history—the de^rad- seen in his paper that Mr. and Mrs. W'ettin 
thrown out of work they can enlist, and ing of Providence to sanction the crime* had been to see their friends, the soldiers in 
moat of them do; but the women and chil- that men commit against one another. the London Hospital. He said he dkl not 
dren can only starve or become mendicants. know who they were. He was scandalized 

Thirty thousand five hundred and twenty When Sat long Loam to Pray when he understood that I referred to th® 
of them who are enrolled in the labor ex- King and Queen. 

chongts are now without work—to say Th® most awful atrocities the world has M I moan Mr. and Mr*. Wettin the 
nothing of the many others who are not ever seen have done in His name. Na- same wav you mean the President of the 
enrolled. tiona have perished from tbe face of the United States when you publfeh a letter 

And th* Queen is bitterly wuuulcd for earth, women have been thrown to wild from Doctor Wilson/* 
paying these deetitute women threepence beasts, and martyrs burned at th® stake— “But that is different," he protested, 

an hour—sweat-shop price®—when they are all in His name. No wonder the stars seem N Yo,itk President Wilson did not in- 

given employment through th® Quern’s so far withdrawn from such scenes as we herit his office. He was chcaen by on® of 
Committee. It means mendicancy in the arc now wltneesing! the greatest nations of this earth to fill it, 

end, for they are not permitted to earn Th* German Emperor has destroyed the because them is only one man greater than 
mar® than ten shillings a week—that is, a Belgian nation, and h® has seen the men of he is in our country,*' I replied, 
little less than two dollars and a half. The his own empire fall like gra» before the “Who is that7" he asked, 

government, sine® th® first of October, is reaper. The effect of all tim Is that be repre- "Woodrow Wilson. You had only a 

paying the wive® of soldiers twelve shillings sent® himself as the right hand of Almighty choke between those two name* for the 

a week and sixpence for each child; but if a God, the flaming sword of honor and virtu*, titie of your article. You call one of tbe 

woman’s husband is killed, a* a widow ah® Meantime thn other nations are also most scandalous old men of history Henry- 
can receive only nine shillings a week. looking to this same Providence for strength VIII—not Squire Tudor/* 

The mortality among very young chil- to fight and die like Christian souls. Many Beneath these red skies of war an Amer- 

dren and infant* has increased fearfully of ths Belgian soldiers have died—not only ican become® a trifle insufferable w hen she 
since the war began. Nine hundred and of wounds, but of exhaustion in the trenches, speaks of the wisdom and strength and 
forty died during the last three weeks of with little emblems and crooee® on their good will of our Pmiidmt in his relations 
September as compared with six hundred breasts. And their faith will be justified, to all nations. We are preserved, through 
who died during the same period last year. God, Who is the only God of Peare, will re- him and those who support his policy, from 
And twenty-one women have died in child- store to them their homes and country the horrors that stalk mere from oil the ends 
birth aa against fourteen last year in th* through His Spirit, which works forever of the earth. The children yet unborn will 
same three weeks. The lack of proper nour- toward justice in the heart* of men. rise to bless the name of the man whose 

ixhmcnt and of doctor's care account* for The British take tbelr religion as tbey do courage in peace is mightier than the sword 
this increase. Doctors are ®o scare® in I.on- everything else, with moderation, but with which has laid waste here and fertilized 

don now that even the rich cannot afford to a steady conviction that never rise* or falls, the land with the lUsh and blood of count- 

hnv® appendicitis. There is no sufficiently It is the bone* of their civilization; but less good men. 

celebrated surgeon to operate on them. they are not inclined to show their bones. 

I doubt whether there is much emotion of What Pooplo Can Forgot 

War Storlos Nooor Written prayer among th* English soldiers. Their 

faith in Providence was settled before they When I entered tbe hotel this afternoon 
What men niffer through w ar is written were born. They no longer agitate that 1 saw an English colonel on a lounge in tbe 
in historic*. It is remembered. Tbey earn matter. Their business is to fight Like men, drawing room with his legs bandaged. This 
something which is handed down to the and die, if they must die, like Englishmen, was the first wounded man 1 had seen in 
generations that come after them, which Th* rest they leave to Him with a faith England. H® was weak and ghastly pale, 
praise them; but what women suffer is that is sublime, knowing their women are but very cheerful. He had recovered from 
never written. If it is mentioned at all it is attending faithfully to the details of prayer th* scenes through which he must have 
simply set down in the debit column* of at home and to the "Now-I-lay-me-down- paaoed to receive that wound. He will for- 
eeonoraic work*, showinr the Lack of food to-drep" training of th*ir children. pet them, and a thousand more like them, 

and th* percentage of destitution during Tbe change ill th* spirit of Ftance is no- if h* live* to so* the end of the struggle, 
that period. It never illustrated with tbe ticrable. For more than half a century the He was now taking the hero's toll of his 
weary faces of mothers and the pale faces French p*opl* os a nation have professed women's smiles with proper modesty. This 
of hungry children. Nobody know* them, a kind of Intellectual independence of the is the marvelous capacity human beings 
and no on* ever will. Almighty. That is tbe queer thing about have for sanity. Give him an hour arid the 

When on* writes of the women's tide of religious faith; when things or* moving normal man can dismiss the moot frightful 
the war one cannot tell of battle® won. or of smoothly; when riche® are ripening every- seen* of carnage on the hattleflefd—as 
the glorie® that crown th* heads of victori- w here; when commerce and reason rule women forget in a night tbe pangs of child- 
ous men. It must be n story of sorrows; of the world—the rationalists repudiate any birth. 

despair; of poverty; of privation* patiently Providence save the providence of their Still th* sight of him and of tbe black 
endured; of defeat in the tender hearts of own hands and brains. streets outside, where London lay with her 

all women; of the sufferings of little chll- When something horrible and irrational fJeeptaw warrhlight ®yc® scanning the akk® 
dren, who arrept them without qu€«tion. happens in the world, however, which cun- for German atrahipa, brought home to me 

who have no defeiwe, no indemnity against not b* settled by an ideal, however lofty, the immedintentaa of this war the immi- 

the destruction of tbeir youth and of tbelr or by an argument. how*ver convincing, nenc* of death, so nour to *o many, 
fortunes. men turn to their Everlasting Father, just 1 was made specially conscious of it by 

Women have a different rating in differ- a s other children turn to theirs when th®y the fact that I am about to leave for France, 
ent nations. In America they have always are lost and know that they are surrounded where twenty bombs fell yesterday in Paris, 
been quoted above par value. In England by unimaginable dangers. So now the Among such surroundings one may grow 
they **m to be hard stock at least, pri- whole French nation » calling loudly on the whit* feathers of fear very quickly in 

vat* stock. ^ In France they are preferred Him. It is not craven; it is sublime. They the wings of one's spirit, 

stock. In Germany they are worth only are fighting like gods and they are believing However, I am ready for the journey. 1 
what they can do fur men. But in and for like little children. No finer image of the have the lflk* of France in my heart, a flag 
themselves they are not quoted at all in the soul of a man can b* drawn in this crisis. of truce tied like a lady's glove on the hel- 
valuc® of humanity. Another change war brings is the demoe- met of my soul; and I may wear a little 

Many think this war will change all tluit. racy of kings and emprrurs. It u short- American ling inside ray clothing, to make 
l doubt it. Man was never more supreme in lived, of course. They could not accomplish sure no harm befalls me w hile I am pass- 
the world than at the present moment, and it in time of peace without destroying the ing up and down through those towns and 
never le« in tbe mood to consider women illusion in the minds of their people that villages the Germans Tiavo destroyed in 
at all, except os part of his home and his af- keeps them on their throne®; but they Franc*, where I shall hear th* French- 
fectiotis, which he protects from tbe enemy, know- alien to descend and cast th* glory women's storiee of tbeir sufferings- 
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This and the following three pages are an advertisement of The Ladies' Home Journal 

THE GIRL AT CENTRAL 

Her Own Story of the Great Hesketh Mystery 



By GERALDINE BONNER 


C 1“yX)R Sylvia Hrxketh I EvfU 
l-^now after thin lone linn? I 
X can't think c*f It without a 
shudder, without a come-back of 
the horror of thorn day* alter ah* 
wan found dwl. You remember 
it—the Hesketh Mystery? And 
mystery it *ureiy wiu, lmflling a* 
It >tiil the police and the pop¬ 
ulace of the whole State. For 
who could guess why a girl like that rkh, 
benutliul. without u owe or an enemy— 
•Rould In* done to death as she was? Think 
of it: at live o’clock sitting with tier mother 
taking tea in the library at MapF-dutd**. and 
that umr night found killed by the side of 
a lonesome country rood a hundred and 
eighteen miles away I 

It's the Kury of thin that I'm going to tell 
l»*n\ and. an you’ll get a good deal of me 
Iwfore I 'm through. I d letter, light now at 
the stair, introduce mywlf. 

I'm Molly Morganthuu. day operator In 
the telephone exchange at Lougwood, New 
Jeraey. I am tucniy-thn* year** old. dark, 
dim. mu! f-ir tnv IwlU Rtl pul tfca 
down an “medium’ and let it go at that. 

M y name's Morganthau became my father 
was a Foie a |de«v-worker on uuiU; but 
my two front names. Mary McKenna, are 
alter my mother, who was Iron County 
Galway. Ireland. 1 was taiseri In a»n Kmt 
Side. New York, tenement; hut 1 went 
steady to the grammar school and through 
the High, and I'm not throwing bouquet* at 
• it when 1 my 1 made a good record 
Thar « how 1 come to be nervy enough to 
write this story—but you'll see lor yourself. 
Only lust keep in mind that I'm more m 
home In front of n «witrhhnard than at a desk 
I’ve supported myself since I was sixteen, 
my father dying then and my mother two 
year# later. Fin* I w»* in a department 
More and then in the telephone company. I 
haven't a relation in the country. lad il I 
hail l wouldn't have iM 8 ni. krl nil ( 1 m-iii 
1 "ui that kind Independent and — but that’s 
enough about me. 

T ON G WOODS in New Jerrry. a real pic- 
1 -* tu rescue village of a thousand in hab¬ 
itants. Here and there around it are coun¬ 
try nlarrM. BMtly line unrv owned by rich 
prapir Tliere are name farms, too. and 
ukmg the railway and tire turnpike arc ocher 
II iUagcs. 

My exchange is the central office fee a 
good radius of country, taking in Axallo. 
t wvcit v-fiye mile* above ii* tin the main line, 
and running Its wire* out in a lag circle to 
the scattered bouses and the crossroad set¬ 
tlement*. "C'entraJ" Ison Main Street oppo¬ 
site lifer station, and from my chair at the 
•switchboard I can see the platforms and the 
trains as they cocnc down from Cherry Junc¬ 
tion or up frosn New York. It's sixty mBr* 
from Longwood to the Junction, where you 
get the branch line that goes off to the north. 
»lupping at othrf mUIIocu. lIUMtly fn« the 
farm people. and where, wbm you g»*i to 
Hardroere. you can connect witli an express 
foe FhilaiH|>hia. 

When f was first transferred from New 
York—It's over two years now —I thought 
l'<l dor Ilf thr kuutsCJiui-ncwi ol It. At night, 
looking out of my window (I lived over Gal¬ 
way's Elite Millinery i'arlcri on Lincoln 
Street) ucnwn llujw mile* and mile* i : 

I ry with a few lights dotted hen* and there. I 
lew like 1 was cast on a desert island. Later 
I gnt umm! tu it. and time first spring, when 
tlie wood* l**g*n to get a faint greenish look 
and I'd wake up and hear birds twittering 
in the elms akmg tlie street —hold on. I'm 
getting sidetracked. It*e going to be haul at 
first to keep myself out. but be patient. I'D 
do It better as 1 go along. 

The county turnpike goea through Long- 
wood and then sweeps off over the open 
country between estates and farms, with 
m>w and then h villugt* Huntley, 1-atoxir- 
ette. Corona—strung out along it like beads 
on a string, and a hundred and fifty miles ctff 
reaches Blooming! im. a ldg town with Itotefe 
and factories and a tail About twenty miles 
bffan it gets to Bloomingtca the turnpue 


ernwww the Branch Line near Crwt's 
Farm. There's a tittle sort of station tliere. 

K st an open shed culled ’Cresset's Cross- 
g." built foe tlir CrcoM-t Form jirtiplr, who 
own ii gooii deni of land in that vkinity. Not 
far from Cresset's Crotsang. about half a 
mile apart, the Riven Kuk Road from 
the Junction and the Firehfll Road from 
Jack Reddy's estate run into the turnpike. 


that I'd hardly gnt my grip unpacked when 
1 began to hear cd the folk* at Maplrshadr. 

They lived in grrut style, with a huuwe- 
kfrier, m butler mid a French mid for tin* 
luditw. In the garage were three automo- 
biles—Mrs. Fowler's limousine, the Doc¬ 
tor’s car. and a diuidy liulc m*d»*rr that 
laflofiged to Miss Sylvia. Neither slit* nor 
the Doctor bothered much wttli the chauf- 
leur. They left him to take Mrs. Fowler 
around and drove tlteraedvee, the yoke gn- 
ing that if Miss Sylvia ever lost her mooey 
she could qualify 1 c* a cliauffcur's job. 

After a while the story catur out that it 
wasn't Mm Fowler who «M so rich, but 
Mias Hesketh. The late Mr Hesketh hod 
only left bin wife u miuaII foe time wilting the 
rest — millions, it was said—to his daughter. 
She was a minor, nineteen, and the trustees 
of the r*tatr allowed her a lot fur her luoin- 
le nance— thirty thousand u year, they liad 
it in Loogwooa. 

In spite of the grand way they lived tliere 
wasn't niuchrocnpctny at MapWnlmde. Amu* 
Hrn mwy . the housekeeper, told me Mm. 
Fouler was so In love with her husband she 
didn't want the bother of enter raining uri>- 

^ And the Doctor liked a auiel life He'd 
n a celebrated surgeon in New York, but 
had retired except for tuiisul cations and 
special oiars now and again He was very 
I • the people round about and VDUB 
turn la and brip wlicu our little Doctor 
Fease. or Dacti* Graham at the JUflRlOlk 
w*# op arainst wwiu'thing serious I'll never 
forget when Mick Donahue, the station 
agent s boy. got run over by F'rclgtii No. 
22 -but In •idetmrked ug*io. Anyhow 
the Doctor amputated the leg. and little 
Mick's stumping around today on a wooden 
one almost us gmd as r\e*. 

But even so the Fowlers weren't liked 
much. They held their heads very high. 
Mrs. Fowler driving thruu|h tlir village like 
it wax Fifth Avmur. nrvulsna the chauffeur 
- shops and not at all affable to the 
tradespeople. The Doctor'd not unutile to 

E lve you so much as u nod ju*l stride alraig 
Mxking straight ahead. When tl»e story got 
about that he'd I oat most of the mooey he'd 
mode doctoring I didn't bear any resent¬ 
ment. siring it wan worry that made him 
tlutt may. 

B UT Mis* Sylvia wa< tumte on a different 
measure. My, hut «hr wa* a oewchl 
Even after I knew what brought Jock Reddy 
in from Flrehill co often 1 couldn't be set 
I hr i. Jeulmia I might la* of a git I Iiki- 
myielf. but not of her. she was n beauty 
from the ground up. a blonde with hair tike 
ecru silk, that shv aim la i loot, fluffy 
knot, with little curly «iwIh hanging on her 
neck Her face was pure pink and white, 
the only dark thing Ui it bet big brown eyes 
tluU mete a * drat *iu! Nic^ii baby V Ami 
she was a great dresser, tno. lots of different 
clothes and looking prettier in eacli. 

Tliere was iu»c t>4 tla* haughty wh>-s of 
her jiarentH iil«ftiit Mins Sylvia When she'd 
<umr into the exchange to aend a call la 
tiling that (MOM me fir»c. hai I HOI 
Irariml) she'd alsuyt Mop and have « pli*n»- 
ant weed with nvr On bright ofterrvoons I'd 
sec her pa**, riding oo horseback, with a 
man’s bsi <m lt**r guiilrn lioir. Slie would 
always bare a smile for every one. touching 
her hat brim with the end of her wtilp. 
Even wbm *br won in her motor, sjiecdlag 
down Main Street, she’d give you a hml ai 
lolly as ti she was your college chum. 

Sometimes she'd tw alone, but ferH-iaily 
tliere wax a man along—there were a lot of 
them hanging around her. which was natu¬ 
ral srritiK stir had every thing to draw them, 
like a candle drawing rtvitlM, They'd come 
and go from town and now and then stay 
over Sunday at tl*- Loogwood Inn it's a 
swell Irttle place done tip in tlir ('of«miuJ 
style—and you'd see them ruling and walk¬ 
ing with her. very devoted. At ftr»t even 1 * 
Imdtr thought tier parrut* were agtrrwldr to 
all tne attention she was gelling, It wasn't 
till the Maples hade servants began to ulk 
loo much that wr heard tlie Kouki*. iwpc- 
eiallv the Doctor, dhin't like lt- 


f»ilary and his wife, who'd been with his 
mother and Just doted on him- But even - 
body liked him. There wasn't but one crit- 
kxsm I eve* hewrd paowerl on him. and that 
»wa that he had a violent temper. There 
was talk in Longmood that he hadn't much 
money and ww» giwna to study law for a liv¬ 
ing But he most have had some, for be 
kept up the house and had two mixers—one 
|use a common roadster and the 
otfwr i. Iona gray racing car 
that lie <i let out oo the 
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yond Huntley. Fireliiil Voics-s Vw 
was on old foshiooed stone 
house built by Mr. Rixlily's grandfather. It 
got its name from a grove of maples on the 
top of a mound that In the autumn used to 
turn red and orange and look like the h0OI k 
wan in a bln***. Thi- name, they say. came 
from the Indian da)*), and so did Hocholaga. 
though what that stands for I don't know. 
The Reddys ls*d had lots of offers for the 
lake, but never would sell it. They had a 
: little shack there, and before Jack's 
lime, wlii-n there wne IftMlObMSi MMl 
to make horseback excursions to lloclmlaga 
and stay for a few days. After the old people 
died and Jack came Into the proorrty ever y - 
ImmIv thought he’d *ell the Wke; several 
juirtsee were after it for a summer resort; but 
be refused them all. had the shock built over 
lilt" Alt Up-to-date bungalow, and through 
the summer wmild have guests down from 
town, spending week ends out there. 

Nuw I’m tefling tvnytMa| truthful, lor 
that’s what 1 set out to do. and if you think 
l‘m a fool you're welcome to otvd no back 
talk from rue-but I was craxy about Jack 
Reddy. N«»t that he ever gave me cause: 
be's not that kind and neither am I. And 
let me say right here tluu there's not a soul 
ever korw it, he Voat cd all I gurw» no nor 
would have teen more surprised than the 
owner ol Kiirhili d he’d known that the 
I.<mgwi«K) teh'idiiroe girl 'mtwt had heart 
failure every time he passed the window of 
the exchange. 

I will say. to excuse myself, that there's 
few girls wi>o wouldn't have nut their hats 
Hiraigbt and walked their prettiest when 
they NIW him ensuing. Gee. hr wtt a gcaal 
looxerf—like those advertisements for coF 
Llt* and shirts you see in the tack ol the 
magsuinew—ymi know the ones? But it 
wasn't that that got me. It was his ways, 
always polite, never fresh. If he’d meet me 
in the xlliri tn-'i! raior his lu*t a* if 1 wsm tlir 
Queen of Sheba. He was always jolly. 

but—a girt tn a telephone exchange to 
know a lot—hr was always a gentleman. 

He lived at Flrehill—forty miles from 
Longwood—with two old servants. David 


t rented. 
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"What's I : ging Jack 
> In • Man's Reddr in this Irng way so 

Un i Ku* ' oftenr po>ple would say 

at first. Then after a while, 
wlu-n tbe>*'il M the gray cor. they'd look 
sly at each other and wink 

There's one gopd thing about having a 
Oil h!i on % fellow that's never thought any 
more about you than if you were the peg he 
hongs hi* hat on: it doesn't hurt so bod when 
he falls In love with his own kind of a girl. 

IgB M if I an lo Um 
may car speeding dow n Maple Lone—to 
Maplrdiadc and the Fowlers and Sylvia 
Heakrtli. 

II 

ABOUT a mile from Longwood. standing 
ii among aiuirut. Im-aii s if ui Ifggf 
pleahade. Dr. I>an Fowler n place It was 
once a farmhouse o\er a century old. but 
i * ii 4iuS a half vrum ago when Doctor Kowlrr 
bought it be nxeri il all up. raitrd the roof, 
built on a servants' wing and a piazza with 
columns and turned the farm buildings Into 
a garage. Artists ami siirli |**uc>lr say It's 
the prettiest place in this part of the State, 
and It certainly is a picture, especially in 
summer with the lawn* mown clow- as vel¬ 
vet and the flower-beds like bit? of carpet 
laid out to air. 

Thr Ihirtuf Uiuglit » big hit of Urn! with 
ft — I don't know how many Hundred acres — 
so the house, though It's not far from the 
tillage, is kind of Hdudfid IBd dnt away. 
You get to it by Maple 1-arn*. a little wind¬ 
ing road that runs between trees caught to¬ 
gether with wild gfxf* and Virginia creeper, 
in Mainnipr they’fe likr grrm walla all 
draped over with the vines, and in winter 
they cum Into a rustling gray hedge, woven 
#» ckxie it’s hard to mr through. About ten 
minutes' walk from the gate of Maple shade 
there's a nine that wm struck by lightning 
and staruls up blai-k and hare. 

When the bou« done the Doctor, 
who was a bachelor, married Mrs. Hesketh. 
a widow OAV! unit rtl rich, and hr and «hr 
came there as bride and bridegroom with 
her daughter. Sylvia Hesketh- 1 hadn't 
com* yrt. last from what I've heard three 
w»? guvep about the family from the Mart. 
What I can say from my own experience is 
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Then Doctor Fowler. vrry calm and po¬ 
lite •* perfectly. madam” 

"Oh, I'm so glad; I've l**e® so ttrrtUy 
•verW, ir««iaRts|ifcN. Mr. DalscM's 
■ever had so much a* a cramp before. and 
now-" 

"Just w.iil a min lit i', Mm. DhL/»*U." raiar 
the I>octor'* voice. **Lct mo understand. 
< '»rahamrecomniriulsanuperalion.ynusay?" 

Ye*. IXk-Iuj Funk*. W» «UQ 4X pCM«lblc; 
Munething awful tuny happen if il'n not 
done; and Doctor Graham nu«p?«ted you, 
li you il be >*j kLmft. 1 know it ** a favor, but 

I liiiiKt hnv« (!m*!m-s| fnr my hu>luiul. Wi:o't 

you comic ? Pkur. to obtt|f me ! ” 

I Joe tor Po.» ler asked some questions w hlcii 
1 tier il n't put duuii, anil Mil! liv'd <niiir, 
Anil, if nccvRBiy. operate. Then they talked 
about the best way foe lum to set there, the 
Doctor wanting to km/- if the main line to 
the Junction nwldn'l br tin* quickenl. But 
Mm. DaLrcll raid she’d been consulting the 
timetable* and thcred be no train from 
IaiIijpiikkI Co the Juiirtinai befoir tw\i, MCnl 
If lie wouldn’t mind and would Come in hi* 
auto by the Fir chill koad he’d get there 
several Iluiii u uxtncr. He agreed to tJiat and 
it wiiwu't fifteen minutes alter he'd hung up 
that 1 him wng part my window in his 
car. driving himself. 

TATFR in the afternoon 1 got another call 
L-d from the DalieUs' ler Mapleshode. and 
Imtrd the Di.«*tur trll kin. Foster that the 
operation hud been n wHo«iM»r» and (liar hr 
would stay there for the night and probably 
oil the next day. 

Hi'forc that M-txnuI oUI. mImiuI two linur* 
uft»*r the fin* one. there came another mes¬ 
sage for Maplcshadr. that before a week was 
out wo* lu Hunt every (uper in the ouuntr v. 
iirwl that lifted me right mto the middle c 4 
the Hesketh Mystery. 

It was nror mu* t Aback, iui Iviur when 
work's alack HJ.iiirxl Lirnguv**! everybody 
either beinK at dinner or getting ready for 
it. The call was from a public nay station 
and was in u man's voice a volte J didn't 
kgoa imt that, bmuia of my curioslt) i 
listened to as sharp as li it was my lover 's 
asking me to marry him. 

Tbr iiiuti wanted u>*L«*;ik ti> Mis* Sylvia. 


very gay and cordial and evidently knowing 
him M mu .• m IthniU iuiv quewtimi*. If -hi d 
raid one word to show who he was things 
afterward would have been very different, 
but there wasn't a Mingle phroar that you 
could identify him by: utJ any one could 
have caught was tluit they seemed to know 
each ocher very well. 

Hr began bv telling hrr that it WBM lung 
time since he’d seen her. and wanting to 
know il she'd come to town on Monday and 
Lake him h with him and aiteiwutd go lu a 
CUIICfft. 

■'Monday!’" she Miid very low ami soft, 
"the day after tomorrow? No, 1 cant 
make any engagement for Mnoday.” 

■"Why not?" he osktsl. 

She didn’t answer right • *!. and when »he 
di<l. although her veer ws» *> *wi*rl, I Ufa 
was something sly and secret about it:" 1 ‘ve 
something else to d<i.‘* 

‘ l in t yuu |mm.i |m<vt il t " 

She laughed at that. a little, soft laugh 
that came bubbling through her words: 
•* No. I’m afraid Dot." 

" Muxt la* wunrthing wry inti-real big." 

** Um—maybe no." 

*" You’re very m)»trjJous. can’t 1 be bifid 
whut <1 w?" 

■"Why should you he told?” 

That riled him; J couki hear it In his 
voice: “A* a friend, or, if I don't come un¬ 
der that head, as a fellow who’s gut the 
frosty nntt and wants to knuw why.’* 

• 1 4 k i i think ibu’s any rtm oi> 1 1 ivi 

nn eiig.igrmerit with 3 x 111 nivl 1 have with 
some one else.” 

” Jus* trll toe i«r thing *UUa man oc a 
woman?” 

S HE began to laugh hhm.ii and il I d bee® 
the man at the oilier end of I lie wire ilxst 
laugh would have made me wild. "Which 
do you think?" slut asked. 

"I don't think; 1 kium*"; am] / knew 
that he was mad, 

" Well if you know." she said os sweet as 
pic. “1 oreiln'i tell you any isinrr. I'll nay 
good-by " 

”Nor he shouted; "don't hang ap; 


wait? What do you want to torment »t** 
for?" Then he got sect of coaxing. “It 
Isn’t kaiid tu treat a Icllow this may. Can't 
yoi| tHJ me wlu» it I*?’’ 

“Nn. that's a secret. You can't know a 
thing till 1 choc** to tell you. and 1 don't 
chnoae Suw." 

"If I come over Sunday aftcroouo will 
you see me.*” 

'"What time?" 

"Any time you my; I'm your bunilde 
slave, as you know.” 

" I'm going out about srvrji." 

••Wlnie?-' 

*" Thnts another secret." 

1 think a child lUcenlug to that conversa¬ 
tion would ltavv m*«*n lie w;m gelling nwdilrf 
every minute, and yet he was so afraid she'd 
cut him ct? that he had to keep tt under and 
talk pleasant. "Look hetv,’* t»r »a£d. "I've 
Mjenelhiiig I wwul U» say to you awfully. If 
1 run over in roy car and get there 'round 
six-chiny. can you see me for a K*w minutes?’* 

She didn’t AdMuer *L isxr. Then «hr Maid 
•irruly. as if she was u■decided; “Nol at 
the house/* 

"I didn't inrun ui ii»r housr. Say In 
Muple Lane, by the gate. 1 w-on t luep yot) 
more than five or ten minutes.” 

' .Six thirty's rather iaU*." 

“WH1 any time you mv." 

"Ran't you be there exactly at «*- 
fifteen ? ” 

" If (Suit's a ixtiulicinit." 

"It It- If you're late you won't find mr. 
1 U be gone"—she began to laugh again— 
"taking my ueciet wall t»e.” 

" I'D be thro* on the dot " 

"Very sell, then, you can come—at the 
gate just as the clock marks ooe-quorter 
wllrr »u. Aisd uiwybr. if wiii'/r gmad. I'll 
irll >..ii |V.* iwcret. f•omf-hy uniil IlMI 
Try no< to lie too curious. It’s a had habit, 
and I've srvn Mgiu* of ft In you lately. 

<iooi|-hy." 

IWore he could say another word rfie’d 
disfoeiuecled. 

I li-Mitri! tun k in my diutr Uiinking It 
over. What was she up to? What wra- ibe 
secret ? And who was the man f "Run over 
In his cm " that k Hiked like mi toe one i rum 
one of the big e*datcw. How in»n>* uf tl^in 
had she burring round her? 

And then, for all 1 was so downhearted. I 
tiMildn’l hrlp Niniling to think of Uumt tsu 
mujiim ecing they wrre talking so secluded nml 
an East >i«Je tenement girl taking it all in 
Little did I guests that my breaking the rules 
*.iuu way Ii *ti . 1 .4 lest ng megoing 
to- But that doesn't come in liere. 

AND now I come to SumUy. tlie twraty- 
s V first, a date I II never forget. 

It seemed to rue afterword chat Nature 
kiuw *4 tbr UlflDdy Md Mtpmtf !«•* d 
The went her was duller and gniyrr than it 
had been on Saturday, not a breath of air 
Mtlriing and the sky u!l ino4tl.x| over with 
ckiU'H. dark am! heavy looking. A full idcmiu 
wus due that night. nr*d as 1 went to the 
exctuuigc I thought of the sweetheart* that 

hud I'ligitxmiriitN to walk cult in that Jihmxj- 
light and how di*aptKiintrr| they'd |>e. 

i lungs weren’t cheerful at the exchange 
either. 1 h>aiul Minnie 1 roll, the night op¬ 
erator, jim while «m a gln««t, ruyivig *be felt iw 
if one c4 her sick headaches was aiming on. 
and il It did would I stay user time? I knew 
iIumt headache*; tl^\* ran ukuig soua-timn« 
till right or nine. I told her to go right 
home to bed ami I'd hidd (lie hut until she 
ui< wide to irlievr nie. We ufteu Usd turns 
like that, one for the other. ll> one of tl»e 
advantages of Iving in a small country of- 
lav; no one ph k* on you for actmg Iojii-xii 

AImwjI ten 1 Ion I a cull fffrilu Anue Het»- 
ne^sey: "Have yon got anything on fur this 
vvc-nlng. Molly?" 

" No," I lidd lot. 

"Then l IIcome 'round tolialway'sabout 
seven and we'll go to the (hit Edge tor sup- 
per. I want to talk In >•»**•" 

Tlie Gift Edge Lunch was whrre I to*»k 
my meals, a nice, clean little place cluse to 
I lit 

Bui I didn't know when I'd gel my oip- 
l> r iliac night, so 1 colled hack: "That's ali 
light. Sheet, but cocne to the rxehtuigr. 
\liniiir's head s luo! and I'D slay on here 
lute. Anything up?" 

” Yes. I don't want to talk about it over 
the wise. Three'* l*n*n uniMbrr row heir — 

)e*<erday mowing. bomhle; I can t 


•fund ft. I'll trll you more this evening. 

Good-by.” 

The night lettkd down early, black, dork 
xr*l vrry still. At seven Anne IfennetM*v 
came in and sat down by the radiator, which 
was making queer muses with tlie heat com¬ 
ing Up. SopjN-ltime's like dinner, few cull*, 
so I tamed round in my chair m»dy for a 
gcod talk, aod asked about the trouble at 
Mapicshadc. 

"Oh. it w*« anrvther q'rarrel vveterchiy 
morning at breakfast—with Harper, the 
butkf. hearing every weird. He »aid it was 
the worst Uiey'd eve* had. He'* a srlf- 
re-f»ectiTig. high-class servant and wus 
shucked.' 

"Sylvia and the Ductur again?" 

"Ye*—and poor Mrs. Fimler crying l<- 
liirvd the ccdeepot." 

" The same oM aubjett?” 

"'Oh. of roiinw. It'* young Reddy Class 
time. Sylvia's been out a good deal this 
autumn tn her cor; several times »hc‘s been 
gone nearly tlu* whede day. Wlum the tH**- 
t<w qurstioord Iwr nhe'd either lie evasive or 
sulky On Friday some one told him they'd 
x-en her far up on the turnpike u:th Jack 
Reddy in hi« I mitt." 

I FIRED up; I couldn't hdp It. "Why 
I slmukl hr 1 h* mail about that? Isn't Mr. 
Reddy food enough for her?" 

" 1 think he is. J told you More I thought 
the best tiling -lie touhl du would he to 
Tiiarxy lum But ?la l..« iked around to see 
that no one was coming In—"don't say a 
word of what I'm guing U» tell you. I have 
no tight tu rr|a*at what I hear as an em¬ 
ployer. but I’m worried and don't know 
what's the best (lung to du. Mrs. Fowler 
lias a* good a* tukl me that her husband's 
U««t »i: hi« tuunev* ar-d it’s Sylvia’s lluit’f 
running MapleshcvJe. And what I think is 
that the Doctor &«e*n'i want her to niarry 
any one. It Isn't hrr he snimls Usditg. U * 
thirty thmncxml a >-rar.” 

"llut when she comes of age she con do 
w hat she want*, and It he makes It so dU- 
ngrreahto she won't want Ui live there.” 

" T hat s two year* off yet. 1 fe may recoup 
Iuiil-cU tn that time." 

"Oh. 1 M«e. But he can’t do any gnnd liy 
fighting with l*rr.” 

"Molly, you’re a wise little woman. Of 
leursr hr cau l, hut la* donm't km:w It. He 
treat* I lust h* «t-headed, hfgh-rpintod girl 
hke a child of five Mark my words, there’s 
gotiiig to be uoulde at Mapirsliade.” 

I thought of llu telephone mm^age I’d 
cnTrheard the day before, and it came to me 
suddenly what" the secret" might be. Gould 
s>lvia haw Imxii i-UiuiinK to sun a wav? I 
didn't say anything— it'- natural t*> me. and 
you get trained along tho*c lines in the tel¬ 
ephonic buvjrur» -fljul I nst iiunlng tt over 
in my muni a* Anne went no: 

*' 1 d leave tomorrow only I ra so sorry for 
Mrs. Fowler. She • as hrlpfaai os a baby 
(u»d mtiil-s l« rling to mr. Tin- uihrr day shr 
Cc4d me nbiiit hrr first marriage—how* |u*r 
hiivlunvl didn’t care for her. bjt was craxy 
uUiut Sylvhi; that's why he kit her aluiusc 
all lus money." 

1 WASN’T lbteuiiig lum lu still think.ug 
win.ut "(hr *cv*rrt." If *hr wxh running 
awny was slic going alone or with Jack 
Reddy ? Myeyrs were hied oo t?»e window, 
ami 1 saw. without iu»ticing purlirulaj, the 
down train from the city draw into the sta¬ 
tion. and then Jim Donahue ruuukuig the 
platform swinging a hush m. 

Am if I wo* in a dream I could Ivmr Anne: 
"I coll it an iinjur* wiU—oaly two hundred 
thousand dudlora to hh wJe and li» r inllllixiis 
Ui Mm daughter. Bui if Sv I via dim fir^t all 
the money gue* hock to Mm. Fowler." 

Tire train pulkd out. rnneting like a tdg 
animal. Jim <lixi|-*-.ur»l. ib«vi j.r«*^-i»ily I 
ww him ujirn th*- depot dix’r nod cxnn^ 
slouching avr>*«> the street. 1 knew he was 
headed lor ibe euhaiucr. thinking Minnir 
Trail was ll»rre. lie taring a widow** with a 
"crush" on Minnie. 

He came ill. ami. after he'd gut over tla- 
nlica-k v4 wa-ing me. turned to Antae ami 
said* **l just l»ccfi putting >uur young lady 
cm the train." 

Aura- gave n -tart and stared at him. 
"Mias Sylvia?" she said 
" That's her." tohl Jim. warming hi* 
<mt-tails at tlar rudi.inv 

I coukl see Anne was awful surprfsrd and 


war trying to hide it. '* Who wo* she with?” 
she asked 

"Nobody. She weut up alone nod said 
she WH« going tci hr mwuv IoC a few dH)a. 
Whete s she going?*' 

Anne wse iw u look that said. "Keep 
your mouth shut." and tatnrd quiet amt in- 


Site’s always visiting people in Stw York 
ami FliLladelphia. ' 

Jim •dived Itoutld il while gabbing with 

ns and (lien wvnt hack to *.he Mation. 
When the dcM* skmt on him wl* stared at 
cuch other with our ey 1 * 4 x 4 rmitxl «• iiuulilrt. 

"Oh. Molly I” Anne *ahJ alipoxt in a wh;s- 
pen "Ilk imt what I’ve b«n airakl of." 
"You think stir's limning away/" 

"Yes; ikin't you s»? Tin? Doctor lieing 
at the Pat trll*' has given Iwr tlie chance. 
"Where would she go to?" 

"How d.i 1 know? fleoven ■rrvl fdir 
hasn't Dm anytiving ft q fc h . But tfcb 
morning she sent Ylrgdite. tliai Frecnh- 
Uoliixn. up to (he village (ot m northing on 
• wlii'ii all II rr shut ' Tlir 

houscinai.l told me they'd been trying to find 
out what Ll wo*, and Yirgluir Wuuldot trll." 

U . T K WERE talking it over in low voices 
when a call mine. It wa> In >ni Maple- 
sluidr (u the Dulirlu', Am I ii-i;Ii* tlu* oo- 
m*clioa l whispered to Anne whut it wasw 
and she whispered back: "Listen.*" 

1 did; it wa*lroiD Mrs. Fimfer.ull hreuch- 
Inn seal aliniMt crying. 

She asked for the Doctor, and when he 
come hurst out 'OH. Dan. soraeiliftig's 
hap|x*oci1 aanetluug itieudfiiL Sylvia's 
run away." 

1 could hear (be Doctor’s voice, small and 
dl*Laut. hut quite clear. "Go alimr licm*. 
Canale; i(’* luud tn lu-ar you. Did you say 
Sylvla’d run away?" 

Then Mr*. Fowler, crying to spmk slower: 

"Yew. with Jack Reddy, We've l*rn hunt- 
iug for her nnd we've just found a letter 
from him in her desk—do you basr?—her 
desk. In the top dm act. It (old her to iuix-t 
hint at srvvn in thr I. urn* and go wftli him 
in his car to Bloomington." 

" Bloomiagtor.l 1 bat's a hundred and 
fifty tallrs uu.” 

"I can’t help how far off It is—thnt’s 
where (hr* Inter sa. l he was going to take 
her. H said they'd go by tbr lurnplkr lu 
BliMoniiigtesi mvl lie married there. And 
we can't ted Virgioic; the> , 'v , e nddently 
token her with them." 

I M<v; hy tbr turnpike dul yo«DV? H 
**Yto. Can't you go up there ana meet 
th^m and bnng her back?" 

"Yu. Iu.t*p cool now; I'U head Ihtn 
off. WluU time did you ray they Wt?" 

"Tlie letter said he'd meet her tn the Lane 
at seven, and It's a little alter eight dow. 
Have yuu time to gel up (Sure nrvl ru^Lh 

them?*’ 

'* lime?—to burn. On a ulgbt like this 
Keddi ixn't gel ‘tiMjiul tu tbr |nuI of tlu* 
pike wlirt* I II strike it under three hours 
nr. I a half to four Invars." 

”But cuii you go? cau >uu leave yrnir 
<w*r?" 

** Ye*: LXtl/eU's improving. Graham can 
attend In It. Nuw rfun't get excited, I 11 
Isive lirr leak *cime time tonight. And not 
a word to anybody. We don't want this to 
get about. We'U have to sliut the mouth oi 

UMt If tu .ii.■ ii ; hut I 11 dial 

Inter. Go to >xmr room ar»l av nothing " 
Just os the message was hm*»iie«l Minnie 
11 .ii.. am ui. ! mult maid n ai^i 
thru got tip. sinking her. an oalural us yotl 
pkwe. how she felt. Anne Hid the same; 
and )uud never have thought tu boa us 
•ytr.|Mathising with lart lluii we w nr j»r«i 
bumting to g»t outdife 

When uc • li*I up walked 4uw ikiwn tb* 
ft, m Inning Imi wI-* i I'iI l.i.u-l All 
the lime I u-a^ *qM*aking I mas thinking «.d 
hylvlu and Jack Rtddy tounng away 
thruuxh llial still, black night, living ubuig 
(hr |xi> lirw af live r«Mil dxMlung |Hmt the 
hghuuf forms and country Ileuses. M^ngtnu 
•Fiwii hetwex-n (hr tiJling hilts arid nut by 
i?»e iq^r* fields, till they'd nn* tlu* glow ul 
ltl*»*imiigr..n low down in tbr sky. 

It u.u Annr wbn bri'Uglic live back to 
wbrrr I m - s i«'' midtail HOftpid shor t , 
ntaring tn front of hrr nrtd tlieit turned (•• 
tnc. "Why. Iiou can she be with Reddy 
by the turn pike when Jim Dioiohur aaw her 
get un the train?” 


Tomorrow You Cart Read the Continuation of “ The Girl at Cen¬ 
tral ” in the Christmas Issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
on Sale by all Ladies' Home Journal Boys and Newsdealers 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE NEW DANCE 

That is Sweeping the Country 



The Popular “Fox Trot” 

That You Will Have "To Know. 

Here You Can Learn It From 

Mr. and Mrs.Vernon CastleThemsclves 

The newest, liveliest dance of the winter 
shown in two pages of photographic pic¬ 
tures, and taught step by step by the popular 
Castles as they are dancing it in the most 
fashionable circles in New York. 


Wherever we 
have introduced 
this dance at par¬ 
ties, it has been re¬ 
ceived with great 
enthusiasm." 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Castle. 


It is in the December 

LADIES’ HOME * 
JOURNAL ^ 

Out Everywhere Tomorrow 

15 cents 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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COLGATE’S 

fvr CHRISTMAS 

COLGAT E'S 


4 ***H 

wn ( -*u 


She well knows 
Mr. Smith s at¬ 
titude toward 
bflls for expen¬ 
sive presents 


Having made a 
list of names 
she goes thopping- 
wiih poor results 


Mrs. Smith in 
despair thinks 
of many people 
whom she must 
"remember" 


That very evening 
she sees an ad¬ 
vertisement of 
Colgate Comforts 
for Christmas 


She selects 
17 different 
gifts - for the 
family and for 
friends 


— and decides 
to take advantage 
of the suggestion 
the very next day 


She adds a large 
rube of Ribbon 
Dental Cream and 
a Jungle PowVVfew 
hook to each child« 
Christmas stocking 


She herself is 
delighted with a 
bottle of Colgate’s 
Florienf Extract 
from her sister 


Everybody is 
pleased at re- 
cciving useful 


Colgate Quality 

Distinguishes 
4 Dentifrice* 

SO Perfume* 

1$ Sachet Powder* 

9 Sliaviug Soap* 

9 Talc Powder* 

68 Toilet Soap* 

22 Toilet Waters 
7 Pace PowiSera 
Cold Cream and other 
Colgate Comiurii 


Mr. Smith’s 

expression 

channel 


She receives 
many appreciative 
notes ex pres ting 
enjoyment over 
the useful gifts 


H you want a Jungle Pow Wow 
booklet to put in tha OtHaUaiaa 
♦locking with the tube of Kihhon 
Dental Cream, write u* lor one. 
The book ie free. 

COLGATE A CO. ^ 

I" | Sow*. N. Y. 


Passed by the 
odety for the 
romotion of 
seful iving 


When you give a Colgate Gift you 
are giving the best of its kind— 
however modest the cost maybe. 
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O THE COPY 


His Clock 


Mi.tr i* L * A«kl lc »»J 
19 Wi.uIm 


1 ^ r NCLE SAM has known Big 
| Ben ever since he was that 
high. Five years ago he chose 
Big Ben as a likely youngster. Uncle 
Sam was right—he’s made good— 
he’s nationally known. 

Big Ben won success in a truly American 
way—by being on the job every minute of 
the time. Big Ben has pushed himself ahead 
by helping others rise. 

Uncle Sam asked Santa Claus to buy American 


goods—suggested “his clock ”—Made by IVestclox, 
La Salle, Illinois —and now it's Big Ben for 'most 
every one on his Christmas list. 

Send your "Merry Christmas” by Big Ben—he’ll 
ring it gladly and put heartfelt warmth into his joyous, 
tuneful greeting. 

What’s more, his greeting is just as cheerful the 
next morning, and the next and every other morning 
through the years. I le makes his call suit you,—cither 
steady for rive minutes or he starts and stops at half 
minute intervals for ten. 

To Uncle Sam 52.SO —in Canada 53.00. If your dealer doesn't 
Mock him a money-order addressed Big Ben, Ijx Satie, li/inaii, will 
send him, in a special Christmas package, your card enclosed, and 
charges paid, whenever and wherever you say. 
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Bracelet 

170.0“ 
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“Cr*«t! It'* a Hamilton!" 


Whatever Hamilton You Select— \ 
Either to Give or to Own—Whatever 
Its Price—It Has Hamilton Accuracy 

I lere arc seven of the thirty models of the famous Hamilton Watch. They 
will give you an idea of the wide range of style and the beauty of the designs 
in which Hamilton watches are made. 

Your own jeweler will tell you that, no matter which model you choose, 
you arc certain to get marvelous accuracy and dependable durability in a 


Hamilton 

** Tli/i P/iilrAn/j 


cttdl 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America 99 

Any railroad man or any man or woman whowjfj/ luve accuracy anil who knows watches 
will tell you that the Hamilton is a watch that may always he relied on — that the name 
•'Hamilton'* is a perfect safeguard in watch buying. A I lamilton Watch is always guaranteed 
in every part and particular. Cased 1 lam ikons are mounted in handsome leather display taxes. 

Senf on Request—the Hamilton book, “The Timekeeper” 

This hook descriltcs all Hamiltons and also gives many interesting facts im[>ortant to 
you if you are considering buying a good watch. May we send you a copy? 

Brief Descriptions of the Hamiltons Shown on This Page 


Hamilton No. 920—'Hie thinnest 12 -size wartfi 
made in America and the crowning achieve¬ 
ment in American watch nuking. Nickel 
bridge movement. Pendant set. 2J extra-fine 
ruby jewels in gold settings. Patent Motor 
Barrel. Mkrrometric regulator. Bregucf hair 
spring. Compensation balance. Adjusted to 
temperature, isothrouisin and live potions. 
Prices MO to SI SO. 

Hamilton No. 988 — lady’s Bracelet Watch. 
Although dainty in she, this watch has Hamil¬ 
ton Accuracy. 17 extra-fine ruby jewels in 
euld settings. Breguct hair spring. Compensa¬ 
tion balance, adjusted. In 14 K. solid gold 
case, with I4K. bracelet. Price 270. Without 
bracelet, 2 $U. 

Hamilton No. 910—The new 228, 12 -sixc 
Hamilton. Nickel 3 4 plate movement, 17 fine 
jewels, mkromctric regulator. Breguet hair 
spring, compensation balance, adjusted, Gold 
filled, 20-year guaranteed case. Price 228.00. 


Hamilton No. 914— 12-site, very thin, gentle 
man’s watch, 14K. solid gold case. Nickel *4 
plate movement. 17 extra-fine ruby jewel*, 
micrnmetric regulator. Breguet hair spring. 
Compensation balance, adjusted to temper.! Jure, 
isochmnism and thrre positions. Prices from 
2S5 to 28$. In gnid-fiiled case, 24U.W. 

Hamilton No. 992—rite Hamilton which most 
railroad men prefer. Price 2J0 for movement 
alone. 16-size, 21 fincmbyjc web, double roller 
escapement, micrometric regulator, adjusted to 
temperature, isnchrnmsm arid five positions. 

Hamilton No. 924—18-mzc, 17 jewels, Breguet 
hair spring, patent regulator, to be cased by 
your jeweler. Price, movement alone, 212.2$. 

Hamilton No. 982 — Iwady's watch. To be rased 
by your jeweler. Price 241) fur movement alone 
Our lady’s watches are made fnr service. The 
requirements for them are as exacting as fur uur 
man's high-grade watches. 
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Canadian standard prices supplied on application 

Hamilton movements in a variety of models can be purchased of your jeweler, without 
case, to be fitted to your present case or any case you may select. 

Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Conductor C. Smith of the 
Chicago Sc Alton Railruad, 
who times hi* runs with a 
Hamilton. The Hamilton 
Watch is the choice of thou¬ 
sands of railroad men be¬ 
cause of irs accuracy and 
great durability in service. 
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TEREE GENERELB jMMB J& 


T O GET to the 
civic midriff of 
the ancient and 
honorable French 
city of Laon you 
must ascend a road 
(hat winds in spirals 
about a high, *u*p 
hill, like the threads 
cut ina screw. Doing 
this you come at 
length to the flat top 
of the screw —a most 
curiously Hat top— 
and find on this side 
of you the Cathedral 
and the market¬ 
place. and on Unit 
itdo of you the HO id 
do Villa, where a 
German dog hangs 
among the iron lilies 
Wi the grille-workini 
arms of the Republic 
shove the front 
doors. 

Dead ahead of 
you Is the Prefecture, 
which is a noble 
stone building, fac¬ 
ing southward 
toward the River 
Aisne; and It has 

decorations of the twentieth century, a gateway of the thirteenth century and plumbing 
of the third century, when there was no plumbing to speak of. 

We had made this journey and now the hour wiu seven in the evening, and we were 
dining in the big hall of the Prefecture as the guests of His Excellency, Field Marshal 
von Herr ingen, commanding the Seventh Army of the German Kaiser -dining. I might 
add, from fine French plates, with smart German orderlies for waiters. 

Except us five, and one other, the twenty-odd who sat about the great oblong table 
wive members of the Over-General's Staff. We five were Robert H. Thompson. American 
consul at Aix-la-Chapello; MrCuechoan and Bennett, of the Chicago Tribune; Captain 
Alfred Mannoamann, of the great German manufacturing firm of Minn—maim & Mulag; 
and myself. Tbs one other was a Berlin artist, by name Follbehr, who. having the run 
of the army, was going out daily to do quick Madias in water colors in the trenches and 
among the batteries. He did them remarkably well, too, seeing that any minute a shell 
might come and spatter him all over his own drawing board. 

All the rest, though, were generals and colonels and majors, and such—youngish men 
mostly. Excluding our host 1 do not believe there was a man present who had passed 
fifty years of age; but the General was nenrer seventy than fifty, being one of the veterans 
of the France Prussian War, whom their Emperor had ordered out of desk jobs in the 
first dayi of August to shepherd his forces in the field. 

At his call they came Von Hccringen and Von Hir-denhorg and Von Zwshl. to mention 
threw names that speedily became catchwords round the world with their gray heads 
full of Prussian war tactics; and very soon their works had justified the act of their 
imperial master in choosing them for leadership, and now they had new medals at their 
throats and on tbcdr breasts to overlay the old medals they won back in 1870-71. 

The Polyglots of the German Army 

L IKE moot of the older officers of the German Army I met. Von Heeringen spoke no 
* English, in which regard he was excessively unlike ninety per cent of the younger 
officers. Among them it was on uncommon thing in my experience to find one who did 
not know at least a smattering of English and considerably more than a smattering of 
understandable French. Even that marvelous organism, the German private soldier, 
was apt to astonish you at unexpected momenta by answering in fair-enough English 
the questions you put to him in fractured and dislocated German. 

Not onco or twice, hut a hundred rimes during my cruising about in Belgium and 
Germany and Franco this fall, I laboriously unloaded a string of crippkd German 
sount and broken-leggod adjectives and unaockotod verbs on a hickory-looking sentry, 
only to have him reply to me in my own tongue. It would come out then that be had 
been a waiter at a Bnriah seaside reecrt or a steward on a Ham burg-American liner; or. 
oftemer still, that be had studied English at the public schoob In his native town of Kiel, 
or Cohlenx. or Dresden, or ebewhere. 

The officers’ English, os 1 said before, was nearly always ready and lubricant. To one 
•ho spoke no French and not enough German to hurt him, this proficiency in language on 


the part of the Ger¬ 
man standing army 
was a precious boon. 
The ordinary double- 
barreled dictionary 
of phrasos had 
ulmudy disclosed it¬ 
self as a moat un¬ 
satisfying volume 
iri which to pul one’s 
trust. It was wearing 
on the disposition to 
turn the leaves try¬ 
ing to find out how 
to ask somebody to 
pa» the butter and 
find instead whole 
pages of parallel col¬ 
umns of translated 
sentences given over 
to such questions as 
"Where b the aunt 
of my stepfather’s 
second cousin 7" 

As a rule a man 
dotw not go to Europe 
In time of w ar to look 
up hb relatives by 
murriage. He may 
even have gone there 
to avoid them! War 
b terrible enough 
without lugging in 

all the remote kinsfolk a fellow has. How much easier, then, to throw oneself on the 
superior educational qualifications of the German military machine! Somebody was sure 
to have a linguistic life net there, rigged and ready for you to drop into. 

It was so in this instance, os it has been so in many instances before and since. 
The courteous gentlemen who sat at my right side and at my left spoke in German or 
French or English as tba occasion suited. 

Peaceful Hospitalities in the Midst of War 

C ONSIDERING that we were supposed to be ut the front, the food was good, there 
being a soup, and the invariable veal, on which a German buttresses the solid 
foundations of his dinner, a salad and fruit, red wine and white wine, and brandy. Also, 
there were flies amounting in numbers to a great multitude. 

The talk, like the Aka, went to and fro about the table; and always it was worth 
hearing, since it dealt largely with first-hand experiences in the very heart of the fighting. 
Yet I must add that not all the talk was talk of war. In peaceful Aix-la-Chapell#. whence 
we had come, the people knew but one topic. Here, on the forward frayed edge of the 
battle line, the men who had that day played their part in battle occasionally spoke of 
other things. 

1 recall there was a discussion between Captain von Theobald, of the Artillery, and 
Major Humplmayer. of the Automobile Corps, on the merits of a painting that filled one 
of the panels In the big. handsome, overdecorated hall. The major won, which waa natural 
enough, since, In time of peace, he was by way of being a collector of and dealer In art 
objects at Munich. 

Somebody else mentioned big-game shooting. For five minutes, then, or such a matter, 
the ways of big game and the ways of shooting held the interest of half a doren men at 
our curve of the table. 

In such an interlude as this the listener might almost have lulled himself into the 
fancy that, of ter all. there was no wax; that these courteous, gray-cos ted. shoulder-strapped 
gentlemen were not at present engaged in the business of killing their fcHowmon; that 
this building wherein wo sat. with its florid velvet carpets underfoot and its too-heavy 
chandeliers overbead, was not the captured chAteau of the governor of a French province: 
and that the dear-eyed, whito-boarded, deep-voiced old man who sat just opposite was 
not the commander of sundry hundreds of thousands of fighting men with guns in their 
hands, but surely was no more and no tas than the elderly lord of the manor, who, having 
a fancy for regimentals, hod put on hb and had pinned some glittering baubles on his 
coat and then had invited a few of hb friends and neighbors in fox a simple dinner on 
this fine evening of the young autumn. 

Yet we knew that already the war had taken toll of nearly every man in uniform who 
was present about this board. General von Heerixigtm's two sons, both desperately 
wounded, were lying in field hospitals one in East Fniaua, the other in Northern 
France not many miles from where w* were. lib second in command had two sons 
hia only two sons—killed in the same battle three weeks before. When, a few minutes 
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earlier, I had heard 
this I hud stared ut 
him, curious to so* 
what murks so hard a 
stroke would leave on 
u man. I had seen 
only a grave middle- 
ugod gentleman, very 
attentive to the con¬ 
sul who sat betide 
him, and very polite 
to us all. 

Prinrc Scharem- 
b*rg-Lipp*. whom 
w* had pasted driv¬ 
ing away from the Prefecture in his automobile us we drove 
to it lit ours, was the Last of four brothers. The other three 
were killed in the first nix weeks of fighting. Our own 
guide, CapUin Mannwimann, had heard only the day 
before, when we stopped at Hirson—just over the border 
from Belgium—that his cousin had won the Iron Cross 
for conspicuous courage, and within three days more was 
to hear that tills same cousin had been sniped from ambush 
during a night raid down on the left wing. 

Nor hud death been overly stingy to the members of the 
Staff itself. We gathered as much from chance remarks. 
And so, as it enmn on toward eight o'clock, I caught myself 
watching certain vacant chain* at our Uhl* and at th* two 
smaller table* in the next room with a strained curiosity. 

One by one tha vacant chairs filled up. At intervals the 
door behind me would open and an officer would dank in. 
powdered over with the dust of the French roads. He would 
bow ceremoniously to his chief and then to the company 
generally, slip into an unoccupied chair, give an order over 
his shoulder to a soldier-waiter, and ut once begin to ewt 
his dinner with the air of a man who has earned it. 

After a while there was but one place vacant at our 
tahle; it waa next to me. I could not keep my eyw away 
from It. It got on my nerves that little gap in the circle; 
that little space of white linen, bare of anything but two 
unfilled glasses. To me it had become as portentous os 
an unscrewed coffin lid. No one else seemed to notice it. 
Cigars had been pasted round and the talk eddied casually 
back and forth with thp twisty smoke wreaths. 

An orderly drew the empty chair back with a thump. I 
think I jumped! A slender man. whose uniform fitted him 
as though it had been his skin, was sitting down beddc 
me. Unlike those who came before him, he had entered 
bo quietly that I had not sensed his coming. 1 heurd the 
soldier call him Excellency; and I beard him tell the soldier 
not to give him any soup. We swapped commonplaces. 1 
telling him what my business there was; and for a little 
while he plkd bis knife and fork busily, making the heavy 
gold curb chain on his left wrist tinkle musically. 

The Evening Benediction 

" T'M RATHER glad they did not get me this afternoon," 

1 be said os though to make conversation with a stranger. 
"This Is first-rate vial - better than w $usually have here.” 

"Get you?" I said. " Who wanted to get you?" 

"Our friends, the enemy. M he answered. "I was in one 
of our trenches rather well toward the front, and a shell or 
two struck just behind me. 1 think, from their sound, they 
were French shells." 

This debonair gentleman, as presently transpired, was 
Colonel von Schcller, for four years counsel to the German 
Embassy at Washington, 
more lately minister for 
foreign affairs of the king¬ 
dom of Saxony, and now 
doing stuff duty Iii the ord¬ 
nance department here at 
the German center. He hud 
the sharp brown eyes of a 
courugeou* fox terrier, a 
mustache that turned up at 
the ends, and a most beauti¬ 
ful command of the English 
language and its American 
idioms. He hurried along 
with his dinner ami soon be 
hud caught up with us. 

"I suggest," he said, 

"that we gu out on th* 
terrace to drink our coffee. 

It is about time for the 
French to start their eve¬ 
ning benediction, us we cull 
it. They usually quit firing 
their heavy guns just before 
dark, and usually begin 
again at eight and keep it 
up for an hour or two." 

So we two took our 
coffee cups ami our cigars 
in our hands and went out 
through a aide pataoge to 


the terrace, and sat on a little Iron bench, where a shaft 
of light, from a window of the room we had just quit, 
showed a narrow streak of flowering plants beyond the 
bricked walk and a dump of red and yellow woodbine on a 
low wall. 

The reel lay In Madmens; but I knew, from what I had 
seen before dusk amt, that we must be somewhere near 
the middle of a broad terrace a hanging garden rather 
full of sundials and statues and flower beds, which over¬ 
hung the southern face of the Hill of Laon. and from which, 
in daylight, a splendid view might be had of wooded slope* 
falling away Into wide, flat valleys, and wide, flat valleys 
rising again to form more wooded slopes. 

I knew, too, from what I remembered, that the plateau 
immediately beneath us was flyspecked with the roofs of 
small abandoned villages; and that the road which ran 
straight from the base of the heights tow urd the remote 
river was a-crawl with supply wagons and ammunition 
wagons going forward to the German batteries, seven mike 
away, and with scouts and mcnengcrv in automobiles and 
on motor cydas, and the day's toll of wounded in ambu¬ 
lances coming back from the front. 

We could not see them when we went to the parapet and 
looked downward into tbs black gulf below, but the rum¬ 
bling of the wheels and th* panting of the motors came up 
to us. With these came, also, the remote music of those 
q wr little trumpets carried by theaoldiera who ride l**id* 
the drivers of German military automobile; and this 
sounded as thinly and plaintively to our ears as tbe erics of 
sandpipers heard a long way off across a windy beach. 

We could hear something else too: the evening ben¬ 
ediction had started. Now fast, now slow, like th* beating 
of a feverish puke, the guns sounded in faint throbs; and 
oil along the horizon from southeast to southwest, and 
tack again, ran flans and waves of a sullen red radiance 
The light flamed high at one instant—like fireworks - and 
at the next it died almost to a glow, us though a great bed 
of peat coals or a vast limekiln lay on th* farthermost 
crest of the next chain of hills. It was the first lime 1 had 
•ver seen artillery fir* at night, though I had heurd it often 
enough by then in France and in Belgium, and even in 
Germany; for when the wind blew out of th* west we could 
hpor in Aix-la-CtapeUe th* faint booming of th* great 
cannons before Antwerp, days and nights on end. 

I do not know how long I stood and looked und listened. 
Eventually I was aware that the courteous Von Sclieller, 
standing at my elbow, wus repeating something he had 
already stated at least one*. 

"Those brighter flushes you see. apparently coming from 
below the other lights, nr* our guns," he was saying. "They 
seem to be below th* others because they are nearer to us. 
Personally 1 don't think these evening volleys do very 


much damage," he 
went on as though 
vaguely regretful 
that th* dole of deuth 
by nigbt should be 
so scanty, "because 
it is impossible for 
the men in the outer- 
most observation 
pit* to see th* effect 
of the shot*; but we 
answer, us you no¬ 
tice. just to show tha 
French and English 
we ar* not asleep/* 
Those iron vespers lusted, 1 should say, for the better 
part of an hour. When they were ended we went indoor*. 
Everybody was assembled in the long hall of the Prefec¬ 
ture, and a young officer was smashing out marching song?* 
on th* piano. Tbs Berlin artist mad* an art gallery of the 
billiard table and was exhibiting the water-color sketch** 
he had clone that duy—all very dashing and spirited in 
their treatment, though a bit splashy and scrambled-eggish 
as to the use of the pigment*. 

The Vnsafett Job in the Army 

A VERY young man, with the marks of a captain on his 
shoulders and collar, come in and went up to General 
von Ilceringen and showed him something something that 
looked like a very large and rather ornamental steel coal 
scuttle which had suffered from a serious personal misun¬ 
derstanding with an ox. The elongated top of it, which hud 
a Hated, rudderlike adornment, made you think of Sieg¬ 
fried's helmet in the operu; but the bottom, which wax 
squashed out of sha]*. made you think of a total low. 

When the genera) had finished looking at this object we 
all had a chance to finger it. The young captain seemed 
quit* proud of it and bore it off with him to th* dining 
room. 

It was what remained of a bomb, and had been loaded 
with slugs of lead and thewe iron cherries that are called 
shrapnel. A French flyer hod dropped it that afternoon 
with intent to destroy on* of th* German captive balloons 
and iU operator. The young officer was the operator of 
the balloon in question. It was his daily duty to go aloft, 
at the end of a steel tether, and boh about for seven hours 
at a stretch, studying lb* effect* of the shell lire and tele¬ 
phoning down directions for the proper aiming of the guns. 
He tad Wn up seven hundred feet in the air that after¬ 
noon, with no place to go in cob* of accident, when th* 
Frenchman came over and tried to hit him. 

"It struck within a hundred meters of me," called tack 
the young captain os be disappeared through the dining¬ 
room doorway. " Marie quite u noise and ton* up th* earth 
considerably." 

"He was lucky the young Hrrr Captain," said Von 
Scheller "luckier than his predecessor. A fortnight ago 
one of the enemy's flyers struck one of our balloons with u 
bomb and the gas envelope exploded. When th* wreckage 
reached the earth there was nothing much left of th* oper¬ 
ator— poor fellow!—except tbe melted buttons on hk coat. 
There are very few nafe jobs in this army, but being n 
cwptive-talloonobwrverUoneof th* least safe of them all." 

1 tad noted thut th* young captain wore in the second 
buttonhole of his tunic the black-und-whita-striped ribbon 
and the black-and-white Malt*-** Crow; and now when 1 

looked about me K saw that 
at least every third man of 
the present company like¬ 
wise bore sucha decoration. 

I knew th* Iron Croee was 
given toa man only formost 
gallant conduct in time of 
war at the peril of Kin life. 

A desire to know a few 
details beset mo. Humpl- 
mayer, tbe scholarly art 
dealer, was at my side. Hn 
hud it too the Iron Crow 
of th* first class. 

" You won that lately?" 

I began, touching the 
ribbon. 

"Yes." he said; "only the 
other day I received it." 

"And for what, might I 
oak?" said I, proving my 
advantage. 

"Oh." he said.‘Tv* been 
out quit* a bit in the night 
air lately. You know we 
Germans are desperately 
afraid of night air." 

Later 1 Utnmod though 
not from Humplmayer— 
that be had for a period of 
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BACK TO BODBANK 


T HE Phnwiix, con¬ 
trary to mythol¬ 
ogy, in not a bird. 
It in a hotel. 
Phoenix**, no doubt, 
ThisPha*- 


art? legion __ _ 

nix, like tho croatureof f K - 7™ «*y* Michael Lynch, 

mythology, rose from * 411 rlf " P "to to set down on the 

tlictlamw. TheGreat j immortal pages 

Piro destroyed thp /J-: 14 history the things av 

liodbunk, ,V !f in 

vwho-M* A ■ ^^M^H 

•JBl * m| if« 

.»r «-Te *j|l . 

to have j4 ^HSuhT^Bv 1 ^ , know the eaiwntials of 

lihgreed «teuni*-rei on M J(a; , / ^HVap^SVRv V Mr : «-vM*r.r* 

v ^^^«f]M|k|l V^kff ^ h . hlin 

of the Mia#UKoppi, and . ^|£j5A ^ ‘ \ A H^Tjf M M *— on the horn* of the 

on whoe* old registers V ' \k ,4 7 *: moth-eaten caribou 

the signature of Abra- \ n behind the Phirnix 

ham Lincoln appeared j Ff 1 w^^jIm MB ^H^H desk, an’ then, lookin' 

several time*, was the /£ j > 7j9Hi v ™ ^M ^M a* human as he may, 

American House. / * a Am I % > ^M » stroll Into the Back 

The Phoenix, fl- i- y HA. ^MV ^ Room, appearin' to 

nunced by the Board K have nothin' to do ex- 

of Trade to show Bod- ^ 1 ^ cept to listen to his bet- 

bank spirit, and by H ten*. 'Tis there he'll 

patriotic and proini- recover from the Im- 

nent nitixsfis who now - > Th0 CMt f , ll#l * r» So j m #«*i«- s»... *♦,..••* M presston of America 

sleep peacefully bi tlie ^ he may have got from 

Colfax Cemetery, to Broadway, 

which the car line has been extended, has of course bevit choose the modern house? Not Malawi Sturges, the “Let him. In the precinct* of thorn hallowed and narrow 
superseded in modern improvements by the Bodhank, stove manufacturer, for forty years maker of the Blixxard walls, decorated with pictures of still life, including straw- 
liuilt in 1913, with elevators, and with telephone* in every King. Not Michael Lynch, who since 1861 had held the berrww an' a buckin’ broncho, worship the goddam Tad- 
room. But even now, to many of us. the Phcwiix Is still wholesale liquor trade of the upper river-croming towns— turn us, who, bein’ a woman, presides, with much talk, 
the Pho-nix. the man who gave the stained-glass window* and still wore over Silence. Thera, fergettin* the newest and tallcet office 

The Bodhank doubtUw* uses hutter in its cuisine; hut concealed In his puckered face the same two untarnished building of seven storms acroat the way, and other evils of 
where can the equal of the Saturday night vegetable hash, Irish blue eym of the boy who had come from the bog modern times, be may learn the wisdom of JEsop from thr 
ns served at the Pho?nix. be found-lard or no lard? At the country where the homespuns smell of the peat smoke, goarip of ex-congrwsroen, trust magnate, liquor dealers 
Iknlbank music ia furnished from concert disk record* on Not Judge Antrim, from acrom the river, a Justice of the like me, and other outcasts who are barred from every 1 
the roexxunine floor; but who would not prefer the tunes Supreme Court, who always came in blowing his nose thing except the support of churches, schools, hospitals an' 
whangwd out on ths old paano by some moving-picture- under a silk handkerchief as large as a tablecloth, and was political parties. L*t him see the Judge, slid the Doc and 
house actorine who wandered into the musty old ladies’ accused by Lynch of using this device to hide hIs feature* the others lick their chops ovrr the prospect of tollin' 
parlor of the Fbamix, to become inspired by the steel engrav- from the observation of those who might see His Honor somethin' about Bodbank — tellin' somethin' old to 
inf hanging there of bride and groom, in stiff clothes and entering the Back Room. somethin’ new!" 

crockery embrace, entitled, Alone At Last? Not Dr. Caleb Reeve, with dandruff on his coat collar. The evening after Lynch had said this to mo a very fat 

At the Bodhank the beds are of bruas; but who can fail and his eternal puffing through thin, judicial lips, to indi- man who registered at the Pbomix came into the Back 
kn deeper respect for the black-walnut caravans of rest, cate that nothing was certain and no opinion could be Room and, clearing his throat, looked at Judge Antrim, at 
decorated with grape and flower dusters, and hallowed by expresed to-day which would not have to be moderated or Boeville, at Hibberd Shirley and Rufe, at whom he smiled 
the sloop of the varied and the just who have put up at the changed to-morrow. Not Gunn George Henry Gunn— with the eternal fraternity of fat. " Weather, gentlemen!" 
Phuwdx night after night for these many solemn-moving the former Superintendent of Schools, author of Reform in said hn, disdaining to define the drixxle outside, 
yean? Preparatory Education—printed privately; of A Peda- Weather, of course, without adjectives, describes tern- 

The Bodbank automobile bus is mirrorwd with now black gogue's Holiday: a Novel—printod privately; and of The pests, droughts, floods, thunder, sunshine, cloud-bursts, 
enamel to dnxzle the eyes of travelers in the Bodbank ata- Romance of Epictetus—a prose poem, mimeographed. He cold, dampness, heat, moonlight, changes, humidity, blue 
tion at the foot of Main Street; the Fhcmix bus is much was a man wearing, above a feather-duster beard, an exprwi- sky, cydonee, snow, froat, thaws, slush, crops, retail busi- 
more like the Dead wood original and genuine Coach rxhib- slon described by Rufe as "sad and pale and long.” He was news. Say” Weather!” and you mean a surprise or violence 
ited for a price in Wild Weet shows In many plnc«, all over always worrying about the Middle Weet and ” its virility, of Nature which every ona knows is going on. Hub your 
the civilized world--often simultaneously. But who would its culture and its thought”; and defending the Middle palms as you say the phrase—it Is pleasant; shake your 
not find more romance riding in it with those visitors to Weet as though that thing known as ths Middle Woat head—and it is serious; shrug your shoulders—It La numot- 
Flodbank who are more economical—and human—In the could cause worry or need defenael onous. Only those who are not philosophers use adjoctivea 

choice of hoetelriee? Not those several others who belonged to the Back Room with “weather”; without adjectivea and with unction the 

The manager of the Bodbank ia a gentleman imported Club. Not old Bosville, who. to hide his gray hair, used word ia not only a comment on tbc state of the day or 
from Chicago, who sits in an inner office, with an adding something that, when he leaned back, many evenings left a night—It is a greeting or a good-by; a statement of one's 
machine and his stenographer, Lixxie Adams, of the old, streak on the blue wall paint above the chair rail. Not bodily well-being or a complaint of Infirmity; an invitation 
Bodbank Hardware Store family, and an Lntercommuni- Dame, the Apple Prince, who lived out at Dameville; to pay attention or merely a promise to listen, 
eating telephone and a case of dyspepsia. The manager nor Jamieson; nor Hibberd Shirley, who once ran for Tboee Bodbankere re<x»gnixed at once that a New 
and proprietor of the Phranix is Rufus P. Holland, answer- Lieutenant-Governor, principally becauis* his father was Yorker was in their midst, had greeted them and, with 
mg to the name of Hufe If the addreuaor is over fifty years the famous H. Shirley, who controlled the Republican con- wisdom, had delivered a promise to listen. Each member 
of sge— a gray landlord, mtllowed by the rubbingof human ventions; or Shook, the growling president of the Bodbank of the Back Room Club, hungry, as one might may, to 
beings against him, glad that the living are alive and the Trust Company, who, remembering tha day* before the disgorge a narrative, began to jockey for a start, 

dead at eaae at last. railroad came, claimed the credit for having brought it. Here was displayed the finest strategy. The Judge had 

If 1 could paint him I should do so with his short, wad- and who,when opportunity offers, having had his mustache a blixxard story- So he said: 
dlieg body standing In front of a chromatic print of a trimmed, now goes down to Washington to the hearings of “ Yes, sir; your terse mention of tha weather is no terser 
Hteamahlp in a golden-oak and flyspcckcd frame—the kind the Interstate Commerce Commiaalon, to testify against iL and expressive than that of Caleb Littlefield, the Federal 
core furnished by transatlantic linee and put up all over The Back Room Club, in its exclusive list, has tbc mol- District Attorney, who tried the Dodson murder case in 
the Phoenix walla. 1 should show his portrait with tbe low old male soul* of the growing, exuberant city of Bod- the old courthouse, since burned down.” 
lints that life had engraved on his fac*; there would \x bank. Many of its members are prevented by sniffling He paused, with the fingertips of his right hand resting 
tho old, yellow fool dog in the corner, and tbe same old social distinction* from meeting one another in their homes, against those of his left, his head shaking from side to side, 
perpetual slip of wood in the corner of Holland’s mouth Socially, therefore, the Back Room Club has been a democ- and hia eye* staring thoughtfully at Rufe’a yellow dog. 
which led Judge Antrim to say that If he were to lay out racy; but many of the rich nnd powerful in Bodbank are snoring in the corner. 

Uufe for burial he should put a toothpick between lus lips, barred from tbe warmth of the PKamix Back Room. Tho fat man from New York scrubbed an imaginary 

"in pursuance of the propristy and art of undertaking.” Intellectually the Back Room is an aristocracy. spot on his coat front with hia left sleeve. This put the 

And as between the Bodbank and tbe Phcenix wbo, Tbe black ball of tha Back Room is silence. Many a Judge out of tbe contest, 
having R. P. Holland in mind, would wish to choose man has dared to take a seat in the drde of warmth from ‘’Gasoline will take it out,” said Shirley. 0 There used 
among Bodbank hotels tbe lesser of the two evils? Who the Sturges Blixxard King Heater, 1891 Model, to find to be a man just outside of town here who was an inventor, 
vmild ait in the lobby of tbe Bodbank if. instead, he could himself in a cloud of gloom, the disappearance of which He discovered a spot remover. It was his ruin!" 
lit with Rufe in the Hack Room at the Phamix? would disclose the fact that* one by one, the members had The stranger stared into the red glare from the open 

Certainly there was no hesitancy of choice in a particu- left; and. at last, the stranger was alone with R. P. Hoi- door of the Blixxard King and Shirley went down, 
lar group of Bod bank's beat citizens. Would the gentlemen land. Whereupon Rufe would stare at the ceding, with hia ” Bad weather for apples,” suid Dame. 
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refined, cultured, intellectual 
nnd discriminatin' life. 

"Millie would hare pre¬ 
ferred New York for her de¬ 
clinin' years; but Stances 
niver forgot Bodbank, the 
home of his ancestors, the 
scene of his boyhood's wild 
delights, the innocent pas¬ 
time of makin* money In the 
good old halcyon day* av a 
Mingle tln-dollar bookkeeper, 
who couldn't keep track av 
the profits during the time 
the farmera av thia great and 
glorious agricultural paradise 
were makin* up their minds 

M Wan av the principal landmarks av Rodhank is that stoves were better than 
Malar hi A. Sturgw. He makes stoves. Hls family had an open fireplaces, which, it is 
agreement with Destiny to make him a preacher. Twn* said, contribute most av their 
him who broke that contract. A preacher has no chance to feeble warmth in the form 
be a fortunate offender against the Sherman Law. and av exercise at the woodpile. 

Muluchi took Amalgamate for his middle name. Union, S targes could not forget. 

United, Combination, Pool, Price Agreement or Profit cither, the yearning senti- 
would have done as well. Maiachi made the Blizzard meat for home and the pull 
King. Jon«w, over in Quincy, made the Homo Glow, avbia henrtstrings.orthelow 
Thin Sturgw made thim both. At Springfield the Parson's taxrate of Bodbank. He de- 
Stove and Furnace (Company made the Parson Prince till elded to register from Bod- 
1M«2; thin it was Maiachi. bank. He shut hk square 

"1 won't go on. It was the sad and deplorable story av jaw to the pleading* av his 
the survival av the fittest, which is now amended and lady and came back to Bod- 
repealed out av the statute hooks av Nature. Maiachi was hank, 
goin* fast before Equality av the Competent and Inoompe- "Naturally there was great 
tint wua passed ar.d engrossed, and he was said to ho interest in the return av 
worth eighteen million four hundred and fifty-six thou- Maiachi and Millie. They’d 
Hund two hundred and twinly-three dollar* and sixty-live lived In New York and Park, 
cints, a part av which came from the oil lands that lie and other principal sites, 
south av us. Some folks, hearin' they we 

•' Well, 'twos buck in the days whin no won in Bodbank where the old church Blood, where they were married, with '“What'll the old man do about It?* says Toomey, 
had servants, and only thrw* who could afford it had help, daisy chains, on Juno the twinty-wscond, eighteen-eighty- resurgin' with sympathy, 
the difference betchune the two being that servants cal five—the mimorable occasion when salt got into the ice "‘God wot!' say* 1. 'Poor Maiachi!' I say*, 
the best av everythin' in the kitchen and the old-style help cream. There was stories told by local weather prophets “ 'Twos not long after that day that Sturgcs came to ae* 
av the good old Middle-Western day* used to take pot- that, at the railroad station, Millie, th* happy bride of me. Not since he’d come back had I looked at him so dose 
luck with the family. Cnesuaof the Stoves, had giggled in her inimitable fashion, before as whin he came between the casks an' bottles to 

"The town was laid out by adog, with a tin can tied to his an’ Maiachi had shed a couple of tear* - the very picture my office, that look* out over the river. It was fine com 
tail, which jumped off a packet down where the factories av a young cap’n of indushtry w ho has reached the taming weather; the sweat was streamin’ down his powerful fac*. 
and levees are now and ran up the bluff*; and the straight point in hi* career. '“Greetin'*, Maiachi,' say* 1. 

line he made has boon called Main Street by every one "Since they had Iwe and been Bodbankers, an* "'Tk fine to be called by that name again. Mike,* he 
who has wn it. finally not at all—in the year* that hod slipped by knee say* to me. 1 Av course, Millie don't understand; because 

"A girl wua livin' at the far ind uv Main Street, within they hod *pint their last Christmas here Bodbank had a woman, no mutter how fine she be, k a tigress fer society 
walkin' distance av the grocery; fa* that was before the taken on a home life-insurance company, an automobile an* puttin’s-on whin she is raisin’ female young. But I've 
day* av inaccetsiible country estates for our best people, fire engine, done in delicate red and gold, a new* water been lonesome,* he say*. *1 spint twice a hundred thousand 
Her name was Millie Dakin. filter, crcoaoted-blocfc pavements, seven new industrial in New York one winter, nnd os much again on the Conti- 

"Millie wus always round in the freckle season and her plants, an up-to-date Improved and corrupt dty govern- nent tryin* to attract attinUon to the kind av folks we 
giggle was one av the tweeUst In the *Ute. She could ment, woman’s suffrage, a Great White Way, n public were. But whin you spind money to get Into society it all 
flute an apple pic with the tswt av them; an' she had the library, the danc*w that are all right If they are done prop- runs downhill; I mode a great reputation with waiter*, 
urm* an' shoulders to which children, chiggen* and cbooein' erly, but which in 1892, done us properly as possible, real-estate agents, chuuffeur* and these social climbers, 
men like to go for home. would have brought out the reserves from Station A. and I only touched a high spot occasionally. It was no 

"The moat her family ever had dear of debt waa wan av "The years had also brought twllve thousand people, man’s sport—it was not like makin’ stoves. An' thin 1 got 
the first lightning-rod outfits in the valley; an’ 1 remlmber with strange native customs, from place* such as Palermo, to dreamin' about real folks—those in Bodbank.’ 

her father used to sing to the m clod con wid a voice that Bosnia. Bulgaria, the Bosporus an' Boston. It might be "He stopped there. 

was cross-bred I* tween dirk knives an* megaphone* rest expected that the St urge* family would be impressed with "'It wus just like ould Erin to you, 1 suppose,' say* I. 

his soul in peace! Bodbank; everybody who niver had been out av town "’I wouldn’t lister, to Millie, who any* I was ruinin' the 

"In these day* the same Millie k upholstered in black was aghast ut Bodbank. chances for a marriage for the twine— Dork an' Gwen—who 

brocade, chiffons, crepe de Chine, and other Parisian ran- "But a currency of suspicion was made lcgul tender that we christened Arabelle and Daky before we knew any bet- 
tie*. I do hear a English maid brings the coffee whin she the Stargcm* was stuck-up. The meaning of this is well ter,' says hr. goin’ on. 'No; I wouldn't listen. I planned 
comes to put the curtains up av a momin’; an* through her known an' alldom analyzed. Stuck-up people are thim how I'd build a place in the country big enough to hold all 
influence the family precipitates to Little dogs with hay who an? so unfortunate a* to have boon away and got the Bodhanker* who would come out. I put up a tennis 
fever, ran? editions av the furriner poets, talcum, indiges- gowns, fur overcoats, a shave, property worth putting in- court for the young folks, an' I built a smokin' den for the 
lion and other powder*, and the rest av the necessities of a itialfl on, lose av memory, and some pounds av fat. ’Tis old fools 1 used to know; an' 1 built arbor* for sparkin' 

thim that the God- couples. An’, so help me! there hasn't been a single soul 
de» av Bodbank out to even say " Howdy T" since I come back to Bodbank. 

|IHy awitf . _ Dimocracy cut* on '“Whin a man calls me Maiachi I fool like bustin’ out! 

v | j|^^n| ■ m the street. The f'm lonesome as a wet cat pushed off the hind end av a 

_ v ^ J m** ■ i HI _ * Sturgeses were river boat during the fall equinox. There is four desirable 

H ^ j stuck-up, and no young persons in trousers out at the house makin* love to 

. w i . , 4 ftp more proof was Gwen and Doris—but under no construction could you 

I j i T ^ needed than that call ’em men without fear av contradiction. Millie lives 

■ l# Mag* , ' jL A they were to live daily in the hope that one av 'em will get one av my girls; 

Jr I - * **" H on a country estate an' i don't dare to say I'd mthrr see either wan av thim' 

v ‘ 7'^^a f II toward North enough to be a bartender's 

I .Forks. Maiachi '“ l know.' says 1 * A time comes to every man whin he 


"‘By yer look an' the gestures 
av yer voice,’ I says, * 1 believe him 
to be counterfeitin’ money/ 

" ' No,' He *ays ' rainin' potatoes 
in a hothouse! But that ain't 
nothin'/ he* say*. ‘What do you 
think be call* his big place? Say. 
this wan will kill yer! I got this 
wan from Foggorty, who is hia 
head dairyman. He call* it Dry- 
aden!’ 

’"Guilty!' nays I. ’Away wid 
him to the electric chair!* I says. 
■ I believe well have a scorchin' 
day to-morrow/1 sayB. 

"' An' there is young men vkili n' 
therefrom New York. They wear 
nothin' hut dancin' pumpe!’ hesayw. 
’ Wid bow* on 'em!’ say* he. 'An' 
wan av thim i* a duke or count or 
somethin', an* Carrie* a baiwiker- 


" There was a printer in town hpre," said Michael Lynch, 
" who was so fond of apple* they called him Windfall Page. 
He published the Bodbank Pilot; and they do say that 
along in spring, when he'd not be gettin’ any ordinary 
apples, he’d pay anythin' fer pineapple*. In the fall av 
the year he was huntin' under the trees uv stranger*; and 
many a subscription to the Pilot won paid in Baldwins nnd 
Black Ben*. It was the* tbut led to an adventure with a 
colleen — an' fume an' forchune." 

"The apple-eater copped the beautiful lady?" asked 
the fat man. 

Mike I,ynch had won. H« put his lean old hand on tHi; 
stranger** chair and opened hls wrinkled eyelids so that the 
Irish blue of his eyes shone out. 

•"Two* this way," said he. 

" He did—or somebody did." 


i'm m r«M|ffr Man Than V*. Jlr; an* J7«r# 00 

*0r*i*0 Mt 10* (Mta* Tom Mara it Pram iha Jh—tidmr 
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"‘Exrusr me!' he says, slow an* calm. ' Howdy-do, Mr. 
StUfgfB?' any* ho. 'I know you, but you don't know me; 
the reason bein' that you gave the Sturge* scholarship to 
the State University, an’ I took it. Thus it is 1 can say 
with gratitude that once, a few year* ago, we were part¬ 
ners—you furnishing the money an* 1 the brains.' 

" He took another bite av the apple on* jumped up so as 
to Mt on the counter. 

M * Whether I wanted to or not, I heard what you were 
joyin', Mr. Suite**,' he goes on, holdin' the apple out at 
arm's length an' lookin' at it. ‘I heard your troubles, sir, 
an' shall keep the mutter confidential; but an idea occurred 
to mo: I run a little daily momin’ paper hero in Bodbank. 
When I've got it tutublinKed I will start another In some 
other Misaiauippi River town, an* then some more of the 
same. They will be free an' independent, dean an' cheer¬ 
ful; an' more prominence will be given to the birth notices 
than to the obituarire. Meantime I need advertising, 
dr— not ns P W S Blfly display advertising.’ 

M Malachi stared at him with hla forehead twisted into 
a thousand wrinkle* the look av a great cnp’n av indush- 
try who sees the word 'dollar' cornin’ toward him or smells 
the word ' proposition ’ cornin’ down the wind. 

‘"Suppose a man comas hack to Bodbank,' says Wind¬ 
fall. 'Old acquaintance has grown rusty. He b not popu¬ 
lar. He is u man who left Bodbank whin Bodbank was too 
small for him, an’ now he an’ Bodbank people don’t fit. 
What does he do? The first thing he doc* is to allow in some 
way that he is fond av Bodbank 
and her people. 

" * The nixt thing he docs is to put 
out his hand to Bodbank people. 

This would be easy if lie wanted ju*t 
one class av Bodbank folks, becuune 
he could write invitations to a big 
reception an* house warmin’ for a 
few select friends; but he would 
thin be in Dutch with those who 
didn't get invitations. They'd 
niver forget it. So there are two 
object* to be accomplished: First, 
do something for Bodbank; second, 
hokl out a warm hand to every - 
body. This can be done by a man 
of means in wan day.’ 

"'Howl' usks Malachi with a 
steel-trap voice. 

‘"An indushtrial ©dition av tbc 
Pilot; printed, say, up to twenty- 
five thousand, circulated where it 
will attract attention to the manu¬ 
facturin' poadlulitUw 111 Bodbank, 
an' furnished to the Board av Trade 
to send to prospect*. There’s your 
(untributiofi to Bodbunk.’ 

“' Huh!' suys Sturgcw. 'And the 
other thing?’ 

"'Why, in the local edition we 
will run an inserted pagr, with a 
jtatement from you over your 
own famimil* signature—a good. 

•traightforword, honest statement, 
telling bow you came back, how 
Bodbank is home to you, an* in¬ 
vitin' everybody to com* out to 
Dryaden for a house warmin’ an’ 
borWcue.’ 

'"What would Millie Bay?’ oaks 
Xfolachl in a frightened voice. 

'What would Count Doppelin do? 

But 1 don’t care, young man. What 
will it cost? The idea is prime!’ 

“Windfall threw the core out the window and chal¬ 
lenged the old man with his own dear eyes. 

“'No; it » not prime.'be said. 'I’d make money by it, 
but it’s a rotten idea. You couldn't do wore*. Thb may 
make you mad. I’m a younger man than you. air; an' 
you'll have to forgive me for lettin’ you ham it from the 
shoulder. The idea is a punk idea. Why? Became no aelf- 
Ttcptctin’ community wants any private individual to do 
its boomin' for it. It gives the impression that ho is bigger 
than the town; an' he isn't—not even you. American 
towns are like American folks—neither av ’em wants to 1 *s 
putted on the head. 

"' Furthermore, it makes you look like a prize fighter 
chucking money to the newsboys; even the newsboys have 
got the name an’ number av a man who tries to buy respect 
with coin. You tiiver get delivery when you write love or 
report on a bill of sale. And whin you invite the Bod- 
baakers out wholesale to a party they will think you are 
gfttin’ ready to spraddle some ambition av your own. 
Hospitality that’s real never has a ha jm drum. Some folks 
ST; Bodbank would say you were gettin’ ready to run for 
Congress, but moat av ’em would say that you were stowin' 
of. Thom* that came to the party, Mr. Sturge*. wxnild 
'time with thoughts which, if they were spoken aloud, would 
be i signal to you to call to your grooms an’ chauffeurs 
on' a tabic boys to kick ’em off your ground*.’ 


'"This is an Insult to me!* says Malachi with a quiet an’ 
ugly note in his voice. 

'"No, no; it is not,’ Windfall gays. ’It is only to show 
you that you don't understand or appreciate the folks in 
Bodbank now any mom than they understand or appre¬ 
ciate you. You’ve made a lot av money an’ kwt a lot av 
humanness- that's all. You’re grown used to persons an* 
unused to people. If you came back to Bodbank flat- 
broke you'd begin to pick up the old strings an' the new 
that bound you to Bodhank, one by one. That’s what 
you’ve got to do now. Ask some ole friend out aa a 
beginner. Make him come.’ 

"'And if he do« I'll take him down in my den,’ says 
Malachi thoughtfully. ‘I won't take him over the place 
or show him round. 1 won't make that mistake.' 

'"Wrong again!’ *ayi Windfall. ‘I beg your pardon, 
air; but in the old days if you'd built a four-room cottage 
you’d have shown it to your friends, wouldn't you? WriU 
nhow 'em everythin’ you’ve got now. If you don't they’ll 
think you're ashamed av your hundred-thousand-doLlar 
farmhouse.’ 

"Malachi walked up an’ down an’ looked out at the 
Mississippi; then be winks at me, sheepishiike. An* at 
last he turns to young Page an' nays; 

“ 4 What’s to-morrow—Sunday? ’ 

‘"It must he. because tbc barber’s shop under Wood¬ 
men's Hall is doin’ a fast an’ furious businew av* lyin’ to 
fulka about "You're next!"' Page says. 


"'Well,' says Sturgus with a sigh, 'I gucwi you're right. 
I've lost the hang of bein’ human. There ain't any 
get-rich-quick method in the love an’ respect av your 
neighbors.' says he; 'but I'll make a start now—to-day— 
on you,' he says. ' Come out an’ see me to-morrow, Page. 
Gwen bus gone away; but Doris will be home, an'-’ 

"'An* what?' says Page. 

"'There’s an old apple orchard I've had trimmed up an' 
sprayed; an’ the Gravensteins arc ripe.* 

“ ‘ Don’t say another word,’ Windfall replies. TU come.' 

"He went. A few days later Jim Tourney told me he'd 
been drivin’ past Dryadcu with a now sprayin’ machine 
for Dome's farm out on the pike, an' had seen in the 
Sturge* orchard a man lyin’ in the gra» lookin’ up at the 
sky with a pile of Gravensteins beside him. On the 
palatial tennis coort was the titled furriner bein' beaten 
by the beautiful Doris, whose motions were those av a 
nymph at play, whose eyee were dancin' blue, an' hair like 
the gold av a big dowry; but the man in tbe orchard was 
payin’ no attention to the game. 

*' He was Windfall Page. 

"An* before Jim Toomey had driven far he saw Mala¬ 
chi, the stove king, come out av the Illinois chlteau, go 
into the orchard, an' lie dow*n near at hand on tbe grass, os 
though he was a man who was four month* behind on his 
grocer's bill an* bad niver cut a coupon in his life. 


‘"Very strange!* says Jim. ‘Very strangp fer a man av 
Large affairs to be lyin’ down on the grass by the roadside!' 
he says. 

"'No,' BayB I; 'he’s tryln* his best not to be a big man. 
It may disturb his wife, Millie, fer she would prefer him to 
he in the library writin* letters to designers av coats av arm* 
for limousine doors; but lyin' on the grusa gettin' ants in 
the sparse gray hair about the temple* is an excellent thing 
fora millionaire,’ I BayB. ‘If more av them did it there'd 
be lea* die from hardenin' av the arteries,* I says. 

'"Well, os for Page. I think I'd rather be lookin’ at Dori* 
St urges than the sky,' says Toomey. 

‘"The sky is less disturbin’,’ I says. 

"But none the lea*, this set me to thinkln’ about Mala¬ 
chi'■ daughter; an* when I got a chance, one momin*, I 
calk to Page aero** Carleton Street along about in front of 
tbe old Shirley place, where the iron stag la on the lawn. 

‘"You’ve been out to Dryaden a good deal since the 
first,' I BayB. ' What'e the attraction? ’ 

‘"Talkin’ with tbe old man,' he Buys. 

‘"What do you talk about?' says I. 

4 "We settle the affaire av the univeree,’ soys he. 'He's 
niver undertaken the job before, an* he likes It.' 

"'An' what else?’ I ask*. 

'"Well, there's tbe apples.' says he. 

"‘An’ what else?* I ask*. 'Talkin’ to Doris, maybe?’ 

4 "0h. no,' he says; 'I ain't allowed to talk to Dori*. 
That's in the ugre?ment. You'll laugh whin you know/ he 
says, an’ stand* back from me. 
'Look at me, Mr. Lynch!' says he. 
‘Look at these shoes av mine, 
bought at Hodge A Heller’* for 
two-ftfty. Surely they're delicately 
ex prism ve. Look at this suit av 
clothe*, imported from a New York 
clothing center, where they cut 'em 
out with steel die*. Look at my 
necktie. It would pass at a coeduca¬ 
tional college, but wuuld niver get 
by ns the decorations for the neck 
av ar« eligible,' nays he. 

"' I’ve no titkw but A. B. at a seat 
of teamin' whom tbe price av tui¬ 
tion make* you a charity patient. 
My mother still darns the family 
hosiery for recreation in her spare 
time, It'a the great sport of Amer¬ 
ican women. Not so many years 
ngn my father used to shake the 
furnace with his own hand. I'm 
a member av the hoc pot lot. And 
would you ever look on me as a 
menace, Mr. Lynch?* he says. 

'"A menace to whnt?' I says. 

"' A menace to a beautiful young 
lady,’ says be; ’an’ particularly 
one who hjui been brought up to 
despise our great national medioc¬ 
rity, to loathe all but the most pol¬ 
ished manners, and to fear the cruel 
fata av bein' married to a man who 
has niver been photographed at the 
New York bonw show. Could you 
believe that I would be a aourc* of 
terror to the mamma of a creature 
who can look almost us well in a 
little simple flve-hundred-doUar tea 
gown as she would look in some¬ 
thin' leas ridiculous, picked up 
among tbe markdowns?' 

‘"You spoke av an agreement,' 

I says. 

"'I did,*says he. ’Prisently, an' confidentially. I'll tell 
you av it. It is only neewwary to state beforehand that 
Mr*. Sturgeu went to our fellow citizen, the stove king, 
an* opined that I was a menace. She could not say how 
much av a menace I was, because young girls between tbe 
age av nineteen might be foolish —an*, again, might not 
be, with the betting odds in favor of the affirmative. For 
her part, she could not believe any daughter av hers, who 
might make a brilliant marriage, would pay attrition to 
any man who once wore m shirt with detachable culls and 
whose male parent used a mustache cup with a gilt Father 
on the side av it. So Malachi came to me. 

"'"Since you've been cornin' out here," he says, "I’m 
more human. I feel lens like a director," say* be. "For 
heaven's sake, don't stop cornin'. But I must a*k you to 
do wan thing—keep away from Doris, Give me your 
promise." 

"'I told him tbe promise was idle, because Doris wan 
sure to keep away from me; but he told nve what his wife 
hod said, an’ he made mo shake his hand when I agreed to 
do what be asked.' 

'"I suppose Malachi expected you to run if Doris came 
near, an' hide behind the sofa when she entered the room,*. 
I says. 'An*, no doubt, if she was to cast her big blue orbs 
at you, you was to yawn an’ look at the ceilin’-’ 

i Continued on Pago 29) 
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A REAL war correspondent—not on* of the I—I- Mo 
boy*, but a real one—who had been In several war*. 

• and who had violated all the rules of tbs game, aa it 
in carried on at present, by sending bock to his paper an 
occasional paragraph about the war instead of long cable¬ 
grams about himself—a real one—came into a gathering 
of his kind. 

He had a slip of white paper in his hand and a look of 
great joy on his freckled face. He pulled up a chair, sat 
down, ordered a lemon aquaah, and waved hi* slip of paper 
in tha wnoky air. 

“Here itia! M he said. 

“Kara's what?" somebody asked. 

“Proof that they're going to let us go 
“Go where?" 

“To the front, you blighter—to tho front 1" 

“What sort of proof? Is it an order from Kitchener or 
an invitation from Joffre?" 

“Noithnr, It's a pa*." 

Every man in the party looked at the newcomer—looked 
at him com passionately and not without misgivings, for 
he is a good chap and well liked. 

“For the love of Mike," said an American finally, “go 
home and get some sleep! You arc losing your grasp of 
things! Tvs got a trunkful of passes, and so has every¬ 
body here; and we're nearer the front now than we shall 
be three weeks from now!" 

“But," protested the newcomer, “this is a pass that 
means business. It's a pass for a horse!“ 

“That’s interesting," said an Englishman, “provided 
you have a horse that can use a typewriter and is capable 
of describing his incredible hardships in search of a few 
oats to sustain him while dashing from point to point amid 
shot and shell, in order that the public may be fully 
informed ns to hia own experience* and emotions and 
conclusions as to the proper strategy to be employed by 
the humans who are directing things. Otherwise it appears 
to me to be nothing more than a unique addition to your 
collection of permits that get you nowhere." 

“ You don't understand.'* answered the newcomer. “ You 
don't get it. This, ns you will perceive. La a pass for a 
horse." 

He handed over the slip of paper. It was exactly what 
ho said it was—a puss for a horse. It was a brief statement 
in typewriting, on a sheet of official paper used by the 
British War Office, which explained to ail whom it might 
concern that the bearer, one of the regularly accredited 



correspondents to accompany the British Expeditionary ww y 

Force into France, was thereby entitled to take with him \ 

one horse for his personal use; and that said horse was to 
receive, at the hands of all and sundry, exactly the same 

kind and considerate treatment that the hone's m**tcr c- 

waa to receive, was not to be swiped by any English 

soldier in need of a mount, and was to have all equine j 

comforts that might be procurable. / V m3 

Also, there was a space w herein the age, sex. nationality J ^Bft J 

and color of said horse were to be inserted. There wss no W jo Bh J 

space for the horse’s name, which seemed to be an oversight. I / A 

“Weil,** rasped another Englishman, “what does this A mT 

document prove, save that when you go you won't have to ^ ^ 

walk, and that the War Office la willing you should spend 
a hundred pounds or so far a nag?" 

“What does it prove?" shouted the man with the pa**. H 

“What does it prove? Why , it proves everything! It'a 

conclusive. It means we are about to get to the front. II j % '* 

You don't suppoee the War Office would put us to the Jfl I * a 1 

trouble and expense of buying horses for ourselves, and go I J j J 

to the length of issuing passes for those horses, unless the B -a 

War Office really intends to send us out with the army, do 

The oldest man in the party, who has been dealing with fl II 

British officials for years in a writing waft lighted a ciga- 
rettc, smiled, adjusted his eyeglass and said softly: If II 

“ My boy, it is my firm conviction that Lord K. and the 
rat, as our American friend here might phrase it, are II II 

“ Impossible I" protested the man with the pose. “ I tell S II 

you we shall be off in a few days now." fJ 

Well, that was about the first of September; and, os 1 
write this weeks afterward, those correspondents are not m B 

off yet, except ms they have gone individually and not n H I y j 

officially or in an accredited manner. As the elderly m fl CsM 

English writing man put it, Lord K. and the rent were fl jB 

ringing them. Neither correepondcnUi nor honret are at H 

the front; and neither correspondents nor horwes will be 
at the front. It » the firm conviction of Lord Kitchener, 

as it is of General J off re. that there will be ample time to — •• 

print things about this war after the war is over. At pres¬ 
ent they consider it a private and exclusive slTair, and no They were all good men, experienced men, capable men. 
part of the business of the people save in the incidental and men of the highest character and responsibilities, 
necessity of supplying men and money for its prosecution. Every one of them bad been in wars before. Every one of 

them had on excellent reputation. 

Lord K.’m Soft Pwdal on Rial Now* •‘But," proto.Wd the American correspondent. In Lon- 

don, “do you mean to say that no American correspondent 
rPHAT episode of the correspondents who were to go with is to be allowed to go? ” 

± the British Expeditionary Force illumine tea the Kitch- “Bless our souls!” exclaimed the War Office managers, 
ener idea of the matter of war publicity. It is Kitchener** “We hadn’t thought of that!" 

unshakable opinion that all the news thn British noed, or "And," followed the Canadian newspapers, “do you 
should have, concerning the war b comprised in the Hne: mean that no representative of the Canadian preen is to 
Your King and Your Country Need You! And thatisall the be in that party—no representative of that great Britlah 
British people would get if he could put it over. However, dependency?" 

powerful as he is, lie h not powerful enough for that; and “Blrea our souls!” the Englishmen exclaimed again, 
a few words have occasionally leaked out that were not “Wo hadn't thought of that, either." 
contained in the official bulletins. The output has been “Well," chorused the Americans and the Canadians, 
small, however, considering the tremendous size of the “think of It, please.” 

conflict, the magnitude of the interest* involved, and the So they devoted quite some time to thought on the 
cataclysms! consequence* that are sure to follow,* no subject and ultimately decided that one American corn- 
matter bow it ends. But it roust be said, when it comes to spondent and one Canadian correspondent might go. The 
discouraging publicity, that Kitchener has succeeded to a designation of the American was left to the Department of 
greater degree than any person thought was possible at the State at Washington. Every American in London weighed 
time the war began. in for one American, who is eminently fitted for such an 

I am writing now of the first ten weeks of the war, when assignment; and the Canadians did the same for a Cana- 
tbe interest and the excitement were greatest, and when dian. Thus it was ail settled. The force was complete, 
the British people, plunged suddenly overnight, indeed — Ten or twelve—I have forgotten which—correspondents 
into a war that is a battle for continued national exist- of tried ability and of impeccable reputation were to be 
ence, were without news and naturally eager for it: more sent to the Expeditionary Force in order that there might 
eager than seemed, owing to the entirely British habit of be adequate recital for the English-speaking people of the 
repression- world aa to the doing* of the British soldiers in the field. 

The newspapers and every writing man and every new*- “ When are we going? " the correspondents asked eagerly, 

collecting agency knew, of course, that Great Britain was “Presently," assured the War Office. “There are many 
sending as large a force of soldier* as potaible to France to details to be arranged, you know." 

join tbe French in the effort to bold back tho Germans. They began arranging the details- They had long con- 
Naturally the newspapers and the new s-collecting agencies suitationa with the office* assigned to-arrange matters for 
wanted to send correspondents with there British soldiers, them, discussing day after day matters of equipment and 
in order that the British public and the world might know of privileges, and all that. There could be no possible 
what these soldiers were doing, and for the purpose of injury to tbe British cause, it wus held on all sides, by the 
Informing their reader*, at first hand, just how thing* were prreenro of tbeee men with General French‘a army, for they 
progressing, were all responsible and patriotic men. and. aside from that. 

Immediate and numerous applications were made to the there w as a censorship that was rigorous and alert enough to 
War Office for permission to send capable and responsible prevent any error or hurtful publication, 
men with the expedition. Three negotiations occupied The correspondents organized into a mess. They were 
sometime—twoor three weeks, in fact. Then it was decided told how much baggage they might take. Striker* were 
by the War Office that ten or twelve correspondent* might assigned to them. Their transportation was arranged, 
go with the Expeditionary Force, one from each of a selected One afternoon, I remember, they were in session a long 
list of English newspaper*. Tbe men were designated. time, discussing with the War Office functionary tbe sort 
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of cigar* that should be procured. This was important, 
a/id was thoroughly threshed out, as wore various other 
similar mutters of moment. 

This kept thorn busy for about three weeks. Then, every 
detail having been arranged and all contingencies pro¬ 
vided for, the correspondents began to pre*a in on the War 
Office, ns did their editors, and ask that insistent question: 
•’When are we going? M 

M Very soon now." was the reply; "but there is one sub¬ 
ject w*» have not yet taken up—horses. You must each 
have a home. you know/’ 

Some of them—not all. but some—went out and tried 
horse*, put them through their paces, and finally bought 
one each. 

h Ndw," they chorused, “we have the horses. When do 
we go?” 

“Verysoon; very soon," soothed the War Office. "Come 
up to-morrow/' 

They trooped in on the morrow. 

"Here/* said the War Office, "ba very important and 
necessary document for you. We now present you with the 
pawee for your horses/' 

“But when do we go?” 

“Shortly, gentlemen—shortly, quite! Have patience!" 

They had such patience as they could for a week or so 
and became insistent again* At this point it was discovered 
that there vus an obstacle hitherto unsuspected. Greatly 
U> the astonishment of the British War Office, it was 
learned that General Joffre, in command of the French 
troops, strenuously objected to the presence of the English 
correspondent*. It was all very astonishing and very 
perplexing and very embarrassing. 

Of course the gentlemen of the corpci understood thnt the 
British War Office was straining every nerve to get these 
gentlemen to the front; but here was Joffre objecting— 
a new contingency; as the French tbemiwlvf* might say, 
a desolating denouement. However, the effort would be 
continued, and the gentlemen of the pre-ti must understand 
that, though the British War Office was extremely anxious 
to get them away. General Joffre was in command of the 
Frenrh forces and chief in command in the field, and Ids 
ui-bm must be consult'd. It wns hoped that General Joffre 
might be prevailed oil. Indeed, the chances were that he 
would be prevailed on to change his determination; but 
that would take time and the gentlemen must be patient. 

A bine Example of Palling the Duck 

ILfEANTIME, while the correspondents were patient 
iVJL again, u diversion was creat'd. One day they all 
received notices that the method of transportation had been 
changed. After mature consideration by the British War 
Office it hud been deeded that the wrrespondent* accred¬ 
ited to the Expeditionary Force would be conveyed up and 
down the front in automobilm. This decision, of course, 
nulli lied t he pause* for the ho race, and lef 11 he comsponden ts 
with said jauwed horse* on their hands. It was intimated in 
the notice that the officer* in charge of the work of securing 
remounts for the British Army might purchase those horses, 
and the location* of several remount stations were given. 

It took the correspondent* a week or so more to dispose 
of their horse* and saddlt* and other gear, and then they 
htgan to be insistent aguin. Much to the regret of the War 
Office General Joffre had not seen fit to change his view; 
hut there was a strong hope that he would become more 
reasonable within a short time. Hence the gentlemen of 


the pn-« must be patient. And over in France the troops 
were fighting and had been fighting; and Englishmen were 
being killed and wvre doing great deeds; and the battle 
that, as it seemed then, must change the map of the world, 
was on its bloody and terrific way. 

At this juncture some of the more impatient one* went 
out on their own hook, some going to France and some to 
Belgium. Inquiries were made. Gcncrul Joffre was usked, 
through some one in authority for him, about his objection* 
to the correspondents. 

“ Objection*? ” was the polite reply. " Why, there are no 
objections on our part, save as we object out of courtesy to 
our ally. Great Britain. France will be very happy to have 
the** correspondent* with the army; but naturally, if the 
British authorities think It wiser not to allow them at the 
front we can do nothing but bow to that decision." 

Whereupon the situation became reasonably clear. The 
British War Office waa using the French aa the obstacle, 
and the French irere doing the same thing with the Brit¬ 
ish. It was a simple and efficacious cate of passing the 
buck. And It became somewhat apparent that neither aide 
had Any intention of allowing correspondent* to go to tho 
front. However, the British pre« was complaining, and 
so were the people; and the British War Office sent an 
officer over to the front who contributed communication* 
under the pseudonym of An Eyewitness. ABo, a very 
capable writer prepared some official dispatches for General 
French. 

This did not prevent a final amault on the War Office by 
the regularly accredited correspondents who were* to go 
with the Expeditionary' Force. That assault was made. 
It happened on a day late in September. 

•'Gentlemen/' said the officer in charge of the fortunes— 
or misfortunes—of the regularly accredited conclave, “I 
am happy to assure you that General Joffre has withdrawn 
hi* objection*. It i* all arranged. It is now merely a mat¬ 
ter of official confirmation. All we need is the final consent 
of Lord Kitchener. That, as you understand, is a mere 
formality. Wait here and I will secure it." 

He went out of the room. Half an hour later he returned. 

"When do we go?"' shouted the eager correspondents. 

" Gentleman," replied the officer,“ I regret to Inform you 
that Lord Kitchener says you cannot go at all." 

Of course this doc* not mean that there has not b**n 
printed about this war more words, more columns, more 
pages and more volumes than wt*re ever before printed in a 
similar length of time about anything that ever happen**! 
in this world — not that. What it doe* mean Is that, so far 
os the actual relation of actual occurrences actually wit* 
neased by trained observers in the xone of action, there ha* 
been 1m printed than ordinarily would be printed about a 
football championship final. 

There have been ream*, tons, libraries, oceans of second¬ 
hand stuff written and printed. The actual first-hand stuff, 
seen by the eyes of the men who do the writing, could all 
he put in one i**ue of a twenty-page newspaper, provkled 
the official communications were not included —and might 
be if they were. And the official communication* are pre¬ 
pared by men, not at the front, who do what they choow 
with the dbpatcbm from the officers who are at the front. 

I am not arguing the merit* or demerits of this plan. I 
am stating the fact. It may he a good plan or it may be a 
bad plan. Whether or not, it b the plan. As I had occasion 
to state at the time of our impending difficulty with Mex¬ 
ico last spring, the war correspondent ha* ceased to exist. 
Also, there is a bad crimp in the war reporter. This war is 


different from any other war—greater; more disastrous; 
not subject to any comparison or to be measured by any¬ 
thing that has ever hapjwned. 

Abo, the reporting of it is different- The whole Bcbeme 
of wur publicity has been revised—or rejected, to use u 
better word so far a* the Allies are concerned. Lord 
Kitchener and General Joffre have attended to that. 

When you come down to the finalities of war, the real 
new* of any war is of the succeed ve battU* that lead to 
victory or defeat, which side won those battles, and how 
many were killed in the winning and the losing. So far os it 
is discoverable. Kitchener’s Idea b that a battle b nobody'* 
busineM except the business of the men who plan It and the 
men who fight; or, in a broader sense, a campaign is the 
bu*ane» of nobody except those who plan and execute it, 
until such time ns be— Lord Kitchener—being in supreme 
command, set* fit to let the public in on that businews and 
inform them of what has happened. 

Doesn't Care to Get in the Papers 

TCHENER does not recognise any right the public 
may have to information. He does not admit that the 
war is anything other than a task, of whatever magnitude it 
may I*; and that the task b imposed on him. Wherefore he 
intends to do what he chtximw in the circumstances: and 
whenever he deems it advisable he will tell what he Has 
done—never what he is doing; and If the public does not 
like hb method the public is at liberty to get another chief. 

Them is little doubt that if Kitchener could have his 
way he would go to war, tight that war, win it or loee it, 
and after all was over announce the result In one of two 
bulletins: We won! or We lo*t! -and let it go at that- He 
bos no sympathy with any method or manlier of Informa¬ 
tion. Likewise he has no tear—not an atom- of the medi¬ 
ums of publicity. He does not care a snap of his finger* 
what the writers or the pajiere or the public or the world 
says about him and hb methods, or thinks ulraut him and 
hb method*. Hb job b hb job. He do*** thnt job a* be 
wants to do It. The results are thus and so. Take these 
result* or leavi? them, and lie hanged to you! 

Now that is ?x>t the English view or the British view 
from choice. English newspapers are enterprising. They 
are good newspapers of their kind, restricted in their activi¬ 
ties by a rather severe rode of libel and other laws, which 
may be excellent or may not be, but which are there. How¬ 
ever, when n big thing huppens it has hern the custom 
of the Engtbh newspapers to handle it and describe it in 
a big wuy. 

Hen* i* tho biggest thing thnt ever happened in thb 
world, ami if they could do a* they would choose the 
English newspapers would handle it in u munner befitting 
it* importance. They are not printing nil this mow of 
rumor and conjecture and bare official dtopatebe*. and all 
that, because they want to. but because they have to. 
Kitchener ha* attended to that end Kitchener, who docs 
not give a whoop for all the editors and all the newnpnjier* 
and all the rum*pendent* in the universe! 

He is big enough and powerful enough to make the 
Kitchener view of handling and communicating news of 
thb war the prevailing view up to a certain point. Ho 
cannot prevent or dor* not try to prevent the dbplay of 
long dispatches describing inconsequential happenings, or 
of personal experiences of men wandering round as near 
the xone of battle in France and Belgium ns they cun 
iCmntlnuad an Pagw 27) 
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'Thoro‘a Wo Jrnch Thing «i Chameo on m 
«M«*rnN*. Il'i Nothing flat m Gw mot Big 
Qmmhtlng On mom to Trim • ho J~<*** Wmhtto 


r r WAS eight-fifteen on a Monday morning-high lime 
for the desk slaves o.I Morgan, EvansA Company to boat 
their several task*; but one tall stool was unoccupied 
and Peter Plymire, the billing dark, gaxed at it with grave 
misgiving*. 

The ahaianr* of his deakmnte confirmed certain gloomy 
suspicions that had poiaoned Peter’s Sabbath. The vacant 
stool was not a surprise; it was a corroboration. Saturday 
hod boon pay day and Jonesey had a habit of being late 
after pay day*. An intervening Sunday only served as an 
aggravating complication in that it gave Joneeey an addi¬ 
tional twenty-four hours in which to exchange Ilk cosh 
balance for a dark-brown taste and a jumpy sat of nerves. 
Jonesey being what the plodding Peter—half contemptu¬ 
ously, half enviously -called a sport. 

Some may say that a young man cannot be a sport on 
seventy dollars a month. Wrong, all wrong. The beat—or 
worst—that any prodigal can do is to spend his lust cent, 
u feat which Joneeey managed to accomplish with dis¬ 
tressing frequency — distrearing, because when in this pen¬ 
niless condition it was his custom to borrow insignificant 
sums from the frugal Peter. 

M A live one for two days and a dead one for thirteen or 
fourteen," the cheerful spendthrift was wont to remark, the 
same being another way of saying that the clerks in the em¬ 
ploy of Morgan, Evans & Company wore paid twice a month. 
The last half of February was quite naturally the brightest 
spot upon Jonesey's calendar. Peter lifted his eyes to the 
Hock and *igh*d. He had reason to sigh, for Jonesey owed 
him ten dollars and to Peter ten dollar* was no Insignificant 
sum. What particularly annoyed Peter was that Joncsey 
had made no mention of the matter at noon on Saturday 
when the semimonthly envelopes hod been distributed. 
Worse than that, he had hurried away from the office 
without giving Peter an opportunity to drop a delicate 
hint. Is it any wonder that this particular ten loomed 
Urge among Peter’s doubts and fears and shrank to the 
vanishing point when regarded as an asset? 

M He might have suid he was a little short, or some¬ 
thing," thought Peter in bittome** of spirit. "I wouldn't 
have boned him for the money if he’d made some sort of 
an excuse. Now he'll blow it all in and goodness knows 
when IH get it back. . . . And maybe he'll ask for 
more. ... He won't get it!" 

Having settled the question of Joneeey’s credit, Peter 
donned his black sateen sleeve-protectors, a present from 
the one and only girl -strange that for a plodder like Peter 
there is always the one and only girl—and uttacked Satur¬ 
day’s suits slips with his customary machinclike precision. 
Peter was not entirely a machine, however, for he might 
have been heard to mutter: 

"He gets more than I do anyway!" 

From this It may be inferred that Peter had some sneaking 
fondness for the recreant Jonesey and was thus attempting 
to Justify himself in the stem course he was about to take. 


Half an hour passed and the stool was still vacant. At 
nine o’clock Phillipe, the cashier, paused at Peter's dbow. 

" Joneeey not here yet?” he asked in low, official tone*. 

M Haven't seen him," was Peter's noncommittal reply. 

"This day-after-pay-day business is coming too regu¬ 
lar—altogether too regular," said Phillips, "First thing 
that boy knows he'll be hunting another job. They’re 
not so easy to find either." 

"Oh, he'll be here any minute now," said the kindly 
Peter. 

But it was ten-thirty when the outer door opened noise¬ 
lessly and a slim, red-eyed youth, dressed in a cheap and 
flashy plaid, slipped behind the counter. The young man's 
waistcoat was gorgeous, even if slightly soiled, and it 
lacked a button. His doth-topped shoes were of patent 
leather, but badly cracked across the toes. His crimson 
scarf was carefully tied, tbs knot hiding a stain. Peter was 
deep In a column of figure* when the door opened, but the 
stealthy and inconspicuous entrance did not escape him. 

When on time it was Jonesey's habit to dawdle about for 
twenty minutes, preparing to go to work. When he was 
late bo was always in a desperate hurry to be at his tasks. 
In just six seconds by the watch be had divested himself of 
hat and coat, wriggled into an ink-stained working jacket 
and was heading swiftly and unostentatiously for tbe 
vacant stool. The cashier, who had been watching these 
maneuvers from beneath his eye shade, executed a flank 
movement and cut off his victim in midoffice. Jontaey. 
thus challenged, was not without resource. He whispered 
huskily, earnestly, and as he spoke of the treacherous alarm 
dock he laid saffron-hued fingers familiarly upon thr 
cashier's arm. Phillips listened with a sardonic grin. 

"That'll do," said he at longth. "That'll do, Jonesey. 
Don't strain yourself. I'll overlook It this time, but don't 
do it again. These bats of yours are coming too regular. 
Understand?" 

Joncsey escaped, smirking, and flung himself upon his 
stool. 

“Hello, old Stick-in-the-mud!" be whispered jocularly. 
"Gee, but what a time I've had!" 

Peter ignored this somewhat too-cheerful greeting. 
Jonesey had wheedled him before, but never ten dollar*' 
worth. 

"You're a nice one!" said Peter sternly. "Phillips is 
wild. He was saying-" 

"Aw, what do I care about Phillips?" scoffed Jonesey. 
"He better let rne alone or I'll quit!" Having mode this 
vague and terrible threat Jonesey rumpled hi* hair, scat¬ 
tered some papers about his desk, thrust a pencil behind 
his ear, and as if by magic there immediately descended 
upon him the outward appearance of one engrossed with 
toil. Peter had seen this pantomime before and was not 
impressed. 

"Look out for yourself!" he whispered. "Phillips will 
go to tbe Old Man next time." 


"Let him!" grunted Jonesey, naming another place 
where Phillipe might go for all of him. " That old atiff moat 
think a fellow can't work anywhere but here! I could quit 
right now if I wanted to!” 

"Y*** you could!" said Peter. 

"Think not, eh?" Jonesey thrust his hand into his 
trousers pocket and withdrew it, tightly dosed. "Think 
not? Take a look at this I" 

Jonesey thrust his arm across the dak and the hand 
opened slowly. The palm was filled with shining gold 
pieces twenties and tens and fives. Peter guaped with 
amazement. 

" Wh-wbcro did you get it?" was all he could manage to 
say. 

Jonesey grinned. 

" Never you mind, boy, never you mind," said he lightly. 
"That's for me to know and you to find out. And there's 
a lot more where this came from. All kinds of it. Why," 
he boasted, " I've spent a hundred dollars since Saturday !'* 
He dropped the coins jinglingly into his pocket and looked 
at Peter out of the corner of his eye to note the effect of tbe 
golden display. Something In the billing clerk's expression 
caused him to dive hastily into his pocket once more. 

"Hera’s that ten I owe you," said Jonesey. "Much 
obliged, old horse. I was going to slip it to you Saturday, 
but I forgot it. honest I did." 

Mark bow one Lie breeds another. 

"That’s all right, Jonesey," mumbled Peter, pocketing 
tbe gold piece. "That's all right. I wasn't worrying. Any 
time would have been soon enough for roe. I knew you 
forgot about it-" 

Joneeey was not exactly a fool. He saw the puzzled 
expression on Peter’* face anti played to it skillfully. 

"Talk about your talkahouto!" said he with a return of 
his patronizing manner. " 1 took my girl and her mother 
up to Mount Tamalpaia yesterday. lived in San Fran¬ 
cisco all their lives and never been up there before. Great 
stuff, boy, great stuff! Tbe old girl is strong for mo now. 
Dinner at Marchetti’s afterward champagne and every¬ 
thing. Then the Orpkeum. Box aeat*, boy, box seats! 
Best in the house wasn't good enough for us. Took ’em 
home in a hack. Then there was a young poker game in 
my room. Got hooked in bad and couldn't quit- I*a*t a 
little about forty. Just broke up. Haven’t been to bed 
yet. That's the way to live, eh?" 

Peter's mind moved slowly but usually along straight 
line*. 

"You didn't have a nickel on Saturday morning," said 
he. "You've been to Mount Tamalpais and Marchetti'a 
and the Orphcum and the who knows where due. You've 
spent a hundred and still you’ve got a pocketful of gold. 
You didn't rob a bank, did you?" 

"That," said Jonwcy, "«* some more of your business." 

"Excuse me," said Peter stiffly. He returned to his 
saleaslips and Jonesey pretended to add a column of figures. 
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nobody beta on. Did you ever see that game out at the 
Cliff House—six Little tin horses, painted different 
colors, running round a track? M 

‘Tv* ueen It," Bald Peter, “but I never played it." 

"Well, it's the rankest kind of a skin fame of 
course," said the wise Joneeey, "but it's run on the 
same principle us real horse racing. You bet your 
money on the colors and they pay off on the three 
bon*® that atop nearest the wire. The homes are con¬ 
trolled by electricity and the ones with the lrsst money 
bet on ’em always win. Sobe?" 

Peter nodded. 

"That fame is a cinch to beat," said Jonesev, 

"because you can see what money is bet. It’s right 
on the table in front of you. At the race track you 
have to hanf round the bettinf ring and keep your earn 
open. That's w hat I did. 1 was a Little loser after the 
fourth race. I should have had a bundle of money by 
that time, but I let people tefl me things and tout me 
off of the homes 1 wanted to play. In the fifth 1 used 
my own judgment and won ten dollars. That one ten 
wasn't any use to me—might pretty near as well not 
had anything. 

" I wont into the bettinf rinf and Aztec was favorite 
at four to five. That means you had to bet five dollars 
to win four. I couldn't ses that price at all. I stood 
there and watched those bookie® take a barrel of money 
on Aztec—hundreds and thousands of dollars—and it 
struck me oil at once that they wouldn't be doing it 
if Aztec had a chance to win. It stands to reason that 
they wouldn't, Pete. 

M Now, if it wasn’t Aztec, it had to be ons of the 
others-and like a fla*h that tin-borne proposition 
popped into my head! I don't know why 1 didn't 
think of it before. It would be the home with the 
least money on him of course 1" 

"Of course!" said Peter. " Why. sure!'* 

"Weil," said Jonmey, "I leaned right up agaiiwt a 

bookmaker'* stand and I heard every bet as it was M s*r«/ />••*« r.« rut* jr«, r«« «•?#*••*»»«■" «#»<?<*. 
called off. The money kept rolling in on Aztec but 


but in reality he was footing up past favors. He knew that 
Freer was a simpleton—a farmer, Joncsey would have said, 
for this was long before the unlovely word "boob" was 
coined but farmer or not, Peter was the only man in the 
01 flee to whom Jonmry could go for a loan. He was farts' 
lied against immediate ncceaiity, but the future was not 
cawed and a friend in need » worth conserving, particu¬ 
larly when he happens to be one’s only friend in need. 
Jonoacy'a pocket was full of gold, but Jonwey's experience 
with money bad taught him that the eagle® which live on 
dollar® orr the most migratory of birds. 

"Y'ain’t sore, are you, Pete?" aaid Joneuey, breaking 
the alienee. 

"Oh, shut up. Can't you sec I’m working?” snapped 
Peter. 

"Aw, what's the use of getting mad?” soothed Jonewey. 
”1 can't tall you about it burn, but this noon I'll blow 
you to a real lunch and put you on to a scheme that beats 
working uli hollow. I was going to tell you about it 
anyway, boy, euro I was." 

it 

T WENTY-FIVE dollar* for one-thut’B what they 
paid me,” said Joneacy. "Two hundred and fifty for 
ten! That’s what I call money, Pate!” 

"I should say sol” ejaculated Peter; "but I don't sec 
how you knew which horse to bet on." 

Joneeey expanded and thrust his thumbs in the armhole® 
of hb vest. 

M Didn't I tell you that I used my own judgment?” said 
he. "Common sense b all you need to begin with—that 
and u little money. Not much. 1 never saw any of those 
home® before and never was at Tanforon in my life; but 
I've gambled some and I know my way round the block. 
It’s just as simple os A 13 C when you get on the inside." 

"I suppose it b," said Peter, nodding his head. It was 
the lint time he had ever heard u Saturday sport outline a 
system for beating the races. There are us many system* 
os there are Saturday sport®, and all different, but every 
lust one of them b founded upon the baaic idea that hone 
racing in irookod ns a corkscrew and each winner fore¬ 
shadowed in the betting ring. The Saturday sport with 
his small hank roll, hb smaller knowledge and the smallest 
of suspicions is the bookmaker’s best friend. 

“Now thb b what you want to get through your bead," 
said Joncsey. ** There's no such thing aa chance on a race¬ 
track. Don't let anybody tell you that luck has got any¬ 
thing to do with It. It's nothing but a great big gambling 
fame to trim the sucker public and the bookmakers are on 
the inside. Everything is cooked up in advance.” 

"It's awful!” rfaid Peter, wagging hb head over the 
iniquity of the bookmokrm. "Awful!” 

"It ain’t so awful if you can find out what the book¬ 
maker* are up to," maid Joncsey. " All you need to know' b 
which horse b currying the least money the one that 


there was plenty played on the other homes too. They 
bet on everything in the race but a skate named Cwear's 
Ghost. 1 listened and 1 listened but not a soul put a nickel 
on him to win. 

"'What more do you want?' soya 1 to myself, and at 
the very lust minute I step pod up and bet the ten on 
Caaar's Ghost - twenty-live to one. It was quite a chunk, 
I know, but It was their money anyway and if I lost 1 
wasn’t anything out. The bookmaker looked at me kind 
of funny when I told him what home I wanted to play. 

"‘You look to me os if you knew something, young 
feller,’ says he. 

"‘Never you mind whut I know.' says I. 'Gimme 
Centr a Ghost.' 

"He asked me again where I got my information, but 
I didn't tell him anything. I'm going after him again 
some day. Hb name b Root." 

Then* was a short dlenoe. 

" Was it a dose nee?" asked Peter. 

** Naw ! Cavar's (i host ran away from Aztec the same as 
if ho wws tied to the fence. Nothing to it at ail. I thought 
that was the way it would be. . . . What say we go out 
there next Saturday afternoon and clean ’em out for fair? 
give ’em a reui trimming while we're at It, eh?” 

"1 don't know," -uud the cautious Peter. "I don't 
gamlde, JoiMBy." 

"Who *^»Ul anything about gambling?" demanded 
Joiwey. "Thb ain’t gambling; thb b a cinch!" 

"Ill think it over,” said Peter. 
"I—I can’t promise." 

lit 

“ YXTLLL.I hope I maybe tJHvto- 
VV tariously tribble-damned 
if I know how some of those haws 
owners git away with it, I do. for 
a fact!” 

Thu# Tennessee Todd to hb 
friend Dave Parsons, while seated 
upon a bale of alfalfa hay In front 
of Mr. Todd's stable at the Ton- 
formn track. They were watching 
Mbay, Todd's mare, os Bud. the 
black stable boy, led her up and 
down under the tree®. Missy was 
being cooled out after a race that 
she had lost by a matter of inches, 
but her owner stood In even 
greater need of a cooling process, 
for the mare had been defeated 
under conditions which Mr. Todd 
deemed unfair, ye®, and criminal 
too. Lb ten to him: 

'* I don’t know how they do it!" 
repeated Todd. "They run their 
hamxsei any whichaway till they 
git a price to suit 'em. Monday 
they leave the hop out and they 


don't finish nowhere. Tuesday they give era the Utile ole 
p’seription and they win as far as you can shoot a gun. 
Seems to me they ought to be some folks ruled off fo* life 
round thb place!" 

"That Rascality hose, now,” aaid Dave sympatheti¬ 
cally, "he couldn't beat a police sergeant round the track 
the last time out, hut he run a smashin' good race to-day. ” 

"He hod hb p'scriptkMU I tell you!” Bhriiled Mr. Todd. 
"He was stim'Lated! That Rascality's a hop hawua; he 
can't run a lick on earth 'thout they drug him! Everybody 
knows he's a hop hawiisl" 

"Well, what if hr b?" Dave spoke meaningly. "Ever 
hear the atory about the Judge at the Texas bush meet in'? 
Two men has a match ruce framed up—call 'em Jones and 
Smith. At the lust minute Jones bust* into the judge*' 
stand, all lathered up and excited. 'Judge.' says lie. 4 1 just 
krtchoi Smith stimlatin* hb has! He's got u shot o* 
hop In him sure!' ' Weil.' says the bush judge, combin' hb 
whiskers, ’you go 'long back to the paddock an’ hop yo' 
ho** too. We got to make a race out of thb thing some¬ 
how!' Whut If thb Rascality b a hop ho#w? You know 
the way to the drug store, don't you?” 

“They ain’t no use in your talkin' thataway to me." suiil 
Todd sternly. “I tell you here an' now, Dave Parsons, 

I ain’t never resorted to that yet. When the time com*** 
that I has to hop my hawwscs to make 'em win I'll quit the 
turf. Vw, sir.quit it cold. I don't believe in it nohow. 1 
was raised difTrrnt. Take that Rascality. Let him alone 
an' he can't beat Mirny a-doin’ anything, hut when he's got 
hb hop in him he'll run the heart out of her. It ain't fair 
to an honest hawasman. Them judge*-*' 

"They can’t do nothing," interrupted Parsons. "How 
many stables would be left round here if they started rulin' 
off for hoppin' hows? How many? If I was lit your place, 
Todd, I'd light the devil with fire, that's what I'd do. 
You’re goin* to start Missy in the handicap Saturday, 
ain't you7" 

” Ye-up," said Tennessee. "I reckon 1 will; but she ain't 
got no more chance’n a rabbit. Looks like they're a better 
class of haww*® than what she's used to runnin’ with." 

Dave Pomona took out hb pocket book and removed 
therefrom a folded paper. 

"Give her thb powder about the time you start her for 
the paddock," said be quietly. M Shell have a chance then. 
With thb to help her shell be a cinch- and at u price too.” 

"No. air!” said Tennessee stoutly. "I don’t want no 
truck with that stuff none whatever! 1 never *Um'latcd 
a haw» yet and I won't begin now! I’ll quit first! Any¬ 
time 1 begin doin' that. I—let's see what it looks like, 
Dave. I never got this close to it before. Where'd you 
git it?” 

"Never you mind." said Parsons. “ItU do the work. 
That’s all you need to know. And it won’t lwve no trace* 
afterward." 

Todd opened the paper and poked at the whitish crystal* 
with the tip of hb forefinger. 

"Mighty innocent lookin'," said he. "You wouldn’t 
think this would make anybody run, would you?" 
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" Run! M chuckled Parson!*. 4 ' Say, a feller I know got the 
druggist to mix him one of thewe speedbsll* for hi* has* and 
at the same time he got a headache powder for h» wife. 
Feller forgot which was which and give the headache powder 
to thn bos* and the speedball to hi* wife. . , . The 
how run last." 

"What happened to the wife?" asked Todd. 

"Oh, she run away from home that very night," said 
raraona. "and the next heard of her she was in Portland. 
She give half of the powder to her husband’* pardner and 
he run right 'long with her." 

"I ought to knowed better than to bite on that 
one," naid Todd ruefully. "It had all the earmark* of 
a josh. . . . How would you give tin* to a haw*8?” 

" Rosiest thing in the world,"said Parsons. "Sprinkle it 
on the mare’s tongue when you start her for the paddock. 
Tak« it half an hour or so to git action. It’* convenient 
and don’t leave no trace that a ’vet’ can *wear to after¬ 
ward. You’d be astonished to know some of the ho»c* at 
this track thut can't win without it." 

41 That’* just the point!" said Todd earnestly. "They 
git ao’a they can’t do nothing 'thout it same a» hop-head* 
and coke fiend*!" A* he spoke be refolded the paper 
carefully. 

"They only git that way when they have it too often," 
argued Parson*. "Use it in reason and it’* like givin* a 
man a cup of coffee when be'* tired. It'* a bracer, that'* 
all it la." 

"I'm agin it!" declared Todd with sudden vehemence. 
"I ain’t never used any of it yet and I never will! Sewn* 
to me. Duve. it ain’t no way to treat an boneet haws*. 
Thnt little mare of mine yonder always does the best she 
can. Don’t tell me it won’t hurt her to dope her up so * 
Jibe'Ll run faster'n *he knows how. No, sir! I won't have 
nothin' to do with that stuff. It it ain’t moral/” 

With the last word the folded paper disappeared in 
Todd'* v«t pocket. Parson* caught the movement with 
the corner of his eye and obligingly looked at th* cloud*. 
He spoke of the chance of rain and thereafter the con¬ 
versation took new channel*. Dave grinned to himself a* he 
slouched toward the ham when* hi* own home* were kept. 

"Thought I didn’t see him go south with that prescrip¬ 
tion!" he chuckled. "Well, Tennessee's u good feller, and 
It’s time he woke up. . , . Mumy’U likely be worth 
a good bet Saturday." 


No front parlor love-making was Peter’s. The girl of 
hi* choice—Peter had really been Milly’* choice but he 
was never to know this worked for a living and had 
no borne, unless a furnished room on Devttadero Street 
answered that description. On this foggy evening Peter 
and Milly walked together and tbe street lamp* hlinked 
dimly at them, encouraging them to hold hand*. 

"So it ought to be all right pretty jkkmi,” said Peter 
eourageouely. " I wouldn't want to get married on sixty 
a month, but-" 

"Ob, Peter!" cried Milly. "Wouldn’t axmf to?" 

" BUas your heart 1" said Peter. " 1 tea n/rd to marry* you 
when I wa* getting forty! I mean 1 don’t think I ought to 
marry on sixty. They’ll surely give me seventy at the end 
of tbe year-" 

"You thought they would give it to you in July, dear," 
said Milly, "but they didn’t," 

"I bod it coming," said Peter. "You *ce I’ve been with 
the firm too long ever since I was a little shaver. They 
think I’m a fixture and they give me the worst of it. If 
1 hud u thousand doll or* I’d pull out and get into b minis* 
on my own hook." 

" Oh, if there was only some way you could get a little 
money ahead! *’ said MUly. "You wouldn't neod to have 
a thousand before we could get married, Peter." 

"No-o,” said Peter, Ills mind'* eye fixed upon a palm full 
of shining gold piece*. "But it's alow saving on sixty 
dollars a month.” 

"Three hundred would do It nicely,” said Millv. "Kvcn 
two hundred. Oh, Peter, isn't there some way some way 
to get it quick?” 

"One of tbe boy* down at the olfire was talking about 
an an investment," said Peter. 44 He wanted me to go in 
with him." 

"Tell me all about it,” commanded Milly. "'It might 
be just a scheme to get your money* away from you." 

44 1 can't go Into the detail*," said Peter. 44 1 don't quite 
understand them yet my self. . „ , Suppose I could 
make a quick turn and pick up enough to furnish u little 
place, eh? How would that be?" 

"It would be heavenly!" cried Milly. "Just heavenly, 
Peter; but promise me you’ll be careful. You're so reckloj*. 
dear!” 

"I’ll be careful - anyway, 1 wouldn’t invest very much, 
Milly. I may have some news for you Saturday." 


Tetineeaee Todd wa* no Pharisee, but he often thanked 
his Creator out loud that he was an honest hawusman and 
didn’t never have no truck with thieves and druggists, 
no—how, no—time, no—where. 

"My hawiwei run the beat they can," he used to say, 
"and they don’t never get no he’p from a drug store!” 

The Goddess of Fortune, hearing Mr. Todd extol lib 
own virtue, conceded the point of his honesty and Ixslowed 
upon him the advertised reward of the virtuous, which, 
it vriLl be remembered, b of such a nature that it cannot 
readily be exchanged for bided hay, entrance feta and 
jockey hire. 

Tennessee had fuur burst* at Tunforan: more strictly 
speaking. three bora* and Dollar Hill. Missy, with two 
seconds and a third to her credit, was the star of the 
stable; the others had not earned 
their salt. Dollar Bill, an aged dwwt- 
nut honor, hod made something of a 
record. Todd hud started him live 
times In the non winner cUs* and each 
time Dull or Bill had finished last. 

Men used to laugh when they *aw his 
name on the overnight entry slip*. 

It was Henry' Root, the truck wit, 
who favored Dollar Bill with one shaft 
that struck deep into the heart of 
public opinion. 

"Well, well." said Henry, as he 
glanced at the overnight*, "here’s 
Dollar BUI again. Todd doesn’t think 
he cun win with this old Wtlp. Ho 
only starts him because he like* to 
hear his bones rattle. Pity he didn't 
name him Minstrel!" 

Dusk settled down over Tanforun 
and with it came the fog from the 
Parific.blottirigouttheguldingllght*. 

Other guiding light* were endangered 
also, for in a shabby back room, where 
the only adornment wu* a cheap, fly- 
specked lithograph of tbe finish of the 
race between Salvator and Tenney, a 
horseman of the old school fingered a 
folded paper and thought of the feed 

hills he owed. 

Temptation wears a thousand 
shape*—n* many shape* a* there are 
human weaknesses. While Tennessee 
Todd was fighting his fight in the 
darkness. Peter Fly mire was encoun¬ 
tering temptation in another and 
totally unexpected form. 


IV 

S ATURDAY noon ugain, and Joncuey wiped his jwn on 
hi* sleeve, slammed the drawees on his side of the deek 
and looked expectantly at Peter. 

44 Well?" said he. 44 Are you with me or not? 4 ’ 

"I think I'd batter not go,” said Peter. 

“Are you scared of lotting a few dollar*?" sneered 
Jonesey. , 

"I can't afford to lose.” said Peter, which wa* u very 
brave remark to make to a sport. 

44 Huh!" grunted Jonwcy. 44 If you can’t afford to put up 
something you'll never win. Last night 1 got to fooling 
round a crap game. 1 bet live dollars on tbe line and hit 
'em four straight lick* without pinching. That made 
eighty dollars, because 1 wu* doubling my money every roll. 


“X*I» af*«*ere4. W*0i m Jtmrtf ttmlf of t«% Lmft mt iA» PoirJ" 


I could have picked it up and walked out with it and nobody 
would have said anything. Did I do it? Nat on your life! 
Otic more lick would haw made one hundred and sixty. 

"'Shoot the works!’ says I—and the bonea come deuce, 
ace. I lost tbe whole businoa, but look whut I'd have had 
if I won! If you're scared of your money, Peter, you'll 
never have any money but your own. I've told you 
twenty tiroes how soft this racetrack game is and how easy 
it i* to get a bookmaker’s dough if you’ll Just play my sys¬ 
tem on him. If you're afraid of it, you don't need to come 
in with me. . . . So long!” 

Peter's brown study laated for several minutes and 
might have lusted longer had not an office boy roused him 
with a shrill call: 

"Plymire on de phone!" 

It was Milly’* voice that came to him over the wire: 

"That you, Peter? . . . Any new* yet? ... I 
mean about that investment?" 

"Not yet,” said Peter. "I I haven’t decided." 

“U» hoping you’d know by this time," said tbe voice, 
"and I couldn't wait." 

41 1 may know before night,” said Peter. 44 I'm not sure. 
Maybe." 

44 You'll come home early, won't you, dear?" 

4 * A* early as I can," said Peter. 


The bugle* were culling the horse* to the fifth race when 
Peter sneaked through the turnstile at Tanforun. Tempta¬ 
tion had conquered in a sharp three-hour engagement and 
Peter’s conscientious scruples against gambling were in 
full retreat. He had the decency to be ashamed of his 
moral weakneai, and so plainly was this shame written 
upon Peter’* countenance that the detective at the gate 
looked shrewdly after him as he passed. 

44 I’ll bet there’s u clerk that’s boon tapping the till at the 
store where he work*," said tbe detective. 

"He looks the purt," said the uniformed gate man. 

"And yet they blame raortrurk* when folks go wrong,” 
said tbe detective. " Look at him ? A fellow like that would 
steal to play penny-unte poker." 

"Maybe there’s a womun mixed up with U,” said the 
gate man safely. 

44 It's for Milly," thought Peter, a* he skirted the edge* 
of the human whirlpool known as the betting ring. "It’s 
fur Milly." 

At the moment when the lost shred of Peter’s moral fiber 
gave way and he abandoned himself as lost, a leggy chestnut 
horse was about to be led from his stall on the Opposite 
side of the track. It was old Dollar Bill, entered in tbe sixth 
rare, the worse than forlorn hope of the Todd fortunes. 

"If you’re a Dollar Bill," said Tennessee whimsically. 
44 1 reckon you're a counterfeit. Ye*. you trillin' ole hound, 
yuu can’t run fast enough to ketch your breath. If ever 
there was a hawse that needed a p’scriptJon it’s you. . . . 
Here I Gimme that tongue] • . . Don't you bite ru«\ 
you huy-destroyin’reptyle. you! Don't you do It! . . . 
I wouldn’t give this to a real race hawaa. ... I come 
mighty close to It. . . . Mighty close. . . . Butsome- 
how 1 didn't have the heart. . . . And Minty. *he <x>mo 
fifth in the hundienp. . , . There! . . . How do you 
like that, hey? . . . Swallcr it, darn you, swalter It! 1 
ain’t goin' to carry it ’round in my 
pocket no lunger. . . . It was all 1 
could do to stand the procure. . . . 
Nowgo 'long, you mlserableole lizard, 
and see if you can’t finish somewhere 
«ke beside* last! . . . Get thoo 
behind me, Satan! . . . Here. 
Bud! Tuke him away!" 

" Yo' gw ins bet on ole Bill to-day, 
Mist' Todd?" asked Bud, show big 
hks teeth. 

"Bet on him I "said the owner sav¬ 
agely. 4 'I wouldn't bet on him if he 
wns runnin' agin a flock o’ mud- 
turklnsl Take liim away, an’ if he 
finishes last ugin don't never bring 
him hack!” 

As Dollar Bill disappeared in the 
direction of the track Tennesacc Todd 
took off his battered slouch hat, 
squared his shoulders and thanked 
God that he was atilt an honest 
huwwman. 

” But it was a mighty dose shave!" 
said he. "A mighty dose shave! 
Little bit more an’ Musty would have 
had that p’seription!" 


H ENRY ROOT, bookmaker, stood 
on the block and frowned as he 
surveyed the sheet of cardboard that 
bore the names of tbe horses entered 
in the last race. By reason of his 
reputation for caustic wit snd a cer¬ 
tain sour brand of humor, Henry was 

Continued 01 % Png* 42) 
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XIX 

R ICHARD presented himself the 
next morning at the Hotel de 
1 Pari*. "Chnoro!” be exclaimed on 
being shown into Huntarlays* mtting 
room. 44 Ail right up to date, I see." 

Hunterieya nodded. He had just come 
in from the bank and held hi* letters in 
his hand. Richard seated himself on the 
edge of the table. 

14 1 slept out on the yacht last night/' 
hr said. " Got up at nx o'clock and had 
a swim. What about a round of golf at 
La Turbie? Wo can get down again by 
luncheon time before the people are 
about." 

" Afraid I can’t," Hunterley* replied. 
" I have rather an important letter to go 
through carefully and a reply to think 
nut." 

"You're a queer chap, you know!” 

"You always seem to 


Richard went on 

have something to do. but I’m hanged if ^ Vj [ 

1 can aee how you pass your time here in fflpM 

Monte Carlo. This political businc», * m ' ) vj| 

even if you do have to put in a bit of /k i 

lime at it now und then, can't be going W VVV I 

on all the while. Monte Carlo, too! So 
far as the women are concerned they 

might as well be off the face of the earth. • a V 

and I don’t think I've ever seen you ‘ 

make a bet at the tables. How did your 
wifedo last night? I thought sheseemed 
to be dropping it rather." 

“I think that #Ue lout,” Hunu-rleyn re- A 

plied indifferently. "Her gambling, how¬ 
e’er, is like mine. I imagino, on a fairly 
negligible scale/' 

Richard whistled softly. _ _ 

"Well. I don't know," he obeerved. 

"I saw her going for maxi mums yester¬ 
day pretty steadily. A few thousand* 
don't lust very long ut that little game/' 

Hunterley* smiled. 

"A few thousand*!" he repeated. "I 
don't suppose Violet has ever lost or won 
I dred pounds in her life.” 

Richard abandoned the subject 4, T*«M It m Dmetmr Whm Hat Jmtf Gmmm tm. mm Mmt B«m Fmmmd 

quickly. He was obliged to tell himself 

that It wan not his business to interfere between husband "Tell Lady Hunterley* that I will l»e round in a few 
und wife. "Say, Hunterieya/' he suggested. 4, do you think momenta/’ he instructed the servant. 

I rould do something for the crowd on my little boat—a Richard took up his stick and hat. 
luncheon party or a cruise, eh?" "If you have an opportunity/' he said, "ask Lady 

M I should think every one would enjoy it immensely," Hunterieya what flhe thinks about a little do on the yacht. 

Hun ter leys answered. If one could get the proper people together -" 

“I can count on you, of course, if I aminge anything?" "I'll tell her," Hunterieya promised. "You'd better 
"I am afraid not," Hunterieya regretted. 41 1 am too wait till 1 get back." 
much engrossed now to make any engagements." He made his way to the other wing of the hotel. For the 

"I’m hanged if you don't get more mysterious every first time since he had been staying there he knocked at the 
moment!" Richard exclaimed vigorously. "What's it all door of his wife's apartment. Her maid admitted him 
al»ut? Can't you be safe even in your room for five min- with a smile. He found Violet sitting in the little salon 
ut** without keeping one of those little article* under your before a writing table. The apartment was luxurioialy 
newspaper while you road your letter*?" he added, lifting furnished and filled with rose*. Somehow or other their 
with his stick the sheet that Hunterieya hud hastily odor irritated him. She rose from her place and hastened 
thrown over a small revolver. "What’s it all about, eh? toward him. 

Are you plotting U) dethrone the Prince of Monaco and " How nice of you to come *o promptly!" she exclaimed, 
take his place?" "You’re sure it didn't inconvenience you?" 

"Not exactly that/' Hunterieya replied a little wearily. "Not in the least," he replied. 4 'I was only talking to 
“Lune, old fellow, you're much better off not knowing too Richard I«ane." 

much. I have told you that there’s a kind of international 41 You seem to have taken a great fancy to that young 
conference going on about here and I've been pitchforked roan oil at once," she remarked. 

into the affair. Over In your country you don’t know Hunterieya was sitting upon the arm of an easy chair, 
much about such things, but sines I’ve been out of harness He had picked up one of Violet's slippers and was halancing 
I've done a good deal of what really amounts to secret- it in his hand. 

wrvice work. One must serve one's country somehow or "Oh, I don't knowt He is rather refreshing after some 
other, you know, if one gets the chance." of these people. He still has enthusiasm*, and hi* love 

Richard was impressed. affair is quite a poem. Aren’t you up rather early thifl 

"Gee!" he exclaimed. "The sort of thing that one reads rooming?’’ 
about, eh, and only half believes? Who's the French " I couldn't sleep," she sighed. " I think it has come to 

Johnny who arrived lust night?" meinthenightthat I am sick of this place. I wondered-" 

" Douaille. He’s the coming president, so people say. She hesitated. He bent the slipper slowly back, waiting 
I'm seriously thinking of paying hira a visit of ceremony for her to proceed. 

this afternoon." "The Draconmeyers don’t want to go," she went on. 

There was a knock at the door. A waiter entered with "They are here for another month at least. Linda would 
a note upon a salver. mis» me terribly, I suppose, but I have really given her a 

" From madame, monsieur," lie announced, preventing lot of my time. I have spent several hours with her every 
it to Hunterley*. day since we arrived, and I don't know what it is—perhaps 

The latter tore It open and read the few lines hastily: my bad luck, for one thing—but I have suddenly taken a 

Dojt Henry’ dislike to the place. I wondered-" 

If you could spare a few minutes I should be glud if you She had picked up one of the roses from a vase close at 
vould come round to my apartment Yours. .. band and was twirling it between her finger*. For some 

\ ioijst. reason or other she *oom*d ill at ease. Hunterleys watched 
Hunterieya twisted the note up in his fingers. her silently. She waa very pale, but since his coming a 
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Draconmeyer "1 **W*"*. M * he 

smiled a little rue- JBM said. "that you ar^ 

fully n* he joined j. ' quite sure of what 

the Hunterian. . ^ you told me the 

“Complaining," IL^. " > other evening about 

he replied, *'iia usual. . thin young singer. 

1 am afraid that she -^A~'' _* —^ . , Felicia Roche?” 

has had rather a bod JE^ "1 should not al¬ 
right. She is going * > 4 I ude to a matter of 

to tr>'to Bleep for an • r— v -i * 4 that sort," he de- 

hour or two. I cam* .. ^ B clarod,"unUs«* I had 

to soe if you per- *' satisfied myself as to 

haps felt disposed - ^ th<* facts- It is true 

for u motor ride this j4|that I owe nothing 

morning/' JK-5^ f to your husband and 

"I should love It," .ejfc* ■ ** Ap^K/KL. ^ * «?vorythingtoyou.or 

she assented. "I Sjf ‘ ,‘AJ^m I should probably 

should like to start / ***\ . W » have remained Bi¬ 
as soon ns powible. ^ »• 4 1 Sk r %, • lent. As it is, all that 1 

Henry was Just go- % , V. f. „ ^ jj? !^H» , s . knowisat your serv¬ 
ing— weren't you?" ' W JF ' IcO. Felicia Koche 

Hh«i.dded, turning f „ «., u, . r* N »^ f N . (.>» wtorruk*her <Wbut 

to her husband. at tlie opera house 

He stood hbk ground. "There was something else I what I did last night after dinner. If youll believe me, to-night- Your husband has been) seen with her repeatedly, 
w ished to say," he declared, glancing at Draconmeyer. when I got to the villa I found the place patrolled as though He was at her villa at one o'clock this morning. I havo 
The latter moved at once toward the door, but Violet they were afraid of dynamiters. I skulked round to the heard it said that he is a little infatuated/' 
stopped him. back, got on the beach, and climbed a little way up toward "Thank you," she murmured. "That is quite enough." 

"Not now," she begged. "If there la ready anything the rock garden. I hid there and waited to see if she’d The customs formalities were concluded and the car 

else, Henry, you can send up a note, or 1 dare say we shall come out od the terrace. She never cams, but I caught a drove on. They paused at the last turn to gaze downward 
me*t at the dub to-night. Now, please, both of you go glimpse of her passing from one room to another, and I tell at the wonderful view—the gorgeous Bay of Mentone a 
away. I must change ray clothes for motoring. In half an you I'm such a poor sort of an kiioL that 1 fdt repaid for thousand feet below, with its wealth of mimoon-eraboBOined 
hour, Mr. Draconmeyer? " waiting there all that time. I shall go there again to-night, villas; Monte Carlo glittering on the seaboard; the sweep 

"The car will be ready," he answered. The boys wanted me to dine Eddy Lancheeter and Freddy of Monaco, red-roofed, picturesque. And beldnd, the moun- 

Iluntcrleys hmiLuLed. He looked for a moment at Violet. Munlrewor and that lot—a jolly party too. 1 shan't do it. I tains; farther away still, the dim. snow-capped heights. 
She returned his glance of appeal with a hard, fixed stare, shall have a mouthful alone somewhere and spend thereat of Violet looked as she was bidden, hut her eyre seemed incapa- 
Then she turned away. the evening on thooerocks. Something's got to come of this, ble of appreciation. When the car moved on she leaned 

"Susanne," she culled to her maid, who was in the inner Hunterleysl" back in her seat and dropped her v**l. She was paler even 

room, "I am dressing at once, I will ahow you what to "Let’* go into the lounge for a few moments," Hunter- than when they had started. 

put out." leys suggested. "1 may us well hear all about it." "I am going to talk to you very little." he said gravely. 

She disappeared, closing the door behind her. The two They made their way downstairs and sat there talking, "I wont you just to rest and breathe this wonderful air. 
men walked out to the lift in Bilencs. Draconmeyer rang or rather Hunterleys listened while Richard talked. Then If my reply to your question trouble** you, 1 am sorry; but 
the bell. Draconmeyer strolled across the hall and waited by the lift, you had to know it some day. It is a wrench, of course, 

"You are not leaving Monta Carlo at present then, Sir Presently he returned with Violet by his side, followed by but you must have guessed it. Your husband is a man of 
Henry?" he remarked. her maid carrying nigs. As they approached Hunterleys peculiar temperament, but no man could have refused such 

"Not at present," Hunterleys replied calmly. rose slowly to his feet. Violet was looking up into her com- an offer as you made him, unless there had been some 

They parted without further speech. Hunterleys re- panion’a face, talking and laughing. She either did not see special reason for it—no man in the world." 
turned to his room, where Richard was still waiting. Hunterleys or affected not to see him. He stood for a There was a little tremble in his tone, artistic and not 

"Say, have you got a valet here with you?" the young moment irresolute. As she passed she glanced at him quite overdone. Somehow she felt that his admiration minis- 
man inquired. blankly and waved her hand to Richard. Then she and tend to her self-respect. He had placed his hand upon 

Hunterleys shook his head. Draconmeyer disappeared. Hunterleys resumed his scat, hers, and she permitted it to remain there. The touch of 

" Never possessed such a luxury in my Ufa." he declared. He had, somehow or other, the depmased feeling of a man her fingers very nearly brought the torrent from hi* lips, 
"Chap came in here directly you were gone—mumbled who has loot a great opportunity. but he crushed the words down. It was too great a risk, 

something about doing some work for you. 1 didn't alto- "Lady Hunterleys looks well this morning," Lane Very soon things would be different. He could afford 
gether like the look of him, so I aat on the table and remarked, absolutely unconscious of anything unusual. to wait. 

watched. He hung round for a moment and then, when he Hunterleys watched the car drive off before he answered. They drove on to San Hemo and turned in at the hotel, 

saw that I was sticking it out. he went off." "She looks very well." he amen ted gloomily. "You are better away from Monta Carlo for a few' 

"Was ho wearing tha botiil livery?’’ Hunterleys asked hours," he decided. "We will lunch here and drive back 

quickly. xx afterward." 

" Plain black cloth**," Richard replied. " He looked the rpHEY had akirted the wonderful bay and climbed the She accepted his suggestion without enthusiasm and 

valet right enough." JL mountainous hill to the frontier before Violet spoke. All with very little show of pleasure. They found a table on 

Hunt**leys rang the bdl. It was answered by a servant the time Draconmeyer leaned hack by her side perfectly the terrace in a retired corner surrounded with flowering 
in gray livery* content. A man of varied subtleties, he understood and cactus plants and drooping mimosa and overhung by a 

"Are you the valet on this floor?" Hunterleys Inquired, fully appreciated the intrinsic value of silence. While the giant oleander tree. He talked to her easily but in gouaip- 
"Yai, sir." customs officer, however, was making out the deposit note ing fashion only, and always with thr greatest respect. It 

" There was a man in here just now. He said he was my for the car she turned to him. was not until the arrival of their coffee that he ventured to 

valet, or something of the sort, hung round for a minute or " Will you tell me something, Mr. Draconmeyer?" become at all personal. 

two and then went away. Who was he?" "Of course!" "Will you forgive me if I talk without reserve for a few 

The servant shook his head. He was apparently a "It is about my husband," she went on. "Henry Isn’t momenta?" he began, leaning a little toward her. "You 
German, and stupid. your friend—you dislike one another, I know. You men have your trouble*, 1 know. May 1 not remind you that 

" There are no volets on this floor except myself." ha wx>m to have a sort of freemasonry that compel* you to tell you are not alone in your sorrows. Iinda, as you know, ho* 
declared. falsehoods about one another, but in this case 1 am going to no companionship w liatever to offer. She does nothing but 

"Then who could this person have been?" Hunterleys remind you that 1 have the greater claim, and I am going indulge in fretful regrets over her broken health. When 
demanded. to ask you for the sober truth. Henry has once or twice I remember, too, how lonely your days are. and think of 

"A tailor, perhaps," the man suggested; "but he would during the last few days hinted to roe that his presence in your husband and what he might make of them, then 1 
not come unless you hod ordered him. I have been on duty Monta Carlo just now has some sort of political signifi- cannot help realizing with absolute vividness the supreme 
all the time. I have seen no one about." cance. He is very vague about it all. but be evidently irony of fate. Here am I. craving for nothing so much on 

"Vary wall," Hunterleys said, “I'll report the matter in wanta roe to believe that he is staying here against his own earth as the sympathy, the affection of—shall 1 say such 
the office." inclinations. Now I want to ask you a plain question: Is a woman as you? And your husband who might have the 

"Some hotel thief. I suppose," Lane remarked as soon it likely that he could have any government business what- best remains utterly indifferent, content with something 
as the door was closed. "He didn't look like it exactly ever to transact In Monte Carlo? What I mean is, could far below the second best. And there is so much in life 
though." there posidhly be anything to keep him in this place that too," he went on regretfully. "I cannot tell you how ditfi- 

Huntcrteya frowned. for political reasons be couldn't tell me about?" cult it is for me to sit still and see you worried about such 

"Not much here to satisfy anyone's curiosity," he "1 can answer your question finally so far as regards a trifling thing as money. Fancy the joy of giving you 
observed. "Just as well you were in the room though." any government business." Mr. Draconmeyer assured her. money!" 

"Surrounded by mysteriea, aren't you, old chap?" "Your husband's party is in opposition. As a keen politi- She awoke a little from her tethargy. She looked at him 

Richard yawned, lighting a cigarette. cian he would not be likely to interest himself in the work startled. 

"I don't know exactly about that," Hunterleys replied; of his rival." "You haveu't told me yet," he added, "bow the game 

"but I'll tell you one thing. Lane. There are thing* going "You are quite positive," Lady Hunterleys persisted, went last night." 

on in Monte Carlo at the present moment that would "that he could not have a mission of any sort- that there "I lost every penny of that thousand pounds," she 

bring out the black headlines on the halfpenny papers If isn’t any meeting of diplomatists here in which be might declared. "That is why 1 sent for my husband this morn- 

they had an inkling of thorn. There arc people here who be interested ?" ing and asked him to take me back to England. I am get- 

arc trying to draw a new map of Europe, a new map of Mr. Draconmeyer smilod with the air of one listening ting afraid of the place. My luck seems to have gone 
the world." to a child's prattle. forever." 

Richard Mbook his head. "If I were not sure that you are in earnest-" he He laughed softly. 

"I can't get interested in anything, Hunterleys," he began. "However, I will just answer your question. Noth- "That dwsn’t sound like you," he observed. "Besides, 

declared. "You could tell me the roost amazing things in ing of the sort ks pomlble. Besides, people don't come to what doe* it matter? Write me out some more chocks 

the world, and they'd paw in at one ear and out at the Monte Carlo for serious affairs, you know." when we get back. Date them this year, or next, or the 

other. Kind of a blithering idiot, aren’t I? You know Her face hardened a little, year after—it down’t really matter a bit. My fortune is at 
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your disposal. If it amiwfl you to Inao a thousand pounds 
in the afternoon and twite as much at night, pray do." 

Sbe la ugh ini at him. There was a eertuin glamour about 
his won is that appealed to her fancy. 

“Why, you talk like a prince," she murmured. “And 
yet you know how impossible it is.” 

“la it?” he asked quietly. 

She rose abruptly from her place. There was somethin* 
wrong she felt it in thp atmosphere- something that was 
almost choking her. “Let us go back,” she insisted. 

He ordered the car without another word and they 
started hnmewnrd. It was not until they were nenjing 
Monte Carlo that be spoke of anything save the slightest 

topics. 

“You must have a little more money.” he told her in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “ That la a necessity. There la no need 
to worry your husband. I shall go and bring you a thou¬ 
sand pounds. You can give me the checks later.” 

She sat looking steadfastly ahead of her. Sbe seemed to 
wh* her numbers spread out before her, to hear the click of 
the ball, the croupier's voice, to feel the thrill of victory. 

“I have already taken more money from you than I 
meant to, Mr. Draconmeyer.” she protested. “Does 
Linda know how much you have lent me?” 

lie shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is the use of telling her? She does not under¬ 
stand. She has never felt the gambling fever, the Joy of it, 
the excitement. She would not be strong enough. You and 
1 understand. I have felt It in the money markets of the 
world, where one play* with millions, where a mistake 
might mean ruin. That is why the tabic* seem dull for roe; 
but all the name it com** borne to me.” 

She felt the ftoco stimulus of anxious thought. Sbe 
knew very well that notwithstanding his quirt manner she 
had reason to fear the man who sat by lief aide. She feared 
Ms self-rewtraint, she feared the light that aoraetimw 
gleamed in his eyes when he fancied himself unobserved, 
lie gave her no cause for complaint. All the time bb* 
behavior had been irreproachable. And yet she felt some¬ 
how or other like a bird who la being hunted by a trapper, 
a trapper who knows his husiness, who go« about it 
with quiet confidence, with absolute certainty. There was 
mmething like despair in her heart. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to stay here." she said, 
“and I cun't stuy here without playing. Yes, 1 will take 
one thousand more if you are willing 
to lend It to me.” 

” You shall have it directly we get 
to the hotel,” he told her. “Don’t 
hurry with the checks and don’t date 
them too soon. Rcmemlicr that you 
must have something to live on when 
you get back.” 

“I am going to win,” she declared 
confidently. ”1 am gobig to win 
enough to pay you back every 

penny.” 

" I won’t soy that I hope not,” he 
obeerved, “ for your sake; but it will 
certainly give me no pleasure to have 
the money back nguin. You ure such 
a wonderful person,” he added, drop¬ 
ping his voice, “that l mther like to 
fed that I can be a little useful to 
you.” 

They had neared the end of their 
journey and Mr. Drnconmryer 
touched her arm. A fuint smile was 
playing about his lip*. Certainly the 
fates were befriending him I He said 
nothing, but her eyes followed the 
flight motion of his head. Coming 
down the steps from Clro’a were her 
husband and Felicia Roche. Violet 
looked at them for a moment. Then 
she turned her head away. 

“Most inopportune,” she sighed 
with a little attempt at gayety. 

"Shall we meet later at the club?” 

“Assuredly,” Mr. Draconmeyer 
replied. “I will send the money to 
your room.” 

“Thank you once more,” she said, 

"and thank you. too. for my drive. 

1 have enjoyed it very murh. 1 am 
very glad, Indeed, that I had the cour¬ 
age to make you tell me the truth.” 

“I hope.” he whispered ns be 
banded her out, “ that you will neveT 
lack the courage to oak me anything.” 

XXI 

S ELINGMAN, a largo cigar be¬ 
tween his lips and a happy smile 
upon his fare, stood in the square 
before the Casino watching the pi¬ 
geons. He had just enjoyed an excel¬ 
lent lunch, he was exceedingly pleased 


of certain operations of ours that are going on hw. He is 
on the watch, of that 1 am nure. There is one known agent 
in the place ar.d another suspected one, and 1 ora pretty 
certain that they are both working at his instigation. What 
we want to get hold of is one of his letters to London." 

“ I huve been in and out of his rooms at all hours,” the 
other said. “ I have gone into the matter thoroughly, so 
thoroughly that l have taken n situation with a lirm of 
English tailors here and am supposed to go out and tout 
for orders. That give® me a free entry to the hotel. I have 
even hud a communion from Sir Henry himself. He gave 
me a coat that needed some buttons sewn on. I have prac¬ 
tically free uccew to hla room, but what's the good? He 
doesn't even lead the Monte Carlo life. Tie doesn’t give 
one a chance of getting at him through a third person. No 
notes from ladies, no llower or jewelry bills. The only 
photograph upon his table is a photograph of Lady 
Hunterleys.” 

“Better not tell our friend Dracnnrocycr that,” Seling- 
man observed, smiling to himself. “ Well, wed, you can 
do nothing but persevere, Allen. We are not niggardly 
masters. If a mun fails through no fault of his own, well, 
we don't throw him into the street. Nothing parsimonious 
about us. No ne*d for you to ait about with a fare as long 
as a fiddle beenuse you can’t succeed all at once. We are 
the people to kick at it, not you. Drink u little more wine, 
my friend. Give yourself u liqueur after luncheon. Stick 
a cigar in your mouth and go and sit in the sunshine. Make 
friend* with some of the Udi««. Remember, the sun will 
still shine and the in uni c will still play in fifty years' time, 
but not for you. Come and see me when you want some 
more money.” 

“ You are very kind, air.” the man replied. “ I am going 
scram to the hotel now. Sir Henry has been about there 
most of the morning, but he has just gone in to Ciro's to 
lunch, so 1 ahull have at least half an hour.” 

"Good luck to you I” Selingman exclaimed heartily. 
“ Who knows but that the big thing* may come even this 
afternoon? Cheer up, and try to make yourself believe 
that a letter may be lying on the table, a letter he forgot to 
post, or one sent round from the bank nine* he left. 1 am 
hopeful for you this afternoon, Allen. I believe you are 
going to do well. Come up and see me afterward if you 
will. 1 am going to my hotel to lis down for half an hour. 
I am not really tired, but I have no friend here to talk with 
or anything to do. and a rest is a wine 
economy of the human frame. To¬ 
night mademoiselle will have re¬ 
turned. Just now every one has 
deserted me. I will rwt until six 
o'clock. A u rrnrir, friend Allen! An 
rrrotr/” 

Selingmiui climbed the hill and 
entered the hotel where he was stay¬ 
ing. He mounted to his room and 
took off liia coat, which he glanced 
at admiringly for a moment and then 
hmvg up behind the door. Finally he 
pulled down the blinds and lay dow n 
to rest. Very soon he was asleep. 

The drowsy afternoon wore on. 
Through the open window's came the 
sound of carriages driven along the 
dusty way, the shouts of the coach¬ 
men to their horse*, tha jingling of 
bells, the hooting of motor boms. A 
lime tree, the lenves of which were 
stirred by the languorous breeze, 
kept tapping against the window. 
From a farther distance came the 
faint, muffled voice* of proroenaders 
and the echo of the guns from the 
Tir aux Pignon*. But through it all 
Selingman, lying on his back and 
snoring loudly, slept. He w as awak¬ 
ened at lust by the feeling that some 
one bad entered the room. He sat 
up and blinked. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 

A man in the weird disguise of a 
motorcyclist was standing at the foot 
of the bed. Selingman continued 
to blink. He was not wholly awake 
and his visitor's appearance wan un¬ 
pleasant. 

“Who the dcvQ are you?” be 
inquired. 

The visitor took off his disfiguring 
spectacle*. 

“Jean Coulois—behold!’’ was the 
soft reply. 

Selingman raised himself and slid 
off the bed. It had seemed rather 
like a dream. He was wide awake 
now. however. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 
“ What are you here for?” 
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with a new light-gray suit that he was wearing, and his one 
unsatisfied desire was for companionship. Draconmeyer 
wa* away motoring with Lady Hun ter ley*. Mr. Grex was 
spending the early part of the day in conclave with his vis¬ 
itor from France, and Mademoiselle Nipon had gone to 
Nice for the day. Selingman had been left to his own 
device* and was beginning to find time hanging upon his 
hands. 

Conversation and companionship were almost as much 
necessities with him os wine. He beamed upon the pigeons 
and looked round at the people dotted about in chair* 
outside the Cate de Paris, hoping to find on acquaintance. 
It chanced, however, that he saw none but stranger*. 
Then his eye® fell upon a man who was nested with folded 
arms a short distance away, a man of respectable but some¬ 
what gloomy appearance. Ha was dressed in dark dotli** 
and had pale cheeks and cavernous eyes. Selingman 
strolled toward him. 

“How go things, friend Allen?” he inquired, dropping 
his voice a little. 

The man glanced uneasily round. There was, however, 
no one in his Immediate vicinity. 

“Badly,” he admitted. 

“Still no suer***, eh?” Selingman asked, drawing up a 
chair and seating himself. 

“The man is secretive by nature," was the gloomy reply. 
“One would imagine that he knew he was being watched. 
Every tiling he receivt* in the way of a written communi¬ 
cation is nt once torn up. He is the most difficult order of 
person to deal with—he U methodical. He has only the 
hotel valet to look after his things, but everything is always 
in its place. Yesterday 1 went through bin waste-paper 
basket. 1 took borne the contents, but the piece* were no 
larger than sixpence*. I was able to put together one 
envelope which ha received yesterday morning, which was 
franked 'On Hia Majesty's Service* and the puetraark of 
which was Downing Street.” 

Selingman shook h» head ponderously. 

“You must do better than that, my Sherlock Holmes, 
much better," he declared. 

“I can’t make bricks without straw/* Allen retorted 
sullenly. 

“Thera is always straw if one looks in tha right place,” 
Selingman insisted, puffing away at lifts cigar. “What we 
want to discover is exactly how much Hunterlry* knows 
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r ? I HAD written that title before I met Tom F_ JJL _ (B) 77^1 n^ r>~. , 

Connor I should have made it Imagination in JOvf O vOIilUiU Julo zL^Z/(5Zff 
Hardware —but Romance U Tom's pet word. ** 

He use* it every time he talks or thinks about his i l l usr Rjt r £ d a r j o h h r. neill 
businttm. 1 suggested to him that be meant imagi¬ 
nation, but he contended that imagination is not sufficiently believe any roan can sell anything that he himself can- 
inclusive. He said that romance, os be means it, b a rtsuit not appreciate; and to tbe average dealer there just .» 

of imagination plus activity and energy in applying it— could not be “ any such animal ” as a refrigerator at our 

making it work. There would not have been any story but price. Any box that would melt ice was a refrigerator • ^^^B 

for Tom; so I think his word ought to stand in the title. to him and the lowest price made the euai«t soles. It WP 

To grt to tbe narrative, however: When we tried to was a serious situation forme. 1 felt the responsibility, . 

market our line of high-grade family refrigerators through all right, V Jr/i N 

retail hardware stores we made the discouraging discovery 1 made u trip through the Middle Wot to find out, 

that the average hardware merchant is merely an order if I could, how the dealer might be educated to a wJL \ 

taker. He does not believe salesmanship is necessary in realization of the possibilities of our line. % ft A W 

hb busincsis. One of them told me, when 1 was trying to A few years ago 1 read The Education of the Will. I ^B 

explain to him how 1 thought he could increase his soles, by Jules Payot, a French psychologist, in which the 
that l was “plumb nutty M If I thought l could talk a man author proved conduaively—to roe—that our wills are 
into buying tan pounds of noils when he needed only five, not influenced by our intellects but by our emotions, 
or sell him a rake If he came in to buy a curr>vomb. Also, that we cannot influence the wills of others much 

Thu situation was a facer for me. because 1 had supplied by on intellectual appeal. It must be done by an appeal 
the Imagination that induced our firm to moke this expen- to the emotions. If you doubt the correctness of this 
sive line of refrigerators. I got my inspiration from one of conclusion remember that Uncle Toro’s Cabin, a love 

the early Potash & Perimutter stories, in which the famous story and an appeal to tbe emotions, brought home Jm W 

partners were paralyzed by the suggestion of an artistically the truth about slavery to thousands of people who » i4# otdm^t Lwt jtmw J*rvmmt o t 
inclined cutter that they put out a line of garments made of never could have been influenced by the logic or argu- rttm$ •• 

silk that cost five dollars a yard. They could not think in menu ugninst it. If the Suffragettes could get their 

prices higher than two dollars a yard. Some one with an cause into a love story they would win the vote in a year, as that- We come to look o 

imagination that could bridge the three-dollar gap saw the I tried to make the dealers on whom 1 called understand population as tbe high mark 

poefribQities of the idea, however, and the line was a winner, this angle of salesmanship. I tried to show them how to One day while looking ov« 

That episode stuck in my memory. Then, one day. a stir the emotion of thrift by playing up the ice and food Thomas Connor, out in Evan 
doctor who conducts a department of health In one of tbe saving features of our refrigerator; of concern for the every five hundred people in his town. 1 suspected some 

Chicago papers devoted a column to a discussion of family family health by emphasizing iu sanitary features and the peculiarity of the locality would account for such a showing, 

refrigerators. He said he bad had catalogues and letters freedom from the dangers of spoiled foods on account of 1 got oil the information obtainable; but the statistic* did 
from roost of tbe manufacturers of refrigerators, and they tbe low temperature and the circulation of dry air; of not show that Kvmnsburg was different in a business way 
told him of the beautiful finish of their products, but had pride by showing its quality and appearance. The response from any other town of twwity-five thousand population, 
nothing to say about how effective they were as heat to my efforts was a Joke. 

insulators. He emphasized the fact that the efficiency and One dealer out in Terre Haute, Indiana, Heard me through Tho Man Who Rodo a Hobby to Succoms 

safety ot a refrigerator depend on bow Iowa temperature and then handed me thi*: 

con bo maintained in the interior of it. “ Young man, there's a whole lot you don't know* about T WAS still speculating about the posihlc causes of Con- 

That, of course, is a question of materials and workman- tbe hardware business. There's nothing about a hardware 1 nori* big business in our refrigerators when, one evening 
ship. Tbe best of both can be had at a price. I believed w* stork to stir the emotions. It's as cold as nails. I've been at the dub, I met Joe Sullivan, an old friend of mine who 
could make a sufficient number of refrigerator users see the in the business ail my Life and 1 never saw but one sain makes suction sweeper*. We were discussing our salt's 
advantage* of paying this price to build up a profitable made by jolting a customer’s emotions. That was during trouble* when Sullivan mentioned that, though tbeir 
business in what would be the highest-grade refrigerator the panic of 1907. Old Steve Rawlins was considerably machines were generally handled by dry-goo da or house- 
made. I was sum the price would not be an obstade if wo down in tbe mouth on account of poor business and a crop furnishing stortss. the best dealer they had was a hardware 
could show that tbe value was there. And we had a double failure on his farm, just out of town. He came in here one man by the name of Tboraus Connor, in Evansburg. 1 
value to offer—that of tbe materials and workmanship, rainy day when Cus Sears, the town pesaimist, was hand- decided right then to go out and see Mr. Connor, hoping 
and tbe room important and sentimental value as a safe- ing out a dose of blues to every one who would listen to he might have some miracle-working plan that we could 
guard of tbe family health. him, giving a list of bonk failure*, telling how the country pass on to dealers in a general way and move our average 

was going to the dogs, and predicting a winter of famine up to one sale to each five hundred of the population. 
Looming From Potath *- Porlmuttor and pestilence. Well, I found that Connor hod a plan, sure enough; but. 

“Weil, he roused old Steve's emotions to such an extent os usual. It was the man behind tbe plan that counted 
rpHEN I bad to get th* other members of our company to that Steve bought thirty feet of rope from me, and w* found roost. 

1 iroogine tbe same things I did. It was the afommen- out afterward that he had mad* up his mind to hang him- I arrived in Evansburg one morning and nosed round a 
honed Potash & Perimutter situation over again, with the self and end it all; but on the way home be passed an auto- Little to size up the town and perhaps get some information 
figures in about the same proportion. One of our directors mobile that had skidded into the ditch, and the owner of about Connor from th* outside or from some competitor, 
owns a bank. I do not think he can imagine the refrigeru- th* machine borrowed Steve’s rope to use in pulling the car I dropped into the flmt hardware store 1 saw; and from 
tor scheme even now, though we have been paying dividends out of tbe mud. Seeing the other fellow's trouble cheered the gray-haired proprietor 1 found there were but three 
on the ides for some time. Steve up so much that he changed his mind and decided to hardware stores in Evansburg. Usually a town of tweniy- 

Wben we got to selling the refrigerators me found our stay with us a while longer. So he made a swing out of the five thousand people has six or more hardware stores. It 
ideas were all sound, but the problem was to get the infor- rope for his little granddaughter, who lives next door to developed that there had been six in Evansburg. Connor 
mation about our value* to enough buyers. Wc had the him. That s the only sale I have ever beard of having been had bought out one before be had been in business a year 
goods without a doubt. On made from a hardw are stock by working on and had been coaxed by tbe owners to take over two more 

temperature comparisons a man’s emotions.” within another year. This old veteran of tbo nail keg with 

with othnr makes under •'rs#r# w*r* I came back from that trip without much whom I talked said: 

identical condition*we had • ,mt mf enthusiasm; but 1 still believed there was “Along with all the other hardware men in town 1 

the best of all of them. The way ^ ^ our particular market, thought Tom Connor would be a funny joke when be 

drynees in our boxes could ra!f/ r#iM .. Eventually an advertising man with an undertook to run the bualne« lie inherited from his father, 

easily be demonstrated; ’ r Tl,k I imagination found us, sensed our problem It was a good businews, but Tom didn't like it and didn't 

abo tbe saving in ice. You T *1 4 and solved it by playing on the emotions of want it. When he quit college he went into busiuena in 

could see the air circulation \ A ,B the whole United Stale*—or. at least, that Chicago, and came back here only when hia father's illnoss 

by injecting into a refriger- F part of it which could buy our refrigerators made it neroaary. 

ator with gloss doors a little #l| > i by oar in advertisements in “Before the old roan died Tom was always talking about 

smoke just below the ice. j j W m’ monthly and weekly magazines that are romance in business. He often asked me whether there 

The smoke would drop to / gjjk, \ .: j read all over tbe country. was any romance in a hardware stock. I told him I'd never 

the bottom of the box, turn In passing 1 want to mention that he did known any. He said be was sure there must be some, but 

almost a square corner,drift F" * ay not worry about educating the dealer to an he didn’t have time to dig it out. He said hivAanted to get 

to the opposite side, flout / appreciation of our product. He went into a business that had some life in it. He thought it wxmld 

to the top, then flow back jmk straight to tbe user and depended on him to be good fun to sell women's hats or corsets, because you 

aero** tbe top and down help educate the dealer. could get twenty dollar* foT two dollars’ worth of goods 

over the ice, thus showing We had been going at the thing wrong and eighteen dollars' worth of imagination. He said you 

th* exact movement of the ,!■ M . I end first- It was mighty interesting to see could put same romance into a business of thut kind, 

air in circulation. jm " W J ****** dverti#in S man ’ 8 P lan worked out. “Naturally it didn't look as though the Connor hard- 

Pcrsonally I could pick W * 9 ■ In moat coses when a customer went to a ware business would last long in the hands of a youngster 

out ten users and sell to , ^ ^ dealer the sale was already half made. The like that. He hoped hi* dad would get well and let him go 

eight of them every time. m dealer simply repeated the arguments he got back to Chicago: but the old man died and Tom had the 

and there would not be a J * from our general advertising; and th* cus- hardware stock. When he saw he was in for it he started 

single objection to the ^ turner, having already rt*ponded to tbe same to find the romance— os he calls it—in the buelneas. That 

price; but the average ' arguments in print, quickly confirmed his was four yean ago. He either found it or made it. Now he 

dealer could not sell our previous resolution to buy, and tbe sale was has tbe biggest business in town. I’m holding on just 

refrigerators. I do not * * completed. Or, if the dealer had not been because 1 want a little something to do in ray old age, and 


influenced by our ad- 
vert Isl ng. t becustomer 
passed an our argu¬ 
ment* to the dealer, 
and the latter was very 
quick to learn from the 
roan or woman who 
had the money to 
spend. 

However, I've 
drifted away from 
Tom Connor. Before 
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Tom has made me a standing offer to takeover my hard¬ 
ware stock whenever 1 am ready to quit/' 

I made no further inquiring, but went straight for Con¬ 
nor’* *t otp. The minute I opened the door I saw that this 
store was different from any I had visited. To begin with, 
the office was located just inside the door, on the right, 
and was separated from the rent of the store by brass 
railing*—no partition*. 

I have seen but one other hardware store in which the 
arrangement of stock approached Connor’*, either In the 
attractiveness of display or the gct-at-ablc-ncaa of the 
goods. The opennea* of the office and its close combination 
with the store proper gave a very pleasing sense of impor¬ 
tance to the store. The location of the office at the front 
kept the clerks near the entrance when they were not busy 
with customer*. I have been In few hardware stores, even 
in larger cities, where it was not necessary to hunt up a ctork 
and coax him to wait on me. That never happens in 
Connor’* store. When I entered a man started from one 
of the desks in the office and met me before I had gone ten 
feet inside the door. 

44 Can 1 be of any service?” he inquired. 

M I'd like to see Mr. Connor,” I said. 

When he replied, “I'm Mr. Connor,” I was much sur¬ 
prised. He is barely of medium height—a commonplace- 
looking man, with the exception of h» eye*. They are alive 
and alight every minute, and they have a peculiar twinkle 
that makes you think Connor b a humorist. I guoa* ho is. 
He certainly has a good sense of proportion. After telling 
him my name and buainms I said: 


Old Stock Sold by New Methods 



" T’D LIKE to know how you sell proportionately twice a* 
1 many of our refrigerators as any other dealer we have. 
I own understand partly, just by glim psing your store. Both 
your store and your sales show a good stock of imagination.” 

"Come up to my den," he said. "I’m just aching for a 
chance to talk my huainea* to a man who can understand.” 

He took me up to 
a small private office 
on the second floor 
where he evidently 
did hi* thinking and 
hi* real work. After 
some preliminary' talk 
he told me hb whole 
story; and here are 
Bk £ | . some of the in teres t- 

%»- /i inf things he said: 

JB “I didn't want to 

be a hardware mer- 
chant. I wanted to 
get into some busincas 
BnbdU that had a lot of what 

I call romance in iL 
Romance in business 
is a bobby with me. 1 
think I originated the 
application of that 
word to business—at 
least in the sense in 
which I use it. I 
couldn't see that there 
was any such possi¬ 
bility In the hardware 
trade. It dealt only 
in commonplace utili¬ 
ties. But my father 
MB. died and left me hb 

business, and I had 
promised him to keep 

J itad Mmpplkmd t ft* ImmglmmtlmmTkmi ^ 

©~ wtem .o area* t*j. a.. c ™ ldn } h * v « don « 

L,m. h . - other™*. »nyw«y. 

I had no other re¬ 
sources and I couldn't have afforded to sacrifice the 
hialnew. I felt at the time that I was sacrificing myself. 

”Shortly after I inherited my father’s business I went to 
Chicago for a few day*, and on the train 1 met a million¬ 
aire manufacturer from that city. In our smoking-room 
talk he told me he had started In business as a retail 
merchant in an Indiana town, and that if by any chance 
he should ever go broke he'd go back to some good Lively 
town and start another fortune in the same way, because 
it would be so easy. 

“He said the possibilities were good and the competition 
aif, for the reason that nine out of every ten retailer* ought 
not to be in busineee. They appreciated neither it* possibil¬ 
ities nor its dignity. He said it was like taking candy from 
children to get all the best trade. He outlined some of hb 
methods. For instance, be suggested that if Mr*. Jones 
mme in to order a rake in the spring I might hand her a 
folder illustrating an ice-cream freezer, saying that warm 
weather would soon be here and that if she needed a freezer 
I was sure she would find this the best one to buy. He told 
me that he had often found that from forty to fifty per cent 
u( such seed planting brought sales. 



Thb soundod a good bit like A sixty mile* of Evansburg I've 

romance to me, and I gTew in- T sold lamps to nearly every 

terested. 1 came home and an- farmer who hadn’t some better 

alysed my stock and became . method of lighting. Many of 

enthusiastic. There waa plenty • them bought two; some, three, 

of romance in it, and I derided jHB^ ( 1 paid for my car. oil right, and 

to give a lot of dignity to the f\ f Br made acquaintances and won 

retail hardware business in thb jl J y — customers that 1 should never 

town. And I'm mighty glad thb i yJB £/m K\ * have had otherwise, 

business h one of utilities. I’d f dll ^ “Thb experience with lamps 

hate to be selling any goods that r J aP- /vBiIb’ suggested the idea that there 

didn't have real intrinsic and L .oi . im B ~ must be other articles that 

practical worth. I'd like to call j _JL ; flB^Bdy^ could be sold easier in the home 
thb a utility store instead of a I BPVIB. ^ than in the store, 

hardware store. Maybe I will. “ I decided to try flreleas rook- 

" The first thing I did m as to # ~ /Iff m 1 bought a small line of what 

arrange my store and office as 1 / —A I '* I decided were the best cookers 

you aaw them. Each clerk has I made, because I have more fun 

a small desk inside the railing. V \ ^ 4 \ if in selling quality stuff, and with 

That make* him something more \w^ B A my plan I needed a good margin 

lhanacountef-jumperinhbowii .# I j of profit. Beside*, a cheap fire- 

estimation and in the minds of the ff | less cooker, like a cheap refrig- 

emtovners. Then it waan’t bo an unprofitable thing 

much of a job to train the clerks 0 „ M0 ,^ mat T0td Mm t WmM •>,.*„* ir to sell under a money-back policy, 

into the idea that wo are soil- t / c..« r-ie • Mem /«#♦ l.»M f Ten “I tried my experiment on one 

ing service as well as hardware. *r wmiu wrnmm um j omt v jw of my customers whom I knew 

°In rearranging the stock I to be a very* careful housekeeper 

found we had a big supply of a brilliant-black colored and to have a strong influence in her neighborhood. I tele¬ 
varnish. My father had loaded up with it; but at that phoned her, asking her to come to the store at two o'clock 
time it had not been advertised and there was small demand if she wore coming downtown thut day. usl had something 
for it. 1 wanted to turn it Into money. It was a good tnureetbig to show her. I abo asked b«?r to do nothing 
article and 1 wondered why we didn't sail more of it. It about supplying herself with meat for dinner that evening, 
was intended to he used by the consumer in brightening Whether she had intended to come down town or not, my 
up things round the house, such us fly screen*, fixtures, and invitation and her curiosity brought her to the store at two 
so on. I imagined that the obstacle to larger sales was the o'clock. 1 hud ready u fine beef roast, u pan of biscuits, 
labor required to apply it. It's easy to touch up a fixture and tho radiating stone* properly heated, 
or two, but the average man or woman finds it mighty "After explaining to Mr* Brown tho operation of the 
tiresome to paint a doxrn window screens. cooker and its advantage* I put the radiators, roast and 

“So I worked out a plan, and advertised for boys who biscuits into the cooker, ctooed the lid and locked it with 
wanted to earn money during the spring vacation or after a small padbek, giving the key to Mrs. Brown. The bek 
school hours. I hud plenty of applicants. I picked out the was a littto piece of stage businou to assure her that the 
brightest boy in each neighborhood and instructed him to cooking was all done in the cooker, and it also prevented 
go to his netghboci and say to the housewife that be would anyone but Mrs. Brow n from opening the lid before the 
paint her window screen* for ten cents each; and that he right time. Then 1 told her we would send the cooker to 
and Tom Connor would guarantee that they would not her house at once, and asked her to open it when she was 
rust or look shabby for two years. just ready to serve dinner.” 

“It worked. Say a house had twenty screens. The boy • 

bought forty cents’ worth of the colored varnish and a Lotting tho Housewife Soil to Horeelf 

brush. From this investment and hi* work he got two dol¬ 
lar*. I taught the boys how to care for their brushes so ”T HAVE an idea she didn't think or talk much about 
they could use them for many jobs. There were a lot of A anything but that cooktf thereat of tlie afternoon; and 
screens painted that year. They needed it; but the house- she didn't let any servant open it cither. She bought the 
owners hadn't noticed it until It was suggested to them. cooker next day, and told me they Had never had such a 
"Our stock of cobred varnish was soon disponed of and delirious roast or such biscuits. The cost of the roast was 
more ordered. I suggested to the boys that they might included in the price of the cooker; but Mrs. Brown got 
also paint or stain porch furniture. This sold more stain, value received. Of course 1 used care in selecting my pros- 
paint and brushes, and had an unexpected effect: The pert*; but mighty few cookers have been returned, and 
newly painted screens and porch furniture made some of I've sent out a lot of them.” 

the houses look rather ahabby. They needed painting. ”A friend of mine tells me you sell a good many of his 
I beard of many of those cases through the boys, and went suction s woe pen," I suggested. 

after them. ” 1 do." he replied; " and that's another article you have 

“ It was easy to convince the bouse owner* of the supe- to tot the housewife sell to herself Ln her own home. Most 
riority of the ready-mixed paints we carry, but most women would rather spend twenty-five dollars for a hat 
painters want to mix their own lead and oil. I got hold of than for a sweeping machine. They have to see a bt of 
a few bright young painters and showed them how I could benefit* coming to them before they'll invest that much in 
keep them busy if they would use our paint. They saw the 
advantage of ray plan. They had me and the paint manu¬ 
facturer* behind them. To-day I think moet of the orders •• j00 t aa c *« ota.r 

for houaepainting ln Evansburg come through my store. r«UM*a rrw »* » 

“ I soon found possibilities in a hardware stock that I had cs#*~a Jte»* up ° 

never dreamed of. For instance, I wanted an automobile; 
but 1 wanted to buy it as an investment and make it pay 

for itself. One day I saw advertised a kerosene lamp that . 

burned gas from kerosene through a mantle, just as city 

gas is burned. It made the gas from the kerosene as it \ 

burned. It was said to give an eighty-candle-power light >2tW 

at a very low cost. It looked like just the thing for farmer* ^P/B^B^VUW 

if it could be properly demonstrated to them; hut you can't u 

effectually demonstrate a light Ln a store bt the daytime 1 l\jBgBB|B 

and farmer* arc not in town much at night. The only way f ', ^Br 1 !■ 

to demonstrate this lamp was in the farmer's home at , { JB - ▼fl 

ni * ht ' t> tj •- fa of 

“This lookod like my chance for an automobile. I got f V J f W 

one of the lamps and found it worked well, was simple to f' * - i j ■ 

operate, and offered a good profit. I secured an exclusive r' ‘^1 ' gfjjj 

agency for it and bought my auto. Every few days that A Jv pvl n 

fall I would load the tonneau with the lamps, which came Bi i \ 

packed in separate cartons. Then I’d get out into the Jr 

country. At each farmhouse I'd set up one of the lampe, 
fill it with oil, show the farmer’s wife bow to light it, and "9 
ask her to use it instead of the old lamps until I called for 
it. 1 also gave her some statistics about defective eyesight 
in farmers’ homes due to poor lighting. 

“You can imagine that when night came the whole family 
was interested in lighting that lamp; and when they found 
the room flooded with a beautiful white light you couldn't 
have taken that lamp away by force. 1 could cover thirty 
or forty miles of road a day easily, and within a radius of 
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any utensil for housework. And they are more or lees skep¬ 
tical of any demonstration you make in your store. They 
don't have to deal with cork, powdeT, and to on at home. 

" I picked out a machine that would really do the work, 
was durable, simple to operate, and could be trusted to 
perform its duty in the hand* of a novice. My plan is to 
ask the housewife to let me do her weekly cleaning. 1 send 
one of my men with the machine. He shows the house¬ 
wife how to work it and allows her to handle it herself. 
Then he exhibits, when be emptier the bag, the unseen 
dirt with which she has been Living, and calls her attention 
to the short time it has required to dean all her ruga and 
carpets more thoroughly than they have ever been cleaned. 

•'He tells her how this method saves her carpets and 
ruga and guards the health of her family-we've sold a lot 
of sweepers in homes where there are babies because we 
have convinced the mothers that their babies ought not to 
creep on floors that are not thoroughly denied of dust by 
the suction system. Then we leave the machine with the 
housewife, so that she may use it herself the next week. 
She usually buys it. 

M Now 1 am coming to your refrigerator," he said. 

“ One of your salesmen convinced me that you had the 
good*, though the prfbe b high— higher than that of any 
other refrigerator we have ever handled. I think that is 
one reason why I wanted to sell it. 

"Now the purchase of a refrigerator represents about 
the largest expenditure the average family makes for a 
household utility, and the sale is correspondingly diffi¬ 
cult—especially because the average man or woman looks 
on any box that will hold ice os a refrigerator. I made up 
my mind that every possible buyer I could reach would 
have to be educated in the principles of ice refrigeration. 
Hut you can't forco this information on a customer. You 
have to make him want it. 

"The minute you approach a man or a woman with a 
suggestion to buy, the person approached bon guard against 
that particular suggestion and prepares to resist iL That's 
human nature. So I evolved a plan to work up to the 


refrigerator by way of some other merchandise, bo as not to 
rouse the buyer's antagonism to my refrigerator suggestion 
and then have to overcome that antagonism. 

"The efficiency idea in all aorta of work was just attract¬ 
ing public attention, and 1 thought it migbt be applied to 
housework. So I started a home-efficiency department 
and coached one of my men as an efficiency expert. My 
idea was to announce to the housewife that our efficiency 
expert would make a survey of her home and suggest ways 
and means for making the work of her household help more 
efficient, calling attention to the fact that her husband 
adopted in his office every device for economizing time and 
labor, while moot housework is still done in a more or itaa 
primitive way. Our expert would, we planned, among 
other thingB, suggest the installation of a sanitary refrig¬ 
erator wherever one was Lacking. 

M I had, under various pretexts, visited several kitchens, 
and I had gone through our stock looking for device* that 
might be advantageously used in the average kitchen to 
expedite and lighten the work. 

“You'd be surprised at the sperialties in u hardware 
stock that would increase tho efficiency of the house- 
worker—devices about which the average housewife knows 
nothing. She doesn't know about them because so few 
hardware specialties or staples are advertised, and fewer 
are properly advertised. Incidentally tbat'a one reason 
why there ore so few good retail hardware salesmen. I've 
noticed that in line* which are well advertised the manu¬ 
facturers. directly and through the consumer, educate the 
retailer and his rJerks to an appreciation of tho advertised 
goods and of efficient ways to sell them. That develops a 
lot of good salesmanship in those lines. 1 hope more hard¬ 
ware manufacturer* will take to advertising.*' 

"Do you like to handle advertised articled?" 1 asked. 

"Do I! The minute I sc* an article in my line adver¬ 
tised I stock it. And I've taught this town that anything 
which is advertised can be bought here. 

"To get back to my plan, however—it looked like a 
winner. So we started to experiment in a small way, and 


w* soon ran against the fact that the average woman 
doesn't take up readily with innovations In household 
method*. She doesn't need to be coaxed or educated to 
buy a seventy-five-dollar gown or a ten-dollar comet or a 
twenty-dollar hat. She buys those things In obedience 
to instinct apparently. Seventy-five dollars for a refrig¬ 
erator or ten dollars for kitchen utensils is ‘something else 
again.' 

"A man will take to the efficiency idpa foT the household 
because he's accustomed to it In hb office or factory. 1 
almost made the mistake of trying to work this plan 
through the husband. Of course the wife would have 
fought it to a finish; and it would have been a quick finish, 
because tho home b her department. 

"It occurred to me that it was a question of style which 
made the corset or hat or gown sale so easy. So 1 thought: 
'Let's make home efficiency fashionable!' That was the 
hinge of the whole scheme. We have a very active Woman's 
Club here, and the members have been devoting their 
energise to what they call civic hotnwcleaning- getting 
ordinances passed to regulate garbage and refuse dumps, 
manure piln*. thn hours of labor of municipal employee*, 
and so on. 

" I got myself invited to make a talk at one of their meet¬ 
ing*. I praised all they had done for tho city, but sug¬ 
gested that they might accomplish even bigger results for 
themselves individually, and for the city as a whole, by 
increasing the efficiency of their own homo working force, 
over which they had absolute and Intimate control. 1 
explained that tho nature of my burincss had set me to 
thinking along thb line, and that I had even gone bo far as 
to establish u household-efficiency department. 

"The idea caught them and they appointed a committee 
to formuLate a campaign for the promulgation of it. House¬ 
hold efficiency became stylish! The committee asked me 
for assistance and I gave it. Also, l sent to every woman in 
town an announcement of our efficiency department. That 
department had to work overtime, and we educated another 
expert. (Ctaciudii on Pa«« 40) 
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T HE shabby-gen¬ 
teel little houses 
of the Applan 
Way, in Cambridge, 
whose window-eyes 
with their blue-green 
lid* had watched 
Bennie Hooker come 
and go, trudging back 
and forth to lecture* 
and recitations, first as 
boy and then os man, 
for twenty years, must 
have blinked with 
amazement at the 
sight of the little pro¬ 
fessor as he started on 
the afterward famous 
Hooker Expedition to 
Labrador in search of 
the Hying Ring. For 
the five day* following 
Thornton's unexpected 
visit Bennie, existing 
without sleep and al¬ 
most w ithout food save 
for hb staple of ready- 
to-serve chocolute, was 
tlir center of a whirl of 
hooka, logarithms and 
calculations in thcUni- 
versity Library, and 
constituted himself an 
unmitigated, if re¬ 
spected, pest at the 
Cambridge Observa¬ 
tory. Moreover and 
this was the mast icon¬ 
oclastic spectacle of 
all to his conservative 
pedagogical neighbor* 
in the Applan Way 
telegraph boys on 
bicydes kept rushing 
to and fro in a stream 
between thn Hooker 
boarding house and 
Harvard Square at all 
hour* of the day and 
night. For Bennie had 
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lost no time, and had instAntiy started in upon the 
same series of experiments to locate the origin of the 
phenomena which had shaken the globe as had been 
made use of by Professor von Schwenitz at the direc¬ 
tion of General von Helmuth, the Imperial German 
Commissioner for War, at Mainz. The result had 
been approximately identical, and Hooker had satis¬ 
fied himself that somewhere in the center of Labrador 
his fellow scientist—the discoverer of the Lavender 
liay —wus conducting the operations that had re¬ 
sulted in the dislocation of the earth's axis and 
retardation of its motion. Killed with a pure and 
unselfish scientific joy, it bocamn hb sole and im¬ 
mediate ambition to find the man who had done thc*e 
things, to shake him by the bond, and to compare 
note* with him upon tho now solved problems of 
thermic induction and of atomic disintegration. 

But how to get there? How to reach him? For 
Prof. Btnnio Hooker had never been a hundred 
miles from Cambridge in hb life, and a journey to 
Labrador seemed almost os difficult a* an attempt to 
reach the polo. Off again then to the University 
Library, with pale but polite young ladies hastening 
to fetch him atlases, charts, guidebooks and works 
dealing with sport and travel, until at last tbe great 
scheme unfolded itself to hb mind — the scheme that 


out. 
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was to result in the perpetuation of atomic disintegra¬ 
tion for the us« of mankind and tbe subsequent 
alteration of civilization. both political and economic. 
Innocently, ingeniously, ingenuously, he mapped it all 
No one must know what he was about. Oh.no! He 
must steal away, in disguise if nwd bo, and reach Pax alone. 
Three would be a crowd in that communion of scientific 
thought! He must take with him the notes of hb own exper¬ 
iments, the diagrams of hb apparatus, and hb precious 
zirconium; and he must return with the great secret of 
utomic disintegration in his breast,ready, with the discover¬ 
er's permission. to give it to the dry and thirsty world. And 
then, indeed, the earth would blossom like tho rose! 

A strange sight, the start of the Hooker Expedition! 

Doctor Jelly's colored housemaid hod just cost u pail 
of blue-gray suds over hb front steps it was six-thirty 
a. m. and was on the point of resignedly kneeling and 
swabbing up tbe doctor's porch when she saw* tho door of 
the protestor's residence open cautiously and a curious 
human exhibit, the like of which had ne'er before been anon 
on sea or land, surreptitiously emerge. It was Prof. 
Bennie Hooker disguised os n salmon fisherman! Over 
a brand-new sportsman'* Knickerbocker auit of screaming 
yellow check he had donned an English mackintosh. On 
hb legs were goiters, and on hw head a helmetlike affair of 
cloth with a vbor in front and another behind, with ear 
tub* fastened at trie crown with a piece of black ribbon— 
in other words a Glengarry. The suit bad been msn- 
ufat lured in Harvard Square, and was a triumph of 
sartorial art on th* part of one who had never been nearer 
to a real fisherman than tbe colored 
fashion plate* of various publica¬ 
tions. However, it did BUKX»»t a 
sportsman of tbe variety usually 
portrayed in the comic supplements, 
and, to complete the picture, in Pro¬ 
fessor Hooker's hands and under hb 
arms were yellow pigskin bugs and 
rod cases, so that he lookod like the 
show window of a hamens store. 

"Fo' de land sakes!" exclaimed 
the Jellys' colored maid, oblivious 
of her suds. "Fo' de Lawd! Am 
dal PerfoBcr Hookey?" 

It was! But a new and glorified 
profenaor, with a soul thrilling to thp 
joy of discovery and romance, with 
a flash in hb eyes, and the savings of 
ten years in a large roll in hb left- 
hand Knickerbocker pocket. 
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reappeared on deck under the mistaken imprtaaion that 
they had reached the end of the voyage, for he wan unfa¬ 
miliar with the topography of the St. I-awrence, and in fact 
had very vague ideas as to distances and the time required 
to traverse them by rail or boat. At the Godbout the 
Druro dropped a hahitau or two, a few boatloads of 8tt*t-l 
rods, craws of crockery and tobacco, and then thrust her 
bow out into tbe stream and steered down river, rounding 
at length the Pointe dee Monts and 
winding in behind the Isles des Oeufs 
to the River Penteeoute, where she 
deposited some more bald tana, Includ¬ 
ing a priest in a black soutane, who 
somewhat incongruously waa smok¬ 
ing a large cigar. Then, nosing through 
a fog bank and breaking out at last 
into sunlight again, she steamed across 
and put in past the Carousel, thnt pic- 
turtwque and rocky hpadland, into 
Seven Island* Bay. Here she an¬ 
chored, and having discharged cargo, 
steamed out by the Grande Boule, 
where eighteen miles beyond the 
islands Rennie saw the pilot house of 
tho old St. Olaf, of unhappy memory, 
Just lifting above the water. 

He had emnrgod from tho retire¬ 
ment of his stateroom only on being 
asked by the steward for his ticket and 
learning that the Druro was nearing 
the end of her journey. For nearly 
two days he had been Submerged in 
Soddy on The Interpretation of Ra- 
/ I dium. The Druro was running along 
a sandy, low-lying beach about half a 
mile offshore. They were nearing the 
mouth of a wide nver. The volume of 
black fresh water from tho Moisio 
rushed out into the St. Lawrence until 
it met the green sea water, causing a 
sharp demarcation of color and a no 
lens pronounced conflict of natural 
forces. For, owing to the pressure of 
the tide against tho solid mam of the 
frtwh stream, acres of water unex¬ 
pectedly boiled on all sides, throwing 
geysers of foam twenty feet or more 
into the air, and then subsided. Off 
the point the engine bell rang twice, 
and the Druro came to a pause. 

Bennie, standing in tbe bow in his 
sportsman’s cap and waterproof, hug¬ 
ging his rod cam to his breast, 
watched while a heterogeneous fleet 
of canoee, skiffs and sailboats came 
racing out from shore, for the steamer 
does not land here, but hangs in tho 
offing and lighters its cargo ashore. 
Leuding the lot was a sort of whale¬ 
boat propelled by two oars on one 
aide and one on the other, and in the 
stern sheets sat a rosy-cheeked, good- 
natured looking man with a smooth- 
shaven face who Bennie knew must 
be Malcolm Holliday. 

M Hello, cap!” shouted Holliday. 
“Any passenger*?" 

Assisted by tbe head porter, und staggering under the Tbe captain from the pilot house waved contemptuously 
weight of his new rod cas» and other impedimenta. Bennie in Bennie's general direction. 

boarded tbe Druro on Thursday morning, engaged a "Howdy!" said Holliday. " What do you want? What 
stateroom and purchased a ticket for Seven Inlands, which can I do for you?” 

is the nearest harbor to the mouth of the River Moisic. “I thought I'd try a little salmon fishing," shrieked 

She was a large and comfortahle river steamer of about Rennie hack at him. 

eight hundred and fifty Ions, and from her appearance Holliday shook his head. " Sorry," he bellowed; M river's 
belied the fact that she was the connecting link between leased. Besides, tbe officers* are here." 
civilization and tbe deeolate and ice-clad wastes of tbe Far "Oh!" answered Bonnie ruefully. "I didn't know. I 
North, as in fact she was. The captain regarded Bennie supposed I could fish anywhere." 

with indifference, if not disrespect, grunted. and ascending "WfO v you can't!" snapped Holliday, puzxlcd by the 
to tbe pilot house blew the whistle. Quebec, with it* teem- little man's curious appearance. 

ing wharves and crowded shipping, overlooked by the "I suppose I can go ashore, can’t I?" insisted Bennie 

cliffs that made Wolfe famous, slowly fell behind. Off their somewhat indignantly. "I'll just take a comping trip 
leeward bow the Isle of Orleans swung nearer and swept then. I'd like to see the big salmon cache up at the forks 
past, its neat hom<*tt*ads inviting the weary traveler to if I can’t do anything else." 

pastoral repo*. The river cleared. Low. farm-dad ahon* • A |,* f the St. Uwn-D« .ad the Ubndor e«* . .laon 
began to slip by. The few tourists and returning habitans fotu-nusn Is always spoken of by entire* and local MtldenlaaAaa 
settled themselves in the bow and made ready for tbeir "«*«**,*’ ifc* n«*on i«u*g u»ai t=»*i «.f ihe spuriousa who *Wt 
vovaae thwe material* English sruiy oftoeni. lfenoe wdaiun feheffnitu 

*7* ' ... , . . . , . arc uuivennJly termed “offloetM,** and a hahitau will deaenbe 

There would have been much to internet the ordinary' o„. who kav.. routed a curtain river us "Us ofiner, 

American traveler In this comparatively unfrequented d< to MsisU" or “Us sfirirrs tU Jran," 


theories until they were making no 
progrww whatever- which was pre¬ 
cisely what the astute and plausible 
Count von Koenitz, the German Am- 
liaasador, had planned and intended. 

The Flying Ring did not again 
appear, and in spite of tbe uncontro¬ 
verted testimony of Acting Consul 
Quinn, Mohammed Ben Ali el Bod, 
and a thousand others who had actu¬ 
ally seen the Lavender Ray, people be¬ 
gan gradually, almost unconsciously, to assume that the de¬ 
struction of tho Atlas Mountains had been the work of an un¬ 
suspected volcano and that the priwsmee of the Flying Ring 
had been a coincidence and not the cuuoe of the disruption. 
So the incident passed by and public attention refocused 
itself upon the conflict on the plains of Chftloim-eur-Marne. 
Only Bill Hood, Thornton, and a few others in the secret, 
together with the President, tbe Cabinet, and the mem¬ 
bers of Conference No. 1 and of Conference No. 2. truly 
apprehended the significance of what had occurred and 
realized that either war or the human race must pas s away 
forever. But no one at all, save only the German Ambas¬ 
sador and the Imperial German Commuwioners, suspected 
that one of the nations had conceived and was putting into 
execution a plan designed to result in the acquirement of the 
secret of how tbe earth could be rocked and in the capture 
of the discoverer. For the Sea Fox, bearing the German 
expeditionary force, had sailed from Amsterdam three 
days after tho conference held at Mainz between Professor 
Von SchwenlC* and General von Helmuth, and having 
safely rounded the Orkneys was now already well on its 
course toward Labrador. Bennie Hooker, however, was 
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Instantly Holliday scented something. "Another fellow 
after gold,’' he muttered to himself. 

Just at that moment, the tide bring at the ebb, a hun¬ 
dred acres of green water off the Drum's bow broke into 
whirling waves and jots of foam again. AH about them, 
and a mile to seaward, these merry men danced by the 
score. Bennie thrilled at the beauty of it. The whaleboat 
containing Holliday waa now right under the ship’s bows. 

"I want to look round anyhow." expostulated Bennie. 
“I’ve come all the way from Boston." He felt himself 
treated like a criminal, felt the suspicion In Holliday’s eye. 

Holliday laughed. "In that case you certainly deserve 
sympathy." Then he hesitated. "Oh, well, come along," 
he said finally. " We'll ace what we can do for you." 

A rope ladder had been thrown over the side and one of 
the sailors now lowered Bennie's luggage into the boat. 
The professor followed, avoiding with difficulty stepping 
on hb mackintosh as he climbed down the slippery rounds. 
Holliday grasped his hand and yanked him to a seat in 
the stern. 

"Yea," he repeated, "if you've come all the way from 
Beaton I guess we’ll have to put you up for a few day* 
anyway." 

A crate of canned goods, a parcel of mail and a huge bundle 
of newspaper* were deposited in the bow. Holliday waved 
hb hand. The Druro churned the water and swung out 
Into midstream again. Bennie looked curiously after her. 
To the north lay a sandy shore dotted by a scraggy forest 
of dwarf spruce and birch. A few Ashing huts and a mass 
of wooden ahantia fringed the forest. To the east, sea¬ 
ward, many mile* down that great stretch of treacherous, 
sullen river waited a gray bank of fog. But overhead the 
air was crystalline with that sparkling, scratchy bril¬ 
liance that b found only in northern climes. Nature seemed 
hard, relentless. With hb feet entangled in rod cases Pro- 
fwwor Hooker wondered for a moment what on earth he 
was there for, landing on this inhospitable coast. Then hb 
eyas sought the genial face of Maloolm Holliday and hope 
sprang up anew. For there is that about this geniul fron¬ 
tiersman that drawn all men to him alike, be they Scotch 
or F.nglbh, Canadian habitans or Montagnab, and he b 
the king of the coast, as hb father was before him .or as was 
old Peter McKenzie, the head factor, who incidentally cast 
the best salmon fly ever thrown east of Montreal or south 
of Ungavu. Bennie found comfort in Holliday's smile ami 
felt toward him as a child doe* toward its mother. 

They neared shore and ran alongside a ramshackle pier, 
up the slippery poles of which Bennie wan instructed to 
clamber. Then, dodging rotten boards and treacherous 
places, ha gained the sand of the beach and stood at last on 
Labrador. A group of Montagnab picked up the profes¬ 
sor's luggage and beuded by Holliday they started for the 
latter's house. It wns a strange and amusing landing of on 
expedition the results of which have revolutionized the life 
of the inhabitants of the entire globe. No such Incon¬ 
spicuous event has ever had so momentous a conclusion. 
And now when Malcolm Holliday make* his yearly trip 
home to Quebec, to report to the firm of Holliday Brothers, 
who own all the nets far east of Anticosti, he spends hours 
at the Club de* Voyageuni, recounting in detail ail the cir¬ 
cumstance* surrounding the arrival of Prof«eor Hooker 
and bow he took him for a gold hunter. 

"Anyhow," he finbhes. "I knew be wnsn't a salmon 
fisherman in spite of hb rods and case*, for he didn’t know 
a Black Dose from a Thunder and Lightning or a Jock 
Scott, and he thought you could catch salmon with a 
worm!" 

It was wholly true. Bonnie did suppose one killed the 
king of game fish ns he had caught minnows in lib child¬ 
hood. and hb geologic rrawarche* in ths Harvard Library 
had not taught him otherwise. Neither had his tailor. 

" My dear fellow," said Holliday as they imoked their 
pipes on the narrow board piazza at the Post, “of course 
rU help you all I can, but you've come at a bad season of 
the year all round. In the first place, you’ll be eaten alive 
by black Hies, gnaw and mosquitoes." He slapped vigor¬ 
ously a* be spoke. " And you'll have the devil of a job get¬ 
ting canoe men. You aee all the Montagnab are down here 


at the settlement 'making their mass.' Once a year they 
leave the bunting grounds up by the Divide and beyond 
and come down river to '/air* fa mem*'—it’s a religious 
duty with ’em. They're very’ religious, as you probably 
know—a fine lot. too. take ’em altogether, gentle, obedient, 
industrious, polite, cheerful, and fair to middling honest. 
They have a good deal of French blood—a bit diluted, but 
it's there." 

"Can't 1 get a few to go along with me?" asked Bennie 
anxiously. 

"That's a qiKwtion," answered the factor meditatively. 
"You know how the birds—bow caribou—migrate every 
year. Well, the** Montagnab are just like them. They 
have a regular routine. Each man ha* a line of traps of lib 
own. all the way up to the Height of Land. They all go up 
river In the autumn with their winter’s supply of pork, 
flour, tea. powder, leud. axe*, filto, rosin to mend their 
rune**, and costoreuro made out of beaver glands, you 
know —to take away the smell of their hands from the 
baited traps. They go up in famlluw, six or seven canoes 
together, and as each man reach** hb own territory his 
canoe drop* out of the proctsaion and he make* a camp for 
hb wife and babies. Then be spends the winter six or 
seven months in the woods following hb line of trap*. 
By and by the Ice goes out and he begins to want some 
society. He hasn't seen a priest for ten months or so, and 
he’a afraid of the loup^arou, for all I know. So he come* 
down river, takes hb Newport season here at Motsie, and 
goes to moss and staves off the loup^arou. They're all 
here now. Maybe you can get a couple to go up river and 
maybe you can’t." 

Then observing Bennie's ernst fallen expression, he added: 

" But we'll see. Perhaps you cun get Marc SL Ange and 
Edouard Moreau, both good fellows. They’ve mode their 
mass and they know the country from here to Ungava. 
There's Marc now f- Here you. Marc St. Ange." A 
swarthy, lithe Montagnab was coming down the road, 
and Holliday addrewu>d him rapidly in habiun French: 
"Thb gentleman wisbw to go up river to the forks to see 
the big cache. Will you go with him?" 

The Montagnab bowed to Professor Hooker and pon¬ 
dered the suggestion. Then he gesticulated toward the 
north and seemed to Bennie to he telling a long story. 

Holliday laughpd again. "Marc says hr will go," he 
commented shortly. " But be says also that if the great 
father of the marionette* b angry he will come back." 

" What doe* he mean by that?" asked Bennie. 

"Why. when the aurora borealis Northern Light* 
playB in the sky the Indiana always say that the marion¬ 
ettes are dancing. About three weeks ago we had some 
electrical dbturbuncp* up here and a kind of an earthquake. 
It scared these Indians silly. There w as a tremendous dis¬ 
play, almost like a volcano. It beat anything I ever saw, 
and I’ve been here fifteen year*. The Indiana said the 
father of the marionette* was angry because they didn’t 
dance enough to suit him. and that be was making them 
dance. Then some of them caught a glimpse of a shooting 
star, or a comet or something, and called it the father of 
the marionette*. They hod quite a time— held masses, and 
■o on • and were really quite cut up. But the thing b over 
now, except for the regular, ordinary dbplay." 

"When can they be ready?" inquired Bennie eagerly. 

"To-morrow morning/' replied Holliday. "Marc will 
engage hb uncle. They're all right. Now bow about an 
outfit? But don't talk any more about salmon. I know 
what you're after—it's gold!" 

The moon was still hanging low over the lire at four 
o'clock the next morning when three block and silent 
shadows emerged from the factor’s house and made their 
way. cautiously and with difficulty, acroaa the sand to 
where a canoe had been run into the riffle* of the beach. 
Marc came first, carrying a sheet-iron stove with a collapsi¬ 
ble funnel; then hb Uncle Edouard, shouldering a bundle 
consisting of a tent and a couple of sacks of Hour and pork; 
and lastly Professor Hooker with hb mackintosh and rifle, 
entirely unaware of the fact that hb careful guides had 
removed all the cartridges from hb luggage U»t he should 
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shoot too many caribou and so spoil the winter's food 
supply. It was cold, almost frosty. In the black flood of 
the river the stArs burned with a chill, wavering light. 
Bennie put on Ids mackintosh with a shiver. The two 
guides quietly piled the luggage in the center of the canoe, 
arranged a seat for their passenger, picked up their paddles, 
shoved off and took their place* in bow and stern. 

No light* gloumod in the windows of Mobie. The lap 
of the ripple* against the birch side of the canoe, the gurgic 
of the waur round the paddle bliide*. and the ruah of the 
bow w, after it had paused on the withdraw, it leuped for¬ 
ward on the stroke were the only sound* that broke the 
deathlike silence of the setniareUc night. Bennie struck a 
match, and it (lured red against the black water a* he lit hb 
pipe, but he felt a great stirring within hb little breast, a 
great courage to dare, to do. for he was off. really off. on hb 
greut hunt, hb search for the secret thut would remake the 
world. With the current whbpering against its sides the 
canoe swept in a wide circle to midstream. The moon was 
now partially obscured behind the treetop*. To the east u 
faint glow made the horizon seem blacker than ever. Abend 
the wide waste of the dark river seemed like an engulf¬ 
ing chasm. Drowsiness enwrapped Professor Hooker, a 
drow Mines* intensified by the rhythmic swinging of the 
pnddks and the pile of bodding against which he reclined. 
He closed hb eye*, content to be driven onward toward 
the region of hb hopes, content almost to fall asleep. 

"Hi!" suddenly whispered Marc St. Ange. "Votid/ 
The Father of the Marionette*!" 

Bennie awoke with a start that almost upset the canoe. 
The blood rushed to hb face and sung in hb ears. 

"Where?" be cried. "Where?" 

"Att aorrf," answered Marc. "But he descends!” 

Professor Hooker stared in the direction of Marc's 
uplifted paddle. Was he deceived? Was the wish father 
to the thought? Or did he really see at an immeasurable 
dbtance upon the horizon a quickly dying trail of orange- 
yellow light? He rubbed hb eyes— lib heart beating 
wildly under hb sportsman's suiting. But the north was 
black beyond the coming dawn. 

Old Edouard grunted. 

"Thou art a fool!" ho muttered to hb nephew, and 
drove hb paddle deep into the water. 

Day broke with staccato emphasis. The sun swung up 
out of Europe and burned down upon the canoe with n 
heat *o equatorial in quality that Bennie discarded both 
hb mackintosh and hb sporting jacket. Ail signs of human 
life had disappeared from the distant banks of the river 
and the bow of the canoe faced a gray-blue flood emerging 
from a wilderness of scrubby tree*. A few gulls flopped 
their way const ward and at rare intervals a salmon leaped 
and slashed the slow-moving surface into a bailing circle; 
but for the rest their surroundinga were as set, as immo¬ 
bile. as the painted scenery of a stage, save where the 
current swept the scattered promontories of the shore. But 
they moved steadily north. So wearied was Bennie with 
the unaccustomed light and fresh air that by ten o’clock 
he felt the day must be over, although the sun had not 
yet reached the zenith. Unexpectedly Marc and Edouard 
turned the canoe quietly Into a shallow and beached her on 
a spit of whitesand. In three minute* Edouard had a small 
fire snapping and handed Bennie a cup of tea. How won¬ 
derful it seemed a grmuin* elixir! And then he felt the 
stab of a mosquito, and putting up hb hand found it 
blotched with blood. And the black flies came abo. Soon 
ths professor was tramping up and down, waving hb hand¬ 
kerchief and clutching wildly at the air. Then they pushed 
off again. 

The sun dropped westward os they turned bend after 
bend, disclosing ever the same view beyond. Shadows of 
rocks and tree* began to jut aero** the eddw*. A great 
heron, us hig os an oatrich, or so he seemed, arose awk¬ 
wardly and flapped off, trailing yards of legs behind him. 
Then Bennie put on first hb jacket and then hb mackin¬ 
tosh. He realized that hb hands were numb. The sun was 
now only a foot or so above the sky line. 

Thb time it was Marc who grunted and thrust th* canoe 
toward the river's edge with a sideways push. It grounded 
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on a belt of sand and th*y dragged it oihorr. Bennie. who 
had been looking forward to the night with vivid apprehen¬ 
sion, now discovered to his great happiness that the chill 
won keeping away the black flic*. Joyfully he assisted in 
feathering dry sticks, driving tent peg*, and picking reindeer 
mow, for bedding. Then a# darkness* fell Edouard fried eggs 
und bacon, and with their boot* off and their stockinged 
feet toasting to the blaze thu three men ate a* becomes 
men who haw labored fifteen hours In the open air. They 
drunk tin cut» of srulding tea, a pint ut a time, and found 
it good; and they* smoked their pipe* with their backs 
propped against the tree trunks and found it heaven. Then 
us the stars came out and the woods behind them anupped 
with strange noise* Edouard took his pipe from hisnvouth. 

"It's getting cold/' said he. “The marionettes will 
dunce to-night." 

Bennie hoard him os if arrow a great, yawning gulf. 
Even the firelight seemed hundreds of yards away. The 
little profcwor was "all in,” and he sat with hit* chin 
dropped again to hi# chest, until he heard Marc exclaim: 

M >w .if Tn* > dancer 

He raised his eyre. Just across the black, silent sweep of 
the river three giant prismatic searchlight* were playing 
high towiird the pokutar, such searchlight* as the gods 
might be using in *<ime monstrous game. They wavered 
here ami there, shifting and dodging, faded and sprung up 
again, till Bennie, dizzied, closed his eyre. The light* were 
aliU dancing in the north a* he stumbled to his couch of 
mom. 

"Always the marionette*!*' whispered Marc gently, an 
be might to a child. M Good-night, monsieur.*' 

The tent was hot and dazzling white above hi* Head 
when low voice*, footstep* and the clink of tin against iron 
aroused the peofereor from a profound coma. Thn guide* 
hud already loaded the canoe and wpre waiting for him. 
The nun was high. Apologetically he pulled on hi* boots, 
and stepping to tha aand dashed the icy water into hi* 
fare. Hi* muscle* groaned and ruspod. Hi* nock refused 
to rrepond to hi* <k*ire* with it* accustomod elasticity. 
But Ho drank Hi* tea and downed hi* scrambled **gg* with 
an enthusiasm unknown in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Marc gave him 11 hand into the canoe and they were off. 
And the day had begun. 

The river narrowed somewhat and the shorcu grew more 
rocky. At noon they lunched on another KnrnispU. At 
•unset they saw a caribou. Night came. "Always the 
marionette*.'' Thus packed nine days—like a dream to 
Bennie; and then came the first adventure. 

It was about four o'clock on the afternoon of the tenth 
day of their trip up the Moiaie when Marc suddenly 
stopped paddling and gazed intently shoreward. After a 
moment he said something in a low tone to Edouard, and 
they turned the canoe and drove it rapidly toward a small 
cove half hidden by 
rock*. Bennie, strain¬ 
ing hi* eyes, could see 
nothing at first, but 
whan the canoe wo* hut 
ten yards from shore 
he caught sight of the 
motionless figure of a 
man, lying on hia face 
with hk head nearly In 
the water. Marc turned 
him over gently, but 
the limbs fell limp, one 
leg at u grotesque ungle 
to the knee. Bennie saw 
instantly that it was 
broken. The Indian’s 
face was white and 
drawn, no doubt with 
pain. 

"Hr is dead!” said 
Marc slowly, crowdng 
himself. 

Edouard shrugged 
his shoulders and 
fetched a small (task of 
brandy from the pro- 
feasor's suck. Forcing 
open the jaws he 
poured a few drops into 
the man's mouth. The 
Indian choked and 
opened hi* eyes. 

Edouard grunted. 

"Youth think* it 
know* everything," he 
remarked scornfully. 

Thus they found 
Nichieun, without 
whom Bennie might 
never have accom¬ 
plished the object of hk 
quest. It took three 
day* to nurse the half¬ 
dead and altogether 


starved Montagnais back to life, but he received the len¬ 
der «*t care. Marc shot n young caribou and gave him lbe 
blood to drink, and made a ragout to put the flreh back on 
his bone*. Meanwhile the profreaor slept long hours on the 
more and took a much-needed rest. And by degrees they 
learned from Nichieun the story of his misfortune—the 
stop' that forms a part of the chronicle of the expedition, 
which can be read at the Smithsonian Institution. 

He was a Montagnais he said, with a line of traps to the 
northeast of the Height of Land, and last winter he had 
had very bad luck indeed. There Had been Ire* and kws 
in his trap* and he had seen no caribou. So be had taken 
his wife, who was sick, and had gone over into the Nas- 
copce country for food, and tbere his wife had died. So be 
had made up hk mind very late in the season to come 
down to Maisic and make hi* mass and get a new wife, and 
start a fresh lino of trap* in tbe autumn. AU the other 
Montagnais hod descended the river in their canoes long 
before, so he was alone. His provisions had given out and 
he saw no caribou. He began to think be would surely 
starve to dcuth. And tben one evening, on the point just 
above their prreent camp, he hud wen a caribou and shot 
it, but he had been too weak to take good aim and hud 
only broken Itashoulder. It lay kicking among tbe bowlders, 
pushing Itself along by its hindlegs, and he had f cured that 
It would escape. And In his haste to reach It he had slipped 
on a wet rock and fallen and broken hk leg. In spite of the 
pain be had cTawled on, and then Had taken place a wiki, 
terrible fight for Ufe between the dying man and the dying 
beast. 

He could not remember all that bad occurred he had 
been kicked, gored and bitten; but finally ho hod got a 
grip on it* throat and slashed it with his kntfa. Tben. 
lying there on the ground bcaida it, ha drank its blood and 
cut off the raw flesh in strips for food. Finally one day he 
had crawled to the river for water and had fainted. 

The professor and hk guides made for the Indian a hut 
of rocks and hark, and threw a great pile of more into the 
comer of it for him to lie on. They carved a splint for hi* 
leg and bound it up, and cut a huge Heap of firewood for 
him. smoking caribou meat and hanging it up In the hut. 
Somebody would come up river and find him, or If not, the 
three men would pick him up on their return. For this waa 
right and the law of the woods. But never a word of par¬ 
ticular intercut to Prof. Bennie Hooker did he speak 
until the night before their departure, although the reason 
and manner of hk speaking were natural enough. It hap¬ 
pened as follows; But first It should be* mud that the No*- 
copeeu are an Ignorant and barbarous tribe, dirty and 
treacherous, upon whom tbe Monlagntm look down with 
contempt and scorn. They do not even wear civilized 
clothes, and their ways are Dot the ways of In boiu suaropr*. 
They have no priests; they do not come to tbe coast; and 


the Montagnais will not mingle with them. Thus It 
bespoke the hunger of Nichieun that lie was willing to go 
Into their country. 

As he sat round the fire with Marc and Edouard on that 
lust night Nichieun spoke his mind of thu Nascopce*. and 
Marc translated freely for Bennie's edifiration. 

No, the injured Montagnais told thorn, the Nascopore 
were not nice; they were dirty. They at* decayed food 
and they never’went to m:ua Moreover, they were half¬ 
witted. While he was there they were all planning to 
migrate for the most aU*urd reason — what do you suppose? 
Magic! They claimed the end of the world was coming! 
Of course it was coming sometime. But they said now. 
right away. But why? Because tbe marionettes were 
dancing so much. And they had seen the father of the 
marionette* l!ou ling in the sky und making thunder! Fools! 
But the strungret thing of all, they said they could hunt 
no longer, for they were afraid to cro» something nn iron 
serpent that stung with fire if you touched it, ami killed 
you! What foolkhness! An iron serpent! But he hud asked 
them and they hud sworn on the holy crow that it was true. 

Bar.nio listened with a chill creeping up hk span*. But 
it would never do to hint what this disclosure meant to 
him. Between puffs of his pipe he asked casual, rarelre* 
qimUom of Nichieun. There Nascopere. for InaMnre, 
how far off might their laud be? And where did they 
amert thin extraordinary serpent of Iron to be? Were then? 
rivers in the Nascopee country? Did white men ever go 
there? All three things tbe wounded Montagnais told him. 
It uppeured. moreover, that the Ilaaaini River was near 
the Nascopcc territory, and thut it flowed into the Moisk 
only kvio mik* above the ramp. All that night thn 
marionettes danced in Bennie's brain. 

Next morning they propped Nichieun on his bed of 
moss, laid a rifle and a hox of match** brent* him and bod* 
him farewell. At the mouth of the Rossini Rivre Prof. 
Bennie Hooker held up hk hand and announced that h* 
waa going to the NucopM country. The canoe halted 
abruptly. Old Edouard declared that they had been 
engaged only to go to the big cache, and that their preseat 
trip was merely by way of a little excursion to see the river. 
They had no supplies for such a journey, no proper amount 
of ammunition. No, they would deposit the professor on 
the nearest sand bur if he w ished, but they were going bock. 

Bennie arose unsteadily in the canoe and dug into his 
pocket, producing u roll of gold coin. Two hundred and 
fifty doUont he promised them if thoy would take him to 
the nearest tribe of Nosoopcra; five hundred if they could 
find the iron serpent. 

"Bk*.'" exclaimed both Indians without a moment's 
hesitation, and tho canoe |4ungod forward up tho Kaasmi. 

One* mom a dreamlike succession of brilliant, frosty 
day*; one* mom tho star-studded sky In which always 

the marionettes 
darned. And then at 
last the great fall* of 
the Kasaini, beyond 
which no man hod gone. 
They hid the canoe in 
tho bushes and placed 
beneath it the iron 
stove and half thoir 
supply of food. Then 
thoy plunged into the 
brush, eastward. 
Bennie had never 
known such grueling 
work and heartbreak¬ 
ing fatigue. And the 
clouds of flire pursued 
them venomously and 
with unrelenting per¬ 
sistence. At first thoy 
had to cut their way 
through acres of bri*»h, 
and then the land rose 
and they saw before 
them miles of swamp 
and barren land,dotted 
with dwarf trere and 
lichen-grown rocks. 
Here it wwe easier and 
they mado better time; 
but the professor's legs 
ached and his rifle wore 
a red bruise on his 
shoulder. And then 
after five days of tor¬ 
ment they came upon 
the Iron Rail. It ran 
In almost a direct Line 
from northwest to 
southwest, with hardly 
a waver, straight over 
tho barrens and 
through the forreta of 
scrub, with a five-foot 
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A Monstrous Crime 

N OT only In the cities but in every village of the United 
Stats* and of the whole world there is always pov¬ 
erty; always people without sufficient food, dothing and 
■lirlter to meet in reasonable measure their elemental 
creature wants to sty nothing whatever of the comfort*, 
the cheer and tin* mental satisfactions we more fortunate 
folk regard a* all that make Life worth living. 

Is this an incurable evil? Muni a great part of the 
human race always merely subsist on the lowest powuble 
starveling terras? Must every ebb of the industrial tide 
drag thousands of families into penury? 

There, finally* is the great**: question of modern 
times the one to which the best modem thought most 
constantly turn*. It comm up with peculiar insistence 
this winter because there is more unempioyment than com¬ 
mon in th* United States. Appeals for temporary relief 
are more numerous and eloquent than usual. 

Among them one stands apart from all the others. That 
is the Belgian appeal. In Belgium hundreds of thousands 
of Industrious people are near starvation because the 
Kaiser considered it good military strategy to invade that 
country- Thera is nothing obscure or doubtful about the 
cause of tliia poverty. No debatable theories of Mai thus 
or Marx* or any other economist, enter into it. This pov¬ 
erty was deliberately manufactured at a vast expense. 

Can we. with alt our Intelligence, our wealth, our enthu¬ 
siasm. our capacity far organization, abolish poverty? 
Europe Is answering: “We shall use all our intelligence, 
our wealth, our enthusiasm and our capacity for organiza¬ 
tion—not to abolish poverty but to create it" 

No; poverty cannot be abolished. Mankind is still far 
too stupid and vicious. 

American Ships 

U NDER the registry taw posted in August, seventy- 
seven Bhipe, foreign-built and American-owned, with 
a capacity of two hundred and seventy-five thousand tons, 
hod been transferred to our flag up to the end of October. 

According to President Farrell, of the Steel Corporation, 
the total tonnage of American-owned ships sailing under 
foreign flogs exceeded two and a half million tons; and 
“many mat ships would doubtitan be transferred to our 
flag if prudent revision of our navigation law* wwre made, 
rendering operation of American v e sse ls possible on a basis 
fairly' competitive with ship* of other nations. Until this 
is done, cwpitul cannot be expected to build ships and oper¬ 
ate them at a loss. W> need more Liberal navigation law* 
rather than suUddJee." 

About the same timo Willard Straight, speaking in 
Chicago, sakl: 

M It has been impossible profitably to operate vwsels— 
except under the coastwise monopoly—under the American 
flag, because the cost of lobar left no margin on the capi¬ 
tal invested. The present navigation laws are designed 
to maintain the wage scale and living conditions felt to be 
due to Americans at »w.“ 

It is urged that the labor-saving devices in steam naviga¬ 
tion are procurable by everybody on about equal terras; and 


a crew of Chinese coolies con bo taught to work a ship under 
ordinary rircuimtaiirew about as well a* a crew of college 
professors in which cose the ship with a crew of coolies 
will be operated more cheaply. 

The mere fact that two and u half million tons, owned by 
Americans, sail under foreign flags it proof that foreign 
registry is more profitable. 

Government and Railroads 

I F THIS experiment of private ownership and public 
control breaks down, the alternative, no doubt, will be 
government ownership of railroads. We do not think 
the public will surrender it* control of the roads or that 
the Government will ever guarantee interest and dividends 
while the ownership is in private hands. 

Many able railroad men bdteve that the experiment » 
visibly breaking down; that—In the words of Prmident 
Ripley, of the Atchiaon—“ the system under which private 
individuals are expected to furnish the cash while a group 
of lawyers at Washington provide a management out of 
thrir own theorUw cannot poasibly endure." 

Admittedly the experiment is a difficult ono. Imagine it 
applied to your own buainew, whatever that busings may 
bc you to fumiflh the capital and take all the risks, while 
Home political appoints** supervise the management in 
many rirntial details and fix the price at which your 
product shall be sold! Far it to succeed, the supervising 
body must be fair, able, courageous, and far above any 
temptation to play demagogic politics with its power. 

That private ownership cannot continue unions the roads 
ore in a position to attract private capital la as obvious as 
that two and two make four; and th* railroads cannot at¬ 
tract private capital unUws they ore reasonably prosperous. 
Mr. Ripley's suggestion of a compromise, with a govern¬ 
ment director for each group of roads, who shall have 
power to veto any action of live Board, and with govern¬ 
ment guaranty of present dividend* and six per rent on 
new capital, seems politically impossible. 

It looks us though the Issue lay between the present 
arrangement and government ownership. Believing that 
government owTOrsliip would be a costly error, uw want 
the prtttcnt arrangement to succred; and that d*p*nd* 
practically on the character of the Interstate Comment* 
Communion. 

The World’s Trade 

F YOU should taka the entire foreign commerce of every 
country in the world atid add the tot ok together you 
would get a sum close to forty billion dollars; but that 
would involve many duplications, because the exports of 
all leading countrUw include goods that are not of thrir 
own production—goods that one nation buys from another 
nation and passes on practically unaltered to a third nation. 

Excluding three reexports, the total in 1912—according 
to the Department of Commerce—was thirty-six billion 
dollars; hut this again is a duplication^ because every 
country’* import* are the exports of some other country. 
We sell a cargo of flour to England. That counts os an 
export in our foreign trade and a* an import in England's 
foreign trade; so, in the grand total, it is counted twice, 
though only one cargo has changed hands. Thua the value 
of ail goods that crossed international boundarin* in 1912 
was. in fact, approximately only half of the total stuted 
above. 

The grand total for 1912 consists of seventeen billion 
dollars' worth of exports and nineteen billion dollars’ 
worth of imports—an apparent discrepancy, because the 
imports and the export* are exactly the same gooifa; but 
freight, insurance and brokerage increase the value of 
goods in transit. That cargo of flour, for example, was 
worth more when it reached England than when it left the 
United States. 

And. as all countries levy import dutire while very few 
levy export duties, greater core is taken to determine the 
value of imports than that of exports. 

A Great Force Perverted 

pERMANY appears to have met the shock of the pree- 
vJ ent war with rather lee* financial disturbance than the 
other belligerents. No general moratorium was declared 
there, though there is what amounts to a limited one. 
From the rather meager accounts at hand, the govern¬ 
ment seems to have taken fewer extraordinary measures to 
support trade than England did. More than a billion dol¬ 
lars wub promptly subscribed to the first war loan. With 
pretty much the whole able-bodied male population under 
arms; with two huge armies in the field, faring the most 
formidable alliance of a century at least; and with all 
export buainre* cut off—the limited extent of business 
demoralization appears remarkable. This, of course, is the 
mult of perfect organization and thorough preparation. 

Germany » certainly one of the moat remarkable polit¬ 
ical and economic phenomena In history. Occupying a 
territory smaller than Texas, with rather poor natural 
n&ourcc*. poverty-stricken lew than a hundred years ago, 


and with ten centuries of political disorganization, it* 
swift rise to the rich, united, powerful empire of to-day 
maktt* the progress of the United Staten—with an opulent 
continent at its disposni look commonplace. Thom was 
Never before, on so large a scale, such an example of thor¬ 
ough organization of oil means to definite common ends. 

Now this fine organisation, which accomplished really 
wonderful thin#* in constructive work during forty yearn, 
has all gone wrong laying hold of every resource of the 
country and devoting it to purposes of destruction. Every 
example of German cfflcsnnry in the field is an indictment 
of the war—an example of a great force perverted. 

A Name Wanted 

K OFTEN write “English Navy M or “English Govern¬ 
ment” when we mean the navy or the government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Now 
and then we are reproved for it by some subject of King 
George who is not EngLish. Probably the adjective can be 
disposed of adequately enough by writing British; but 
there 1* no suitable noun by which to express the political 
unit composed of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

The clumsy official title adopted in 1801 l* impossible 
The briefer name, United Kingdom, is current enough in 
statistical circle*; but, no doubt, many reader* would 
have to think a minute before they knew what it meant. 
” Great Britain ” clearly excludes Ireland, and there is little 
enough sanction for “Britain. ” 

Germany, of course, stands ready to apply u simple 
remedy by officially changing the name to Kaieeriand; but 
there are objections to thaL 

Mountim# we take this method of making a gmwral 
disclaimer of any intention to disparage Ireland, Scotland 
or Walt* when we use the mime of the senior partner to 
designate the whole firm. 

Tweedledum and Tweedtedee 

P RESIDENT WILSON said, when Congress adjourned. 

that the point of principle on which the Democratic 
party differed roost sharply from its opponents was this: 
“ We should have no dealings with monopoly, hut reject it 
altogether; while our opponent* ore ready to udopt it into 
the realm of law and seek merely to regulate it and moder¬ 
ate it in its operations." 

Recall the vigorous unlit rust prosecutions under the 
lost Republican Administration. The whole antitrust pro¬ 
gram is a& much Republican as Democratic. 

Turning from phrase* to facts, there remains only the 
dear, threadbare old tariff ns a concrete point of difference 
between the two partita- the familiar rag doll over which 
they Hava fought for fifty years, ot protended to fight, 
though the larger motive of their strife lay In a yearning to 
hold the jobs and w’ieid the power. 

Take a Democratic Administration and Congress, ami 
a Republican Administration and Congress: One can say 
with amuronce that the former will enact a lower tariff 
than the Utter: but one cannot say with the least confi¬ 
dence that one will pixxwd differently from the uther in 
any other particular. 

November elections suggest that the country to still prac¬ 
tically committed to the two-party system; and between 
these parties there are no broad diffprenceeof political prin¬ 
ciple. They are mainly mere geographical accident*. One 
section ti predominantly Democratic and another predom¬ 
inantly Republican, because they have formed the habit. 

How the Game Stands 

F ROM the November elections we draw the following 
deductions: 

The country does not cmre to bother with a third party. 
A third political party complicate* the game—like a base¬ 
ball contest in which three teams participate. Tho nx*T 
experienced dopemakera and scorekeepere are thrown out of 
their reckoning by it. A contest between two parties — both 
of which play the gmnr in the name way by the same book 
of rule*, and which Itardly differ from each other except 
in their uniforms—is more amusing. 

No change in the form of the game is wanted. Take the 
mutter of woman suffrage: It la really one of the most 
harmless innovations ever proposed by a conattafttionai 
amendment. It would not disturb In the least anything 
that b fundamental in present social relations; but it is an 
innovation, and a* such is rejected. 

For the time being, the public temper is reactionary. 
The so-called radicals had a long inning and overplayed 
their popularity. The itoistart among them become n 
nuisance. On the whole the country prefers that, for a 
time, things should stand just about us they ore. Public 
impatience with old conditions inspired the radical swing 
in politics: and If the public temper » now us the Novem¬ 
ber balloting suggests it to be, that will quickly be reflected 
in a more subdued and cautious political tone. 

No detrp and vital Intercuts are now involved in politic*. 
As long a* that condition lasts contents between the two 
partiee will be little mure thou an exciting game. 
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WHAT THE BROKERS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 



F OR weeks preceding the panic of 1907 the leading /Wm iTP/TTs (KT/arP M&r Jrtl/PTI fm TO * ut * of affaire for which we should be very thai 

broker* of the country were expecting and plan- i*d) VWm lU)\i£Llu)\& (UsUll Though a few big opera tore can docut the ; 

ning for the event. That does not mean that no ** ^ Exchange and hold up all new undertaking* whe 

one wus taken by surprise. for w all know the fate of nome On Saturday, August firet, Germany declared war against gTeat mass of people are in fair shape, the country 

of the newer operator* who, during the early nineties, had Russia. At last the inevitable had happened- Finally big whole, is very much better off than as if the big opei 
attempted to break into the holy of holies. men and little men and all the rest of the men woke up. and had money and the people were in difficulties. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Old Guard was from what I know 1 should guess they have been awake Fundamentally the situation is good so far as con 
fully prepared for the events of 1907. The bank accounts most of the time aince. you and your money. Though gcnernl bmrines* is pool 

of these men were large; they were not speculating in I enter into these details in order to show the fundamental may not be good until there are some definite iuk 

foreign exchange; and their loans were well margined. As difference between the conditions existing to-day and thus* p*;i'v, there is no overeupply of goods; and such loi 
the skippers of Gloucester say, tbelr hatchet were battened existing in 1907. In 1907 the public was overloaded exist are bring rapidly liquidated as the opportunity < 
down and their suilx were reefed, prepared for the gale. and only the big operators hod free money awaiting an Such failures us occur are largely of the bigger concern*. 

In 11KI7, however, the customers of the stock market opportunity for investment. To-day the big operator* are little fellow* have been unable to borrow and get into 
were in bad shape. Loans were greatly overextended, overloaded and only the public has money awaiting The retail merchants have been preparing for existing 
prices were artificially high, brokers were carrying large investment. There is not much difference in the wording, ditiona. Tbe money stringency of the post few yeoi 
amounts of slocks, and the tips were ull bullish. Hence, but a great difference so far as you and 1 are concerned, been a binning in disguise, 
when the crash came and prices mirr.hlrd the big operators In 1907 the insiders started the wheels of industry going 

were able to step in and perform that famous philanthropic before we were ready; now they are blocking the wheels Making a Commercial Paper Market 

act of saving the situation—that is to *y, when the in- until they ore ready. Unfair, you think - hut what can 

aiders thought they had taken in, through margins, all the you do about it? Inateud of kicking, we should be thank- rpHE same thing applies to the hanks. Ever since 

money possible from the outsider*, they graciously took ful that these big operator* have not dosed the banks ms -L they have been strengthening their reserves. For 

back their stocks from those outsiders. When this act was well as the exchangee; in fact, it was suggested to me at the banka of the dty of New York have not been in 
over the panic was over, and aoon price* began to climb. Washington recently that if the bunk* were not under good condition os they are at present. Though it woi 
In the panic of 1914, however, conditions were entirely Government control they also might bo dosed. necessary for them to write off heavy depredation cfc 

different. For instance, on Wednesday, July twenty-ninth, Moreover, I was told that the continued closing of the If they *ere to liquidate their securities now, if they 
1 called on the head of one of the greatest Block-exchange Stock Exchange and the complete breaking down of the them there should be no average low. 
firms in America to ascertain tbe probabilities of war. financial machinery will surely bring about Government or Banks are now making huge profits. With leas tod 
This well-known man assured mo that the war talk was a state control of those public market*; (or every day that higher Interest rates, these profits should continue. I 
groundless scare and would not extend beyond tbe new*- the exchange* remain closed is equivalent to one nail any other known line of busirx**, hanks may increai 
paper*. Said ho; driven into their coffins. The public will stand just about rates they demand from oilier* without increasing the 

u Go back and continue your vacation. I have direct so much, but will finally come to a limit; and that limit they pay to others. Moreover, interest rate* work n 
and authentic information that there will be no war/' will soon be reached in stock exchanges. Sunday* and holidays whether banks are open or c 


Vanishing Cold 

W AR or no war, they knew 
the gold reserve was rapidly 
vanishing. And when hanker* 
and brokers seo their reserves 
crumbling away they become 
frightened; in fact, they have 
a saying In Boston that when 
trouble comes there is only one 
Iverson more easily frightened 
than a banker—and he is a 
broker. 

However, you cannot blame 
either for being frightened. 
Hanking is the most precarious 
buwnen* in the world- We ac- 
cept deposit* from one class of 
people, promising to pay them 
on demand; nnd then we turn 
round nnd lend this same money 
to another class lor three, *bt 
or twelve months, and often 
"till death ua do part/’ Do 
you blame us for easily becom¬ 
ing panic-atricken when we are 
the principals in such a deal? 
But let us get back to history. 
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The 1915 Maxwell "Wonder 
Car" has actually set a new 
standard of automobile value. 

A new standard of power, 

A new standard of economy. 

A lieu standard of beauty and 
easy riding. 

A new standard of simplicity 
of operation. 


Your chance is as good as — perl 

Our Jacksonville, Iowa, dealer sold seven cars during 
finished. Jacksonville has a population of but 75 pen 
of the county. Then remember the seven cars were C 
Jefferson, S. Dak., has a population of 407. Our do 
five Maxwells in September. Maxwell cars are easy 
Here’s a better record: Our dealer in Peru, N. Y., whic 
His territory is V/a counties. You see a man’s chance 
population FIcnmiKton. N. J., ha.* a populati«m of .and 


September 93 Maxwell 
of 168.497. 

Our Ouranil. Wfc., r 
county. Vet hr sold 6 i 


M Maxwell Motor Co., Inc. 

IS] DETROIT. MICH. 


Irfritof V 1 a 

1915 Maxwell. 
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g “Batteries” of Maxwells to Dealers Daily 


i Money Awaits 1221 Men! 

ttter than —that of your neighbor 

ber. “Nothing to crow about!” you say. But we hadn’t 
1 the Maxwell dealer s territory embraces only one-half 
I of in one month- Looks better, doesn’t it ? 
this point has three townships for territory and he sold 
because they’re in demand. 

population of 536, sold 11 Maxwells during September, 
c money is limited only by his own hustling qualities. 

We could go on indefinitely citing our dealer** records. men who h 
I fell like same story—big Sale* and big profit*. like to become 
t report* we have given show that the marvelous d* ness stagn; 
Wd fur the Maxwell ear is not confined to the big cities. what withi 
•tie of our dealers even in the smallest villages and in fiM*t sclliii; 
Sts* of and 51KM) population are earning from (54*) to Walter 
tNNN) a month: the same opportunity to make money Company, 
mini in 1221 rcfTitncie* where we have no dealers. bexxwning a 


/tpy^ f We want the tivest man in each of these 
• centers -whether he now be engaged in the 
automobile business or in a general met- 
chandtse business, oc w hat. The demand lor 
t I the 1UI5 Maxwell is no acute. atMi the aid 

nftant whidi our wiling urbanization gives fct so 
one-half complete, that previous experience in the 
line i» of secondary importance to a man's 
ability to see an opportunity aikd seize it. 
i he sold This opportunity imltides not only points 

wlxrrc Wc have no dealer, but a few points 
as well where the figure* show u*» we have 
pt ember. the wrong men. 

qualities. This »' directed to live mm -Hmtlrrs— 
mm who ran make money for themselves; 
men who have a little capital—it takes very little- capital 
to become a Maxwdl dealer; men who are tired of busi¬ 
ness stagnation and who want to ally themselves with 
what within one year is bound to become America's fore¬ 
most selliiu: (erauiiatiun. Such men art* invited to write 
to Walter F. Flanders. President of the Maxwell Motnt 
Company. Inc. Simply «av* '*1 might lw interested m 
bevotning □ Maxwell ikeqler ” 


A beautiful full 5-paKvSeiiger 
touring car with seventeen 
new features. 

With Fieetrir Starter W$ Extra 

“Holds the Road at Fifty Miles 
an Hour " 

Built by our four gigantic 

Maxwell factories si Detroit, Dayton 
and Newcastle. 

Kvcry car backed by the great Max¬ 
well Motor Col, Inc. Service stations 
in principal erties. 

Price n Canada. $92S 
f. o. b Windsor 


Maxwell Motor Co., Inc. 
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Watch Catalog 
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THREE GENERALS JUNE) A COOK 


wks done scout work in an automobile in 
hoodie territory; which meant that he rode 
in the dxrkncwi over the strange roads 
of an alien country, exposed every minute 
to tho chance* of ambuscade and barbed- 
wire mantrap* and the like. 1 judge he 
earned hb bauble. 

I tried Von Theobald next—a lynx-faced, 
square-shouldered young man of the field 
pins. To him I put the question: “What 
have you done, now, to merit the beetowal 
of the Cross? 

*“ Wtfl," be aaid—and his smile was born 
of embarrawment, I thought-‘'there was 
shooting once or twice, and I- wdl. I did 
not go away. 1 remained/' 

Pretty soon after that we told the staff 
good night, after the ritualistic Teutonic 
faxhion. and took ouradves of! to bed; for 
the next day was axpccud to be a full day. 
which it wan indeed and verily! In the 
hotels of the town, auch as they were, offi¬ 
cers were billeted, four to the room and two 
to the bed; but the commandant at the 
If ill el do Ville had looked after our comfort. 
Ho had sent a soldier to noil a notice on the 
cate of one of tbo handsomest houses in 
Loon—a house whence the tenants had fled 
at the coming of the Germans which no¬ 
tice gave warning to all whom it might 
concern that Captain Manneemann. who 
carried the Kaiser's Own paas, and four 
American H*rrm were, until further or¬ 
ders, domkilod there. And the soldier 
tarried to dean our boots while we llept 
and bring us warm sharing water in the 
rooming. 

Being thus provided for we tramped 
away through the empty winding streets 
to Number Five. Rue St. Cjrr. which was a 
Mg, fine threw^tory mansion with its own 
garden and courtyard. Arriving there wo 
drew Iota for bedrooms. It fell to me to 
occupy the one that evidently belonged to 
the muster of the house. He must have 
run away in a burry. Hi* bathrobe still 
hung on a peg; his other pair of suspender* 
dangled over the footboard; and his shav¬ 
ing brush, with dried lather on it. was on 
the floor. 1 stepped on it as I got into bed 
and hurt my foot. 

Goodnn knows X was tired enough, but 
1 lay awake a while thinking what change* 
in our journalistic fortunes forty days had 
brought os. Five weeks before, bearing 
dangerously dubious credentials, we had 
trailed afoot—a suspicious squad—at the 
tail of the German columns, liable to be 
halted and locked up any mJnute by any 
flngcrling of a sublieutenant who might be 
so minded to so serve ujl 

In that strosoful time a war correspond¬ 
ent was almoet as popular, with the small- 
fry officialdom of the German army, as the 
Asiatic cholera would have been. The pri¬ 
vates wore our only friends then. Just one 
month, to the hour and the night, after we 
slept on straw as quasi-prisoners and undor 
an armed guard in a school house belonging 
to the Prince de Caraman-Cbimay. at Beau¬ 
mont. we hod dined with the commandant 
of a German garrison in the castle of an¬ 
other prince of the same name — the Prince 
de Oumay—at the town of Chiraav. set 
among the timbered preserves of the 
ancient bouse of Chlroay. 

The Fortunes of War 

In Belgium, at the end of August, we 
fended and foraged for oureelvre aboard a 
train of wounded and prisoners. In North¬ 
ern France, at the end of September, Prince 
Reuss. German minister to renia, but serv¬ 
ing temporarily in tbe Red Croat Corps, 
had bestirred himself to find lodgings for us. 

And now, thanks to a newborn desire on 
the part of the Berlin War Office to let the 
prees of America know something of the 
effects of their operations on the people of 
the invaded states, here we were, making 
free with a strange French gentleman’s 
rhfttenu and mewing with an Over-General's 
Staff! 

Lying there, in another man’s bed, I felt 
lik** a burglar and 1 slept like an oyster— 
the oyster being, as naturalists know, a 
mart sound sleeper. 

In the morning there was breakfast at 
the great table— the flies of thr night before 
being still present with General von Her- 
ringen inquiring most earnestly as to how 
we nad rested, and then going out to see to 
the day's killing. 

Before doing so, however, he detailed tbe 
competent Captain von Theobald and tbo 


(Continue* from Page 4> 

efficient Lieutenant Geibel to serve for 
the day as our guide* while we studied briefly 
the workings of the German war machine 
in the actual theater of war. 

It was under their conductorehip that 
about noon we aimed our automobiles for 
the spot where, in accordance with provi¬ 
sions worked out in advance, but until that 
moment unknown to us. we were to lunch 
with another general—Von Zwehl, of the 
reserve*. We left the hill where the town 
wu8 some four miles behind us, and when 
we had passed through taxi wrecked and 
empty villages and through throo of those 
strips of pork timber which Continentals 
rail forest*, wo presently drew up. halted 
and dismounted where a thick fringe of 
undergrowth, following tbe line of an old 
and straggly thorn hedge, met the road at 
right angles on the comb of a small ridge 
commanding a view of the tableland* to the 
southward. 

The Nero of the German Center 

As we climbed up tbe banks behind our 
guides we were aware of certain shelters 
which ware liko overgrown rabbit hutches 
cunningly contrived of wattled faggot* and 
Htraw sheaves plaited together. They bad 
tarpaulin interlining* and dug-out earthen 
floors covered over thickly with straw. 
Three cosy small shacks hid themselvta 
behind a screen of haws among the scat¬ 
tered trees which flanked an ancient forti¬ 
fication, abandoned many years before, 
I Judged, by the grans-grown looks of It. 
Out In front, upon the open erret of the 
rise, stall officers mere grouped about two 
telescope* mounted on tripods. An old 
man-you could tell by tbe hunch of his 
shoulders he was old—sat on a camp choir 
with hia back to us and his face against the 
barrels of one of the tele*copes. With his 
long dust-colored coat and the lacings of vi¬ 
olent scarlet upon his cap and hia upturned 
collar he made you think of one of thoee 
big gray African parrots that can talk so 
fluently and bate so viciously. But when, 
getting nimbly up, he turned to greet us 
and be introduced tho resemblance van¬ 
ished. There was nothing of the parrot 
about him now. Here waa a man part 
watch dog and port hawk. Hia cheeks and 
the flange* of his nostrils were thickly hair- 
lined with those little red-and-blue veins 
that are to bo found In tho texture of good 
American paper currency and In tho I sere 
of elderly men who have lived much oute 
of-doors during their im Hia jowls wCTV 
heavy and pendulous like a mastiff's. His 
frontal bone come down low and straight 
so that under tho flat arch of the brow nil 
small, very bright agate-blue eyre looked 
out aa from beneath half-closed shutters. 
His hair was clipped close to his scalp and 
tbe shape of his skull showed, rounded and 
bulgy; not the skull of a thinker, nor the 
skull of a creator, just the skull of a natural- 
bom fighting man. The big ridgy reins in 
tbe back of hia neck stood out like window- 
cords from a dose smocking of fine wrinkles. 
Tbe neck itself was tanned to a brickdust 
rod. A gnawed white mustache bristled on 
his upper Up. He was tall without seeming 
to be tall and brood without appearing 
broad, and be waa old enough for a grand¬ 
father and apry enough for nto own grand¬ 
child. You know tbe type. Our own Civil 
War produced it in number. 

At his throat was tbo blue star, the vpry 
highest honor a German soldier can win, 
and below it on hia breast the Inevitable 
black-and-white striped ribbon. The one 
meant leadership and the other testified 
to individual valor in the teeth of danger. 
It waa Excellency Von Zwehl, commander 
of the Seventh Reserve Corps of tbe West¬ 
ern Army, the man who took Maubeuge 
from the French and English, and tbe man 
who in the some week held the imperiled 
German center against the French and 
English. 

We lunched with the General and hia 
staff on soup and salvage*. with a rare and 
precious Belgian melon cut in thin, salmon- 
tinted crescents to follow for dessert. But 
before the lunch he took us and showed us 
pointing this way and that with his little 
riding whip, the theater wherein he hod 
done a thing which be valued more than 
the taking of a walled dty. Indeed there 
was a certain elemental boy like bearing of 
pride in him as he told us tbe story. 

If I am right in my dates the detent** of 
Maubeuge caved in under the battering* of 


the German Jack Johnsons on September 
sixth and tbe citadel surrendered Septem¬ 
ber seventh. On tbe following day, tbe 
eighth, Von Zwehl got word that a sudden 
forward thrust of the AElire threatened the 
German center at Laon. Without waiting 
for order* he started to the relief. He had 
available only nine thousand troops, all 
rerer>*re. A* many more abortly reenforced 
him. He marched this small army—small, 
that is, os armies go these Titan times for 
four days and three nights. In the last 
twenty-four hours of marching the eighteen 
thousand covered more than forty English 
mil**-in the rain. They came on this 
same plateau, which we now faced, at six 
o’docfc of tbe morning of September thir¬ 
teenth, and within an hour were engaged 
against double or triple their number, von 
Zwehl held off tbe enemy until a strength¬ 
ening farce reachod him, and then for three 
day*, with his fare to the river and his bock 
to tbe hill, he fought. Out of a total force 
of forty thousand men he loot eight thou¬ 
sand and more in kilbst and wounded. but 
he saved tbe German Army from being 
split asunder between its shoulder-blades. 
Tbe enemy in proportion lort even more 
than ho did. ho thought. The General had 
no English; he told us all thfa in German. 
Von Theobald standing handily by to 
translate for him when our own scanty ac¬ 
quaintance with the language left us puulrd. 

“'We punished them well and they pun¬ 
ished us well/' ho addod. “We captured 
a group of thirty-one Scotchmen— all who 
were loft out of a battalion of six hundred 
and fifty, and there was no commissioned 
officer left of that battalion. A sergeant 
surrendered them to my men. They fight 
very well against us the Scotch/' 

Since then the groundsw'ell of battle had 
swept forward, then hockward, until now. 
as chance would have it. General Von Zwahl 
one* more had h is headuuartere on the 
identical spot where he had had them four 
weeks before during his struggle to keep the 
German center from being pierced. Then 
it hod been mainly infantry fighting at 
close range; now it was the labored pound¬ 
ing of heavy guns, the pushing ahead of 
trench works preparatory* to another 
pitched battle. 

Beyond the Tableland 

Considering what hod token place hare 
tat* than a month before tho plain imme¬ 
diately before us seemed peaceful enough. 
Nature certainly works mighty fast to 
cover up what man at war does. True, the 
yellow-green meadow lands ahead of us were 
scuffed and scored minutely as though a 
myriad swine had rooted there for mast. 
The gouge* of wheels and feet ware at the 
roadside. Under tbe broken hedge-row* 
you saw a littering of weather-beaten 
French knapoacka and mixed uniform 
coats, but that was all. New grasa was 
springing up in the hoof tracks, and in a 

B king, puny sort of wav- an effort was 
made by certain French peasants 
within sight to get back to work in their 
wasted truck patches. Near at hand I 
counted three men and an old woman in tbe 
fields, bent over like worms. On tho ere*t 
above them stood this gray veteran of two 
invasions of their land, aiming with hia rid¬ 
ing whip. The whip, I believe, signifies 
dominion, and sometime* brute force. 

Beyond the tableland, and along tbe suc¬ 
cession of gentle elevations which ringed 
it In to the South, the buttering of the 
field tn cere went steadily an, while Von 
Zweh] lectured to us upon the congenial 
subject of what be here had done. Out 
yonder a matter of three or four English 
mile* from us the big one* were busy tor a 
fact. We could see tbe smoke douds of the 
descending shells and the dust clouds of tho 
explosion, and of course we could hear it- 
It nover stopped for an Instant, never 
abated for so much as a minute. It had 
been going on this way for weeks; It would 
surely go on this way lor weeks yet to come. 
But so for as we could discern the General 

S aid it no heed he nor any of his staff. 
t wo* hia buaines*, but wvmingly tbe 
busiiietta went well. 

It wws late that afternoon when we met 
our third general, and this meeting was 
Quite by chance. Coming bank from a spin 
down the left flank we stopped in a small 
village called Omifomalne, between Reims 
and La on. to let our chauffeur, known 
affectionately as The Rabbit, linker with 
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Foolishness 


THE PRIVATE WAR 


'5 il trrmbU to rraah and bend yum 
i delicate fool-bene* i* narrow, un- 


[Continued from Faftf 9 ) 

get without being arrested, which id not A man went to France, or waa in France, at the time that newB is red-hot and in the 
very near. Tie doc* not try to prevent the career lo get to the front and write about milking, this war, on the aide of the AUU* 
recital of the individual talaa of straggler* the great evonU happening there. He wu in the West, is the private war of Kitchener 
and camp follower*, and of the little bits— received with the utmost courtesy, though and Joffre. They first know what ha* Imp- 
all censored, of counts—of experiences of be was a foreigner: but it was pointed out pened. and they do not let anybody into 
soldiers In the trenches sent hark in letter*, to him that the French Army regulations their confidence until the publication of what 
He allows correspondent* to send In and forbid the presence of any correspondent* ha* happened can have no posable effect 
newspaper* to print descriptive stuff and ut the front save those of French birth or on whut may happen. It is right, probably; 
that sort of embroidery. The sob sister belonging to an allied country. Also, all but it is odd too. 

and the war expert can go as for as they dispatches must be wTitten in French and One military mandate established this or- 
like along those line*. sent by mtiil and censored three or four der In France. “ Quit it! “ *nid th* authori- 

What Kitchener attends to are the facts, times, and so on. Still, it might be done, tiro in that Republic; and the newspapers 
He deals In those. Each day he sort* the “We regret,'* said the French, “that it l* and the correepondent* and everybody els* 
fact*. Such as he wants printed are printed, nncraaory to impose these seemingly harsh quit it immediately and definitely. Most 
Such a* he does not want printed are not regulations; but the need is imperative, of the men who make the newspapers in 
printed until such time n* he sea fit to have Of course monsieur write* French with France went to war. but those who stayed 
them printed. No Demon can write a fact facility?” at borne found themselvca without anything 

about a battle, a military movement, a plan “On. certainly." to print save the little bulletins issued each 

of campaign, a change of portion, on ad- “Well, then, ii monsieur will be so kind day. The Park newspapers, for example, 

vance, a retreat, a victory, a defeat, or any a* to come to the War Office in the morning as soon as this war began, became the sad- 
other vital thing concerning the British we shall do ourselves the very great honor dost medium* of publicity this world has ever 
participation in tnk war, unlaw Kitchener of making some slight inquiry into hk fu- known. They went down to half paga, and 
want* that fact printed, and escape the rility—a mere formality, a* monsipur will after a time they were restricted to one edi- 
ransequencee. If any paper dUl print such understand—u mere formality. We are tk>n in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
a fart, taking the risk. Kitchener would not unhappy that it must be so, but the tim« When 1 wus lust in Paris they were re- 
healtate to suppraa that paper, under hk are of extreme rigor." sortinv to little subterfuge* to cover this 

supreme military authority; nor heutale Whereupon monsieur went to take hk lack of matter to print. Several times van- 
to inflict such punishment on the offenders little formal examination in writing French, ous papers came out with long stretches of 
as he saw fit to administer. and discovered that he wo* required to blank space. There would be a headline of 

Thb hi well understood in London, for pua& a teat that could not be passed by the a sufficiently patriotic nature at the top 
example, and in the whole British Empire, man who invented the language. And be of one column, then a long blank space for 
There k no disposition on the part of any faded sadly Into the street. The French a column or two, and then a signature. The 
person writing about this war, or any per- were very regretful; but what could they Meumptlon wan that the censor had deleted 
son publishing what k written about it, do? It w» imperative that the dispatches all the rest; but the real fact* were that 
so far us 1 have observed, to combat thk should be in French, and in thk particular nothing had been written, and that it was 
Kitchener Idea. sort of French. Boniour, monrimrt easy to fill space by not filling it 

To be *uri», any writer might get some Having determines that the war, so for There i* no doubt if a French editor or 
fact* that would, fn Kitcheners view, work ns France was concerned, was to be con- a French writer offended flagrantly, that 
injury to the military policy of the Empire— ducted a* tho military authorities saw lit. there would be no hesitation on the part 
and any paper might print those facts; for and without the aid of correspondent* or of tho French military authority over hk 
Kitchener proceed* on the assumption that their comment* thereon, the French went case. If they felt it would be the proper 
his order* will be obeyed and does not ex- Kitchener a long way better. They did not punishment to shoot him they would shoot 
tend bis censorship to the inside of the allow anybody at the front. Moreover, him and think no more about It. Nor would 
office! of the publication*. He requires they issued orders that the newspapen there be much of a prot«t—probably none, 
them to send their proofs to him, and not to should print nothing but the official com- Kitchener had these ideas, and ha* thorn 
print anything that has not been approved, munications. yet and the power to enforce them; but be 

It might be done. Any paper might print So far a* publicity is concerned the two could not enforce them in the direct fashion 
a mil story about real results or real Inten- or three rewmanner issued by the French they were enforced in France. The British 
lion* once. It would not happen the sec- each day comprise all the French newB would not stand for it. There was a certain 
ond time. there i*. And. a* will be noticed, the entire amount of leading, not driving, to be done, 

likewise he has impressed his view on Gallic viewpoint and method of exprn*- notwithstanding Kitchener'* justly cele- 
tbe French. Perhaps tnat i* not the way to sion has been changed. Not only doee brated reputation as a driver. At that, the 

K t it. He has fostered that view with the the French Government, os insisted on by disposition to allow themselves to be driven 
Bnch. The situation in France is differ- Joffre, issue nothing but these official com- was remarkably prevalent, 
ent. That country k a country where mil- muiugtu's, but there is an entire absence Still, there were difficulties. Kitchener, 
itarism ha* been dominant for years instead of personality in them. The individual, if he were working absolutely true to form, 
of incidental as in England. French new*- the regiment, the battalion, the corps, the would suppress even 1 newspaper and every 
taper* ora in no sense so powerful, either division, the army and the whole French other medium of publicity during this war, 
with the public or with the government, us nation come under the broad national head and put out an occasional official dispatch 
English papers. It did not take a quarter of “we.” a week or a fortnight after the event* told 

of the nerve, on the part of Joffre and his You find nothing about any particular gen- about occurred, and think the public should 

War Ministry, to hold the French newapa- oral. You find nothing of the exploit of any be well pleased with hk effort* to keep them 

tiers within rigid bounds a* it did to enforce regiment, or any commander, or any chief, informed. 

a similar policy in London, say. It is quite arnny individual or collection of Individuals. They told him that wo* not poanhle. 
true there never ha* been a moment when “We” have prwed forward or“wc“ have What Kitchener wanted to do by direct 

the French authority* have had the slight- fallen back. That k all there k to it, method*, it wa* pointed out to him. roust 

e*t intention of allowing correspondent* The tall, cold Kitchener and the fat, be done by indirect method*. There must 
with their armies—only they were polite phlegmatic Joffre control oil the tint-hand be no slapping of the face of the public. Of 
about it. sources. So far as real news k concerned, course it was essential that nothing should 
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be printed which tho government inclin¬ 
ing Kitchener—did not want printed; but 
the government—meaning Kitchener— 
could not ay “Quit it!" like the French, 
and get away with that. An organization 
must he perfected that would seem to sup¬ 
ply «w**ntial information, but would also 
hold back information which might be prej¬ 
udicial to military nereutitics. 

Censorship* are aa old aa wars. Always 
there have been censorships of one kind or 
another. Usually the censorships have not 
been efficient. They have censored. but not 
prevented. Kitchener and his colleague* 
know thin. So it was decided that thin cen- 
hlp must be efficient; and to make it 
efficient it was made rigid. 

The government In England controls the 
telegraphs and the telephones. The cabtas 
were seized. Of count the post otftc** are 
governmental. Then, with the bluing of 
an order that no matter was to be put in 
print which might have any possible bean ng 
on any military project, plan, movement, 
necessity or conclusion; that might conflict 
with any projected operation or in any re¬ 
mote way inform the enemy of any plan or 
purpose the censors were set at work. 

Kitchener and hto War Office organiza¬ 
tion had the say about the censors. Their 
situation was different from that of the 
Admiralty. The ahipa of the fleet had gone 
to sea. Naturally no correspondents had 
gone with them, owing to the fact that it is 
quite difficult for any person to go on or 
with a battleship if the uniformed citizen 
who has the direction of that battleship Is 
averse to such a proceeding. On land it is 
different. Even with ht* great power. Kitch¬ 
ener could not keep writing persona out of 
France and Belgium, or stop their activi- 
tins in England. What he could do and 
what he told his censors to do was to Me to 
It that nothing -- absolutely nothing, not a 
word should n* printed that would in any 
way interfere, and so on. 

Bring a military man, and having to do 
with a military situation, Kitchener and his 
associates selected military men us censor*. 
That was a strictly military proceeding. 
It followed from the military viewpoint 
that, inasmuch ns this war was a military 
war, military men should censor every¬ 
thing that w as written about it. The w hole 
thing was military. Apparently it never 
occurred to Kitchener or any other mili¬ 
tary man Qiat. as the writing and printing 
of news is a highly specialized husinwn, as 
highly specialized aa the milltury businm. 
for example, and requiring considerably 
more initiative and intelligence, it might be 
a good idea to sprinkle a few newspa;»er 
men in among the censors and thus facili¬ 
tate matters. 

The Military Coruorship 

Not so. Kitchener went over his list. He 
looked over the names of the retired officer*, 
a fine array of crusted and crusty old col¬ 
on efe and such, and, a* the English Army 
expression goes, “dug them out?* If there 
was no other possible use for a dug-out they 
made a ceivor of him. All told here were 
between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred of th«e censor*, at first all mili¬ 
tary men; but finally a few journalists 
injected, and they began to censor. 

Those early days of censoring were devoid 
of intelligence; were devoid of apprecia¬ 
tion of what was happening; were devoid 
of the heceaaiti** of the situation from any 
angle; were obtuse as to the needs of the 
people, obliviou* to tbo protests of the men 
whooe busineee It h to inform the people, 
unconcerned with any single phase of the 
rase save that there was censoring to be 
done and that they were censors. 

Order number one for the censors was 
that under no possible circumstances was 
anything to creep Into print that in any 
way might be of use to the enemy, either 
in disclosing to them any contemplated 
movement of troops, any placement of 
troops or ships, any plan of campaign—any¬ 
thing, in short, that might work to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Allie*. So far so good. 

No person —not one—who was trying to 
get matter into print, either in this country' 
or in England, wanted to get anything into 
print that would he of service to any enemy. 
What was wanted was to get into print such 
hormlem information as might be of inter¬ 
est and importance to the public, w hich not 
only was lighting this war but, even when 
not fighting it, as in the case of the United 
States, was paying its share just the same. 

The censors adopted the opposite view. 
They contended, as was evident from their 
practice, that every* person who waa trying 


to get anything into print, trying to send 
anything over the telegraph wire* or over 
the cables or through the mails, was des¬ 
perately endeavoring to rive aid and com¬ 
fort to the Germans— had no other idea In 
mind; and that no person was of sufficient 
standing or responsibility or reputation as 
not to be under the suspicion of thtse dug- 
outs who sat in judgment over what came 
to their hands. 

Let me give one illustration—I could 

S 'vw a hundred of the way that body of 
ug-outa worked. Soon after war was de¬ 
clared a certain Englishman, who is by way 
of being one of the most important men in 
t fie shipping busir.«a of London, was called 
in by the Admiralty—the Navy Depart¬ 
ment—to give advice on marine matter*, 
especially as to merchant-marine matters, 
because of his great knowledge and his wide 
connection*. He worked many hour* each 
day in the Admiralty, neglecting his own 
businaw and doing it all for the cause. 

Admiralty Business Held Up 

One day the Admiralty asked him w hether 
he had a ship at a certain port. 

“Y«,” he said, “oneof my ship* is there. 
I urn about to lay hoc up.” 

“Don’t do that" said the Admiralty. 
“We need her. Telegraph to your captain 
to bold the craw and proceed to this port, 
where the Admiralty will give him Instruc¬ 
tions as to his future courwe." 

The shipping man went out and sent the 
teUgrarn. Next morning he was wakened 
by his telephone. 

“Why in thunder"—only the voice did 
not say “thunder’'—“didn't you do what 
we told you to do about that ship?” came 
harshly at him over the wire. 

“I did!” he said. 

“You didn’t! That ship is not where we 
ilH d her to be. Instead, she has not 
stirred out of her berth and our plans are 
seriously disarranged.” 

"But I chd, I tell you!” shouted the 
angry shipping man through the telephone. 
“I sent that telegram within ten minute* 
after you asked me to send It.” 

Whereupon there was an investigation; 
and it was discovered that one of the re¬ 
tired colonels on the Board of Censors, 
thinking this ship might be moved for some 
ulterior Kirpooe. did nqt take the trouble to 
make any inquiries, but threw the telegram 
on the floor. 

Well, that sort of thing went on for wocks 
and wocks. The wom of the correspondents 
and the newspapers have been told and re¬ 
told. The rules of the Board forbid the 
sending of any m essa g e * save in plain lan¬ 
guage and with full addrewea and signa¬ 
tures. Code addresses and signatures were 
bareed. This made the British merchants 
get up and howl. Not only were their 
cablegrams, noewsary to their business 
held up, but the expense of them was quad¬ 
rupled. 

One man, with business connections In 
Cuba, tried to send a cablegram quoting 
napoleon*. It could not he done. The 
censor held there was something slnbter in 
that word napoleons, not knowing that it 
is a coin value in Cuba. They held up the 
score of an International tennis match be¬ 
cause the figures seemed to them to be a 
axle rnH*ag* for the Germans. 

The War Office kept the censors in¬ 
formed. In the main room where they 
worked there was a big blackboard, and on 
that blackboard was written n constantly 
changing li*t of Don’t*! that is, if any 
place came into the news, owing to move¬ 
ments of troop* or the location of fighting, 
or in any similar manner, which the author¬ 
ities did not want mentioned for reasons 
of their own, that place was put in the list 
of Don't*! on the blackboard; and every 
reference to it was excluded. 

At first the censor* dealt only with the 
matter submitted by the correspondents for 
cabling to America and elsewhere, and with 
the run of telegraph business*; but eventu¬ 
ally orders came that all matter t>repared in 
the offices of the newwnapcrs in London for 
publication must be submitted, and all pho¬ 
tographs. Then came a rule that no cor¬ 
respondent should go within twenty miles 
of the battle line anywhere; nor must any 
comment be made concerning events that 
had happened for seven days or might 
happen for five day*. 

This put the military experts out of bu»- 
nras, and confuted their illuminating re¬ 
marks to speculations os to w hat Alexander 
the Great might have done If he had not 
done something else. War mapei in the 
newspaper* were frequent in the early days 


of the war. These were jpwwww at the lo¬ 
cutions of the troop*. Indicated by heavy 
linn*. One day one paper gurencri nearly 
rijjht, and after that war maps became 
mere indications, usually with no lima on 
them showing the positions* of the Allies. 
However, there were always big black lines 
showing where the Germans were. 

Correspondents for American papers 
often found, to their Intense amazement, 
that matter printed in the London news¬ 
papers, and passed by censors, wus held up 
by other censors ns not proper to send to 
th« United States. Official statement.* WK1 
thrown away. The censors would not 
believe anybody. They refused to let u 
speech by Premier Asquith go through and 
actually held It for four days; and this was 
the Guildhall speech, which was intended 
to be the definitive statement of the case 
of Great Britain by the head of the British 
Government! 

Dozens of such things happened. Dozens 
of conference! were held; but the men in 
authority could make no progress. Always 
some new stupidity would break out In some 
unexpected place. The censors had been 
told to censor - and they were censoring. 

Probably there was a realization of what 
this policy of renrcaiion meant; for, not 
long after the war began. It was announced— 
with an air of “Jizit see what we’re doing 
for the door people!”- that a Praia Bureau 
should be established and that this Preas 
Bureau would see to It that the public was 
fully informed concerning all events about 
which It was deemed wise to tell the people. 

The wise citizens who make up the present 

G vemment knew this Press Bureau would 
on Impossible solution of an impotfribte 
problem. So, in order to show there are 
no political factions in the face of great 
national emergency, and to prove that all 
differonrmi ware on the dust heap, they 
selected a member of the Opposition to be 
the head of the Bureau. Inasmuch as this 
was bound to he the trouble spot, they henig- 
nantly allowed an Opposition George to take 
charge. 

The Pres* Bureau could not deliver tbo 

E uods, of course. Under the rulew and regu- 
itions no Pnsw Bureau could. Kitchener 
sniffed at it. He wanted no Press Bureau. 
He wanted no prtua. But Mr. Smith took 
hold, and before ho had been there a week 
he saw it w as useless. He could not satisfy 
anybody —not because he had no news, but 
because he could not give out any, savo of 
the most ancient variety. 

Official Local Color 

Then it was announced that hr was going 
to w ar— and be went. The right Honorable 
Buc km aster was named In his place. Smith 
passed the buck to Buckmaster. I left I-on- 
don In October ami 1 do not know w briber 
Buck master has passed or not. 

The censors continued on their censori¬ 
ous way. The Press Bureau was not getting 
anyw here. There had been a couple of dis¬ 
patches from General French; and then 
suddenly there begun to appeur dispatches 
from An Eyewitness at the Front. It hod 
dawned on the officials that they could not 
keep up this thing forever, and they must 
furnieh some sort of news. 

The Eyewitness was not a clever writer. 
He eyewitnessed n large number of unim- 

C ortaut tl i . - Probably somebody told 
im to inject a little local color into his 
stories, for one morning he came to bat 
with a fine descriptive bit of how an Inn¬ 
keeper who came under h» observation, ate 
his dinner —telling in detail just what he 
ate and how he ute it; and bow Mrs. Inn¬ 
keeper enjoyed her meal. 

It w*s a pleasing picture of a domestic 
scene. Also, the same dispatch contained a 
most illuminating discourse on how a chauf¬ 
feur shaved himself. This came when there 
was a crisb in the first big struggle and, it 
is understood, met with the entire approval 
of Lord Kitchener, who has no objection to 
such military details obtaining publicity If 
sent out through proper channels. 

And so It goes. The Press Bureau is 
prew-hureauing; the censor* are censoring; 
and Kitchener, on the British side, and 
Joffre, on the French side, are wing to it 
thut not u word is printed about this war 
which they do not desire to have printed. 
The papers are jammed with rumor* and de¬ 
nials of rumors, with descriptions of things 
the deweriher never saw, and with the swash¬ 
buckling yams of straggler*. Shining out 
among all this stuff are the little official bul¬ 
letins from the French and an occasional 
British fact that has been released from the 
Kitchener mesh. 
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THE PHtENSX 

[Comtlnuod from Pago 7) 


“‘Many a tm« word's said In a j»t/ 
says Windfall. ‘A* luck would have it, I 
had hardly mack the contract when the girl 
weined to begin to wonder how 1 looked at 
short range. Last Saturday I had to climb 
into the hayloft av the stable to avoid bein' 
caught like a rat in a trap. Day before yea- 
urday she found a pile of apples in the 
orchard and sat down beelde 'em; ao 1 had 
to stay away for two hours an’ a half. 

144 A down time*, when the old man an' I 
have been down In his smokin' den, filin' 
up the world's future, she has joined the 
party an' left the two nice New York boys 
an* the count upstairs In the salon. Once 
she came up with me when she was drivin* 
her six-cylinder, an' asked me to ride with 
her; an’ she forced me to say that I couldn’t 
because I was countin' the number of ma¬ 
chines that entered or left the city in half 
a day. It's fierce!' 

“'But you'll keep your promise?' I asks. 

4M lf I hadn't thought It was so funny I'd 
niver made it,' he says; ‘ but I've made it— 
an* you know me. Mr. Lynch.' 

“That is what he said; an' maybe it was 
two weeks after when Jim Toomey comes 
in one mornin', bright an' early, wipin' fefta 
COT from the corners of his mouth. 

~ 4 Have ye heard?' says he. 

“'No,' says I; 4 1 haven't heard anythin’ 
this mornin but robins sinpn' in the mock- 
orange hedge*, an’ the whistle on the Iron 
Works, an’ the windin' av my own watch.’ 

'“Mind ye. I know a lad who work* for 
St urges at his cow burn,' says Toomey. 
4 He made me promise to say nothin' about 
this; so I trust 'twill go no farther.' 

"'I'll keep it as confidential as you 
have,' say* I. 

44 * Do ye know the Count de Bric-A-Brac— 
or whativer his name b— that’s visiting at 
Dryadnn as u son-in-law apparent?* 

444 1 do not,' I says; 4 but I know the wan 

« nu mean. He has a lady's eyebrow on his 
p,' I says. 4 an' looks, talks, sings an’ dances 
so you couldn't tell him from royalty/1 says. 

'“The same/ says Jim, lightin the fliis 
with his two hand*. 'Well, last night 
Windfall Page got* out to the stable to get 
the homo an 5 runabout bc’d drove out from 
Burleson's Livery. An' it seems the daugh¬ 
ter, Doris, ran out after him for some reason, 
an* the friend of mine hears 'em talkin'. She 
waa after askin’ him whether he wouldn’t 
be more sociable with the young folks, an' 
inquirin’ why he nivwr’d be as intonatin' 
to her as he was to her father. An* he telb 
her he niver shone very bright where there 
was ladies, an’ made other lies an' some 
excuse, or the like of that. 

44 'An' thin the count comes in. Very 
angry- he was. An* he pasat* a remark. 
It was somethin’ about Doris. Windfall 
telb the daughter to go into the house. He 
moat begs her on his knee* to go into the 
y An' ~ 


hoi 


finally she consults an* i 


l 


"’Continue.’ wiy* I. ‘I’m an old man; 


but this sounds like good readln’/ I aays. 

’“Yea/ says Toomey. 'Them was a 
lapse av three minute*, an' thin the count 
went out av the stable, leavin’ a trail av 
water, like a wet cat. His hair was drippin’ 
an* full av bran; an’ he’d left wan av his 
dancin' pumps behind, so, as h* ran, he was 
limpin' like a duck on hot asphalt. Ay 
course there was no evidence that was di¬ 
rect; but two pipe** of circumstantial ivi- 
dence that would attract the at tin lion av 
any great detective: 

First, they found a concrete waterin' 
trough at the stable door. It waa av an 
improved Doric an' Corinthian design, an’ 

E ive an idea to the casual observer that it 
ad been recently occupied by somethin’ 
other than liquid. Second, they found 
floatin’ round on the surface av what water 
waa left an apple; an* out av one side av it 
some one had taken a bite—indicatin’ that 
a lover av Grarcnsteins had hovered near/ 
Where's the count now?* say* I. 

•“He took the eight-thirty for his an¬ 
cestral estates via Ashtabula,* says Jim. 
4 llis blue blood ha* all settled in wan av his 
eyes. Life in the Wild Weet among the 
glucose factories an’ Chautauqua Parka is 
too rough for him/ 

4,4 Too bad!' say* I. 'It will prevint 
Windfall from goin out there any more/ 

44 4 Too bad for him ?' says Toomey. 

4,4 No; too bad for them/ I say*. 

“But I found It was too bad lor the lad 
u well. He came in the nixt day, an’ if 
apple* had become an extinct specif* he 
could not have looked more gloomy. With 
his aw n lips he told mo av the trouble he hud. 


“'Sturgis put his hand on my shoulder,' 
says he, 'an' told me I must come out just 
the same—that he understood an' ap¬ 
proved; an’ so on. an* so on. But, Mr. 
Lynch,' says Page, 'it was a had promise 
I made bun. My sense av humor waa 
too high an* my self-respect too low when 

I gave it. It’s what come* av runnin' wild 
with millionaires, try In' to show the rich 
man how to get through the eye of a needle.' 

4,4 Well/ says I. dosin’ my eye*, 'the girl 
has a voice bke a sunrise after a night in 
spring. She has the playful no** av a young 
brook trout, an' none av her disadvantages 
seems to have tainted her. Berauee a girl 
wean a necklace that would buy a suburban 
subdivision la no uign abe couldn't moke 
doughnuts.' I says. 'I’m wonderin’whether 
she don't figure among your regrets,' nays 1. 

“ He niver laughed. 1 thought i*. mould, 
for he was always jokin’. 

'“There's no accounting for these things, 
Mr. Lynch/ he says. 4 I'm A fool/ he say*. 

I I never spoke half a doxen sentence* to her 

at a time, be saya. ‘An’ yet-' 

"He stopped with those words an' wint 
away.. 

“On Thursday my niece, Annie Fogarty, 
came down from the tiniment she occupies 
over my office. 

“‘There's a lady to sre you out front,' 
say* she. 'She’s either a society lady an' 
one av our best American people, or an ad¬ 
venturess an' one av our wont. They drew 
alike thews days,' she sap. ‘She's in a sta¬ 
tion cart, with a Utile chestnut mare that, 
us you my, Unde Mike, "would put ycr 
eye out/' 

“Out I go; an* there, rillin' in a rig as 
neat as a pin. and smilin' from under a hat 
designed by some milliner to distort the 
judgment av the genus Homo, was M ala- 
chi’s daughter. 

“'Gooa mornin', Mr. Lynch.' she says. 
‘I'm Doris Sturgis. I know you're a friend 
av roy father’s. 'Tts said everywhere that 
ou are the best judge av bom in Bod- 
auk. This little mare has just come from 
a breeding farm in Iowa. I went down my¬ 
self to see her out av her box car: an' I 
want you to pas on her after takir/ a little 
spin with me/ 

•“Wait till l get my hat an' my ala****,' 
I saya. redin' in the head with the blarney 
she gave roe. 

“Thin off we wint behind the little road¬ 
ster, with the mornin' air Ilyin' by us, an' 
sometimes wan of tbe strands av the girl’s 
golden hair flappin' against my old face. 
She could drive, I tell you! An* I was 
thinkln av horw* an* harnesses an' rigs, an' 
stablos, an' the brood marcs I’d owned, 
an’ the fast an' slow animals 1 had raced, 
an* tbe days whin 1 liked nothin' better 
than the trial spins I'd be takin' in a gig 
round a fair ground's track whin the gnu* 
was wet with dew. 

" I wo* thinkin* av homes, home*, home*— 
whin, all av a sudden, Malar hi's daughter 
turned to me an’ says, very innocent: 

‘“Oh, by the way, Mr. Lynch, 1 hear 
you are a good friend av Mr. Evort Pago, 
whom some av his friends call Windfall/ 
she Hays. 4 He publish** the Bodbank Pilot/ 
“The cat was out av the bag; but I was 
not in the mood to be the game av a younu 
thing with two eye* a* blue as the sky an' 
deeper than a pair av artesian wells. 

'“Oh, ye*,' l says; 'a very good-natured 
oung man. 1 know nothin' against him/ 
says, ‘except that he has been known to 
write poetry, an’, in tbe punt, has been far 
too proficient in baseball to promise much 
serious ambition an* success, I says. 

“She pulled tbe mare into a walk on’ 1 
saw her pink lips close tight. 

“ * 1 can’t agree with that at all/ she says, 
reachin' with the whiplash for a horsefly. 
‘From all I can learn, he wems to be a 
success already, I think it b a fine thing 
to run a good an’ honest newspaper. An' 
baseball U better than playin’ bridge/ she 
says. ‘Tbe only peculiar thing 1 have no¬ 
ticed b that ho has no wish to talk to me/ 
she says. ‘I wonder whether he is always 
like that/ 

“‘Just as well as it is/ I says. 'You 
wouldn't be interested in what he had to 
say. He b from a very plain family who 
have six day* In their week and lifty-two 
Sundays a year, and spind their nights in 
sleep. He would be very out av place In a 
dub window/ 1 says. ’He niver carried a 
cane in hi* life/ I saya; 'an' the only Fifth 
Avenue atmosphere he has come* from 
smokin’ cigaroots,' I says. 


r 



O NCE upon a lime—as the 
story-tellers say—tomatoes 
were known as “ Love-apples.” 
And you can't help thinking there 
was something appropriate in the 
name when you notice the pleas¬ 
ing effects of 


TOMATO 


The tempting “love-apple” color 
"gets” you "at first signL*' The 
first taste captures you, young or 
old. The flavor and quality "grow” 
on you more and more. And the 
regular use of this delicious soup 
becomes a healthy habit which 
adds to the joy of living every day. 

Better get your share 

21 kinds 10c a can | 

Look for the | s xi 
red-and-white label 


UNDER THE 
LOVE-APPLE TREE 
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Glorious Times for Your Boy 

with 

MECCANO 


T HERE is a heap of fun for boys in 
Meccano. 1 1 makes a straight, strong appeal 
to their instinct for making things that move, 
act and work. Its interest never flags. 

You, too, will appreciate the wonderful joy-giving power 
of Meccano. Sou will value the instruction it uncon¬ 
sciously imparts. You will he delighted with its power of 
stimulating your boy’s imagination, ambition, ingenuity 
and inventiveness. 


Your boy will be as bright and happy as these Meccano 
Boys, who have built fine working models of a Monoplane 
and Girder Crane in shining steel. There arc scores of 
other models — I.athes for real wood-turning; Battleships 
with guns, turrets, fighting tops, etc.; Bridges of all kinds, 
and machines for doing various c lasses of work. 


Give your Boy a Meccano Outfit 
and he will begin to build at once 

No study required. Kvcry Outfit is complete with all 
necessary parts for building the models, also big illustrated 
Instruction Book — No extras to buy. 


Free Boy’a Book No. 1 

VV'ntc today for the Meccano Boy’s 
stirring talc of how he became a real 
engineer. Fully illustrated. Delightful 
reading. Afck for free Book No. 1. 


MECCANO 

PRICES 


No. 0 

. 51 

No. 1 

. 52 

No. 2 

. 54 

No. 3 

. 56 

No. 4 

. 510 

No. 5 

. 514 

PRESENTATION 


OUTFITS 
No. 5 . . $18 
No. 6 . . Hb 


Sold by 
Toy Dealers, 
Department 
Stores, 
etc.. 

everywhere. 


MECCANO 

COMPANY, 

INC. 


71 Wert 23rd St. 

<t«Mf Soft A*V.) 

New York 
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“She stopped the mare altogether then, 
an* turned round In her neat; an* there was 
ice in her eye*. 

Mr. Lynch,' she says. 'you are makin' 
ihb hard for me. You are treatin' me as 
though 1 was very young and very foolish.' 

'"Mias Doris,' says I, 'you are treatin' 
me at though I was very old an’ very blind.' 

“She laughed, on* maybe I laughed. 

"'You know about the waterin' trough 
incid* HQn. ' You know a lot more 

that 1 want to know.' 

"'1 do.' nays I; 'an* it is very confiden¬ 
tial. If 1 was true to old age I'd not tell 
you anythin'; but I'm not,’I says. *1 will 
double-cro« old age any chance I get. 
I'm against old age, an' the confident** an' 
trusts an* opinions av maturity and the 
declinin' years. I am for youth,* aays I. 
'An' 111 throw the game to youth any day. 
I’m goin' to be a traitor to my gray hairs an' 
your father's gray hairs. I'm goin' to scut¬ 
tle the Ship av Confidence in the name 
av my first childhood; an’ bc-rc's hopin’ I 
have no second,' I say*. 

"'The reason Mr. Evart Page would pay 
you rvo attintlon was because be had prom¬ 
ised your cartful parents that he would not. 
There was a feelin' in the family that he was 
av the vulgar herd—wan av thim who 
earns their own livin' an’ niver drinks 
champagne at weddin's, or rets married in 
anticipation av a divorce. He was anythin' 
but a brilliant match; an', therefore, he was 
a menace. Your Daddy liked him because 
he is companionable an' human, an* 
wouldn't hold It against a inun that he had 
money,' I says. 

"'In short. Evart, in a thoughtless mo¬ 
ment, an' wishin* to continue the charitable 
work he was doin' in teachin' your Daddy the 

S ntle art of life, promised that he'd niver 
ipUy hia fireworks av useless hut fasci¬ 
natin' conversation before you, or look into 
your eye*, or sing under your window, or go 
about cuttin' your name on the trunks av 
the ornamental shade tree.' 

"'You're jestin'; hut is this story true?' 
she asks with a catch in her voice. 

• It is,’says L 

'"I'm glad we came hack to Uve amoivg 
Americans,' she says after a bit; an' thin 
she looks me square In the eyes liU 1 had to 
blink far the shine in *era. 

"'What does Mr. Page think about me?' 
says Doris. 

’"I don't believe he thinks any more.' 
says 1; an' her face fell. ' I believe that all 
thoee momenta av aanity have paaaed,' I 
says, *an’ now he only feels!’ 

"She never aaid a word; but she put her 
worm, soft hand in mine, makin* me wish 
I had been a father with u dozen daughters 
patterned after h«r. Thin she shook out 
the reins an’ we wlnt off for town again. 

"' Ye haven't asked me what I thought 
av the mare,' I says as we earn* up toward 
town from the river road. 

"'Some other day will do,’ says she, in' 
laughed. 

,r Whin wo stopped in front av my office 
I got out; but I put my hand on the tire an' 
waited. 

"'Well?'says she. 

'"Whisper!’ says I, leanin' up toward 
the cur that half showed in the sweep of 
her hair. 

'"What is it, Mr. Lynch?' she asks, 
hlushin'. 

'"Do you low the boy?’ I says. 

"Twas worth a thousand dollar* to see 
the corners av her rnuutb twitrhin’ with 
divilment. 

'"Well, I agree with mamma that he's 
something of a menace.' says she. 

"I watched her riff go down the hill 
toward Oak Street an turn at Hale's Hay 
and Grain Sheds, an' so out av sight in the 
glare av the summer momin’, whin the 
locusts in the old trees by the blacksmith'a 
mas screamin' with the neat, an' flips w*a 
riidn' from the pavement every time any¬ 
body slammed the screen door id Androu- 
pulouae's Greek Ire Cream and Gasoline 
Shop, acrocts the way. 

"About a week later my ntw car came. 
"Whin a man gets to be past sixty lie has 
no business with new device*; 1 paid a 
thousand dollars f. o. b. Detroit for the 
thing, with u wlf-atarter, electric lights an' 
other causes for garage bilk. A dar» -divil 
risked bislifeteachin’metorunit; an'thin I 
put a couple mere codicils in my will, an' a 
W»-ch*stnut in my pocket to keep away 
the rheumatism, jumped into the seat, 
shut my eyes, pushed a kvcT, pulled a few 
stops like an organ nlayer, an' started; out 
av town one evenin' about dusk, regrvttin' 
that 1 had not lived long enough to see 
Home Rule, an’ repentin' av me sin*. 


"The truth was, I knew more about the 
car than I believed, 1 knew there are ex¬ 
actly forty-riven different things can hap¬ 
pen to a car. an' that whin you have learned 
oil av thim there will be forty-eight. I 
knew bow to tell the price av u car by the 
sound av the slum av its door, on’ how to 
t*ll skid chilb* from true maloria- 

"Anyhow. ] was able to get as far as 
Dryaden, where I hoped to go by with a 
proud, uplifted bead an’ a fur-lined ritmos- 
phere av aristocracy. An* right In front of 
Malachi's place, os luck would have it, the 
machine suw a vicious -lookin' horse hitched 
to a buggy, and shied, an’ bulked, nn’ gave 
a sigh, on T stopped right in front av the big 
stone gate a thoroughly frightened motor. 

"It was Malachi himself who come run- 
nin' down the path. 

'"Did your machine stall?' he auk*. 

'"SUJir auya 1. 'Stull! I stopped to 
make a call on you. Mulachi,’ I say*. 

'"Come in. anyway,' he says with a 
laugh. 'We'll retire to my smokin’ den for 
a good old tulk,’ he says; un’ rlnn‘ whin hi* 
wife came along the porch, like a queen 
do* aver wslkin the wide deck av a battle¬ 
ship, he say*: ' Millie—you remlmber Mr. 
Lynch, don't you?' 

"She smiled. 

"'Indeed 1 do he ran against my father 
for mayor av Bodbank many years ago,’ 

she says. 

"'An' I received his angry hut polite 
congratulations the nlxt mornin'.’ says I. 
•But your mother was a line lady,' I says. 
‘She made the bt*i doughnuts in four 
count lee,’ 1 say*. 

"1 was tryin’ to figure out why she was 
so agreeable. She laughed. She even 
begged to come down to the smokin' room; 
an* she sat down in one av the big loungin' 
chairs on’ wonted to hear about Bodbank; 
an* at Lost the three av us was roarin’ about 
old tlm**. Somethin’ had come over her, 1 
thought. 1 didn't find out what till I wo» 
startin' to leave. 

"Thin Mulachi an’ his wife, Millie, came 
down the path an’ round the artificial pond 
an' statuary, an' alabaster uma, an' other 
neee**ary obstacle* to form life, an' all the 
way to the gate with me. 

"*Oh, by the way/ says Malachi, lookin' 
up care lews at the moon an* the stars, *1 
have discovered by recent experience that 
you are a man to h« trusted with confiden¬ 
tial matters; so I'll U*U you a secret,' says 
he. very sarcastic. 

"•What?* say* I. 

"'There's aoon to be a marriage hi our 
family,’ says he. 

•'•Silver weddin’?’ says I. 

•"No; nothin' « port facto,' says he. 
4 My daughter DotIh is to marry our popu¬ 
lar young printer, Mr. Evurt Page.' 

"'You surprise me,' says I; "fee I’ve 
been watdiln' the two av thim sittln' under 
the Gruvenstein tree out there In the moon¬ 
lit orchard, carryin* on a conversation so 
important that not a word is spoken,' I 
says; 'an' the only communication is that 
old-fashioned eloquince av rilmce/ I says. 

Well, Mike Lvnch,’ says Sturgea, put¬ 
tin’ his arm round his wife’s shoulder*.' two 
or three months ago you thought I’d lo*t 
the art av knowin human nature. Now 
I've nivpr said anythin' to my wife about 
this before. I picked out Page as th« one 
man I'd seen I'd be glad to have for a son- 
in-law. Time was prcswin', for there was 
plinty av dudes an’ war-royalty round. 

•"Doris had hud so much attintion that 
I knew when a fine-lookin' an' complete 
young feller paid m> attintion to her at alt 
she'd sit up on' take notice. How did It 
work? Slicker than a Blizzard King!' 

•' He kicked up one of his heels, liappy as 
a farm hand. 

‘"So I put one over on my wife,' be says. 
‘Ain't she a dear old girl? An' 1 put one 
over on Page,* suys he; 'an* I put one over 
on Doris.’ 

'"Stop!'says h* wife. 'Don't cut up so! 
Do you think your silly maneuvers had 
anythin' to do with Doris' chnaiin' the 
right man?’ suy* she. 'Very little credit 
she owe* her father for it.' says she. 'It won 
good wn*e an' the high ideals she inherited 
from her mother 1' she says. 

M Mulachi gasp*. 

"'Hows that?* he says, gropin' blind. 

'"Didn’t I choo*e your ways she. 

"An' 1, fttamlin' right there, heard her 
deliver that knock-out. Under the old elm 
tree* 1 stood with the two av thim. lookin' 
over the wall an' across the open prairie, all 
wavin’ with com, shimmerin' in the moon¬ 
light. An*- Well. I knew that the 

Sturge* family all of it had really come 
back la Bodbank." 
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The Milburn Light Electric 

Weighs nearly 1 /f O ^ Price half 

a Ion less Jpl4o«3 that of 

than the large, heavy electrics the large, heavy electrics 

V This introduces the worlds Lightest electric. 

The Milburn Light Electric weighs nearly a 
I ton less than the large electrics. It costs about 
half as much to buy as the large electrics, and 
its operation and maintenance expense is con- 
siderably less. 

Light and low-hung, it is easily controlled, 
even in congested traffic. It inspires confidence. 

\ \\ The superfluous weight is gone, but all the 

\ All a ualit y remains. The Milburn Light Electric 
T I j Coupe is a four-passenger car of exquisite 
Y beauty, with full European stream-lines. Ad- 

\ vanced designing, better materials and quantity 

\ production have decreased the weight and cost. 

\ Finish, upholstering and equipment are superb. 

\ High quality throughout. 

I Immediate deliveries. Write us today for 

full particulars. 

^^1 Coupe Roadster Delivery 

$1485 $1285 $985 

hSy AQ prices l. o. b . Toledo Chassis only. Bodies $100 up 

^ We want dealers in every city and town in the country. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 

The Milburn Wagon Company, Dept. 23, Toledo, Ohio 

Established 1843 

Manufacturers of high-grade automobile bodies 
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10% More for Your Money 

Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three limes as 
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clearing upon either aide. At Intervals It 
*w elevated to a height of eight or ten inches 
upon insulated iron braoea. Both Mare and 
Edouard stared ut it in wonder, w hile Bennie 
made them a little speech. 

It was. he said, a thing called a monorail, 
made by a man who poaotuoed strange 
secrets concerning thn earth and the prop- 
erties of matter. That man lived over the 
Height of louid toward Ungava. He was 
a good man and would not harm other good 
men. But he was a great magician—if you 
believed in magic. On the roil undoubtedly 
he run un engine called a gyroscopic engine, 
and carried his stores and machinery into the 
uddernew. The Naacopeeu were not such 
fools after all, for here wax tha something 
they feared to crows—the iron serpent that 
bit and killed. Let them watch while be 
mode it bite. He allowed his rifle to fall 
against the rail, and instantly a shower of 
blue sparks flashed from it as the current 
leaped into the earth. 

Bennie counted out twenty-five golden 
eagle* and handed them to Edouard. If 
they followed the rail to its source be would, 
he promised, on their return to civilisation 
give them os much again. Without more 
ado the Indians lifted their packs and 
swung oil to tha northwest along the line 
of the rail. The stock of Prof. Bennie 
Hooker had risen in their estimation. On 
they plowed across the barrens, through 
swamps, over the quaking muskeg, into the 
patch** of scrub growth where the short 
branches slapped their faces, but always 
they kept in sight of the rail. 

On the morning of August eleventh the 
newspapers of the United States published 
the extraordinary announcement, trans¬ 
mitted from various European news agen¬ 
cies, that an attempt had been made by the 
neral commanding the First Artillery 
ivision of the German Army of the 
Meuse to violate the armistice which, it 
had been agreed, should go into effect on 
the preceding midnight, by discharging at 
a distance of a hundred kilometers eight 
projectiles toward Paris from some huge 
gun of marvelous construction. The at¬ 
tempt to destroy the dty had been pre¬ 
vented by the sudden appearance of the 
same mysterious Flying Ring that had 
shortly before caused the destruction of the 
Atlas Mountains and the flooding of the 
Sahara Desert by the Mediterranean Sea. 
The appearance of the Flying Ring on this 
second occasion had been noted by several 
hundred thousand persons, both soldiers 
and noncombatants. At about the bour of 
midnight on August tenth, as if to ohaerve 
whether the warring nations Intended sin¬ 
cerely to live up to their agreement and 
bring about an actual cewatMm of hostil¬ 
ities. the Flyinj Ring had appeared out of 
the north arid, floating through tb« sky. had 
followed the lines of the belligerents from 
Brussels to Verdun and southward. The 
blinding yellow light that it had projected 
toward the earth had roused the sol¬ 
diers sleeping in their mtronchmenta and 
caused great consternation all along the 
line of fortifications, as it was universally 
supposed that the director of its flight 
intended to annihilate the combined armies 
of France, England, Germany and Belgium. 
But the Ring had sailed peacefully along, 
three thousand feet aloft, deluging the 
country^* with its dazzling light, sending 
its searching beams Into the casemates of 
the huge fortresses of the Rhine and the 
outer line of the French fortifications, 
searching the redoubts and trenches, but 
doing no harm to the sleeping armies that 
lay beneath it; until at list the silence of 
the night had been broken by the thunder 
of Thanatoa, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the Lavender Ray had descended, to turn 
the village of Champaubcrt into the smok¬ 
ing crater of a dying volcano. The entire 
division of artillery had been annihilated, 
with the exception of a few stragglers, and 
of the relay gun naught remained but a 
distorted puddle of steel and iron. 

I*ong before the news of the horrible 
retribution visited by the master of the 
Ring upon Tmtachke, the major-general of 
artillery, and the inventor. Von Heckmonn. 
had reached the United States, Bill Hood, 
sitting in the wireless receiving station of 
the Naval Observatory' at Arlington, had 
received through the ether a message from 


his mysterious correspondent in the north 
that sent him hurrying to the White House. 
Pax had called the Naval Observatory and 
had transmitted the following ultimutum, 
repeating it, as was his custom, three times: 

“To the President of (he United Stole* and 
to Alt Mankind: 

“l have put the nations to the test and 
found them wanting. The solemn treaty 
entered into by the ambassador* of the 
belligerent nations at Washington has been 
violated. My attempt by hurmlraa means 
to compel the cessation of hostilities and 
the abolition of wax has failed. I cannot 
trust the nations of the earth. Their adf- 
ishmfla, their bloodthirstiness and greed, 
will inevitably prevent their fulfilling their 
agreement with me or keeping the terms of 
their treaties with one another, which they 
regard, as they themselves declare, merely 
as ' scraps of uaper.' The time has come for 
me to compel peace. I am the dictator of 
human destiny and my will Is law*. War 
shall cease. On the tenth day of September 
I shall shift the axis of the garth until the 
North Pole shall be in the region of Stnus*- 
burg and the South Pole in New Zealand. 
The habitable zone of the earth will here¬ 
after be in South Africa, South and Central 
America, and regions now unfrequented by 
man. The nations must migrate and a new 
life in which war is unknown must begin 
upon the globe. This is my last message to 
tha human race. Pax.** 

The conference of ambassador* sum¬ 
moned by tha President to the White House 
that afternoon exhibited a character in 
striking contrast with the first, at which 
Von Koenitx and the ambassadors from 
France, Ruaria and England had had their 
memorable disagreement. It was a serious, 
apprehensive and subdued group of gentlo- 
men that gathered round the great ma¬ 
hogany table in the Cabinet Chamber to 
debate what course of action the nations 
should pursue to avert the impending ca¬ 
lamity to mankind. For that Pax cxiuld 
shift the axis of the earth, or blow the globe 
dean out of its orbit into spare, if he chose 
to do so, no one doubted any longer. 

And first it fell as the task of the ambas¬ 
sador representing the Imperial German 
Commissioners to awure his distinguished 
colleagues that his nation disavowed and 
denied all responsibility for the conduct of 
General Treitachke in bombarding Pari* 
after the hour set for the armistice. It was 
unjust and contrary to the dictates of rea¬ 
son, he argued* to hold the government of 
a nation comprising sixty-five millions of 
human being* and five millions of armed 
men accountable for the actions of a sin¬ 
gle individual. He spoke passionately. elo¬ 
quently, persuasively, and at the conclusion 
of his speech the ambassador* present 
were forced to acknowledge that what he 
aaid was true, and to accept without res¬ 
ervation his plausible assurances that the 
Imperial German Commiaaloner* had no 
thought but to cooperate with the other 
governments in bringing about a lasting 
peace such as Pax demanded. 

But the immediate question was, had not 
the time for this gone by? Was it not too 
late to convince the master of the Flying 
Ring that his order* would be obeyed? 
Could anything be done to avert the calam¬ 
ity he threatened to bring upon the earth— 
to prevent the conversion of Europe into a 
barren waste of ice fields? For Pax had an¬ 
nounced that he had spoken for the lost 
time and that the fate of Eurone w as scaled. 
Ail the ambassador* agreed that a general 
European immigration was practically im¬ 
possible. And aa a last resort it was finally 
decided to transmit to Pax, through the 
Arlington station, a w irelesa meaaugc signed 
by ail the ambassador* of the belligerent 
nations, solemnly agreeing within one week 
to dbbanrf their armies and to destroy all 
their munitions and implements of war. 
This moasage w-as delivered to Hood, with 
instructions for its immediate delivery. All 
that afternoon and evening the operator 
sat in the observatory, calling over and 
over again the three letter* that marked 
mankind’s only communication with the 
controller of its destiny: 

"Pax Pax—Pax!” 

But no answer came. For long, weary 
hour* Hood waited, his ear* glued to the 
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i receiver*. An impenetrable silence *ur- | 
rounded the master of the Ring. Pax had 
1 spoken. He would any no more. Late 
i that night Hood rriuctantly returned to the 
White House and informed the Prwident 
that be was unable to deliver the mewuige 
of the nations. 

And meantime Prof. Bennie Hooker, 
with Marc and Edouard, struggled arrows 
the wilderness of latbrndor, following the 
Iron Rail that led to the hiding place of 
the master of tbe world. 

The terrible fate of the German expedi¬ 
tionary force in too well known to require 
comment. A* ha* been already told, the 
Sea Fox had sailed from Amsterdam three 
days after the conference in the War Office 
at Mainz between General von Helmuth 
and Professor von Schwenitx. Once north . 
of the Orkney* it had encountered fair 
weather, and it had rearhed Hamilton Inltl 
in ten days without mishap, and with the 
men and animals in the b**U of condition. 
At Rlgulet the men had disembarked and 
loaded their howitzers, mules and mipplic* 
upon the flat-bottomed barges brought with 
them for that purpose. Thirty French and 
Indian guides had Wn engaged, and five 
days later the expedition, towed by th# 
powerful motor launches, had started up 
the river toward tbe chain of lakes lying 
northwest toward Ungava. Evoyooe was 
in the b«wt of spirits and everything moved 

with customary German procision like clock- ; 
work. Nothing hod been forgotten, not 
even tbe pungent invention of a Berlin 
chemist to discourage mosquito**. With¬ 
out labor, without anxiety, the fourteen 
barges bored through the swift currents 
and at last reached u great lake that lay 
like a silver mirror for mil a* about them. 
The moon row and turned the boats into 
weird shape* us they plowed through the 
gray mists—a strange and terrible sight for 
the Nascopees lurking in the underbrush 
along the shore. And while the men smoked 
and sang Die Wocht am Rhein, listening to 
the trill of the ripples* against the bows, the 
foremost motorboat grounded. 

The momentum or the barge immedi¬ 
ately following could not be checked, and 
.die in turn drove into what seemed to be a 
mud bonk. At about the same instant the 
other barges struck bottom. Intense ex¬ 
citement and confusion pm vailed among 
the member* of the expedition, since they 
were almost out of sight of land arid the 
draft of the motorboats was only nine¬ 
teen inches. But no efforts could move the 
barges from where they were. All night 
long tbe propellers churned tbe glcanung 
water of Uie lake to foam, but without re- 1 
suit- Each and every barge and boat was 
hard and fast aground. And when tbe gray 
daylight came stealing arrow the Take ; 
there was no lake to be seen, only a recking 
marsh, covered for mile* with a welter of 
pm slime and decaying vegetable matter , 
across which it would seem no human bring 
or animal could flounder. A* far as the eye 
could reach lay only a blackish ooxe. And 
with the aun came millions of mosquitoes 
and (Iks and drove tbe men and mules 
frantic with tbeir stings. 

Only one roan. Ludwig Hdawr, a gun 
driver from Potsdam, survived. Half mad 
with the flies, and nearly naked, he found 
his way somehow across tbe quaking bog. 
after all his comrades had died of thirst, 
and reached a tribe of Nascopees, who 
took him to the coast. A great explosion. 

I they told him. had torn the River Nasro- 
, pee from its bed and diverted its course. 

| The lakes that it fed had nil dried up. 


Blinded by perspiration, sweltering un¬ 
der tbe heavy burden of their outfit, goaded 
almost to frenzy by the black flics and 
mosquitoes, Hooker and Marc and Edouard 
staggered through tbe brush, following the 
monorail. They had already reached the 
summit of ths Hcieht of I And and were 
now working down tne northern slope in the 
direction of ungava. The Land was barren 
beyond the imagination of the unimagina¬ 
tive Bennie. Small dwarfed trees strug¬ 
gled for a footing amid tbe lichen-covered 
outcroppings and sun-dried mosw of the 
hollow*. Tbs uJightcst rise showed mile 
upon mile of great waste undulating inter¬ 
minably in every direction. Tbe beat shim¬ 
mering off the rocks was almost suffocating. 
At noon on September first they threw 
themselves into the shade of a narrow ledge, 
boiled some tea and smoked tbeir pipes, 
frenziedly fanning the air to drive away the 
* warms of insects that attacked them. 

Hooker was half drunk from lack of 
and of water. Already once or twice he bud 1 
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caught himoclf wandering when talking to 
Mare and Edouard. The whole thing was 
like a horrible, disgusting nightmare. And 
then he suddenly became aware that the 
two Indiana m^ere staring intently through 
the clouds of mosquitoes over the tree tope 
to the eastward. Through the sweat that 
trickled into liia eye* he tried to make out 
what they could see. But he could discern 
nothing except mosquito**. And then he 
thought he saw a mosquito larger than all 
the others. He waved at it, but it remained 
where it was. A slight breeze momentarily 
wafted the swarm aw ay and he still saw the 
big moanuito hovering over the horizon. 
Then he heard Marc cry out: 

"Something sails in the air!" 

He rubbed the moisture out of his eyes 
and stared at the mosquito, which w as grow¬ 
ing bigger every minute. With the velocity 
of a projectile this monstrous insect, or 
whatever it was, came swiping up behind 
them from the Height of Land, soaring into 
the xenith in a great parabola, until with 
a shiver of excitement Bennie recognized 
that it was the Flying Ring. 

"It’s him," he chattered emphatically, 
if ungrammatically. 

Marc and Edouard nodded. 

"Yes! Yes!" they cried in unison- "It 
tai the one you seek ! Tt 

"He goes home," said Mare. 

And then Bennie, without offering any 
explanation, found himself dancing up and 
down upon the rocks in the dizzying sun, 
waving his hat and shouting to the bather 
of tho Marionettes. What he shouted he 
never knew. And Marc and Edouard both 
shouted too. But the master of the King 
h»»ard them not, or if he heard he paid them 
no attention. Nearer and nearer came the 
Ring, until Bennie could see the gleaming 
cylinder of its great steel circle. At a dis¬ 
tance of about two mils* it swept through 
the air over a low ridge, and settled toward 
the earth in the direction of Ungava. 

"He only goes ten mile maybe," an¬ 
nounced Marc confidently. "A little way. 
We get there to-night.” 

On they struggled beside the Rail, but 
now hope ran high. Bennie sang and whis¬ 
tled, unmindful of the musquitut* and 
black Aim, that renewed their uttacks with 
unremitting ferocity. The sun lowered it¬ 
self Into the nine trees, shooting dmxHng 
shafts through tbn low branches, and then 
frank in a welter of crimson-yellow light. 
The sky turned Kray in the east; faint stars 
twinkled through the quivering waves that 
still shook from the overheated rocks. It 
turned cold and the moaquitoos departed. 
Hugging the Rail they staggered on. now 
over shaking muskeg, now through thickets 
of tangled brush, now on great ledges of 
burren rock, and then across caribou bar¬ 
rens knee-deep in dry and crackling mow. 
Darkness fell and prudence dictated that 
they should make camp. But in tbelr ex¬ 
citement they trudged on, until presently a 
pale glow behind the dwarfed trees showed 
that the muon was rising. They boiled the 
water, made tea and cooked some biscuits. 
Soon they could see to pursue their way. 

"'Most there now,*' encouraged Marc. 

Presently, instead of descending they 
found tbe land was rising again, and forc¬ 
ing their way through the undergrowth 
they struggled up a rocky hillside, perhaps 
live hundred feet in height. Mare was in 
the lead, with Bennie a few feet behind him. 
As they reached the cre*t the Indian turned 
and pointed to something in front of him 
that Bennie was unable to distinguish. 

"We are arrived," he said. 

With his heart thumping from the exer¬ 
tion of the climb Bennie crawled up beside 
his guide and found himself confronted by 
a strong barbed-wire entanglement affixed 
to iron stanchions firmly imbedded In the 
rocks. They were on the top of a ridge that 
dropped away abruptly at their feet into a 
valley, perhaps a mile In width, terminat¬ 
ing on the other side in perpendicular cliffs, 
estimated by Bennie to be about eight hun¬ 
dred or a thousand foot in height. Although 
the entanglement was by no mean* impm*- 
nblo, it was a distinct olilacle and one they 
preferred to tackle by daylight. Moreover, 
It indicated that their company was unde- 
oired. They were in the presence of an un¬ 
known quantity, tbe master of the Flying 
Ring. Whether ho was u malign or a be¬ 
nevolent influence, this Father of the 
Marionettes, they could not tell. 

With his hack propped against a small 

S ruce Bennie focused n» glawee upon dim 
apes barely discernible in tbe midst of 
the valley. He was thrilled by a deep ex¬ 
citement, a strange fear. What would he 
son? What mysteries would those vague 


forms disclose? The shadows cast by the 
cliffs and a light mist gathering in the low 
ground made it difficult to aee; and then, 
even as he looked, the moon roac higher and 
shone through something in the middle of 
the valley that looked like a tall, grisly skel¬ 
eton. It seemed to have legs and arms, an 
odd mushroom-shaped head and endlew 
ribs. Below and at its feet were other and 
vaguer shapes—flat domes or cupolas, 
bombproofs perhaps, buildings of some 
sort Fax's home beyond perodventure. 

As he looked through the glasses at the 
skeletonlike tower Bennie had an extraor¬ 
dinary feeling of having seen it all before 
somewhere. As In a long-forgotten dream 
he remembered Tesla's tower near Smith- 
town, on Long Island. And this was Tesla's 
tower, naught else! It b a strong* tiling, 
how at great crises of our lives come feel¬ 
ings of anticipatory knowledge. There is, 
indeed, nothing new under the sun. Else 
had Rennie been more afraid. Aa it was. he 
saw only Tesla's Smlthtown tower with its 
head like u young mushroom. And at the 
same time there flashed into his memory: 
Child* Harold to the Dark Tower Came. 
Over and over he repeated it mechanically, 
feeing that he might be one of those of 
whom the poet had sung. Yet be had not 
read the lines for years: 

Hurningtp if come os me all at oner. 

Thin ira* the plant , • . 

U 'hat in tke midst tap bat the Totrer itself? 
The round, squat turret, blind os tke /oof's 
heart, . . . 

Not hear1 W'Am noise ros everywhere l It 
tolled , 

Inenasina tike a bell. Nome* fit wy ears. 
Of all the lost adrenturrrw my peers, — 
flow each a one was strong, and sueh avis bold. 
And sueh teas fortunate, pel rath of old 
Lori, tori! One moment knelled the woe of 
yean. 

His eyes searched the shadows round the 
base of the tower, for hb ears had already- 
caught a faint, almost Inaudible throbbing 
that seenwri to grow from moment to mo¬ 
ment. There certainly was a dull vibra¬ 
tion in the air, a vibration like the distant 
hum of machinery. Suddenly old Edouard 
touched Bennie upon the shoulder. 

"Look!" ho whispered. 

Some transformation was happening in 
the hood of the tower. From a black opaque 
object it began to turn m dull red and to 
diffuse a subdued glow, while the hum turned 
into a distinct w hir. 

Bennie lx*cam* almost hysterical with 
excitement. 

Soon the hood of the tower had turned 
white and the glow had increased until the 
whole valley was lit up with a suffused and 
gcntki light. Thu Ring could be distinctly 
M about half a mile away, rearing upon 
a huge circular support. 

"It's fire." grunted Marc, "It's how be 
make* the marionette* dance." 

There was no doubt that tbe hood of tbe 
tower was in fact white bot, for tbe perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs of the mountain aero® the 
valley sharply reflected the light that it dis¬ 
seminated. The humming whir of the great 
alternator ru-e gradually into a scream like 
the outcry of some angry thing. And then 
unexpectedly a shaft of pale lavender light 
shot out from the glowing hood and lost 
itself in the blackness of the midnight sky. 
Now appeared a wonderful and beautiful 
spectarlc: immediately above the point 
where the rays disappeared into the ether 
hundreds of points of yellow lire suddenly 
sprang into being in the sky, darting hither 
and thither like fireflies, some moving slowly 
and others with such speed they appeared 
as even, luminous lines. 

"The marionettes I The marionette*!" 
Marc cried, trembling. 

"Not at ail! Not at all 1 They are me¬ 
teorites!" answered Bennie, entirely en- 
gr oared in the scientific phase of the matter 
and forgetting that he did not speak the 
other's language. "Space is jammed full of 
meteoric dust. The larger particles, which 
strike our atmosphere and which ignite by 
friction, form shooting stars. Tbe Ray-the 
Lavender Ray -reaching out into the rooet 
distant regions of space mwla them in count¬ 
less numbers and disintegrates them, sur¬ 
rounding them with glowing atmosphere*. 
By George, though, if be starts in pLaying 
the Ray upon that cliff we’ve got to stand 
from under! Look here, boys," be shouted, 
"stuff somethin* in your ears." He seized 
hi* handkerchief, tore it apart, and, making 
two plugs, thrust them into tbe openings 
of his ears as far as the drums. The others 
in wunderroerit followed hb example. 

(Continued om Page JSj 
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Suppose we haven’t made a million, 
Let’s be grateful this Thanksgivin 
For all those daily blessin’s 
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An’ three good meals a day. 
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Befo' a cheerful fire. 
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<c*ntimmmd from pagw j 4) pre se n ting th* auhjoct from & humoroua 

•'He's going to rock tbo earth!” cried standpoint if it were possible. 

Bennie Hooker. "He's going to rock the Profereor Hooker fumbled with some pa- 
earth again!” per*. dropped them on the floor, recovered 

Slowly the Lavender Hay swung through them from under bin chair and walked rap- 
tbe ether, followed by its millions of mete- idly to the platform. He appeared nervoun, 
antes, dipping downward toward the north- and showed the effect* of the ordeal through 
era side of the valley and sinking ever lower which he had boon, for the Hobson treat- 
and lower toward the cliff. Bennie threw meet for eliminating the effects of radium 
himself flat on hi* stomach upon tbo ridge, burns leave* the patient a physical wreck, 
pressing his hands to his ears, and the “In the following report,” ho said, "I 
others, feeling that something terrible was shall bring to your attention the result* of 
going to happen, followed his example, my investigation!* of the remarkable exper- 
Nemer and nearer toward the ridge dropped imentx carried on in Labrador, which but 
the Ray. Bennie held hia breath. Another for their abrupt termination mipht have 
instant and there came a blinding Hpluah resulted in such a complete upsetting of the 
of yellow light, a crash like thunder, and conditions upon the surface of the earth as 
a roar that seemed to tear the mountain to make Its habitation by the human race 
from it* ha#*. Th* oarth shook. Into the impowible. An you all well know, our day 
zenith aprang a flame of incandescent vapor is now five minute* longer than th* day of 
a mile In height. yesterday. The poles of Peary and Amund- 

For a moment they all lav stunned *en are gone, and the earth la spinning on 
and sightless. The face of the dlff glowed an axis inclined at an angle of nearly three 
like the interior of a blast furnace. Then degree* with its former one." 
the discharge appeared to diminish both in At this point two profeuor* of botany 
volume and in intensity. The scream of the who had been discussing tbo action of some 
alternator dropped slightly in pitch. The new staining agent upon the roll nucleus en- 
burst of flame slowly subsided, like a faun- tered and look adjoining seats, continuing 
tain that i* being gradually turned off. their conversation In whispers. "Through 
Either the HI fig Man w asn't goinr to rock the discovery of a practical method of gert- 
thc earth or he had lo*t control of his ma- erating on an engineering scale." Profmor 
chinery. Hooker continued.” a beam of dbintegrating 

Something was dearly going wrong, rays, similar in their general properties to the 
Shower* of spark* fell from the hood and rays given off from the sun w hich cause radio- 
occasionally huge glow ing mosses of molten activity, hut of vastly greater power, an un¬ 
metal dropped from it. And now the Lav- known genius was able to awaken and bring 
end*? Kay began slowly to swoop down the into action on such a prodigious scale the 
face of the din, and as it d*wccn*icd its in- forces that lie dormant In every atom of 
tensity reemed to die and the yellow hlast matter that the earth swayed in its orbit. 1 
of helium gradually faded away until it was gay an unknown genius, since all evidences 
scarcely visible. The roar of the alternator of his identity were destroyed in the erup- 
died down, first to a hum and then to a purr, lion brought about by the accident that ter- 
" Something’s busted." thought Bennie, minuted his remarkable experiment*." 

•'and he’s abut it off.” The botanist* were still abaorbed in their 

The Ray had now reached the hottom of discussion, and some of the member* of the 
the cliff and was sweeping across the ground astronomical section turned round and 
to the face of the tower, its path being looked at them, show ing evident annoy- 
marked by a small traveling volcano that anee. "Shortly after the disappearance of 
hurled its smoke and steam high into the the MOiutef expedition." went on the 
air. It was evident to Bennie that the hood profewor, “I determined to loent* arid 
of the tower was slowly turning over and moke an investigation of the force* that 
that the now fast-fading Hay would prre- were operating against the well-established 
ently play upon it* base and the adjacent laws governing the movement!* of the globe 
cupula In which the master of the King was upon which we dwell. Though I was well 
probably attempting to control his recnJ- a*are that I ran some personal risk in mod- 
citrant machinery. dtmg with affaire that did not concern me, 

And then Bennie lost consciousness. it appeared to me th&t a single individual, 

proceeding alone, would lie Letter able to 
A splash of ruin. He awoke and found escape detection than a large expedition in- 
himsrlf lying by the barbed-wire fence In vading the hostile territory in a ship. A* 
tha graying light of dawn. Hia muscles you see, 1 assumed from the start that some 
were stiff and sore, but he felt a strange human agency was at work. I saw no rea- 
aenae of exhilaration. A mist was driving mm why machinery could not be built capa- 
ocro» the valley and enshrouding tho scene bte of liberating the enormous amount of 
of the night’s debacle. Through the rain energy neeewury to accomplish the changes 
gusts he could see, still standing, the wreck that had been brought about, und I think 
of the tower, with a fragment of melted In- that 1 may add, without however wishing 
ductor drooping from its apex - and a long to claim too much, that if I had carried on 
way off the Rmj. The huae of the tower my ow n experiments for another year, and 
and it* surroundings were lost in mist. He had been given sufficient financial are Is t- 
cramled to his knee* and looked about him ance. 1 couhl have done the thing my- 
for Marc and Edouard, but they had dis- self.” Here Profewor Hooker turned to 
appeared. His field glume* lay bcaide him, the recording secretary of the Academy, 
and he picked them up and raised himself smiled, and removed his glams, 
to hia feet. Like stout Cortes, silent *‘I will now recount to you without fur- 
upon his peak in Darien, he surveyed tber delay what I found at 76 degree* w«t 
the Pacific of his dreams. For the Rina was and 55 degrees north Labrador, omitting all 
still there! Pax might be unnihilatod, his details of my trip, which was somewhat 
machinery destroyed, but the secret re- arduous, os they have no direct bearing an 
mained and it wus his, Bennie HookerV of the subject. Pax, as he chore to call him- 
Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts! self in tho wirefeu messages that foretold 
In nis axeiteroent, in getting over the fence what he proposed to accomplish, had 
be tore a jagged bole m w hat was left of his lected for the scone of his operational a level 
sporting suit, hut in a moment more he was vtdley bounded on the w**t by a plateau, 
scrambling down the face of tho ridg* into the nearly perpendicular walls of which rose 
the valley. ... . abruptly to a height of some sevwi hun¬ 

dred feet from the floor of the valley. This 
Tho secretary of the National Academy wall of rock formed what an engineer would 
of Science*, meeting at Washington in De- tprm hi* thrum-block, for it was against the 
center, 1515, had finished reading the min- face of this cliff that the enormous forces of 
um of the last areembly, and after the few atomic dimnugration acted. When we re¬ 
tardy members who had continued their member what the much lew powerful ray 
conversation In the corridor until the last which was projected from the dynamic fly- 
possible moment had settled themselves in ing machine did to the Atlas Mountains, it 
their choirs, tho president arose. ***vn* surprising that so little dumugc was 

“The first paper on our program,” he done to the plateau in Labrador. I believe 
said, “is a communication by Prof. Benja- that the marked difference in the action of 
min Hooker--Introduced by Profawor Ah- the ruy in the two com* resulted from the 

bey -entitled-" Here he looked atten- composition of the rock of which the pla- 

tivcly at the paper in his hand. “The title, trau is formed. The face of the diff appear* 
gentlemen, appears to he a little out of the to be mode up of a solid deposit of pitch- 
ordinary quit* out of tho ordinary in blende, or black oxide of uranium. Vein* 
fact- The Man Who Rocked the Earth." and tlnn strata of other rock* which run 
He made a slight deprecatory gesture. mdi- through it have been mined out by the ae- 
, eating that he waa obliged to rend title* tion of the ray. much as veins of Hay would 
os they were presented, even if they were tic washed out by a jet of water. Experi- 
imusual, and turning to Professor Hooker ments which I mode in my laboratory last 
he added: “I suppose he is some relative year showed that uranium and its com- 
of the man who rocked the boat." The pounds are practically opaque to the disin- 
prwident seldom mi**nd an opportunity of iterating ray a, and their action ia confined 
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lo the surface Layer of the material. In 
the case of ordinary rocks, which contain 
leas materia] capable of disinteffration. the 
rays penetrate to a great depth, and 
the decomposition take** place throughout 
the entire maw, giving ri»e to an explosive 
action. In the case of the pitchblende the 
force manifested itoelf at the surface in 
the form of on enormous pressure. 

41 The face of the cliff won polished and 
pitted by tho action of the ray* and bore a 
cloee resemblance to the aurfaeeof a mete¬ 
orite. I was able to trace the action of the 
pwwaure on the rock formation to a distance 
of over two miles, the surface of the plateau 
showing faults and rifts that were evidently 
of very recent origin. 

" My investigation of the apparatus and 
various engine* employed for generating 
the ray won made very difficult by the gen¬ 
eral upheaval that had mmlled from the 
accident to which 1 shall allude more fully 
presently. The most conspicuous object 
was a high skeleton tower that carried at its 
summit a thermic inductor of gigantic size. 
Fortunately this was not damaged. ggCfOt 
in a very minor manner, which was the 
cause and not the remit of the mtet 
This tower also served as one support for 
the an ten rue system of Pol's wireless appa¬ 
ratus. His electric generators, which sup¬ 
plied thee nergy to the thermic inductor, were 
housed in a cupola or dome, built un of 
sheet lead. On the side facing the cliff the 
wall and roof wptw nearly eight inch** In 
thicknews, forty-five layece of Ike metal 
being employed In the construction. This 
heavy metal screen shielded the operator, 
or operators, from the deadly discharge of 
electrons which were thrown off from the 
cliff wall under the influence of the rays. 
There were no windows in the cupola on 
the side toward the cliff, but u heavy circu¬ 
lar plate of gla** had been built in the roof 
at the apex of the dome, through which the 
action of the ray could be watched by means 
of u large reflecting prism, portions of 
which 1 found at some distance from the 
wreck of the cupola. The glass was of a 
deep violet color, similar in tint to that . i 

! :Iom tubes which have contained radium 
or several years. 

“From the appearance of the wreck of 
the cupola 1 believe that It was hermet¬ 
ically sealed w hile the ray w*as operating on 
the cliff, thus protecting those within from 
the fluctuations in the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, which must have been enormous in 
the vicinity of the amiaratu*. Even ut the 
distance from which my olmervatiuro of 
the la*t experiment were made tbtwe were 
bo great that both of my ear drums were 
ruptured and 1 was rendered temporarily 
unconscious. 

•'The generator which 1 have already 
mentioned was mounted on the summit of 
the tower, and so arranged that It could be 
painted in any direction by means of two 
electric motors controlled from the cupola. 
It appears to be made of the ideal sub¬ 
stance for which 1 have been searching 
for yean, similar to zircorundum in its 
nonproductive propertim, and not disinte¬ 
grated by the radiation generated in ita in¬ 
terior. My own small generators invariably 
exploded, as those of you who attended the 
lost meeting of the Academy at which I 
win prtwent inuy recall. The efficiency, I 
moreover, of Fax's inductor is enormously 
greater than my own. for he has solved the 
problem of preparing a surface that will 
transmit radiant heat in on# direction and 
not in tbs other. The end of his thermic 
retort is dosed with a plate composed of a 
material that b transparent only to the dis¬ 
integrating rays generated by the high tem¬ 
perature. The rays that pass out of the 
retort render the air in their path phospho¬ 
rescent, the color of the light being a pal* 
lavender. On striking the face of the cliff 
the uranium is immediately broken down 
into radium, which in ita turn breaks down 
Into the various disintegration products, the 
final or end-product being lead. I searched 
nlong the base of the cliff. hoping to find 
traces of lead, but found nothing. It then 
occurred to me that this material would be 
in the form of a fine powder which would be 
URlcd "if by the atomic blast, which con 
stated chiefly of luminous helium. 

'*1 noticed, however, that the surface of 
a light snowfall in the valley had been 
somewhat darkened, an if by smoke, and 
on collecting a considerable quantity and 
melting it I found a black sediment which 
chemical analysis proved to be lead. The 
machinery by which wus generated the pow¬ 
erful electric current for exciting the ther¬ 
mic inductor was badly damaged by the 
accident. It appeared from examination 
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that ii short circuit had occurred in borne 
manner at the top of the tower. melting one 
of the steel rode which controlled the move¬ 
ment of the ray generator, and that the 
tower had overturned slowly, directing the 
rays along the ground until they reached 
the cupola. The current was shut oil in my 
opinion just before tho accident occurred, 
for otberwbe the whole valley wx»uld have 
been turned inside out by the explosion re¬ 
sulting from the penetration of the rays into 
the earth. The capacity of the tower in¬ 
ductor was nearly one hundred times as 
as that of the small one carried on the 
Ring, with which the flooding of the 
w ua accomplished. Fortunately this 
remarkable dynamic flying machine was not 
damaged. 

M 1 may say here that I do not believe that 
the object which Fax had in view when he 
built this enormous plant in Labrador was 
accomplished. It must have been com¬ 
menced long before there was any thought of 
war, for the outbuildings, machine shop* and 
engine houses rover nearly an acre. I think 
that I have an idea of what ho was trying to 
do, but am not yet ready to make it public. 
His utilization of tbe forces under his con¬ 
trol to compel international obedkmee was 
purely secondary and tbe result of circum¬ 
stance®—a by-product, as one might «y, 
of bis great idea. 

" Ho W«s remarkable than the great gen¬ 
erator In the tower was the wonderful fly¬ 
ing ear, which utilized the same force for its 
support and propulsion as that which slowed 
dow n the rotation of the globe. The body of 
this machine was in the form of a ring built 
of aluminum plates, extremely light for its 
size, for the outer diameter was over seventy- 
flve feet. Supported above the ring on a 
metal tripod was the tractor, which raised 
the affair into the air by the recoil of the 
radiant discharge from the lower surface of 
a cylinder of metallic uranium upon which 
played the rays from a small thermic in¬ 
ductor. A remarkable feature of the ma¬ 
chine was that It depended in nowise upon 
the air for its support, and could in conse¬ 
quence be driven beyond tbe atmosphere of 
the earth if deni red. I had too little time to 
make a thorough study of tbe machinery 
within the car, nut the electric energy ap¬ 
pear* to have been supplied by a storage 
batten' of extreme lightnw®, working upon 
a wholly new principle. The discharge from 
the tractor—a jet of glowing helium- shot 
down through the center of the ring, and 
when tbe back pressure became greater 
than the weight of the car it rose in the air 
like u rocket. By inclining tbe tractor to one 
(.ide, a horizontal component of force was 
at once developed, und tbe machine drifted 
off at a high velocity which has been esti¬ 
mated at between one hundred and seventy- 
five and two hundred miles an hour/' 

Meantime unbelievable things had hap¬ 
pened in WetipotUtk In spite of the fact 
that Pax, having decreed the shifting of 
tbe poles and the transformation of Central 
Europe into tbe Arctic Zone, refused further 
communication with mankind, all the no¬ 
tion—ami none more zealously than tbe 
German Federated State* procnrdwi im¬ 
mediately to withdraw their armies within 
their own borders and under the personal 
supervision of a General Commission to de- 
Htray ail their armaments and munitions of 
war. Tbe lyddite bombs, manufactured in 
vast quantities by tbe Kmpp® for tho relay 
gun. and all Other high explosive® were um»d 
to demolish the forlrww* upon every fron¬ 
tier of Europe. 

The contents of every arsenal was loaded 
upon barg®® and sunk in mid-Atlantic. Arid 
every form of military organization, rank, 
service, and even uniform, was abolished 
throughout the worW. 

A coalition of nations was formed under 
a single general government, known as the 
United State* of Europe, which in coopera¬ 
tion with the United States of North and 
South America, of Asia and of Africa ar¬ 
ranged for an annual world congress at The 
Hague which enforced ite deer*** by mean* 


of an international police. In effect all die 
inhabitants oi th« globe came under a sin¬ 
gle control, so far as language and geograph¬ 
ical boundaries would permit. K *• 

enforced local laws, but all were obedlflnt 
to tbe higher law—the law of humanity - 
w’hich was uniform through the earth. If an 
individual offended against the law of one 
nation he was held to have offended against 
all, and was dealt with as such. The in¬ 
ternational police needed no treaties of 
extradition. 

Tbe New York embezzler who fled to 
Nairobi was sent back as a matter of cours® 
without delay. Any' man was free to go and 
live where he cho*e, to manufacture. buy 
and sell os he sow fit. And becauw tbe 
fear and shadow of war were removed the 
nations grew rich beyond the Imagination 
of men, and great hospitals and research lab¬ 
oratories, universities, school* and kinder¬ 
gartens, opera bouses, theaters and garden® 
of every sort sprang up everywhere, paid 
for no one quite knew how. The nation® 
ceased to huild dreadnought*, and in¬ 
stead used the money to sand great troop® 
of children traveling over the world. It 
was against tho law to own or manufacture 
any weapon that could bo used to take 
human Life. 

And because tho nation* had nothing to 
fear from one another, and because there 
were no i 

cram to make a liti _ 
oiuMns. people forgot that they i 
or German or Russian or English, just as 
the people of the United States of America 
hud long before practically disregarded the 
fact that they came from Ohio or Oregon 
or Connecticut or Nevada. Ruoaiana with 
weak throats went to live in Italy as a mat¬ 
ter of course, and Spaniards who liked 
German cooking settled in Munich. 

All this of COW®® did not happen at onc«, 
but came si/- a matter of courw after the 
abolition of war. And after it had been 
done everybody wondered why it had not 
l»een done ten centuries before; and people 
bcruxnr so interested in destroying all the 

war- 
iun 

threatened 
that he would shift the axis of the globe. 
So that when the day fixed by him came 
and everything remained just us it ahva>w 
had been—and everybody still wore linen 
mesh ur.-drrwcui in Strasburg and flannel® 
in Archangel—nobody thought very much 
about It, ur commented on tlu? fact that the 


► scheming diplomatist® und bureau- 
moke a living out of imaginary anta^- 
people forgot that they were French 


iMM'iunr imcrtswu in utairuying ju u 

relic* of that despicable employment, w* 
fare, that tbev almost forgot that tbe Mu 
Who Rocked the Earth bad threatonc 


Hying Ring was no longer to be seen. And 
the only real difference was that you could 
take a I’. & O. steamer at Marseilles and 
buy a through ticket tn Tasili Ahaggar 
if you wanted to go there—and that the 
shore® of the Sahara heroin® the lUvicra of 
the world, crowded with health tworui and 
watering place*; so that Pax had not lived 
in vain, nor Thornton, nor BUI Hood, nor 
Bennie Hooker, nor any of them. 

The whole thing is u matter of record, a® 
it should bo. The deliberations of Confer¬ 
ence No. *J broke up in u hubbub, as Von 
Helvnuth und Von Koenitx had intended, 
and the transcript* of their discussion® 
proved to be not of live dight*«t scientific 
value. Rut in tbe file® of the old War De¬ 
partment now called the Department for 
the Alleviation of Poverty and Human Suf¬ 
fering can be rend the mwngw inter- 
• Imaged between The Dictator of Human 
Destiny and the President of tbe United 
State*, together with all the report* and 
nh*rrvaticms relating thereto, including Pro- 
fe**or HookerV Report to the Smithsonian 
Institution of his Journey to the Volley of the 
Ring und what he found there. Only the 
secret of the Ring—of thermic Induction 
and atomic disintegration; in short, of the 
Lavender Ray—in his by right of d i sco ver y, 
ur treasure trove.or what you will; and so 
b his intent on Hooker’s Spice Navigating 
Cur, in which In* afterward explored the 
solar system and the uttermost region® of 
*h<- sidereal ether But that shall be told 
hereafter. 

(THE END) 
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HURRY! 


THE TOY WITH 

GIRDERS LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL 


ELECTRIC 

MOTOR 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
ON ALL 5EIS OVER S3) 


BIG PRIZES 

FOR 

NEW MODELS 


muck building material lor your monny with ibn 
Eifdof—nor* iKan with any other similar lay. 

And the models ar« made juat like real structural 
tf b«L You can build quick*?—the girdeta will never 
buckle up when you are putting them together. Only 
Kali aa many bolta are needed, and the models are 
■tiff and won’t wobble. 

Be eure to aak lor the Myato Erector, ao you get 
the extra and better piece* and the motor. No other 
construction act give* a motor without extra cost. 

Toy dealer* everywhere tell the Erector, or can 
get it lor you il they haven’t it in Block now. Eight 
■ires, ranging from $ 1.00 to $25.00. 

Send me your dealer’s name and 1 will mail you 
my brightly colored Book, containing pliotue and de¬ 
scriptions of Erector models HI also send you a 
free copy of my magazine. Erector Tips, which 
publishes pictures of boys who build prize-win- 
ning Ejector models. tells how you can win jy 

a prize; shows how to do magic tricks, etc. jy 

Every boy, every parent, should write 
for the free Book and magazine at 


I KNOW whi»t boys like. That’. why I 
made the girders of the Myato Erector 
with turned-over, close-lapping edges 
so that your boy could build big, strong, 
lifelike models. 

Not only can he build big, strong mod¬ 
els but he can build them easily and 
quickly, and they will be exactly like mal 
steel construction. 

With all sets over $3.00 I give, without 
extra charge, an electric motor that runs 
many of the models—such as elevators, 
traveling cranes, derricks, drawbridges 
and machine shops. 

TKi» Myato Erector ia by far the most interesting 
and instructive gdt you could find anywhere. It ia 
so fascinating that the entire family will enjoy watch¬ 
ing and helping the boy construe* the 300-and-more 
models. 

Boys — just see how many things you can build I 
Think of the fun building battleships, torpedo boats, 
Brooklyn Bridge* with third-rail cars run by a real 
motor—skyscraper* with running elevators—electric- 
run *<uid shovels that dig just like die Panama Canal 
dredges—work*}top* with cute lifde bond saws, power 
presses, lalbaa, buffing wheels, etc., that really go. 

And think of all yuu*U find out about engineering 
and alactncityl 


You can build ao many model* with Erector that 
if you worked every minute from Christmas till nest 
summer, without stopping, you probably wouldn't 
get them all hiuahcd. This ia Lecauae you gat ao 


y Coupon 

Mr. A C. Gdbm 
Tha Mr-o Mf.. Co. 


A. C. GILBERT, Present £ 

THE MY5TO MFG. CO. S/y 

50 Foota Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND NOW 

FOR THIS 0 

FREE BOOK 
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JhePl' erwi,h6 Head 


ROMANCE IN H&R&WMRE 


’Concluded from Page 18 

“Here is our plan: We offer lo aeml an "Do they pet much tra do that you think 
expert to make a survey of the home. He you ought to hive!° I aaked. 
then make* suggestions—in writing—as to ‘'If they get any of my trade they are 
how the efficiency of the working force of welcome to it,” he answered; “IwcraM 
the hotr-e may be increased. and gives the it’s ray fault if they do. I admit they offer 
prices at which the necewuiry utensil* can some advantages that I ain't offer—as to 
be supplied. This entails no obligation prices, and *o on; but I can five a service 
whatever, and the housewife may adopt any here in ray territory, with which they can’t 
or all or none of the suggestions, as she compel* at a distance, that more than 
pleases. We do not urge her in the least, offsets the advantage* they have over me. * 
The matter is left to her judgment. We M I can easily show my farmer customers 
make the report in writing for two reasons: that they have to sacrifice some things in 
It gives a more professional air to the Iran*- order to get theee lower price*—things 
action, and the housewife doesn’t feel that which are often of greater value than the 
she may be embarrassed by turning down difference in price. There’* the time it takes 
any of thcBUggeslioiu* In the preeenoeof the to get the goods, for instance; the posai- 
expert. bility of delay; the uncertainty us to the 

"As an example, we augmt in our re- exact quality and appearance of the goods; 
port that the kitchen should be supplied credit; and many other factors that enter 
with: into a sale and determine values. 

KkA-twa liftrr Wi IQ & V€ * m * * P* in wb * fl 1 hpar **- 

$* Muariw .15 w 1 "* 10 miui-or^r w*** 

f. L -.Ti_L , v. I>y fomunn orgunuatioiui and pa»ing rmo- 

’ .lutionH, orTiv sending for catalogue over lli- 

b^W-ayonn*.m.fc» M tltlous Hlgnalurw or by other uuwtjonablo 
Pljti* ftruptr 10 method*. Is it any wonder the mail-order 

Iji rick (oTpot'Ui'ani 'pan, ! ! . . 1 ! jis hou T nn [« trade from sueh p4nh«ui«l 
Hrvmi mliw * ™ 2JjO merchant*? No, sir l The mail-order homo 

i' .... does an enormous husinrn* just because it 

renders a aervice the average retailer dolin’t 
"The laundry with: give. And the sad part of Tt is that the local 

Wire cloth* draiaer f.tr wuh bdler.45 dealer can, if he would only mdU* it, give 

575 a service in hi* locality that 1 b Impoauble 

. from the distant mail-order house. 

"We offer to supply all these items for "It’s human nature to want the beat or 

six dollam—a slight reduction from the the moat fortbe least expenditure, and that 
total cort. This list varies, of course, oc- desire b stronger than civic pride or public 
cording to the needs of each family: but we spirit. It** poor business to try to buck an 
never allow it to be very formidable nor to Instinct like that. What does liill Jon** 
run Into much money. Koch item has somo care about the merchants in hi* home town 
value as a labor or lime saver. if he can get more in good* or service elae- 

" W* end up the rrixirt as follows: ’The where? To my mind, there is only one rea- 
rnuet Important item for your consideration son why the people of thb tow n should 
is a sanitary refrigerator. The above- support my store-that** because I can give 
meritionod utensil* have to do only with the better value in service or goods, or both, 
working efficiency of your servant*. The than some other merchant, 
refrigerator bus to do with the efficiency 

and health of your husband, your children, Coupons for Gas 

yourself and your employee*! It oko ha* 

a bearing on your household economies, "In thtwe days of fanner telephone*. 

K venting unnecessary waste of ice, spoiled rural free delivery and the purev) poet I 
d, and so ori. We have gone into the don’t think much of a dealer who worries 
matter of household refrigeration very care- about mail-order competition." 
fully, and shall be gUd to give you the I spent the biggest part of a profitable 
benefit of our information if you wish it.' day listening to Tom Connor'* ptuna of the 
"Almost invariably these report* reach past and for the future. As we stood at 
the husband through the wife, and sell him; the front door of his store that evening 
so we get his influence in our favor without for the last few words 1 noticed a number 
antagonizing the wife. uf automobiles drive up to the curb and get 

a supply of gasoline from a pump. 

Soiling High-Priced Goods " You sc«n to sell quite a lot of gasoline," 

I remarked. 

"Where u refrigerator Isn't really needed "Yee," lie said; "more than all the 
we suggest a kitchen cabinet, suction gnrug«» in tow n, 1 think. That is one of my 
sweeper, lifeless cooker, or some other ar- latest scheme*, The garagw charge twenty 
tide of relatively high cost. You see, we cent* a gaLlon for gasoline. 1 installed that 
make the cheaper items lead up to the larger pump and sent a book containing fifty 
expenditure without rousing in the mind of coupons, each coupon good for one gallon 
the buyer the antagonism that usually re- of gasoline, lo each car owner in town, ex- 
sult* from a suggestion of any unusually plaining that the hook and coupon* were 
large expenditure. numbered and the number registered in 

"This scheme not only has sold a lot of our office, 
refrigerator*, and so on, but has estab- "I invited the car owner to use three 
lishod our reputation us a progrewive store coupons for the purchase of gasoline at our 
with a lot of families w ho didn't know us store, and told him that when the coupons 
before. were all turned in and canceled we would 

"Now I’m educating these families to send him a bill for nine dollar* a discount 
understand that when they can't come of ten per cent from the usual price. This 
to the store the store can, in a measure, go book can be kept by the chauffeur or in the 
to them. I’m continually informing house- machine, is os convenient as money, wlth- 
wivaa that when any article ivot too bulky out any chance of lorn, aivd give* the ow net 
b* needed ft telephone call will bring by a correct check on the amount of gasoline 
bicycle delivery a selection of three or four he get*. 

of such articles, from which she may make ,r We have the number of each owner's 
a choice.” cor and honor the coupons only for that car. 

"That is localising and improving the It isn't neccmary to drive into a garage or 
methods of the catalogue hoi*e.” 1 sug- up a back street. We sell many dollars' 
gmted. worth of supplio* and hardware while the 

"Well," he said, "the retailer can learn car i b being filled, 
a lot from the mail-order houses. They do "Don't you think," asked Connor as we 
everything they can to make it easy and shook hands in parting, "that the hardware 
pleasant to buy from them. I’ve ordered trade ought to satisfy unv man's craving 
goods from a number of them just to see for romance in busitw*e?’ r 
how they do busings*. It is certainly satifr- "Old man," 1 answered, "I think you 
factory to deal with them. They make you could inject romance into your business if 
fed that they want your trade. They are you were a junk dealer!" 
honest and their goods ore worth their "If I couldn’t," he said, "I’d quit the 
prices." busimw.” 


A Revelation in Tires 

I N this Firestone Tire motorcyclists enjoy 
the service of tires built along lines of 
power and resiliency demanded by the 
automobile itself. 

For the maximum endurance and the buoyant ride— 
for the limit of security and mileage, specify 


Firestone 


Motorcycle Tires 


The fabric foundation is a special weave of the 
highest quality. 

The tread is extra thick and contains extra quan¬ 
tity of that specially treated rubber which has 
helped build up the Firestone reputation. 

In all standard sizes—Non-Skid and Corrugated 
Tread. Let us equip your wheel now. At the 
“slippery season,” we specially recommend the 
tight, safe hold of the hi restone Non-Skid. Your 
dealer lias the size you want or can get it. 

Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

"Amtriaa ’* Larg.mt £>c/wM Ttra and Rim Mai, r, ” 
Akron, Ohio-Branchci *md Dealer* Everywhere 


Practical 


Get Him This 


M M'vhiak. Far* 

tu» u icul itjulcvn 
itxkrful KIT-Hut-. 


For IS yeurs the UuMng hoys 
meg a Mine of the i vun'J 

$1.00 for a whole y«*r. 
Subscribe r. 
now. 
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sr The NAME BEHIND the CAR W 

M And What it Means to the Man Who Reasons 


Ability and Responsibility 

The known ability of the maker comes before 
everything else. Because, in your car, the "hidden 
values’’ rest solely upon his ability to put them 
there. Then upon his reputation for putting them 
there. That is what “The Name Behind the Car” 
means to the man who reasons. 

Sound business reasoning guides the men who 
are buying CASE cars. They discriminate be¬ 
tween popularity that is meteoric and success that 
is merited —won through the experience of 72 
years of manufactunng and of selling throughout 
the markets of the world. 

These cautious buyers know that CASE behind 
the car stands for Supreme Achievement in the car. 


Values Seen and Unseen 

Note CASE Specifications — their character 
— their completeness —the splendid features of 
which the costliest cars foe next year boast, as 
you know. These values all can see. 

But by unseen values the Case Company 
means, for example, the hair-line exactness of 
machined parts; laboratory determination of the 
limits of alloy steels. 

In such, Ke the dials of your car that deter¬ 
mine the wisdom of your investment. 

This company safeguards your interest in 
these particulars by habit, bora of proven serv¬ 
ice and a reputation for products of highest 
excellence. 


Price Fairly Judged 

The intelligent way to judge the price of a car 
is to divide that price by the number of years of 
service of that car. On this basis the cost to you 
of a CASE car is astoundingly low. 

This is largely due to the unique advantage of 
this company which enables us to make a sub¬ 
stantial saving after CASE cars are builtl 

For we hive 79 branches, 600 travelers and 9.000 
dealers in United States, Canada. South America, Europe, 
A*4. Africa and the Phakpproe Islands handling our 
other products. Therefore, the prices of the Case can 
do oot indude a heavy sales expense. 

Thus we save where others roust spend. And so we 
spend where others roust saot. Result: Better materials, 
better workmanship, better equipment, better price. 


BODY: 

'TStfS: 4 " p “ d 

Actual fcrt p m ct ^p capacity. Foc« wmA robe 
rail* Protective catwin* ea back ci front ><al. 

Oca-Man mokeir tap, vndfc qmck-adMable 
< uitama, folded in top. Top covm nu1om« bow a. 
Wi a d al r aid, ram *na*on. varx.laJtnr 
lV**IU-% fowl aaaoW teak. wriK g*t««, tank 
•■oily I «iwwd without d.# f u* U s« body 

CHASSIS i 

Motor — Built in cnx own aLopa T-Haad, inch 

* 4 \k t a d . 

Starting and Ligbonp — Waac^ghoua# an • roll 
ay atom. 


CASE “25” $1350 


S% Discount if Cam ft 



IgmO-Ki -WeanagbeuM L*k 
bm AtMrnai* ecwrh taatMl 
CarWlkm -Mot-an draw*, dark 
^fjjhpW bested to cmrn c4 I 
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I toda and t 



Ln i m a h on-Jptoah aywan. «mum Iml maa 
•Mad by (NauMr.iirmii pump Ml runner - 

IM* wgh rw. Irtomg <irordeiK*» MWftvMot on daali 


usual: 

a-Mk-kiait>pU 
buinaU* (*•**# on 


o 4 we- 

Ant, baal High fractme non. 


Sp-aa tmoaronl jMnl 

InMMlM-CM and eUlia at specie) alloy 
a#mi. Timkm DNnnit ihfirugbovt. 

Aakca — Froot. I-Beam tacOao, Svtrita knock Ire 
and anna Jft feexrd aad kaal treated in Case abopa 
Irom ckw an a - nick a] ateda. Timken btarinca 

Rear —Advanced daaign, Imdm, p m eaad-afal 
h o aa m y, large b«iann«a and dn rmp gaarc A a hnctt vr 
Caaa Wake eed can* Brakes — unusually large 14 
inch drum. 2 ‘jum* lac*. 


Vrry Hr-Mm (on •( racoon. Ur*» far I or 

Clean raimag board# «i pWUtd steal. 


Faamo-Vo 
pi salary* Cl . 

linoifum covered. aJu 

Spam* Suaprnaioo- Lor«. aaay ndin#. Beating 
c*cdaoar tyn* phoapKoa-kocmxa buCuogi. all t 
pla c e aparxaJ analysis allay atari 
Piwod fhs-1 Crown fandaaa 
WWbeM~||*>ktotW 
Dtiw-Uk kawL erstrr control. 


La/«e. ISrnck cmrapaled steering wKmI, kora 
ktHMa I* comae. 

HeedhgW da«M* bulb, tad babe, number kgl.t 
n* w,ih Oucapu l to rh l dash l.*ki j work Ugbt «m 
10-loot cord. All aw«l* wire ryarrtti 
Tiraa — V4-.ack a 4-inch, noe-ekid ue roar wheal.; 
de m nw r a h la r.ma 
Color - Dark Bra war a. r«« 

EQUIPMENT! 

Fjt ia Caauig a *d Tabs on Rim. with Corrr. 

W.ulTinCW 
F*ghi tlay Cbck 
ft p »a 4 am Hat 
EJctiix ||, r iL 

lack. Tiro Pump. Repo* Kil and Uual Tools 



Choice Openings for 
Aggressive Dealers 

Wa Kara de c ided to eeleard umlu to ear. 
Urn territories fee the new Cm# cor to tarpa ami 
smell declare «ks bare beretofere Sad no com 
aoMton witS our widespread soles arpamaatnm. 
Tkia proaaaita a race opportunity to sms dir# to 
tba growing demand Far tin. real VALUE CAR. 
All applications and (apartaa era bandied to tbr 
ordar at errWai. Tba priority mi a day may he sttal 
to yam Writo ar wtre im before H is too Into. 


CASE 

The Car With the Famous Engine 


CASE “25" . . $1350 

CASE “35" . . $1600 

CASE “40" . . $1800 

S% Oirca s N if Cam* 

Rsf «ra seed gee oar catalog daaaiksag CASS can f 

J. I. CaseT. M. Company, Inc. 

tea*Sag l Ml 

500 Liberty SL, Racme, Wi. 










































































































SAFETY 


AUTOSTHOP SAFETY RAZOR CO 

341 tiltfc Aimh, tan Vo.i T u immm 
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II somebody should drag a mus*« arrow 
the bead of the stretch it would break up 
tbe race. Thfjr'd all jump over the fence. 

He began ducking up the odds opposite 
the nunra of the hoe*». When be came to 
Dollar Bill be paused. 

” You here again?” said the bookmaker. 
“Oh, welt, I'll be liberal. Ill tnke a gam- 
Wing chance. Two hundred to one on 
Dollar Bill; he never won and he never will l 
Don't crowd, boys, don’t crowd! Plenty 
of time. We have here the grandest awort- 
mant of cat-meat on the American turf to¬ 
day. Step up and take your choice! Don't 
let me advise you!” 

Peter arrived in time to bear the last 
remark. Joncsey’a often-repeated irwtruo 
tions come bock to him. 

” Find out which one they're not playing. 
Don’t be in a hurry to bet. Take your 
time.*' 

Peter fixed his eyes upon the card and 
Listened with all his cars. As each bet was 
made the bookmaker railed it aloud to the 
sheet and ticket writers behind him. 

M Alcatras a place, fifty to five! . . . 
Doc Smith on the limb, twenty to ten! 
. . . Shellback on the nose, one hun¬ 
dred to four!” 

It was the last race of tbe day and bmi- 
new was brisk. The losers hoped to repair 
their fortunes: the winners hoped to add 
to tbeir loot. Peter, understanding no part 
of the jargon which fell from Root's lips, 
caught only the names of the home. From 
time to time the bookmaker eraeed certain 
figure*, substituting others. This* Dollar 
Bill's price became two hundred and fifty 
to one—and as yet hie name had not been 
mentioned. Of thia Peter was positive. 

"They’re auddling 'em up!" called the 
man on the block. “They're teasin' the 
nigskin on their backs out In the paddock. 
If you're here to speculate, now'* the 
lime!” 

Peter stirred uneasily and his hand crept 
toward his pocket. Henry Hoot wm a 
remarkable judge of human nature; his 
eye had been on Feter for same minuti*. 
“Stringing a sucker” was this bookmaker's 
greatest delight. He liked nothing better 
than to play with a Saturday sport for the 
amusement and edification of the crowxL 

” Your money wilt never grow unlew you 
give it air!" chanted Mr. Hoot. "Keep it 
in your porketa and it will smother to 
death! Faint heart never filled a spade 
flush! How can 1 give you a winning 
ticket if you don’t ask me for it? They'll be 
on the track in a few minute*. What's your 
pleasure of thwe noble oat-hounds, these 
nay-burning beagle*? What's your pleasure, 
gentlemen?” 

Peter stepped forward, n fivedollar gold 
piece clutched in his fingers. The book¬ 
maker. his hand cunped at his ear, bent 
low with exaggerated courteay. The track 
habitues, knowing Root's methods and 
scenting amusement, moved doeer. 

“Two dollars on Dollar Bill,” stammered 
Peter. 

The effect of this simple request on Mr. 
Root was amazing. 

"All of that?* he ejaculated. “You 
want to play him to win?” 

Peter nouded. his ears aflame. 

Mr. Hoot bent even lower. He laid his 
hand on Peter’s shoulder and his rasping 
stage whisper might have been heard at a 
distance of forty fect- 

“ Somebody has told you something, 
young man! You can't deny It! Somebody 
has told you and telling ain't fair. 1 don't 
know whether 1 ought to take this bet or 
not!” 

A subdued snicker ran through tbc crowd. 

"And anyway,” continued the book¬ 
maker. ”it's customary to bet five dollars 
when you know something. Make It live 
and you're on!” 

”AU right,” mumbled Peter, w ho wished 
that the ground would open and swallow 
him. 

Mr. Root straightened up and leaned 
over the edge of the booth, whispering 
mysteriously to his aaebtanUf, who grinned 
as they made the necewary entries. 

“No u*e in letting everybody know 
about it,” said be to Peter. “They'll all 
want to play him then. . . . Don't go 


It strops 
itself 


T HE fact that the building shown below is one of the largest industrial 
buildings in the country is enough to certify that the bes* architec¬ 
tural and engineering talent controlled its design and construction. 
This invariably meant that the building carries a Batrett Specification 
Roof, as the specifying of such roofs for large commercial structures is 
ttan*mni prattict today. 'ITic reason is simple. 

A Barrett Specification Roof costs less than any other permanent roofing 
to build. It cost* nothing to maintain. The unit cott (i.c., the cost per 
foot per year of service) is about % cent—a lower figure than that of 
any other roofing. 

( his means that for the next twenty years this roof will probably give 
perfect service uithsuta unt’s werth if cart %r atunnon, U nder favorable 
conditions such roofs have lasted thirty years. 

For buildings of this type, therefore, Barrett Specification Roofs have no 
substantial competitive. 

Cifii/I if The Harrtti Sfifajka/ron with rafing diagrams ant on rtfivsl. 


out of 
the frame 

Half a dozen lacks on the strop 
and your old AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Blade has a finer edge 
titan any new. unstrapped blade 


BAR RE IT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New Tuft OfcW Si Lotn Ctrvcbail Ckiuull t 
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Please Don't Open 
Until Christmas" 


For Christmas 

A p**r f«c m#»j an« ruIih 
• mui'i MhoU »-w 
tlliif MhI 

day, Try4 and «r f 
<Wuir« 4 IZ bnulitvlly 
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You -a ill write this on a lot of package*- !|Bf ; 5 

which you will semi shortly before the great 
You car as well 

Perhaps gift 1 .»- I mm |*.puLr 

in: vms ;m I'.i- j year’* '-ur**. riplinn to 7 & » 

&tning JW» Thf Indies' Hamr fl 

Journal Mr Country Crnf/rman. Mam 
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rmr Mopping with Phri^rm.is, bur vomin nnv: f gj| fiSff V3B HH Kv r 
« for an entire vear. . 

Make out a list of those whom you want to 
remember in this wav. mail to us with a check 
..r money order, anil then forget it. We will do 

tbe rest. «*l»f al« » SI 30 IIS* Clf.OUa ftitm 

On Christmas morning the recipient wall re- £ 
trivc the first copy of the subscript ion and. at the $ 2 ». «. n -i * r«-*.i«. < 1 * 

same time, a beautifully illuminated announce- /Vu ** b 

inent of the gift, on the reverse of which will be 0rtJrt oiw amd9nmtmt ^ rw 
the statement that it is sent at your request. *1 »«ar 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Box 682, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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T&c<m&ds uf boys Art smilln* them Ivo» 
Chruttna* garni tanU to Santa Claus. Every 
youngster who knows a boat Ira Miniature 
Kail van nod Iva Strukf Iron want* them (•* 
Ckmtinai. 

Perhaps your boy has already askid you 
lor Ivei Toys ami of tuurtc U gain* to vet 
thr«! If he hadn't atfced. why not give him 
a delightful surprise on Chnstmai mu ruing/ 


Your Boy's Letter 
_ to Santa Claus 


Mukc 


They will give him months of happinwc 
and at Ifcr some time eUl (rack him the 
principle* ui vngirirrring and structural 
tiuikfing. 

Am tm Ulmiar* N«IhM» imIm »•*•< imiiMn 

■ fral I *•••'.«.1 MB, I'f* Mn.k Uriel »iMr» hit a. a 

}£ I *** ** kmal3 * prac * 


It— n,n.i 

«in *•!«!.» *rnv Wn 

*»*e t lot dealer • 

The Ira ftW*clarin< 
Corporatise 

104 llidbnd Avenue 
lldkietort. Conn. 
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Over 8000 representative 
dernier* recommend Faultless 

pojamai and night shirt*— 
the standard nightwem 
SINCE 1881 

Besides making the 
Pfiultlca* line of regula 
tion nightwear, we arc the 
originators of Buttonlen 
night shirts. One-piece 
pajamas, and Outdooi 
sleeping suits. 

All materials including 
muslin, cambric, madras 
flannel, flannelette, silh 
mixtures, and silks. 

At all prices, depending 
upon fabrics. 

F. Roaeiafmld & Co 
Baltimore and New York 


Money-saving Prices 


FREE Catalog — will 
ervtt nerv 


away, young man! . . . Take tout 
ticket. . . . Whatever you do, hang 
on to it. . , . It'll be valuable. I 

wouldn't do this for anybody but you, 
and I wouldn't do it for you only 1 can see 
that you know something. . . . Wait 
a minute; I want to auk a favor of you!" 

Peter would have riven every rent in his 
pockets to be beyond the reach of thin »oft- 
Bpoken, InshnstHlg |H*rson who, for some 
reason or other, had singled him out of the 
crowd a* the recipient of unuBual and ex¬ 
traordinary attention. He glanced over his 
shoulder, meditating flight, 

41 Don't let him get away, men!" cried 
the bookmaker, and a grinning wall closed 
in behind the luckless clerk. Hoot stepped 
down from the block and whispered in 
Peter's car. 

"You've got to promise not to tell any¬ 
body how you found out about this horse," 
said be. "It would bo awful if these gam¬ 
blers caught on to it. If you’ll pranks 
III let you bet some more on him. If you 
don't promise I'll see that you never get 
inside this place again." 

Peter mumbled incoherently. 

"Soo that you kwp your word," said 
Root, dlmblng back on the block. "Now 
you can bet some more." 

There are times when s young man is 
so embarrassed, so confused, so abashed 
under the eyes of his fellows that he allows 
words to be put into his mouth and meekly 
doea oa he is bid, conscious of nothing but 
his conspicuous misery, hoping for nothing 
but solitude and oblivion. Any man who 
has had a big church wedding will under¬ 
stand why Fctrr fumbled a trn-dollar gold 
piece into the bookmaker's palm. It was 
the price of peace. 

"Better go the whole hog!" whispered 
Mr. Root. "It ain't every day you get a 
chance like this. Better clean up good." 

A few seconds later Peter was backing 
through the laughing crowd, two puste- 
boarda clutched in his hand. Thoy rolled 
for 13765 in case Dollar Bill won toe race. 

"Gentlemen." said Mr. Root, "now that 
the pilgrim and stranger has made h» 
choice, what will you have? Nine of the 
worst horses in the world and—there goes 
the bugle! Bet freely, gentlemen! It's your 
last chance to spoil the Egyptians!" 

Peter wandered out upon a lawn and 
continued to wander until a fence stopped 
him. Beyond the fencv nine thoroughbreds 
passed in dainty procession. their smooth 
coats glistening in the *un. Peter, the 
tickets gripped tight in hia hand and the 
hand in his pocket, did not even know 
which one was Dollar Bill, so he asked a 
stunted youth, who removed a large cigar 
from hb mouth to make answer to the query. 

"See that big chestnut next to the last 
In the line? Thut's him. Darned if I know 
whether Dollar Bill's his name or his price 
tag. You ain’t bettin' on the old beetle?" 

Peter remembered his promise and moved 
away without answering. The stunted 
youth spat contemptuously and returned 
his cigar to his mouth. Tcter marked 
Dollar Bill Hnewdy, noting that the jockey 
wore a brilliant green jacket and a green 
cap. It was the only green cap in the line. 

As the horses passed the far end uf the 

K nd stand they broke into fustrr pure. 

or. with eyes for one hor*e only, ob¬ 
served that Dollar Bill seemed to be trying 
to climb the fence and interpreted this to 
mean that the animal was full of life and 
spirit. The official starter, perched upon 
his stand at the first quarter pole, obo 
noticed these activities, 

"If that big chestnut thing was any body's 
horse but old Todd’s," he remarked, "I’d 
say be had his t#a aboard. He surely acta 
like iL . . . Jake, you bring him up 
on the inside and hang on to him or he’ll 
bust up a lot of starts for us." 

Fcter saw the danring colon coroe to a 
halt and begin shifting os the bits of glooa 
shift in u kaleidoscope. The horses were 
at tha post. A hand fell heavily upon 
Peter’s shoulder and he whirled tu face a 
sullen, dispirited youth, a cigarette depend¬ 
ing from his lower lip and his hut far hack 
on his head. It was Jonesey. 

"So you came out anyway?" he de¬ 
manded. "WeU. it'a lucky you gave me 
the slip. I'm dean." 

"You lost?" said Peter, interpreting the 
milliner rather than the wards. 

"Every bean," said JoiMtfty. "I gue*a 
there was something the matter with that 
system of mine. Some of the home* I 
played haven't finished yet." 

"And you think you were wrong about 
that?" asked Peter with an odd sinking 
sensation. "It didn’t work out?" 



Aims Kiit 
As Foomisa 
Ynci Fimiu 


If the 
Burglar 
Came Tonight 


D EAD of nigh:. Dork solirude. Yowl d 
| creak of d*xif»; crack of floor*; tear 
curtained Bleeper .' 3 

Yoyf tluioicn slumber peacefully — with their beautiful 
innocent faces. Member is alone in the big house. What's that ? A neese 
downstairs. She rises un her elbow ; listens in icrrur. It's no false 


alarm this time—the long-dreaded burglar his come. 


What can the Nothnf! Absolutely mriiing Sh* and thoM* talc «E-lr#n 
arc bflflrw —m the inrny at a hardened, bUck-htirted criminal. 

Any laslirr wholui any rmr uf pfy, iaderd ■»» irmr of duty, erill get a Savage ig 
•hut Automata; this rrorniagj get his tamib and h mtrlf aci0scc«v*4 tu aborting it in a 
»*>. nit Ik, thb aflrriiuuii, ml futvvef beuitli Uiqlai-rai and pn-lar fium hia hutiic. 

But don't kuy a 4 or f shot autetnadc when juii ran g re \e* in shot Savage at the 
v».t< price. Don't boy a hird-toiim Automatic ohm )ut <sa (rt the Suiajr, whit h 

"anti cuy at pccntin^ raur iuifrr,"at the umc price. And be tore to grt a Savage, 
betssae la is the only autianuck that veil# l*> a t- orh or a wok w hether boded or empty, 
TVnta hsrmlrss as an ufci cat aroord the hoiwe. Send it fret tuuklet. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 711 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 



SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 



y Banish Scratches, Marks 
and Stains 

Bring bock tba nowr*** m ,o worn and 
dingy furniture in home or office—It'a atsy! 

Wring out a doth In odd water. Poor 
oei a few dnp* of 5-ln-One Oil. Wipe, 
wringing out cloth frequently. Dry and 
polish with a snift woolen ckith in a ibvaes 
cloth, rubbing always with the grain of the 
wood. ThiawlU 

Bring Rack the New Look 

and obliterate ecr*tch««, linear enarka ami 
•tain*. l>an 1 allampt Son U n* m «pur» at cnc. 

a• ln-t>'e oo «ny n.f4« t^ekee an e*c*l!*nt 
pvlldi lit'.o la <Wati and bn* lit an lianiwuel 
painted ur Ittiulcain flour*. A little on a chanr 
cWh makei n parted duater. 

Hold In r-ar3wari\ drug, gitarry. lionae#«r 
nialiifia and eenef ul alotea: 1 or. let • 3 at. 2$< • 
I oi. f j pU 5t»r. Alsu In patent Mendr Oil 
Car.*, 3 1 , a*-ZSc. U your dealer Snrs nut retry 
v*e will aee-.d one by putcet post, full of 
J it. One. fc* Sue. 

FREE-A aaneroas sample and 
dlciwnarv of lieee 
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Short Cut Your Figure Work! 


Ad eastern manufacturer of musical instruments, in telling how 
the Comptometer short cut his work, said: 

" The Comptometer has proved to bo the best con cutter w** have o\rt In¬ 
stalled in our accounting deportment. In two months' time it Kas pawl for 
itself in the time it saved, to say nothing of the great amount of hard work 
eliminated. We now imc the Comptometer fur adding 4»ur Trial Balances, 

Deposit Slips, making up Pmolh am! Stock HtpOftlt louring < ai*l 
figuring and chit king Bills with complicated Chain Di-«*<MJiits, etc.'* 

It was simply a case of applying factory method* to office work using a 
machine for machine work selecting a machine capable of doing all the 
figure work of the office. 



Adds—Multiplies—Divide*—Subtracts 


No matter what your buniness or the nature of your accounting work, you 
will find the Comptometer adapted to your purpose. Tell us the kind of 
work in which you are particularly interested and we will tell you how to i 
handle it with the Comptometer. 

On your request we will make a pntciir.il demonstration a real sendee 
test—in your own office—on any or all kinds of work w ithout the slightest ‘ 
obligation or expense. 

Send for a copy of 

“Some Everyday Uses of the Comptometer” 

—T«U« where and how the Comptometer saves time, labor and expea** on all your 
accounting work—desenbes method of proving dally postings, balancing ledger account*, 
taking trial balance, making up payroll, cost work, hilling, etc. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1723 Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Do You Want More Money? 
Have You Some Spare Time? 

Give L’s the Latter and We Will 
Provide the Former 

T HE SATURDAY EVENING POST need, reprint*™* 
in every sectiun of the country to look after its renewals and 
to forward the order* of new subscriber*. These agents will 
represent not alone that weekly but also Tkt Laditi Himt Journal 
and Tkt Country Grnlltman. 

For this work we will pay liberally in commission and salary. 
Just now there arc over 400,000 renewals for these three pub¬ 
lication* to be forwarded before the first of January. It wiU re¬ 
quire a lot of agents to look after these orders. If you can do this 
locally, drop us a line at once. It will require only a part of your 
time and there will be no expense to you. We will provide every¬ 
thing required and give you all necessary instructions. Address 

Btx 6SI, Agtn.y Dtvtjiom 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"Haven't I told you they cleaned me?" 
snapped Jonesey. "I’m flatter than a 
flounder. You'll have to let me have a few 
dollar* until next pay day, Pete/' 

M But I did ju*t as you mud!" cried Pe¬ 
ter. “I baton the one that nobody rise bet 
on! I put my money on Dollar Bill 1" 

Joneacy laughed handily. “That old 
dog?" said he. "Why, say, he never won 
a race in hi* life! I heard 'em talking about 
him in the betting ring. He ain't a home, be'* 
a joke f A bookmaker in there jollied some 
farmer Into betting fifteen dollar* on him. 
Everybody was laughing about it. . . . 
Say, Pete! It wasn't you. was it?" 

Peter shook off the detaining hand and 
turned on his heel. 

"Where are you going?" asked Jonexry. 

‘Tin going to make that thief give me 
my money hack!" said Peter. Even a* be 
spoke a muffled roar beat down from the 
grand stand, followed immediately by deri¬ 
sive hoots and yell*. 

"You’re too late, hoy," Raid Jonmey. 
"They're off! Holy mackerel, what a rot¬ 
ten start! Half of 'em left at the post, ami 
one skate beat the bnrrier a city block! . , . 
What'* that thing out in front?" 

Peter rose on hi* tiptoes and looked 
across at the back stretch. It was indeed 
a very bad start. The nine homes were 
strung out over a distance of one hundred 
yards, but well to the front and all alone 
a splash of green was skimming the rail. 
Peter's heart bumped against his thorax. 

"That's Dollar Bill r he veiled. "That's 
the horse I'm betting onP r 

"Well, wouldn't that ra*p you!" *aid 
Jonesey. "Run, you dog, nuil T ’ 

At the head of the stretch Jockey Tocum- 
^h Sherman Blue glanced back over hi* 
shoulder and saw nothing of consequence 
save the du*t stirred up by Dollar BUT* 
marvellous and unprecedented burst of 
*pe*d. The nrarmt horse wua not within 
hailing distance. Jockey Blue shook out 
the one remaining wrap and addrewed 
himself to his mount. 

"If yo' wis any otheh hoax," said he, 
"I'd 'low I bettah take yo* up in my lap an* 
nusa yo' Mime. . . . Serin' as it's you. 

though, I reckon the onliest way we'll eveh 
get down there In front 1* for yo' to run 
a* far as yo* can an’ crawl the resit of the 
way I . . . Than* it. yo' ole scorpion, 
go while the goln'a good, ‘cause when yo* 
quits yo' quits all oveh at one*." Thi n 
later: "Whut ails yo' to-day anyhow? 
Yo' gone crazy from bein' out in front fo* 
once in yo’ wuthleas life?" 

In the grand stand and on the lawn 
several thousand people were askinv similar 
questions. The aged chestnut wreck swung 
into the atretch a clean twenty lengths 
ahead of the nearest horse, and instead of 
showing signs of fatigue actually seemed to 
be gathering speed as be straighlened out 
for the wire. 

Said the presiding judge to hi* aaslstant: 

"I want to see the bookmaker*' sheets 
on this race. This b reversal of form with 
s vcnjrcance!" 

Said one bookmaker to himself: 

"-?-??-If!" 

Said Joncsey, hammering Peter violently 
between the shouldsT-bladas: 

"What did I teU you. eh? What did I 
tell you? Look at him come! Just look 


at him! He’ll win all alone. Pete, all alone! 
I BUM* I don't know a thing about these 
thieving bookmakers! Not a thing 1 And 
I’m in with those tickets, ain’t I? . . . 

Come on. you Dollar Bill! Come on! 
Why don't you holler, you fool?" 

"I I can't," said Peter, hi* teeth rat¬ 
tling. "They—they'll never catch him now, 
will they? . . . How far has be got to 
go? . . . Come on, them! Hurry up!” 

Said the Htunted youth with the big cigar: 

"listen to that nut ravin'! He must 
have one measly huck on that thing in front 
and he's afraid the hoot'll drop dead!" 

Said Tec-umsrh Shermun Blue us he 
passed into the shadow of the pund stand: 

"Quit any time yo’ want to. buy. Yo' can 
turn round an' hack in a winneb from here!" 

But Dollar Bill did not falter in the last 
fifty yard*. He dung to the rail, eating up 
the distant** with long awkward strides, and 
as he passed under the wire a horseman of 
the old school removed a battered slouch 
hat and murmured: 

"Well. Ill be tribbta-dmmiwdl An' I 
didn't bet a nickel on him—not a nickel!" 

A crowd is a fickle and beonlees thing. 
Having laughed at Peter when the bet was 
made, several hundred people crowded to 
Mr. Root's booth to laugh at Henry when 
the bet was paid. The new-* traveled with 
lightning xuecd that the stinger was stung 
and the hundred* became thousands- 
chewing, whooping and roaring with mer¬ 
riment. Through this shouting mob came 
Peter, a trifle pale, ««corted by a buoyant 
young man with a cigarette cocked at an 
impertinent angle under his nose. 

A M«ke way Tor Coal-OU Johnny!" cried 
Jonewey. "Hey, you paupers! l*t a mil¬ 
lionaire through, will you?" 

Henry Root wa* game*. He dispensed 
w ith the services af his cashier and paid that 
bet himself, receiving the barbed comments 
of the multitude with commendable calm. 
"How will you have it?" said he to Peter. 

"Bills, old sport, bill*!" said Jon«ey. 
"And big ont». We haven't got our wagon 
with us this afternoon." 

On the way back to the dty Joncxey 
brought up the question of financial ad¬ 
justment. 

"A split?" said Peter. "I don't know 
what you mean." 

"You don’t?" exclaimed the outraged 
Jotucoey. "Would you have had any of 
this money if it wasn’t for me? Would 

r iu? Who got you to play the root*, eh? 

ought to have half of it, that's what I 
ought to have, but seeing il't you. I'U cull 
it square for a thousand." 

“I’ll lend you twenty," said Peter, "and 
you can pay it back to me when you can." 
Jooeoey hooted aloud. 

"Very well," said Peter, upon whom the 
spirit of capitalism was descending, "then 
you won’t get a cent. Didn’t you tell me 
this home was a joke?" 

And Jonoiey t*>ok the twenty. That wu 
twenty-five year* ago and be stiil owe* 
Peter the original sum. 

Before Peter was married be made a full 
confession to MUIy. She forgave him but 
she has not yet forgotten. Peter is now a 
pillar in the Church and poxsee the plate on 
Sundays, but to her dearest friends Mr*. 
Plymire sometime* confides that Peter, 
though the bat of men, is so reckleoa. 


MR. CREX OF MONTE CARLO 

rc*mtlmu*e f*+m Pag* IS) 


Jean CouloU said nothing. Then very 
slowly from the Inside pocket of his coat he 
drew a newspaper parcel. It was long and 
narrow and in places there was a stain upon 
the payer. Sellngman stared at it and 
stared hack at Jean Coulois. 

" W hat the mischief have you got there? " 
he demanded. 

Coulois touched the parcel with his yel¬ 
low forefinger. Sellngman saw, then, that 
the stains were of blood. 

"Give me a towel," his visitor directed. 
" I do not want this upon my doth**." 

Sellngman took a towel from the stand. 

"You mean," he asked, dropping hi* 
voice a little, "that it b finished? 

"A quarter of an hour ago," Jean Coulois 
answered triumphantly. "He had ju*t 
rorae in from luncheon and was sitting at 
his writing table. It was cleverly done, 
wonderfully! It was all over in a moment; 
not a cry. You came to the right place 
indeed! And now I go to the country,” 
Coulois continued. "I have a motorcycle 
outside, l make my way up Into the hills 


to bury this little memento. There is a 
farmhouse up in the mountains, a lonely 
spot enough, and a girl there who *uys 
what I tell her. It may be as well to be 
able to say that I have been there for 
dfjruner. These little things, monsieur- 
ah, well, we who understand think of them! 
And since I am here,” bn added, bolding 
out his hand- 

Selingman nodded and took out his 
pocketbook. Ho counted out the not« in 
silence and passed them over to Jeon 
Coulois. The oxxomin dropped them Into 
bis pocket. 

".4a rrsoir. Monsieur In Grox!" he ex¬ 
claimed, waring his hand. "We meet to¬ 
night . I trust. 1 will show you a new dance 
the Dance of Death I shall call it. To-night 
I shall dance as though quicksilver were in 
my feet. You must come, monsieur." 

He dosed the dour behind him and swag¬ 
gered off down the passage. Selingmun 
stood for a moment perfectly still. It was 
a strange thing, but two big tears were in 
bis eyes. Then he heaved a great aigh. 
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Mackinaw 

r. AutoRobe§y\ 

Li ifl&er-T hftn-Weether 

h..i *4 all t bHuu lh»» 

»• aaiJaiUI ••ia.ll. ailA-al |f««t 
M|Ll Ultil lal «k<4, IlMMrt lH*< 


Sold at B«rt 5l»r«i 


Ladies Can Earn $8.00 

<on Mct'Jallr •»!! h»k-«mlr irlth l«M -’irr^nd 

»«u«. No can*. airiu. W« do iIk »*ILn* Vtfltc lur InAir- 
M.-Uuc lu 5 cm CoMrAMT. J1S B.'MiiviY. Nc-p York. 


S-n.l«... I Ml I Mackinaw Book 
illuatrnttnc nil the Patrick 
Duluth Mnrklnuw Produrlfll 


—IF hat men like you 
ami me say of “Jl hip ” 


Scores of men write ui every day rominctui- 
arf "\Vhip"SmoiungToh*ccc>. Tlictrmrn 
are nut in the public eye but they aie pipe 
MVKikerfc who enjov ir-J appreciate a go* - *! 
smoking tubacL'o. We reprint here a few o 4 
these letters Won't you pltnar read them f 


"I kara Mti6ce l»r \>jm ikt bind of a n»cr 

• l. a you U»» f»M Is 'Wl^' AU 1 UhiU I 

M«r «M |*4a{ f« t**i a utoAb iLai faro car ail I 
fc-H •*. 1 W O , WAVKRLY. IOWA" 

"| mak i* tmcimUir «n «om#mn'Ii| I 

lU*rr* •# IW"I. *l>b roo artj M mm*i M l"« 
cron Ywi NhixiInU br-l W g«ulw o Entri^ 
Oalf Mf lire gill fa.* 

V u m—. ruannM. it 1 “ 

1 «raa nfrfti 4 a Umo .f ad ' WUs* it ar 

Ui CM «aaau«. araiat.li hmiif 'Tbi* Ir T>o 
Uk." Ur * * auaiad arU aaifad »* air, talks ... 
a rorr MJirfui.rp nnwr, ».J wuUiAi iU a.*i I 
**• ••• «**• a#»'*fnan*. 

W U 14-. PAir WSYMOUTK. Mau 

‘I llffinri *Wblf* Nbvn«^ lUrft it (• lb* br« I 
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"It n part of th* game," he Raid aoftly to 
himself—" all part of the game!*' 

rifj 

S ELINGMAN camp out into the *unlit 
Mtre^ts very much like a man who leaves 
a dark and ehroudeel room. The ahoek of 
tragedy au Mill upon him. There wax a 
littfc choke In hia throat aa he mingled with 
the carries pleasure-loving throng, mostly 
mending their way now toward the room* 
or the terrace. Aa he crossed the square 
toward the Hotel do Faria hia atepa grew 
slower and slower. He looked at the bull I- 
ing half fearfully. Beautifully dressed 
women, men of every nationality, were 
passing in and out all the time. The ctnw- 
niijffionmzire with his little group of satel¬ 
lites Mood sunning himself on the lowest 
stop, a splendid, complacent figure. There 
was no sign there of the horror that was 
hidden within. Even white Selingman 
looked up at the window* he felt a hand 
upon hia arm. Draconmeyer had caught up 
to him and had fallen into step with him. 

"Well, dear philosopher," be exclaimed, 
"why this subdued aspect? Has your soli¬ 
tary day depressed you?" 

Selingman turned slowly round. Dracorv 
meyer'a eyas beneath hia gold-rimmed spec¬ 
tacle* were bright. Ho was carrying him**H 
with lews than hi* unuul stoop. Ho was in 
spirits that for him were almost boisterous. 

"Have you been In there?" Selingnvan 
asked in a low tone. 

Draconmeyer gLanccd at the hotel and 
back again at his companion. 

"In where?" he demanded. M In the 
hotel? I left Lady Hunterleya there a abort 
lime ago. I have boon to tne bank since." 
"You don’t know yet, then?" 

"Know what?" 

There w as a momentary silence. Draeoo- 
meyer suddenly gripped his companion by 
the arm. 

"Go on," be initiated. "Tell me." 

"It’s all over!" SHingman exclaimed 
h namely. "Jean Coulois come to me a quar¬ 
ter of an hour ago. It ia finished. Confound 
you. Draconmeyer, let go my arm!" 

Draconmeyer withdrew his fingers. There 
was no long** any stoop about him at alt. 
lie stood tall and straight, his lipe purled, 
his face turned upward, upward as though 
he would gaze over the roof of the hotel 
before which they were standing and on 
Up ui the skies. The Msxmifts passed. Then 
Dratcnmeyer suddenly took his companion 
by the arm. 

"Come," he said, "let us take that first 
seat in the gardens there. Let us talk. 
Somehow or other, although I half counted 
upon this, K scarcely believed. Let us sit 
down. Do you think it is known yet?" 

"Very likely not," Sclingmon answered 
*4 they ctommh! the road and entered the 
gurdeuH. “CouJoU found him in his rooms 
seated at the writing table. It was all 
over, he declare*, in Urn second*. He came 
to me—with the knife. He waa on his way 
to the mountains to KhJ»* i'. ." 

Thcv found a seat under a drooping lime 
tree. They could Mill see the hotel and the 
level stretch of road that led pust the post 
office and the club and an to Monaco. 
Draconmeyer sat with his rye* fixed upon 
the hotel entrance, through which streams 
of people were still pacing. One of the 
undermunagere was welcoming the new¬ 
comer* from a recently arrived train. 

"You are right," Draconmeyer mur¬ 
mured. "Nothing in known yet. Very 
likely they will not know until the valet 

J o** to lay out his clothm for dinner. . . , 
lunterley* dead!" 

Seilngman, one hand pinping the iron 
arm of the seat, watched hp* companion's 
face with a sort of fascinated curiosity. 
There were bead* of perspiration upon 
Draconmeyer'a forehead, but his exprre- 
sion, in its way, waa curious. There was no 
horror in his face, no fear, no shadow of re- 
inone. Some wholly different s#ntim*nt 
seemed to have transformed the man. He 
was younger, more virile. He seemed us 
though lie could acarrety nit still. 

"My friend," Sselingman said. "I know 
that you are one of our children, that you 
ore one of those who have seen the truth 
and worked steadfastly foe the great cause 
with the heart of a patriot and the un¬ 
swerving fidelity of a strong man. But tell 
me the none*t truth. There w something 
ebe in your life—you have aome o?li*-r 
feeling about this man Hunterleya' death?" 

Draconmeyer removed his ey» from 
the front of the bold and turned slowly 
toward his companion. There was a trans¬ 
figuring smile upon his lips. Again he 
gave Sdingroan the impresaion of complete 
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rejuvenation, of an elderly man suddenly Draconmeyer Temembered suddenly the 
turned young and vigorous. packet of note** he had Urn to fetch from 

“There b something else, Sdingraan." the bank. He tried to apeak. but only fal- 
he confessed. “Thu* b the moment when I tered. Selingman hud removed hb hat. but 
dare apeak of it. I will tell you first of any be, too, seemed incapable of coherent speech, 
living person: There is a woman over there She looked at them both in astonishment, 
w hom l have sot up as an idol and before 14 Whatever isthrmattrr with you hoth?” 

whore shrme I have worshiped. There Is she exclaimed. 41 Who is coming with mi* to 
a woman over there who haa turned the the dub? I decided to come round this way 
dull paths of my life into a flowery way. to see If I could change my luck. That 
l am a patriot and I have worked for my underground passage depTfim me.'* 
country. ScUngman, os you have worked. Drnconmryer moved up a couple of 
Hut 1 have worked also that I might for steps. He was quite himself now, grave 
once before I die tast* the great pareion, hut solicitous. 

Don't stare at me, man! Remember I am "Lady HunterieyV*he»aid,"I amaocry, 
not like you. You esn laugh your way but there has been a little accident, 1 am 
•iiriv.igh tot i irld «rlth a kfig km and % afraid Cat your httabggdhaabrenhurt Will 
bow there, a ribbon to your lips at night you come back to your room for a minute 
and thrown to the winch* in the morning, and 1 will tell you about it?" 

I haven’t that sort of philosophy. Love All the color died slowly from her face, 
doesn't come to TM like that. It’s set in She swayed a little, but when Draconmryrr 
my heart among the great things. It's set would have supported her sh« pushed him 
there side by side with the greatest of all." away. 

"Hi* wife! 4 ' Selingman muttered. "An accident?" she muttered. "1 must 

"Are you so colonial a fool as to have go and we for myself," 
guc*vd it only at this moment?" Dracon- She turned and reentered the hotel 

H er continued contemptuously. “If he swiftly. Draconmeycr caught up with her 
n’t blundered across our path here, if in the hall, 
he hadn't been my political enemy. I should “Lady lluntcrkry*/' be betted ear- 
still some day have taken him by the nretly,please take my advice. Tam your 
throat and killed him. You don't know friend, you know. I want you to go straight 
what risks 1 have been running." he went to your room. 1 will come with you, I will 

on with a sudden hoarseness. “ in her heart explain to you, and then-" 

she half love* him still. If he hadn't been a “ l am going to Henry," she interrupted 
fool, a prejudiced, over conscientious, stiff- without even a glance toward him. “I am 
neekrd fool, I should have lost her within going to my husband at onre. I must see 
the last tmty fWf hours. I have had what has happened." 
to fight and scheme as I have never fought She rang the Ml for the lift, whkh ap- 
and schemed before, to keep them apart, prerad almost immediately. Draconmeyer 
I have bad to nick my way through shoals stepped in with her. 
innumerable, hold myself down when 1 “Lady Hunterievs," he persisted. "I 
have been burning to grip her by the wrists beg of you to do as 1 ask. Let me take you 
and tell her that all that a man could offer to your room. 1 will tell you nil that has 
a woman was hers. Selingman. this sounds happened. Your husband will not lie able 
like nonsense, I suppose.’ to see you or to speak with you." 

“No," Seiingman murmured, 41 not ei- “I shall not get out," she declared when 
actly nonsense, but it doesn’t sound like the lift boy, in obedience to Draconmeyer'* 
Draconmeyer." Imperative order, stopped at her lloor. "If 

“ Well, it's finished," Draconmeyer do- 1 may not go on hi the lift 1 shall walk up 
rlarcd with a great sigh of content. "You the stairs. 1 am going to my husband." 
know now. I enter upon the final stage. "He will not recognise you," Drncnrv- 
1 had only one fear. Jeon Coulois has ret- meycr warned her. "1 am very sorry 
tied that for me. I wonder whether they indeed, Ludy Huntortsy* I would spare 
know. It seems peaceful enough. No, look you this shock if I could — hut you must be 
over there!" he added, gripping his com- prepared foe very serious things." 
panlon'n arm. “Peter, the cvwnerpr, it* They had reached the next floor now. 
whispering with the others. That la one of The boy opened the gate of the lift and 
the managers there out on the pavement she stepped out. She looked pitifully at 
talking to them." Draconmeyer. 

Selingman pointed down the rood toward "You aren't going to tell me that he is 
Monaco. dead?" she moaned. 

"See!" he exclaimed. “There is a motor "I am afraid he is," Draconmeyer ns- 
car coming in a hurry. I fancy that the rented. 

alarm must have been given." She staggered hctocb the landing, pusb- 

A gray, heavily built car came along at a ing him away from her. There were four 
great pate and swung round in front of or five people standing outside the door 
the HAtei de Paris. The two men stood on of Hunterteys' apartment, 
the pavement and watched. A tall, official- "Let me go in at once," she ordered. " 1 
looking perwon with black upturned mus- am I-ady Hunterteys." 
cache, in somber uniform and a peaked "The door is locked," one of the men 
cap. descended. declared. 

"The commissioner of police," Seling- "Let me go in," she insisted, 
man whispered. "And that la a doctor She pushed them to one side and ham* 
who has just gone in. He has been found!" mrred ut the door. She could hear voices 
They crixtM^J the road to the hotel. The inside. In a moment the door was opened. 
concur removed his hut as they turned It was the commissioner of the police who 
to enter. To all appeurnnre be was un- stood there, toll, revere, official, 
changed fat, florid, splendid. Dracon- " Madame!" he exclaimed, 
meyer stepped dore to him. " 1 am his wife!" she cried. " Let me in— 

“Has anything happened here, Peter?" let me in at once!" 
he asked. "1 raw the cumnibaioner of She forced her way into the room. Some- 
police arrive In a great hurry." thing was lying on the bed covered with a 

The man hesitated. It was obvious then sheet. She looked nt it and cried out, 
that he was disturbed. He looked to the "Madame," the commissioner begged, 
right and to the left, finally, with a sigh of “pray compose youredf. A tragedy ban 
reMgriation he seemed to makeup his mind happened in this room, but we are not 

to tell the truth. sure- Can you be brave, mudame?" 

“It Is the English gentleman, Sir Henry “I can," ahe answered. “Of what are 
Hunlerleye." he whispered. “He has been you not sure?" 

found stabbed to death in hb room." The commi**ioner turned down the sheet 

“Dead?" Draconmeyer demanded in- a few inches. A man’s fare was visible —a 
sistcntly. ghastly sight. She gave it one look. 

"Stone dead, sir," the concurs* replied. "Is that your husband, madame?" the 
" He was stabbed by some one who stole in conuniwloner asked quickly, 
through the bathroom they say that he "Thank God, no!" she cried. “You arc 
couldn't ever have moved again. The com- sure this la the man?" she went on. her voice 
i- : - i m r - if police in upetain. The ambu- shaking with fierce excitement. “Thcr. 
lance b round at the hack to take him off to no one else hurt? No one else stAbhcd? 
the mortuary." This is the man they* told me was my hu*- 

Sefingman suddenly seized the man by band?'" 
the arm. HU eyes were fixed upon the top- “He was found there, salting at your 
most step. Violet stood there, smiling dow n husband's table, madame." the coramis- 
upon them. She wa* wearing a black-and- skmcr of police assured her. "There is no 
white gown and u black hat with white os- one else.” 
preys. It was the hour of five-o’clock tea She suddenly began to cry. 
and many people were pn»ing in and out. "It isn't Henry!" she fibbed, groping 
She came gracefully down the step*. The her way from the room. "Take me down- 
two men remained sprerhUws. stair*, please, some one." 

"I have waiting for you, Mr. Dra- 
comneyer,” she remarked, smiling. (to be continued) 
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WARNING 

SIGNALS 


“This Car is Equipped with the Most Efficient 

of All Warning Signals” 

Hundreds of automobile dealers — representing the best cars in America—are using just 
these words in describing Sparton Warning Signals. And it is a significant fact that 
the Sparton-equipped cars are the fast-selling cars on the automobile market. 

The shrewd automobile buyer realizes that a modem car is incomplete and danger¬ 
ous unless it is equipped with a powerful, instantly available motor-driven 
warning signal. He knows that the “bulb" horn is obsolete—he knows 
that the ineffectual “buzzer” type of electric horn is practically useless 
in noisy street traffic or on the open highway. 

% • 

^ : - jjrr. ,&3 So, before buying a car, the prospective 


owner carefully examines the warning sig¬ 
nal—tests the quality of its “voice"—and— 
in many cases—insists that a weak, guttural, 
“squawking horn" be replaced by a Sparton. 

At the Automobile Shows this coming winter we 
predict that every car selling for more than $1200 will 
be equipped with a motor-driven warning signal. The 
inefficient horn is doomed—the public will no longer 
risk life and limb for the sake of an extra dollar or so. 

Remember—in the Sparton line you will find just 
the signal for your car, whether it be a small, inexpen¬ 
sive runabout or a luxurious six-cylinder limousine. 
Spartons differ in size and price, but they 
are all of the same grade in quality—just 
as good as skilled experts and the 
largest warning signal factory in 
the world can make them. 

Make it a point to see your 
dealer today. Don’t wait 
until an accident grimly 
^ emphasizesthe necessity 
. of Sparton protection. 


Sparton Price* 

Motor-Drloen 


Model “D".$15.00 

Model “U".. 14.00 

Modal "B".. 10.50 

Model -J-. 9-50 

Hand-Oprrated 

Model -EB"..$5.00 

Modal “EJ M .4.25 


The Sparks- 
Wrthington Company 

Jftckion, Michigan 
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Eat Bran 
Once a Day 

.That'i the advice on Deafly wry 
chef lul. And Petbjohn's is the bran 
food usually adteed. because folks so 
enjoy it 

ll » Rake* of soft wheat wUh the 
bran left on —delightful in form and 

Have*. 

Some need it daily, some twice a 
week. Each should get what he 
Deeds. 

Try it for one week 
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enable* their customer* to buy their prod¬ 
uct*, &o lh«**e orders. In turn, keep labor 
employed. Thu*, the well-being of almost 
every worker is intimately dependent on the 
salability of commercial paper. 

The hanks next determined to correct 
the foreign-exchange situation, on which 
our export trade as *o dependent. It was 
imporeible for some time either to buy from 
| or to Hell to other nation*, because there was 
1 no available medium of puyment. Shipa 
were tied to the docks, cargoes were piling 
up in the warehouse*, and our great foreign 
commerce was nearly at a standstill. Finally 
a grid pool wait cutaMifchod by the bank* 
and exports began to move. 

Since then three export* have rapidly In¬ 
creased. Not only are the figure* very sat¬ 
isfactory but there is good reason to believe 
that rcul export* are considerably greater 
than the published figures would indicate, 
owing to the contraband rulings. Our 
financial relation* with other nation* were 
greatly aided w hen England declared that 
cotton would not be considered contraband 
of war. In addition to this. Sir George 
Paiah and Baoil Blackett came to the United 
State* from England and arranged plan* 
that onablod cotton to bo moved. 

This Irevre only the stock-exchange dt- 
1 nation for the bankers to straighten out; 
and it hi my opinion they wilt manage thin 
In the name able manner in which they have 
handled those other questions. The banka 
requested the exchanges to dose, and the 
permission of the banks must be secured in 
order that th* exchanges may reopen. Vari¬ 
ous plans have been suggested. 

Tne Stock-Exchange moqIi claim that 
they wish to open at full blast, with the 
understanding: 1—that liquidation from 
abroad shall be paid for in interest-bearing 
notes rather than in gold; 2 that th«- 
banks shall continue to carry loon* undis¬ 
turbed for ninety days after the opening; 
and. fi that a public pool shall be organ¬ 
ized to protect the market, under the name 
of the American Securities Company, cap¬ 
italized at a hundred million dollars, the 
stock of which shall be offered to the public. 

Moreooruervativeintermtsdonot believe 
in opening at full blast, but claim that th* 
exchanges should return to first principle* 
and open in a modest and primitive way. 
They insist that, to begin with, the ex¬ 
change* should be open for only an hour or 
two euch day. and that trading should be 
allowed only in stocks of which there ure 
few foreign holdings, such as Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, Consolidated Gas. National 
Biscuit, General Electric, Beet Sugar, and 
so on: omitting stocks like Steel, Amalga¬ 
mated Copper, and Pennsylvania, of which 
the European holdings are very large. 

There Is no gutter market in bonds, 
because the bond dealers ure fearlessly 
recognizing changed conditions and are per¬ 
mitting prices slowly to sock a natural level 
without causing harm or excitement. Th* 
Stock-Exchange eommitt**, however, in at¬ 
tempting to keep price* at the artificially 
high level of July thirtieth, ho* encouraged 
the development of an active outside mar¬ 
ket and is also making it ncccmury, later 
on, for borrowers to adjust thcmselvts sud¬ 
denly to big change*, which they could do 
. gradually with much greater nose. 

The Law of Supply and Domand 

The law of demand and supply b funda¬ 
mental. All attempts to peg pnem of cot¬ 
ton, copper, ruffe*. wool, wheat, com, and 
so on. have failed in the past, and the pres¬ 
ent attempt to peg stock price* will fait 
likewise. The broker* did right In cloning 
the exchanges and they are wise in not let¬ 
ting prica suddenly decline with a bump; 
but they should seek to hove prices gradu¬ 
ally find their true level in n reasonable 
time, and in a manner similar to that 
adopted by the bond dealer*—though both 
committees owe It to their customers to 
publish the prices at which their approved 
salts take place and the volume of such 


I behove the publishing of such price* 
would stimulate purchase*, for most people 
will not buy so long os they feel that price* 
are pegged- If prices ore quoted the public 
fools that everything » open and above¬ 
board, and that all are being treated alike. 
A* this b an unusual chance in one's life¬ 
time to buy certain standard investments 
and os money » constantly accumulating. I 
am sure the result* will b* vary gratifying. 


As stated above, fundamental conditions 
arc not bad and. moreover, ore constantly 
improving. Just as soon us investor* know 
they or* receiving fair treatment and are 
not being compelled to nlay with a stacked 
deck of cards, they will begin to buy. 

The railroad* have turned the corner; 
exports are rapidly Increasing; the crops 
arc good; and the new Federal Reserve 
Board b beginning operation*. There is 
little to fear and much to look forward to. 
provided the war does not last too long. 
All that is needed is for the bankers ami 
brokers to get together and, by publishing 
quotations, to convince the investors that 
they ore getting a square deal. It is true 
that price* may drag during the war; but 
just as soon us there are any specific signs of 
peace a great boom will probabhr he under 
way. and it may then be too fate to get 
aboard the prosperity train. 

While Sir George Puidi. the financial ad¬ 
viser of the British Government, was in 
this country recently, in connection with 
financial negotiations between the United 
States and England. I wont to Washington 
to see him. A* we were at breakfast one 
morning I asked him how the war would 
affect interest rate*, and he replied: 

•‘Rates will nuturully continue firm; hut 
th* supply of money will, 1 think, be ade¬ 
quate to uil legitimate demands.'* 

In talking with Basil Blackett, of th* Brit¬ 
ish Treasury, who accompanied Sir George 
to this country, I teamed that he thinks 
the wur will last between one and two 
years, and that we are now seeing money 
rates at their top figures. Of cwn*c he 
do« not dream there is any possibility 
of a German invasion of England, or that 
the Germans will drop bombs on th* Old 
Lady of Thread needle Street. 

When th* Clouds Roll By 

It certainly seems strange that money 
raU* should be higher in this country than 
in any of th* nations now at war, l-*t us 
hope this paradox will not exkai after the 
new Federal Reserve System is in full oper¬ 
ation. Considering that the New York 
Stock Exchange was not closed during our 
entire Civil W or, it likewise seems strange 
that it now needs to be cloned because of a 
foreign war, while we are at peace. How¬ 
ever, the ways of bankers are strange, anil 
soineliints a trilte inconsistent. 

Everything appears to paint to a tre¬ 
mendous boom m this country, beginning 
just as soon ns there are any (infinite signs 
of pear*. This applies especially to the 
*t*d, copper and other metal lines, which 
are completely dead at the moment. Pitts¬ 
burgh, Birmingham and other steel centers 
will have an unprecedented period of pros¬ 
perity ms soon as peace is declared. The 
copper regions in Michigan. Wyoming and 
Arizona will axain come into their own and 
the good old days will be hack in full fore*. 

Butin*** conditions over a number of 
yearn will be dependent on the ultimate 
terms of peace. If the war requite in the 
formation of Home sort of federation of na¬ 
tions. with machinery that will enable them 
hereafter to secure peacefully what they 
now acquire only by armed conflict, then 
the next twenty years may be years of 
abounding prosperity. 

If. on the other hand, one nation is simply 
Cl BHItd and the others continue to arm us 
before, without the development of any 
forward international step, then we shall 
continue to have the surnc old upa and 
downs as in the past. 

Whatever th* term* of peace may be. 
however, America will surely witness a 
great boom at the close of the war. Hence 
my m«H*age to readers of this weekly is as 
follows: 

Do not become discouraged by preannt 
conditions. Whether you are borrower or 
Mir, manufacturer or retailer, employer 
or employee— my advice Is to hold on. Now 
is the time to prepare the ground for the 
great harvest ahead. Now is the time to 
clean bouse and set things in order. Now b 
the time to get bock your health and store 
up energy for the busy days to com*. Now 
b* the time for th* things you have long 
desired to do, but for the prosecution of 
which you have never yet had leisure. 

Thowe of my readers who will seize this 
opportunity for study and dovnlopronnt 
will find th* pr«*nt dnprewdon a blearing 
in disgui**, and that th* old saying. “Every 
cloud ha* a silver lining!" in null true. 
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e Grape Juice with 
the Natural Flavor^ 


The Drink for Thanksgiving Day and 
every other day in the year— Delicious— 
Healthgiving—Thirstquenching. 

At Mattawan and Westfield where the 
luscious Concords grow to perfection, the 
grapes are allowed to ripen in the sun¬ 
shine and the juice is pressed and bottled 
directly they are picked. This, with the 
perfect hygienic methods used, makes 


GRAPE JUICE 


The Grape Juice with the Natural Flavor 

) If your dealer is not able to supply you we will 
! send you a trial dozen pints for $3.00, or a 
dozen quarts for $5.50. Address, Dept. A5I. 

ASMOUrAcOMPANV Chicago 
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For Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the 
taking of pictures of all that goes 
to make that day a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue fret at your t/taler'j 
or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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GUARANTEED RINGS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


For Mother 

Git* mol hr* I hr braunful Mother's Ring; Set 
with a tuptrb hand-<«rvtd <or«l cmmo. The 

iirti mother will treasure #t*h a b u»ll be 

•II tl»r mm prized W«uw all C*n rofttnhut* to. 
ward iL And it it not Mo<h*f‘i King unlet* it 
bea* the W-W-W mark. 

For Sister or Daughter 

Tbme «r- bwtflol un;V oc clu-W W.W-W 

Ring! to < hoove Irnrn for that deal tiller or 
daughter. Thor aze of theae. JuU tl»e :mg 

C want and at ju* the por# yoj *uh to poy. 

h a gift will delight beyond Measure. A ling ■ 
alv* ay* more than • mere gilt. k cum « rnilnmi 
•ml • U*ng value that even Ur eo«b*r gift* lark 

For Father, Son or Brother 

Splendid jewel •ndemblrn for boyi end 

WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dcpt.D-203. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


•hey more ihto in*aa*r« up bo tlie and 

(itinted dm Jijilmru S*»r how they mwn every 
qu**»‘ 4 i of ChnaimMgiMnt—»o auttri loiwtoa 
Thnk •• you buy whafl aJJtJ juy will be a with 
« gift—ukal lasting mraembranc* of the orraana 
u twn your gift wa» made Only 4 lew W-W-W 
King* are pajuicd HI tho ad ttalne merit. Rrmrn - 
her there are huxdrwh of other *> let to c Hoove item. 

Note This 

Rrtrembrr that W-W-W Kiryt are |fui/iA- 
*^d. Th«t n*ar«* latfaig value. TT%ey mutt hvo 
up to the* adf rrtnrd rrjiuuhnn. Tbvl it why 
you are alwsv* WWnl of Utmott value when 
you U*y Miy w-W-W Ritg. 

If TUUI ilr*Icf aliouVI be a* of the*, wrte Uk 
•ml we will we that you aie tuptAed. The fact 
•hat the fine you gi*e a a W-W-W Rmg xxakrr 


Wn^mo/ SoJid CofJCrm Set Rtngt 
in Which the Sfon #4 DO Stay 


MolKw'r Rirk — A 

tt'-W-U' liQiiilin. 


tn»«ak^Mllraoe«v$IOM 
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Once the Christmas of Kings— 

Today the Christmas of Millions 

watch was the royal gift, crested was not worth a* much as a timekeeper as the Ingersoll 

ing a lifetime of careful lalmr to Dollar Watch of today. 

haimm. A watch is still the royal gift, yet the giving of a 

rich possessions did Queen Bess ' v *tch, once so rare a nriviicgc Irecausc' of its great cost, 

• often as the watch which had * s vours today tor little more than the cost of a pocket 

Christmas offering? handkerchief. 

.k- .1. So millions of homes on Christmas morning will 

> the prince or princess; of the . , . . + , . . . . , 

' r v , be happier because of a great American invention which 

■ so constant a companion ami so , * r ... . . 

i ? 1 has come to full perfection in the newest models ot 

the Ingersoll Watch. 

; so happily fulfills the Christmas No boy or girl, no man or woman, can fail to find 

ourly usefulness and beauty and some welcome use for one of the five Ingersoll models. 
y * Employers often buy them by the dozen as gifts 

•ce, valued at so many thousands to employees, teachers for each member of their classes, 
were excluded from possession. Sold by 6o,COO dealers in the I riited States. 

ROirr H. INiiLKSOLL * BRO.. ]l| Fourth Ann.#, \*#w V.rk Citv 
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And Look at These Fine Holeproof Socks! 

—No more darning for you, Helen 


Note the beautiful Christmas box, illustrated 
above, in which we are pocking Holeproof 
Hosiery for holiday gifts. 

Thousands of men, women and children last 
year received boxes like it. And those thou¬ 
sands this year are regular wearers of Hole- 
proof. 

Go buy a box and try them—when you sec 
how stylish they are you, too, will want to give 
these serviceable presents. 

Six pairs of Holeproofs are guaranteed to 
wear six months without holes. If any of the 
six pairs fail in that time we will replace them 
with new hose free. 

Holeproofs are stylish, soft and snug-fitting. 


Nearly two million people wear them. This 
entire business has been built up by those who 
have tried them and told others how they like 
them. 


No Other Way 


There is only one way to make hose like 
these—the maker must use the finest cotton 
yam that's sold. That’s Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton. 

We pay an average of 74c a pound for it. 
Common yam sells for 32c. But our yam is 
long fibred, pliable and soft. We use none that 
is heavy, stiff and coarse. 

There is no other way to make a soft, stylish 
hose that can be guaranteed like Holeproofs. 


You can get them in cotton, silk or silk-faced. 

At the Price of Ordinary Hose 

$1.50 per box and up for fix pain of men's cotton 
Heleproof*; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women's or 
children's in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of 
infants' in cotton. Above taxes guaranteed ui month*. 
$1.00 per bos for three pair* of children's cotton Hoie- 
proofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for 
three pair* of men's silk Holeproof socks; (3.00 per 
box foe three pairs of women's silk Holeproof stock¬ 
ings. Boxes of silk guaranteed thteo months. Three 
pairs of silk faced Holeproofs toe men, $1.S0; for women, 
$2.25. Three pair* of ulk faced are guaranteed for three 
month*. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. 
Write for dealers’ names and the free book that tells 
about them. We ship direct, charge* paid, whrre no 
dealer is near. 



li*# i * ru • a r. rm 


Holeproof Hosiery 

A A FOR ^/MEN, WOMEN A A AND CHILDREN.-^ 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA. Ltd.. LONDON, CANADA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 



By invitaljjii ttwmlwr 
of Kkx Lcadrra til tl*> 
VVcrUJ A«u-uimn 


Every man and woman should also examine Holeproof Silk 
Gloves, They are now sold in many store*. Made of the best 
quality silk, with reinforced finger tip* that are lua/arit***/ to 
outwear the glove* themselves. These are the Jurab/w, stylish 


Holeproof 

SiikG'ovs 

FOR MI S AMD WOS 4 KN 


gloves, in all sizes, lengths and colors. Write for free book about 
these gloves and the name of ouj dealer. 

Suggestion; To your best friends, indude a pair of these fine 
glove* in each of their boxes of Holeproof Hosiery for Christ moa. 

(SOV| 
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A clerkly, wml-bald gentleman In a frock coat— 
Hi* Lordship's civilian secretary 1 take it came out 
to see me first, fie turned me over to a Colonel 
Somebody, whose name I did not catch; but. any¬ 
how, be was attached to the Wot Secretary's staff, 
The colonel gave mo a chair in an outer office and we 
talked commonplace* for a minute or two. 

I had time to take note of 11 magnificently carved 
inuntel— a very old mantel I think it must have 
been—before the civilian secretary said, in the grave, 
ritualistic voice that most of the civilian Mecretariro 
in Kngland use: 

"Hi* Lordship will m* Mr. Cobb. 1 ’ 

He beckoned me to a big oak door fin a recew at 
tbe back of the room flanking the mantelpiece. An 
attendant opened tbe door for me and 1 stepped into 
a room that must have been silty feet deep and cor¬ 
respondingly broad. It was almost big enough for 
a ballroom. Its walls were lined, as I recall, with 
bookshelves, and it bsd a noble fireplace at each end; 
and ill the middle of the floor stood a table, larger 
than a billiard table, with leather armchairs about it. 
You may see such a table and such chairs in tbe 
directors' room of any big city bank or big trust 
company in America. 

At the far end of tho room, alongside one of the 
tire pi a cm, was u high dusk; and from behind the 
shelter of this desk a man got up who wore a khaki 
uniform coat that buttoned to hi* throat, thereby 
distinguishing it from the service coals of British 
officers, they nearly always being made with Lapels 
to show the collar and tbe cravut. 


I F, IN the story that follows, the writer of it is mSSmm 

found pl:».VU g i* M'li** ir.rrc ror*:*-: .ir.tw purl 
than uhum'Iv fs»‘.U l«> ti .• n.*r?at-»r ..f an inter¬ 
view. hi*. ujMjlogy l* lViut In- wenr r.. interview 

K^rl KitrKtT.fr i.f Knar'inr. :in*l w;i.* hi*r.*»-lf inter¬ 
viewed by Karl Kitchener. 

I have .lime brer. tu-il that this Li trie mnirr.or. 

• m- r * r ' • • 1 '■' - - ■ >r !'•'■: K. .* ( * * % 

l" t.. h» »r I. r .* away w.m - *V • » 

and that His Lord'hip has done so much of the 
Likening. I am prepared to believe thfc* Im tru*. 

At ary r.iti*. I am ron\ meed < »tul 1 car. draw a bet¬ 
ter like Tiros of him by looting ’.hr questions he asked 
ii s^rnl tbe comment* from him which followed my 

(«i \\ . t i.i. mv. 1 1 'i I piviir •. wuldfiraw * 

I'.v putting down on j\4[*r only the "pinions hr 
expressed. 

This. then. i% my rzcusr for using th* i«enwinal 
pronoun I with considerable frequeniy this article 

lucky have been 

Kitefoner him.*- the prrocr.t war liegan. At lca*t, 

far as 1 know I have been the only one. * " 

Over the telephone the secretury of the dutln- , 

gushed grr.tirniar. rr*iV !>»*• «J ;h.»i t r*.*-nt told 

fT.c. before I wu well out of l»ed. that if 1 calM at ... 

the War Office that day nl te?i-thirty 1 should find 
Ih;»t /ill t>u' preliminaries, had been negotiated. Said 

the secretary: ” It will not he r.eiev.ary for you to 

present a note, or even a card. If you wnd your 
name in. that will U* quite Mifftrient-" 

It was not yet eight o'clock when this nwueage 
came to me ir. my room at the Savoy, k would be 
an hour or more before the shopkeeper* in the Strand 
« 11 iened th^-.r door* and took down their shutter* 

Prenurnably tbe interview had Ixcn arranged that 
morning and not the evening before; and I took ’.hli 
for proof of the story which i> told about U»ndon 
that Karl Kitchener at the War Office and 

keeps earlier hours und longer bourn than any day 

laborer in the United Kingdom. — — 

A» I w*>nt along through the smoky late-Octobcr ' K "Z7i~‘~7mL .1.. 

ha»? an awkward squad of recruits, in white sweaters 

and golf caps, wm learning to drill in the paved courtyard of Old Whitehall. They 
carried dummy guru* They were a part of the new volunteer army Kitchener is making 
rrady for sendee against the need of next year. 

At one of tbe door* of the War Office a small group of women and a few men wwre 
waiting to get news of their mcn-folk at tbe front—if there was any news to get. Tboee 
rights are common in Lxmdun now. 

1 entered at another door, where policemen and u functionary in a long ml coat and 
a rockaded high hat stood guard. Had this been Berlin instead of London. I am pretty 
sure I should have been required to state my businw* and show my credentials to any 
number of suspiciously alert individual*. 

I remember that at Louvain I waa uken into a private room and searched for firearm 
by a zealous member of the German Secret Service Staff before 1 was admitted to the 
pftwefice of an acting adjutunt of a general's stuff—and that udjutant knew 1 was coming 
to see him that day too, and knew I was an American correspondent. 


B Kitchener the Catechist 

iT^KOM the dull-metal buttons to the arm-seam. 

X 1 acrom tbe left breast of the coat, ran narrow twin 
lines of ribbon decorations. 

The strips of ribbon w ere of all the primary colors, 
arid other colon besides, and were so numerous that 
it was of no use to try to count thorn. I know. 
_ because I tried. 

.. Hr ** ■«*PP«f inW th*jn»(Mle of th* room it 

struck me that he was somewhat heavier than 1 had 
been led to believe from the pictures 1 had seen of him, and a trifle stooped in the 
shoulders. I got the imprwwion of u tall, bulky man—not fleshy, but solid, with well- 
fleshed rnuscW and a lug-boned frame. He shook hands with me hard and qqirk; and 
as we sat down, he at his de*k and 1 in a chair before tbe grate fire, ten feet away from 
him, he said, on the ir*unt; 

M Lord Noethcliffe tells me you have lately been with the Germans with the German 
Army in the field. That is very interesting. Tell me. please - ts tbe German cotntnutuiry 
good?” 

Going over the meeting subsequently, I was inclined to believe that this opening 
question keynoted the attitude of mind of Lord Kitchener. First of all, be wanted to 
know how the enemy he fought was fed; it was thr supreme thing for him to know. 0th*-? 
things could wait. 

1 told him that so far os my inexpert eyte might judge, the German com misery w as 
very good. 

** But how good?” he insisted. ” How complete? Is it adequate at all times? In your 
experience has it ever failed them?” 

”Well,” 1 said, striving to be exact and yet not waste words, "like most of the 
German military equipment it wins to me to h* somewhat cumbersome but highly 
efficient. Certainly it ia jierfect tn detail and in organization. There is always an 
abundance of food for the troops in the fold; and always there b a determined effort to 
get thr food up to the men on the fighting lines and to have it hot when It reaches them— 
and to have plenty of it for them. It is not particularly appetizing in Its appearance, 
but it is wholesome and abundant, and I know a man can live on it and be well nourished. 
I know, because K lived on it myself for upward of a week.” 

•'There is meat in the ordinary ration then?” he asked. 

•'Yea, 0 1 said—“veal generally; sometimes beef; baron and saiiwige frequently. 1 
should say the German soldier average one filling meal of meal a day. at least." 


The Simplicity of the British War Secretary's Surroundings 

H AD it born in Washington, even, I am inclined to think there might have been more 
or lew unreeling of red-tapery; but here nothing happened, except that K told one of 
the policemen I wo* culling on Lord Kitchener; and be summoned the red-coated man. 
and the red-coated man. touching his hathrim in salute, directed me to ro up i wide 
flight of stairs at the far end of the big entrance hall, and, when I reached the second 
floor, to turn to the left and knock at the ftr*t door l saw. 

Having done these things, 1 found myself in a long anteroom opening on an inner 
court of the thousand-roomed building. Only two persons were waiting there- an 
elderly gentleman in the field uniform of a colonel of infantry and a lady in black; and 
an attendant or two hustled about, earning in and going out. 
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"How about thwr petrol? Is there any shortage of tha 
supply of available patrol In the field? You, of course, 
know what I mean by petrol. In America you call it 

i: -.1 t. m . 

' 4 To my knowledge there b no shortage of their gasoline. 
Lately, I understand, they are using large quantities of a 
benzine product that to slightly heavier than gasoline and 
poasibly not so volatile. Apparently, however,-it answers 
the purpose. Whether the use of this product means that 
the magazines of regular gasoline are running low, 1 
rnnnot say." 

He nodded, as though what I said helped to confirm a 
belief that was already in his own mind. 

14 Now,'* he went on. 14 would you mind telling me of your 
imprwtuon of the spirit of the German soldiers? Never 
mind about their officers and generals. General* win hat- 
tits, but soldiers win wars. I want to know something of 
the feelings of the men in therunka. Have they enthusiasm ? M 

1 hesitated then, conning my mind for the shadings of 
the words 1 needed to express myself. At that be lifted a 
long index finger and said: 

"I think I know something—at least in a vague way 
of the circumstances under which you came to be with the 
German forces in Franca and Belgium. I mean not to 
ask you anything that one gentleman might not properly 
ask of another gentleman, but if, in my desire to serve my 
own side, I should a*k you to tell me something you do 
not feel you cun, in honor, tell, I hope you will be per¬ 
fectly candid and say as much. I assure you I shall not take 
offense. Do you regard my last question as having been an 
improper one?" 

41 Not at all,'* I said. " I was only trying to find the right 
words. 1 do not think the German soldiers have enthusi¬ 
asm in the sense that Americans would have it, or English* 
men either. I do not know the exact term to exprees the 
spirit they do have. There must be a word in German to 
express it, but I know little or no German. Certainly I can 
think of no word in our own language that truly describee 
it I should call it sublimated resolution; though, to my 
notion, that does not entirely convey my owti interpreta¬ 
tion of the thing. It is more than determination; It is Uss 
than inspiration and it is not quite eagerneja." 

German S*lf•Confidence Unshaktn 

"TTTOULD doggedness cover it?'* he prompted. "Or is 

V V that too weak a word? In any event is it hacked by 
confidence?" 

"By ahsoluto confidence,*' I said. "If the German sol¬ 
diers are anything in this world, they are confident of the 
strength and the ultimate success of their armies. Person¬ 
ally I do not believe their officers have to drivo them into 
battle. That may have happened in Isolated instances; I 
do not believe it could have happened often or generally. 
I have them going into battle, and they went with 
the willingness with which they seem to go at every other 
duty that for** them.** 

" But has not their confidence teen shaken by the moat 
recent events in the western theater of war, and especially 
by what has been happening in France during the last 
month? What do the men think of the failure of the Ger¬ 
man plan of campaign toward 
Paris?" 

I told him I did not believe 
German confidence had been 
shaken in the leust; and it 
was so universal a sentiment 
among the German people, 
and so supreme and master¬ 
ing a sentiment, that nothing 
short of an absolute undoing 
and overthrowing of their 
forces would shake it. 

And I told him. further, 
what all along has struck me 
as an absolute verity a* re¬ 
gards the mental attitude of 
the German common soldier; 
nnd that was this; Taking 
him in his ordinary rela¬ 
tions of life the German 
private soldier is u reasona¬ 
bly intelligent creature; even 
though he be of peasant 
stock, he is apt to Ik? a reader 
of newspapers at least; he 
has ideas, and sane ideas, on 
political and economic ques¬ 
tions; he thinks well and 
reasons not iUogicaily; but 
when a gun is put into his 
hands nnd a knapsack is 
strapped on his back, and an 
order is shouted into his ear, 
he eeastts absolutely to think. 

He knows some one else is 
doing the thinking for him. 

He questions nothing; be 


doubts nothing; be accepts what comes, be it good or evil, 
without bringing his mental proc*we to bear on it. For 
the time be has no mental processes; they are suspended. 
His head is a knob on which ho hangs a helmet nothing 
more. 

I told lord Kitchener this—or substantially this. 

" Y«, yes," he said; "but I do not understand why the 
knowledge of the truth of the situation os it exists to-duy 
has not spread through the armkw and affected the men. 
They must gueai, as we here on the other side know, that 
their leaders have made some trrrihlc mistake*. All gen* 
erals make mbtakee, just as all men make them; but the 
mistake* they have made are such great, such tremendously 
great, mistakes!'* 

All along 1 had been studying the man who sat facing 
mo, and one by one my conceptions of him, built on what 
1 had read of him, were crumbling down. A hundred time* 
I had read that he was u cold, emotionless, taciturn, inhu¬ 
man, calculating machine sphinxlike was the adjective I 
had heard most commonly applied to him. 

People, and particularly writing people, had colled him 
the incarnation of passionless. pi tikis, infallible efficiency, 
carried to its highest possible point; they had called him 
harsh, hear tins* and enormously efficient, analyzing him as 
all acid and assaying him as all iron. They said he had the 
coldest eye that ever looked out of a socket, the grimmest 
voice that ever made a subordinate shiver in his little 
bootees. 

Far he it from me to quarrel with so many skillful diag¬ 
nosticians of the outward aspects of a man. so many* deft 
dissectors of the hidden fabrics of that man's mentality — 
only I must offer a dissenting minority report of my own. 

To begin with, the eyes that looked at me so steadily 
were not the ooldist eyes I have ever seen ; they were flint- 
blue and steady, and keen enough to cut wire with, if you 
plea*;. but to me they seemed warmed and quickened by 
the impubu* behind them certainly they harmonized well 
with the face in which they were set. It was a square, 
rather heavy face, with very thick but not shaggy* brows; 
a grenadier mustache, which accentuated without hiding 
the big mouth, which was cut straight across; and a clear, 
rod, highly pigmented akin, the rod being a heritage, I 
imagine, of the years its owner spent sun-buking himself in 
Africa and India, and, before that, in Palatine. 

You have soon men with eye* they seemed to have 
acquired through a mistake or a freak of Nature—big 
men, may, with soft, effeminate, woman's eye*. Lord 
Kitchener's eyes were exactly the sort of eyes Lord Kitch¬ 
ener should have. The one incongruous touch was provided 
by the thick-rimmed glow* that bestroddled the straight, 
broad nose. with their bows hiding themaelvt* in the 
abundant grayish-brown hair—hair that clothed the big. 
round skull densely and sprayed out a bit over the ears. A 
barber undoubtedly would have prescribed a hair-cut on 
the spot for H» Lordship. 

Nor. if I am one to say so, did he in the least suggest the 
muted Sphinx—that poor stone-faced creature which for so 
long has been overworked to furnish comparisons for all 
the notable victims of conversational lockjaw in the world. 
The Sphinx may have been inscrutable, and then again the 
Sphinx may have been merely stupid. 


As to Lord Kitchener, I should hazard the guess, after 
one short meeting with him, that if he has nothing to say 
he refrains most steadfastly from saying it; that if he ha* 
something to say he says it with the force and the emphasb 
and the natural grace of one who thinks in a straight line 
and talka the some way. 

I will venture that he is interested in a great number of 
subjects, and thoroughly acquainted with a great number 
of subject* not in the least related to military affairs — 
things the general British public does not suspect him of 
knowing, or curing about, either. 

I could not see him as the half-fabulous, wholly unimag¬ 
inative thinking maehLne that in the popular fancy he w. 
People love to invest their current idnb with mysterious 
and miraculous qualities. I saw him as a moat human 
human. Most of all, he did not seem to me the typical 
soldier. Rather he seemed to me the typical man of affair*. 
He suggested the great lawyer, the great surgeon, the 
great husinew* man, who is thoroughly up in hi* profession; 
who wastes no time and yet gives to a subject all the time 
it deserve*. With a frock coat on hi* back instead of u 
uniform he might have sat just a* ho wag- voice, manner 
and mode of speech—for an idealized likeness of the head 
of a great insurance company or the president of u big 
railroad. 

Othmr Things Lord Kitchmnor Wanted to Know 

W HEN he i* talking to you ho look* straight at you and 
his hands real at ease in his Up. In the forty minutes I 
spent with him ho employed just one pronounced gesture 
and made juat one joke and indulged in just one mall 
smile. Let us get back to our interview. 

"Do you think," he naked, "that Germany now ho* 
under arms practically all the able-bodied men who are 
available for active service?" 

"I do not know,** I said, "but I think not," 

"What is the common German attitude regarding the 
countries at war with Germany?’* 

"For France the average German—not only the soldier 
hut the man in the street—professes pity; for Russia he 
profe*M>* contempt; and for England, hate. From many 
educated Germans 1 have heard practically the same state¬ 
ment in practically the same words that Franc* stand* 
for decadence and unprepared new; Russia, for Ignorance 
and reaction; England, for arrogance and perfidy." 

He made a sparring, quick half-flip of hi* open hand, «• 
though to wave aside the political aspects of the World 
Grudge. 

"Not that,” said Lord Kitchener. "What I mean b: 
How* do the Germans regard uur soldiers—the soldi era of the 
Allies?" 

41 They admit," I said, “ that the Russian common soldier 
b a stubborn fighter, but soy his officers are incompetent 
and untrustworthy. They concede the excellence of the 
French light field artillery, but say the French soldier lacks 
in physical endurance and in the patience and hardihood 
to endure punishment. They say the English soldiers are 
hard lighters— the hardest fighters they have to meet; and 
particularly do they speak well of the fighting quaUtles of 
the Scotch. They soy, though, there are not enough British 

troops in the field to prove 
any considerable factor in 
the final result of the western 
campaign." 

Lord Kitchener permitted 
himself the luxury of a small 
smile. 

"That," he said, "is a de¬ 
fect—If It be a defect—which 
we are taking steps to rem¬ 
edy. And so they admire the 
Scotchman as a soldier, oven 
if he i* their enemy? Well, 
there is no better fighting 
man alive than the Scotch¬ 
man -anywhere." 

He seemed pleased the 
shadow of his smile still lin¬ 
gered under lib big mus¬ 
tache; hut nt the coming of 
the next question It vanished: 

"How about Belgium? Ir. 
whnt way do the Germain* 
justify their trealment of 
Belgium?" 

I said to him that, accord¬ 
ing to my best belief, the 
German attitude regarding 
Belgium had altered since 
the middle of September— 
which i* to say about six 
weeks before the date of my 
visit to I-ord Kitchener. Orig¬ 
inally ilk? Germans profard 
regret that military necessity 
had required the violation of 
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N OT far sale!" 

" Forty thousand." 

"Not for sale!" 

"You'd take a hundred 
thousand for it, now?" 

"Not for sale!" 

The little rut-faced agent, 
dealer in Old Mas tors, 
screwed up hi* face in veri¬ 
table concern. 

“ Well, now, Mr. Jermym, 
there'll a price for every¬ 
thin', now. Let's have a 
Agger—any tigger for a 
*tarter will do. Say, now, 
hulf a million dollars, Mr. 

Jermym— just for u joke, 
now." 

"Joke, sir?" The lean, 
crabbed old scoundrel who 
occupied the stiff chair be¬ 
hind the battered old office 
desk made it evident hy his 
tone, and further empha¬ 
sized It by his countenance, 
that hr wua not disposed 
toward making Jokes which 
interrupted the afternoon's 
burin©*©. " And a poor joke 
you make of it I Half a mil¬ 
lion dollar* for such a pic¬ 
ture a joke, eh? Let me read 
you again.sir.what Franchot 
and Driahaye any," 

"Web, a million then— 
tnnmillions! lie-hr! That’s 
K»ke enough for you now, bo- 
ht-he! You'd cab that a 
joke, I dare say. What I 
want la an offer, Mr. 

Jermym —nnythin' for a 
t«ser, now. A mllbon dol¬ 
lar* — a million clinking gold 
dollars, Mr. Jermym?" 

Jermym compresned his 
thin lips, and his hand 

moved tremblingly acrot* the desk to wbere lay his last 
will and testament, newly drawn, In which the fates of 
the picture and of some milllorw of dollars' worth of 
other pictures were strangely bound up together. He 
was not tempted, hut hr was troubled. Behind Mr. 
Sirumley's small, sharp features he saw the determined 
fane of on© or another of a dozen rich collector*; and, 
knowing his own determination not to sell, be had a 
troubled sense of what an ©quul determination to buy on 
the part of this mysterious would-be purchaser would mean 
In the matter of prollt per cent on the transaction. 

His trembling hund strayed from the will to the pedigree 
or history of the ownership of the picture, and from this to 
the reports of esparla and connoi»eur* on it; and, further 
yet, to the bundle of insurance policies insuring it against 
fire, theft, mutiiution; and came to rest at lost on the after¬ 
noon's mall, which brought him hack suddenly to his sober 
business senses. 

"Not for sale! 1 have nothing further to say, Mr. 
ScTumley. The picture is not offered at any figure. Not 
for sale!" 

And, with a gesture of sweeping the agent from the 
office, he swept the documents pertaining to the picture 
to one side and drew hts afternoon's mail before him. Mr. 
StTumley screwed up hi* fare and unscrewed it again 
several time-*, and then silently took hto hat. 

No one would have thought of calling Eliphalet Jermym 
a philanthropist without winking his eye at the some time. 
He was as harsh and unlovable an old tyrant as one could 
well imagine, with a stern righteousness that seemed to say 
to his poorer neighbor: "And he that hath not, from him 
shall b© taken even that which he hath." 

This useful text he supplemented with a bit of timeworn 
philosophy, as old as the hook of Job, that there was a 
merit in suffering not to be taken away from those who 
suffered; that misfortune was a rare opportunity to prac¬ 
tice th© virtues of humility and courage— not to add faith 
in a reward, which is somehow always included among 
the virtues —a sort of parent medicine that was a general 
*p«iflc for the soul, especially dispensed by Providence. 
And to the beggar who whined and naked charity he was 
ilwayB prepared to uphold the J«siuiticul side of Providence 
in a highly moral manner. 

Few nf us are born with liard hearts. It is more often 
than not a condition of caHousnrsK acquired by contact 
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with circumstances. But the moat intimate acquaintances 
of Eliphalet Jermym would have expressed astonishment 
at the obvious proposition that he had ever been a pink¬ 
cheeked, temler-liearted little child; they would have 
preferred to imugine him not born at all, but coming 
spontaneously out of eternity in a closed vehicle on the 
way to his office. 

Ninety p©r cent of the charity lacking in the world is in 
not giving the devil his due, for not only had Jermym been 
horn with the average human heart, hut he had maintained 
through sixty and more spiritually barren years a poten¬ 
tial affection. His youth had been blighted by a plain, 
honest face and a virtue that set him to emulating the 
industrious apprentice; while Tom, Dick and Harry, with 
the graces of idleness and dissipation, were breaking hearts 
and involving themselves in responsibilities that landed 
them in the unequal circumstance* of jail, the suburb* and 
the easy competence that is expressed in the words rich 
friends. The reward* of virtue and vice are not bo easily 
pointed out in real life. 

Drab years of youth and disappointed passion* of young 
manhood were Jermym'a reward; and the*© having well 
passed, he was married to a wife who loved neither his 
plain, honest fare nor his virtuous industry*; and who 
brought him a dower of vanity, extravagance and spiritual 
vacuity. She spent his money and bore him no children, 
and *o hardened his heart that he buried her without a tear. 
Childless and lacking th* very* memories! of love, at last 
age, that should have brought a mellowing spirit, brought 
a wizened, calloused, sinewy spirit instead. There w no 
denying it—he was a close, hard, miserly, merciless old 
skinflint. 

Nevertheless he was a philanthropist in his own way. In 
h» early days he had been assiduously charitable, with th© 
consistent failure of the righteous in matter* of charity. 
The truly charitable spirit is not one of the rewards of 
virtue; it h the sinner who sees Into the heart of his 
brother - the better, it *ccms, for the beam that is in his 
own eye. Jermym had exacted too much for his charity, 
and again and again had been constrained to cry, "Not 
worthy!’’ until out of tboee words be had evolved a principle 


that charity was all wrong - 
that is to say, charity to the 
individual, not philan¬ 
thropy. 

No doubt the world is full 
of uncharitable old skin- 
llints who are philanthro¬ 
pists with a real purpose of 
benefiting the world in some 
way that hulls bear their 
nanus. Such, indeed, was 
Jermym. People should one 
day say of him: "He was 
bard, but we misjudged 
him" 

He loved the dty: he 
loved its high, godless tow¬ 
ers, he loved its teeming 
multitude*, he loved its 
splendor, its squalor, its 
prodigality of life and the 
contrasts of living. But he 
knew not the heart of one of 
its six millions. From his 
bouse to his office in the 
morning and back agabi in 
the evening in a closed auto¬ 
mobile—before the day's of 
automobilei in a closed car¬ 
riage- pausing rarely at his 
club to glare and be glared 
ut; this was his rut, worn 
deep. He never looked 
beyond it. 

Beside* his immense old 
bouse on Gramercy Park he 
kept a yacht and a country 
place. He loved none of 
these possessions; they 
brought him ghastly mem- 

i oritB of his wife's extrava¬ 
gance. In hot midsummer 
his yacht served to beur him 
to and from his country 
i m place. It waa a show place. 

with a vast house on a hill, 
the roof of which could be seen in the distance above 
the high stone wall, topped with broken glass, which 
surrounded it to keep out trespassers. 

He had live thousand acre© thus fenced bt. which 
represented to him a sort of private exile. And yet hn 
was the kind of person who would have preferred a semi¬ 
detached dwelling in a suburb. But no one knew this — 
least of all, lot u* hope, himself; for to have admitted it 
would have brought sad discredit on the past and all the 
virtuous industry* that Providence had thus rewarded. 

He had not exactly chosen the form of philanthropy that 
iras his; he had emulated the worthy example of other rich 
men - a sort of standard philanthropy, highly dignified by 
Its far removal from all personal contact with neighbors, 
puhlicanx and sinner*. It was no other than th© collecting 
of rare works of art. to be presented some day to the public 
in an endowed wing of the public art gallery. It was ono 
of the most high-priced of all the philanthropic© and certainly 
one to be respected. 

It is a resource excellently adapted to the requirement* 
of rich men. There is the comforting thought that a pic¬ 
ture alwuyx ho* its value and represents, in a way, a sort 
of high-grade security readily convertible into cash, with 
interesting possibilities In the matter of profit and Urn*. 
With thi* aspect of *oundnp*s Jermym was especially taken, 
though be would os soon have sold his soul as his painting*, 
which were the solitary* justification of his past, present 
and future. 

He hod agents scattered all over th© Continent compet¬ 
ing with the agent* of other philanthropists. He could 
boast of seventeen Madonnas, a dozen or more Last Sup¬ 
per* and Lost Judgment*, and a fair representation of the 
bU«»ed communion of saints. He had little or no religion— 
he doubted the very story of the Goa pci; but he knew that 
h» painting* were genuine. Whatever mythology envel¬ 
oped the llvtsof the saints tlwre was no mythology about 
Old Master*; and a stroke of the brush on on© of the*© was 
more precious to him than all the bone© of the saints they 
had pictured. 

There is more bitter competition In collecting pictures 
than there is in collecting dollars, whe n modesty forbid* 
a comparison of hank account-. Jermym had long home 
the realization that his collection did not rank high against 
Other collection*. It contained many lesser work*, by such 
masters os Duccio, Bellini, Clmabue, Massy*, Zurbarin,mnd 
other* whose names are unfamiliar to the average person. 
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am cmmid amt Mm mm i. Si - Hp nit shuffling hia letter* until th• officii The strange silence of a roomful of people was hi* only 

mi .• vm*» Ml M j|t clock struck four. Already the dusk of a answer. He repeated his Inquiry, waited again, and then 

cmrm/uiiw Hmfmrm, /mr I h[ BlLfc damp December afternoon bordered on pushed the door wide open, lie found himself facing a 

Kmm Ykmmm Jmmmmd J Ml, Br mMffMBM darkin*s in the deep caftonlike streets. It table surrounded by persons, mostly children, who in the 

iMMisuf crmdm - • IJ ■ llllll was early, indeed, for Jennym to be leaving light of a cheap glass lamp were making artificial flower*. 

amt to imw VV Hr M jt ' > I his drek; and as ha did ao, putting on his They stared at him in silenca while their fingers continued 

11 W i IBRI shabby overcoat, he was apprehensive of making flowers In a curious automatic way. 

setting his clerks a bad example. So early At the third repetition of the inquiry a child started 
-yjBM was ^ the dosed automobile which to apeak, but whb silenced gruffly. The eye* continued to 

igfiWJ ' V m' U /kfljl usually waited on his departure had not yet stare and the finger* to toll for a space of half a minute, 

S arrived. He only buttoned his coat closer while Jermym stood with his hand on the doorknob and 

, w* ff ^ H and set out walking, admitting to himself a experienced a sense of having strayed into some mysterious 

A i . -t flf certain jirefurenc* for this form of locomo- borderland of life botween the human and the dumb beast. 

lion under the peculiar dreum- He withdrew then and closed the door, with a muttered 
stances that turned hia exasperation. 

f t r ^ HyJllttj, *i — — * footsteps toward Allen Street. The sound of coughing led him through the darkiums to 

4 , pr4r , ' He vaguely conceived of a door on the oppusit* side of the hall. Here he knocked 

1'! ■ g flbf A* Allen Street as at no great difr- again, ami after a minute of waiting heurd a shuffling step 

S? K lance, but he could not re- within and then a feeble hand wrestling with the doorknob. 

member having art foot in that lie himself opened the door. 

_gi It* ▼ direction since he a boy. "Not feeiMwwh! You com* too soon!" cried a woman'* 

j He had not pro<e*d*d far be- voice in hour** dtotrvw. "* I have not time. To-morrow- 

’QT : ') fore he found himself in amaze to-morrow!" 

jfaf ^^B '• % «| i ■ of small streets, where boxei " I am looking for Giuwppe Patroni,” said Jermym 

and bales of goods obstructed A sudden silence followed the words. He became sensible 
f ,.<qv. jBn the ado walk and heavy drays now of a small child done by the door. 

4 clattered over the rough cob- “Come now/' he said, laying his hand quite gently on 

w bieo. Then* evidences of the the child; “does Giuseppe I’atroni live hem?" 

great city’s commerce invoked The child gave a whimpering cry and dropped, to the 
There wus but a single truly great painting by a well- his blessing as he passed. He came next on obscure streets, floor. Jermym felt himself dinging to a rugged sleeve con- 
known master -a Madonna Enthronod, by Titian. The with obscure little shops that aormod to have retreated taining what he could scarce belirve to bn a human arm, so 
recent discovery of this painting and its yet more recent here to cocape from the annoyance df customers and vol- small and wasted it was. 

purchase by Jermym had caused a great stir not only unlarily to limit their business by the highest specialization “Good God!" be exclaimed, aware at last of the terror 

among art collectors, but among all cultivated people w ho in their wares. The**, too. he blewed in pacing. he was inspiring. " Do you fear me like that?" 

read the news lepers. It grew dark and he hastened his steps only to lose “ What you want, you?" came the woinuns voice at last. 

Subsequently to the purchase and previously totheimpor- hirasrjf in blind, purposcU-u* streets bennuth the arches of The tone of hatred and suspicion of this challenge gave 

tatlon there had been a breathless moment when the title a great, looming bridge. Few cities could have boasted a Jermym, for all hU fenrlcosiKWH, certain misgivings. Did 
and deed to the picture had been hold up to challenge; for belter place for committing a murder and be bleated it as a they take him for the agent of the landlord, the rent col- 

the picture had come on the market as stolen property, port of the completeness of the great city beloved. Beyond lector or some dreaded inspector? 

and a* such Jermym r s agents had bought it for a mere the bridge be came on dork business streets, old offices and “Never mind who I tun or what my businew," he said. 
Bong. Thirty years before a Franciscan monk had brought warehouses that sccmod to survive out of the business of This attitude of anonymity and mysterious business 
it. as if cut from its frame and rolled up In an altar cloth, to half a century or more before. He was haunted here by seemed curiously suited to the occasion, 
an obscure dealer in Paris, sine*? whirh time the picture the unpleasant memory of busincm uaMiciutcs who had “C'ecco!" ordered the woman. 

had passed through many hands in the secret manner of long since prospered and died; but even while he fled The boy got to his fort and trailed himself across the 

stolen goods, until Jermym had purchased it and brought through them* streets his heart Lingered and blmatd them, room and returned with a flickering candle end, which he 
it to light, with a dramatic advertisement for the real He came at last almost suddenly into the slums gav« into Jcrmym's hands. There followed, then, swiftly 
owner. long, filthy streets of tenements. It was quite dark now spoken words in a foreign tongue from the woman—word* 

A special papal message had been read in alt theCatho- and the afternoon's drizzle bod turned to a fine sleet, that ended abruptly in a lit of coughing. The candle flamt 
lie ehurehw; but, mysterioudy enough, no claimant had Along the crowded sidewalk, lined with waters' barrows, leaped into brighttxws, but Jermym did tn>t look into the 
come forward. The importation —now* but a week past— he made his way rapidly. He paused at a news stand, room; for some reaeon he turned his face toward the hall 
had been widely noted in the paper* and had elevated the where newspapers in several strange languages were Holding the candle end. which dripped hot wax on his 
Jermym collection into the public notice; had made it offered, and inquired the way to Allen Street. Here he finger*-but he was not the man to think of a little hot 
worthy at last of bequest to the aty; and had put Jermym obtained the serviras of a small urchin as guide, which was wax -Jermym followed C'ecco up the next flight of stain, 
to the necessity of redrawing his will for that purpose. a wise measure, for he had yet many long Works to cover The boy was a cripple and scrambled up the steps on all 

It was for this picture that Mr. Scrumley. the agent, before the boy led him at Last through a narrow, grimy fours—or rather dragging one leg pitiuhly. 

had attempted to negotiate; hut Jermym was not to be alleyway to a rear tenement. "Not so fast!" admonished Jermym. '* Don't hurry me?! 

tempted. For some minutes after Mr. Scruinley’s depar- "Here?" ejaculated Jermym, with a certain horror. Take your time, my lad." 

ture he reassured himself by repeating his declaration: "Sure!" replied the boy. "What'd you expect?" At a certain door, two floor* above, the boy stopped, 

“ Not for sale at any figure!" And as he took up hi* after- "I’m obliged to you," Jermym said, as be hastened to extended a crooked arm and raised his small starved face 
noon's mail he muttered a final emphatic: “Not for sale!" pay the boy. He waited for the boy to depart before beggnrwise. It was, however, astern principle of Jermym’a 
It wus the very sincerity of this presumption of the pip- turning to the door of the tenement. never to give to beggars, 

ture’s priceless*!*** that Intensified the shock that he was Having searched in vain for a doorbell he tried the "I'm obliged to you," he deplored severely, 

now to receive, for among his letters be came on a postal knob and admitted himself to the foot of a staircase in "Fear cents," murmured the child, 

card. Ami this is what he read on the postal card; a narrow hull a d**re* darker 

Sir: Your poet have nay that beauty it U truth and **" 'J* n *!'\ 
truth it is the beauty. That hus make me luugh often. It much did he feel mmeell 

make me laugh now when I read that you huy th* beauti- confronted by the darknew us Iff. # . J 

ful Titian, so beautiful because it Is so cleverly falsified, by the atmosphere, which was IV J\ 

1 make it myself, that Titian. That Is the truth; but it is that of u damp, fetid subcellar 

not so beautiful as it is funny. You shall see that beauty in which the odor* of mold, 1 

is of the heart-love-and love b often blind. That b rooking and human filth *tnig- IfJ m^.T - JhV 

funny, too, br«BU«r it u trur. • have make many, many R |«| ( or pwccdrnct He was , U C-*4 MfM J ! Cjf ^ 

picture*; but how much rather it is to me now that I hod in __ - • I— ||IH V r rA 

give the vision of beauty to one heart—If it might be your*. nnnnil ] breath* therT^dlbe? 

The writing was small, crowded, foreign in style, but him and, feeling his way in the 
withal quite legible. Yet Jermym frit constrained to hold dark, began to ascend the stairs. H B • i 

it up to a better light and read it aloud with slow dolibera- A cough—a d»*»p. bronchial 71 

lion, which, cvm on the third reading, seemed still to rough— warned him in time to \ • jB a X tjr I 

admit u possibility of having read it incorrectly. lib prevent him from treading on J • ' "1 

comprehension centered on the words, "I make it myself," a small child, who was sitting 4 jl 

and took hut little stock of the rest. Indeed, th* words on the stair*. r ^ 

expressed the whole matter dearly enough a certain pre- "What are you doing here?" 

jMKteroiw i>cnion. calling himself Patroui, was challenging he demanded. *4 ' 

the genuineness of the newly discovered Titian by claiming "Me, I'm fcirk,*’ was the v ^ 

to have painted it himself. strange reply. | 

Jermym exclaimed, “Tut! Tut!" and mudr as though At the words n baby in the ya V 

t<> throw the conunumnitiun into the wast^-paj* r basket, child's arms woke and whim- .. ,.fQ OCw- 

I lit ]d»<*e<i *.t carefully in his wallet insleud and robbed is-r\*d; and Jermym. evincing ® V W ^ L mm 

side uf bis no** with I i- f<»retingcr It mould not do his distaste for infants :is 1 nr 2l kl V lBHJB. . .-If 

to ha\c the gmuincmns of the picture called into «|u*-tion. something unriewn. made haste 

Even the pretension* u charlatan, exaggerate*! by the to pmm and U> continue his 1^4 . lIHnU, 

prew* and supplemented by the malice enemies, could ascent. 

be exceedingly damaging to the picture's reputation and A faint light rimmed the fir*t 

value. The writer of the postal card ■ j dealt with at room door and be knocked II 

My silenced in a way that would not attract boldly. He waited; and, re- ^ r t 

attention. Jermym'a finger* clenched slowly. He was not ceiving no answer, he turned / ’ * ^ 

til* mail tO pay blackmail. the kliob “ Patron!?" he *nid. T*#*# Wat Jmmm*, tkm JVmi Jtmrmmd of Thmm AH. A Pimm (#•■*!« •/ Immrmpidmmcml 
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“Thin bit of candle cmd," Bald Jermym; 'Til pay you 
for it. Have you the change for a dollar bill? Well, then, 
III have to let you keep tbe change,*’ 

The boy'* foeblo finger* Hutched the money; be mur¬ 
mured a frightened " 4 Ank *ou!" and forthwith did hi* 
crippled body quickly along the wall into the darkness. 

Jermym knocked on the door before which be had been 
left standing. A voice within answered: "Coma ««m!” 
Jcrmyvn entered. 

The flickering candle disclosed an old man sitting on the 
relic of on upholstered armchair. 

“Come ren, Meeatalr Jermym! 14 cried the old man, 
rocking his chair impatiently. It lacked part of one of the 
front legs, which caused it to rock in a curious diagonal 
manner. 

At the mention of hifl name tbe rich man hesitated. 
Then he closed tbe door behind him, a certain stealth in his 
uction that betrayed the drepar working* of hi* thought*. 
On a rough table he set the candle end and, having disen¬ 
cumbered his lingers of the 
dripped wax, silently took 
the postal card from his 
wallet. 

14 What, air, do you mean 
by sending me thia? M be 
began in a low hard tone. 

For reply tbe old man in 
the chair emitted a sort of 
croaking chuckle and 
rocked his chair more vio¬ 
lently than ever in its crazy 
comerwfa* fashion. 

41 This form of imposture 
» new to my wide experi¬ 
ence,” continued Jermym. 

4, Vou claim here to have 
painted one of the greatest 
picture* in the world. Well, 
what do you expect to make 
by such a claim?' 4 

"Zat ere eetl M croaked 
the old man, bringing his 
rraxy rocking to a atop. 

“Zat ees eet—what do I 
expect to make? A great 
lump? A great picture? 

Zat eee funny zat you must 
ask.” 

" You expect to get some 
money outof me.of course,'* 
replied Jermym in his hard¬ 
est .business tone. “Have 
you anything besides your 
preposterous claLm? Do 
you know anything that— 
that I should be willing to 
pay for?” 

“Noxzing only zat.” 

The words bore a finality 
somehow grotesque. They 
contained an assumption 
precluding argument, which 
was the more exasperating 
for Us being preposterous. 

Iprmym sucked his thin lips. 

He had had much experi¬ 
ence, sis have all prominent 
men, with cranks and craxy 
people. In business matters 
he was a confident judge of 
a man's sanity, but in mat¬ 
ter* of art he felt less sure 
of himself. He was half con¬ 
vinced that be was dealing 
now with ft cast of senile imbecility, hut something restrained 
him from this conclusion. He took out his wallet again and 
found therein certain letter*, which he unfolded to the light 
of the candle. " Humph!” he began. 41 This is from Fran- 
chot. He says: 4 The beauty of tbe picture would be suffi¬ 
cient proof of its genuineness were it not otherwise positively 
attested by such evidences of authenticity as are readily 
recognizable to the expert.' And here is what Delahmye 
fciyB: 4 The exquisite tones of color and the waxlike finish of 
the picture are a loot art that cannot be reproduced In these 
degenerate day*/” He folded the letter* back into his 
sal let and returned this deliberately to his pocket. 

He waited for the old man to speak, but it was he himself 
%bo at last broke the silence: 

“Imposture—more especially blackmail — is n criminal 
offense. The question is. What can you prove? 44 

“Zat m eet, ahal” cried the old man. again rocking liis 
chair cra«ly. “What can I prove? Noxzing. perhaps. 
What can you prove? Noszing. Zat ere eet! Zat wb eet 
exactly 1” 

Though he could grasp tbe truth of this, nevertheless 
die millionaire's sharp comprehension could not penetrate 
the aid man's mirth. It passed over his head, something 
threatening despite it* quulitire uf imbecility. 


”1 Uke it that you are an artist; that your presumption 
is not without some bank/' he said, thinking that tbe root 
of the whole matter lay in some bitterness of blighted 
genius or starved ambition. 

“Zero! Look zero!” The old man stretched a withered 
arm and pointed. 

Jermym took tbe guttering candle end gingerly In his 
finger*. 41 Ah!” bo exclaimed, as the light fell on a low 
workbench revealing a group of little clay figures. And, 
bringing tbe light closer, he grudged a second exclamation 
of admiration. 

The group represented a street vender and his borrow, 
surrounded by customers, types of tbe thronging East Side 
population, executed all In the minutest realism. The 
squinting, earnest look on tbe face of the coster, tbe crit¬ 
ical scowl of one tenement wifeand the self-deniod longing of 
another, the unutterable pathos of the small pence of life 
presented by the whole group—called forth a further 
ezprresion of tbe millionaire 4 * appreciation. 


14 It** quite remarkable! ITl buy It. How much do you 
want for it?” 

“Five dollar ” 

“Five dollar*!'* repented Jermym, no longer curbing 
his astonishment. 41 You make a group like that for five 
dollar*?” 

Here was a proof of genius such as he was able to under¬ 
stand. All his life he had dealt with experts whose genius 
was to reduce the cost of manufacture. Had the old man 
said five hundred dollars. Jermym would have ranked him 
among a thousand-and-on* other artists. But five dollars! 
That was a sign of incomprehensible genius. 

“ Five dollar/’ croaked the old man with devilish merri¬ 
ment a* be rocked his chair again. " Een Sicilia I make eet 
for ten lire. But res eet too moch—five dollar? You like 
better I make you anoxxer OF Master for ten—perhaps 
feefteen dollar? Madonna and Bambino—ze wonderful 
tones of color; zc lost art of freneesh, aha! Zat re* very 
funny." Jermym gave a sufled ejaculation as the hot wax 
burned ha finger*. 

“You will paint me another like It for fifteen dollars?” 
be naked, while his mind mode some quite mad computa¬ 
tions in comparative valure and profit percentage. He 
seemed to see Mr. Smimley’s ratlike face in that moment. 


and something brought tbe perspiration out on his forehead. 
“You will make me another—original, not a copy—for 
that price?' 4 

A silence followed three word*. A change came over the 
old man in the chair. His head seemed to have sunk sud¬ 
denly between his should m; his bony bond* clutched at 
hla breast. Tbe guttering candle flame leaped and fell. 
Jermym experienced a strange sense of shuddering, which 
his fearlerenere attributed to the cold of the night air. 
Then at last the old man spoke: 

“No. Zat re* too late zero «*«* not time. Ect res close 
now, ze end—ze beginning." He paused. 4 ‘ Why I send 
you, zm, zat postal? You have ask what I expect to 
make—a great name?—money? Whnt do zey matter now 
zat I die? Zen eet ere ze truth zat 1 would muke. You 
shall believe or not, but ret will not be easy. Ze proof, you 

ask, zat I have paint zat picture-“ 

“Tbe proof, yes. Well?” The rich man’s fingers went 
nervously to the wallet that contained the valued report*. 

•’I tell you first bow I 
paint zat picture. Eet ec* 
twenty—tiurty years ago 
zat I work in ze employ of 
a company zat make ze fur¬ 
nishing of ze Church—ze 
holy statue*; ze altar cloths; 
ze great painted candles zey 
burn one day a year for a 
thousand year. Eet ee* I 
zat paint ze candles; zat ere 
how I learn to make ze wax 
paint, ze wonderful colors 
zat are ze lost art. And so 
ret happen one day zat zey 
res repairing ze chapel of ze 
Pope Pius, and zero oo* a 
tapestry zat ere falling to 
pieces, Eet has been 
patched, two, t'ree hundred 
year ago, weeth canvas 
backing. Zey must put new 
canvas; tey t'row ’way z* 
ol' canvas. Aha! Zat eea 
very funny—all zat!’ 4 

Again he rocked his chair, 
while Jermym stood impas¬ 
sive, with thin, compared 
lipa. Whatever the old 
man's story might prove, it 
cast doubt on the authentic¬ 
ity of the picture. Suppose 
such a story should get Into 
the newspaper*! The heart 
of tbe skinflint seemed to 
clench us he clenched his 
bony fists ot the thought of 
paying blackmail. 

"You expect mo to pay 
you something for thut 
story, to buy your silence? 
You hnd better look to find 
yourself In jail.' 4 

"Zat res funny too/ 4 
croaked theold man. “Now 
zat 1 die you tulk of money 
and prison. Zat I die, yre t 
Eeteesso common a thing to 
die. You think ret strange? 
Ze cold, ze hunger—you do 
not know sum. Listen! 
What you hear? Ze cough— 
always ze cough. Yea, ect 
oca so common a thing to 
die." 

“1 am not concerned with tbe duties of the Board of 
Health," interposed Jermym. “There are hospitals. Let 
confine ourselvre to the matter In hand/' 

“Z* matter eon hand, zat re* ret. I ask you zen what 
you do wreth ze picture I have paint? 4 ' 

“ My ultimate purpose is to present it to the Museum of 
Art," replied JeTmym deliberately, as though relishing the 
words. M I shall preaent my entire collection, that the whole 
city may profit by it down to the poorest art Btudent—a 
not unworthy contribution to the encouragement of art/ 4 
“ Encouragement!” cried the old man in a sort of 
frenzy. "You think zat you encourage art by ze glorifica¬ 
tion of ze dead? Ze dames, you call zem, But did ze 
CreekB haw dawica? No; zey are zelr own classics. And 
ze dnquecento pointers? No, no; zey point ze beauty: 
zey see ret anew. Zey praise each osser. To zelr young 
men zey say: 'You mils' do betterzan we.' And ze great 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, ho did not make ze collection. No, 
do! But you—you think zat eet ere to puy ze big price for 
ze picture zat re* to encourage re art. Pah! You have not 
ze reverence even. You make of ze work* of art curio*, 
whose beauty res to be judge by whexxer zey re* genuine or 
not!" He paused with a choking laugh and once more 
took up his crazy rocking. 


“Thamght I'd Find M**\ Sul / D.d-Hot Mtmm CM Jtf- 
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“I think/' replied Jermym, replacing thn candle on the again that wall of silence and terror. "Do you hoar what The policeman struck a match and deliberately took 

tabic and taking out hie wallet, "that Franchot made the I say? Run quick and get a policeman 1 M he ordered, in a in the situation—that b to say. he made a haaty diagnosi* 

beauty of the picture the first proof of its genuineness, voice the natural hardness of which was emphasized by the of the fallen man's injuries, state of aobriaty and status in 

I'll read you again what he sAys. Here-" fact that he ww now in pain. the society of civilized man. 

"Aha!" croaked the old man. "Zat ees funny! You The child's response to this wus a sound between sniffing "What are you doing here? Who are you?" he asked 

will see how funny zat ora yourself when you teU him ut and whimpering. summarily. 

I painted zat picture." "Come, come! Do you think I'm going to have you "It is sufficient, is it not, that I am suffering?" replied 

"H'm!" muttered the millionaire. "That is a matter arrested? What arc you afraid of?" Jermym, angered at being challenged thus on his identity, 

yet to be proved. What actual proof have you that you She ceased whimpering, but stood irresolute. He man- "Sure of that?" 

painted It? What proof, eh?" aged in his cramped position to extruct a coin from his The policeman struck another match. 

"Ze proof? Eat ccs too easy zat you ask z* proof. You pocket and held it up. "Ye'd like a free night’s lodging, with a pretty nurw* to 

believe ze expert, but you do not believe me. who makes "Here's a fifty-cent piece for you—a bright* new fifty- make a fua* over ye, 1 gue». Let me see what bones ye've 
ze picture. No, no; re proof cet ec* too easy a punishment cent piece, my dear." got broken." 

for you. Only when you believe me first will you have ze The wisdom of theold saying that money talks was never " I've twisted ray back." 

proof of eet. Eet «s on ze canvas behind ze face of more convincingly proved; but, oddly enough, the child "That's an old one." replied the officer. "You can't 
zr Madonna!" took no stock in the proffered coin. With frantic haste she como any of that nonsense on me." 

" Do you mean that the only way of getting at the proof sprang across him, up u few step® of the stairs and down Perception of the situation was not long in growing on 

would entail the destruction of the picture?" inquired again, with the baby in her arms; and, having deposited Jermym. 

Jermym. eager for the relief that such a proposition must the baby without comment on him, fled into the alleyway. " Do you take me for a—a-" 

offer. The malodorous specimen of infancy left sprawling on " Bum's the word," said the policeman quit*' calmly. 

"Zero are ozzer proofs, yes; but zey will all die with me. him did not commend itaelf in any way to Jcrmym's fas- "Who'd ye say ye was?" 

Zut ees ze only proof zat I will give you, Memtair Jermym. tidious spirit. He experienced for a moment a shock of "I’m an Inspector of the Board of Heulth. Call an 
You think eet will h« easy?" revulsion equal almost to the first shock of his fall. He lay ambulance at once!" 

It grew on Jermym suddenly then that he m as the victim very still at first, in a sort of chill apprehension of pollu- “Well, now, and did ye find enough health to make it 
of a practical joke. Without another word he turned hb tion; but as the minutest pasted the weight of this atom of worth your tlirouble to Inspect it at this hour, Mr. Inspor- 
hark on the old man and reached for the guttering candle tor?" inquired thn officer imperturbably, 

end. The slight wind from his hand extinguished iL In -% ’ Jjv "Damn your impertinence 1" exclaimed Jermym. his 

the darkness hs fdt his way out of the room, leaving the j v: P*ln ** rt!ln * **** °f kb temper. "If you want my 

old man rocking his chair and repeating in a crazy voice: 1/ 4 ~ \! ,1 n it 1* Kliphalet Jermym. Have you heard that namr 

"Eet will not be easy l Eet will not be easy." \ | A A before?" 

He felt his way along the wall of the corridor, not trust- V 00 ^ > £ ( . 4 kmf His idea was, of course, to confound this underling of the 

ing the staLr railing, which was gone in plaets. The wall F •* )J^B forevu of law and order; but the underling obstinntely 

was cold and damp, and in the dark his hands detected >>* ' - *BF refused to l>e confounded. 

many spots where the lath had shed its plaster. In his Indeed, had Jermym declared himself Czar of AU the 

progress he passed many doors, and through each door • U . Rut-ins he would have succeeded in his purpose quite as 

came the sound of coughing always coughing; a terrible U well. Still Imperturbable, the underling struck another 

confirmation of what the old man had said. Perhaps in ^MraLT ' V ' match and stooped, with the ostensible purpose of aaust- 

the narrow rut of his existence Jermym had never before t j 4 , ing the faJ-ii man to his feet by the collar, 

realized what a common thing it was to die. He was a cold, I ' i' N° w 11 happened that between the striking of the 

merciless old skinflint in hb office; but herein the dark, > I ftt /; second and the third matches the fallen man had been 

with only his Cod to se* him, ho waa strangely affected by B j jj^^Bl f. v disencumbered of the infant. The result 

the coughing behind those doors. • ■) of this was that the third match disclosed 

He hardened his heart, however, with the thought that I ' 111 * Policeman's eye the heavy gold 

there were hospitals. Yes; the great city provided for all If |I1! « chain across the millionaire's waistcoat, 

its children. Only thou* who were the victims of their own J \ !| * He was not exactly confounded by this dis- 

stubbom ignorance suffered, resisting benevolence, hiding 1C ^ covery. but it led him, nevertheless, to 

themwlvee away in dark places such as this, which was a f'n f ^ • Irwh view of the case; and after a 

shame to the great and beautiful city that he loved. ^ W moment's consideration he set forth to 

Intolerant of the sins of ignorance, hn raged as he felt his t , \ summon thn ambulance, 

tray along the wall in the darkne«s. They should be driven /< With tlte departure of the iKsliceman the 

into the light, these reaistensof benevolence; their coughing •'■' I \ ' WB little girl, with the baby in her anas, took 

should not be permittod to disturb the peace of mind of >r * / h U P hcT Position on the lowest step of the 

respectable persons such as himself. Some one of the city Sr y V, dH stair; but Jermym, occupied with his ill 

authorities! was to hlame; some one was Lacking jffm \ ^ ’ JjW temper, would have taken no notice of her 

bi dvlc pride; some one was drawing a salary out of 4 ^ wm V / » *** not mtt ^ e ^ ,er presence felt hy tlw* 

the taxpayer's—his. Jermym's— pocket for duties not g i audible chattering of her teeth, 

performed. The scoundrel should bo brought to task "fil ' i?T A "What are you doing here?" he de- 

If be had to see to it himself. % . "BJl’l] \ * jL B manded severely. "You will catch cold." 

His expedition into the slums hod put him in a fine JiMt /ffll ' A Hi "I'm sick." It was the same answer 

mood to encourage a vengeful indignation. Righteous- ImV^H fl iH / v ’ ^ II that she had given to the question he had 

nesM b the most vengeful of ail the virtues when it has it llvl.l^H III R.« ' ^ j B B asked half an hour before, 

been put to inconvenience. Mumbling hbill temper ? Kf !a >1* "Sick?" 

he proceeded down the stain with a certain rerktat- f ij7 ^^^B "I spoil more'n 1 make. I spilled the 

now of wrath. And so it came to pass that, as he neared { . ijM glue." 

the bottom of the last flight* he all but trod for tho ^ ' / 17 She spoke as though be would under- 

second time on the little girl he left sitting there w hen LaSA BUnd—asifspUUngthegluewereatragedy 

he ascended, and who gavo no rough this time to warn >' / /j that anyone would understand. 

him. He dkl not step on her. With instinctive human- BK^Bni” . vi W "What do you make?" 

ity he sought another footing, missed it. dutched at the "Stems moat; but when I ain't no sick I 

balusterlew railing, and plungpd, with a portion of it m make buds." 

his grasp, to the bottom of the stepe, where he lay In a * ' 4 * 1 :La Thb answer brought to Jermym's mem- 

twiswd heap. OMtMldm Hu Cl .^ OM , on .t wit.: ^ ‘h* family-families perbup.- h« hud 

He was not killed. He did not even lose conscious- K00t m vi^u seen in the room above, seated round the 

nr**, though for a moment he suffered acutely from the table making flowers, 

shock of his fall; but he lay there quite motionlwa, making humanity on him slowly stirred within him an entirely new "So, because you are sick and spilled the glue, you are 
no effort to move, allowing hb seroee a space in which to and nevtf-before-experienced feding, inspiring him at last sent out here to sit in the cold. What's your name?" 
reawert themselves. to put forth a hand and touch it—very critically at first, to "Lola." 

They reasserted themselves rather suddenly to the touch be sure, hut with rapidly increasing confidence. "How old are you?" 

of a child's hand an hb face. Jermym was as positive as a perfectly dear memory "Nine." 

" You dead?" could mako him that, in oil the sixty-odd years of hb life, "What did you do with the fifty-cent piece I gavo you?" 

For all its terror there was a certain matter-of-fact ness he had never held, handled or touched the young of lib "You give it to mo?" 

in the way the child a*k?d the question that, with the species before. Vaguely he had always imagined them to "I did. Where is it? Have you knit it?" 

strange humor which so often attends misfortune, recalled he bonebea. Hb observations in thb respect almost recon- "It's under your shoulder. I'm watching it." 

to him the words of the old man: "It b so common a thing died him to hb charge. "Why, hlws you," declared Jermym, with something 

to die/* "Come now," he said, "suppose we shake hands." like a chuckle; "why. hies you. let mo see whether I 

"No; I'm not dead." Jermym said croaaly. os though The aptitude of the infant in thb social formality quite haven’t got another." He produced a second coin. " What 
prepared to dbpute the matter. "But I’ve—Z-z-zh!—but surprised him, its tiny hands dosing on hb proffered finger are you going to buy with U. now?" 

I’ve hurt myself." He drew hb breath through clenched in a curious grip, which might have been the secret grip of "I give it in." 

teeth as he made hb first effort to move. "I've twbted my the groat fraternity known os Human Instinct. Thus he "Oh, you’ll give it to your father?" 

hack." was programing rapidly from mere reconciliation toward " My father- ha broke hb neck off a building." 

The little girl stepped acro» him and opened the alley a not unpleasant sense of responsibility when steps "Then you will give it to your mother?" . 

door, letting in the light of the city. It was scarcely any resounded on the alley pavement. "Yex" 

light at all. hut it hiade the bnmenae difference between "Here be ia/’ said the little girl. "And what will she buy with it?" 

Beeing and not seeing. There was a gruff "Umph!" in reply. Jennym made a " Milk for the baby -rent/' 

"I’ll need help," said Jennym. "You had better get a new effort to rabe himself, and sank back with a sharply His dolvings into the child's heart had been grimly 
policeman." drawn breath of pain. rewarded. Lying there on the floor he mode two raolu- 

The word policeman had an immediate effort on the "Yea; I'm still here," he said. "You've taken your time tions: First, that the beet dairy company in the dty should 
child. She mode no motion of response. Jennym felt about coming to my awustance. I want an ambulance." :continues mm r> ag m ST) 
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0»«"Cf(t«'nr Ffn /fvarlRftM, Commanding C*nrman Cantor at Lamm, With Staff, 
la tho Hathgroand an Armmrod A-to With Pram far Catting Wirao 


Gonoral man Mmoht WUk MU Staff and Corroaoondonto. Pholograph Takan aa 
Part 9 aro Watohing Shot! Plro Along iho Pioo* Alamo 


I THINK,” said Excellency von Schriler of the ordnance 
department an we came out into the open after a good 
hut a hurried and fly-ridden hreuikfast ”1 think,” he 
Raid in his excellent Saxontoed English. "that it would per¬ 
haps be as well to look at our telephone exchange first of 
all. It perhaps might prove of some small interest to you.” 
With that he led the way through a jumble of corridors to 
a far comer of the captured French Prefecture of the cap¬ 
tured French city of Laon, perching high on the Hill of 
Loon and forming far the moment the keystone of the arch 
of the German center. 

So that was huw the most crowded day in a reasonably 
wdl-crowded newspaperman's life began for me with a 
visit to a room which had In other days been somebody's 
reception parlor. We came upon twelve soldier-operator* 
sitting before portable switchboards with metal transmit¬ 
ters clamped upon their heads, giving and taking mesaages 
to and from all the comers and crannies of the mid-battle- 
front. This little room was the solar plexus of the army. 
To it nil the tingling nerve* of the mighty organism ran and 
in it all the ganglia centered. At two side* of the room 
the walls were laced with silk-covered wirtw appLiqufd aa 
thickly and os cJneudy and a* intricately us tho threads in 
old point lace, and over these wire® the gray-coated oper¬ 
ators could talk—and did talk pretty conatantly—with all 
the trenches and all the batteries and all tho supply camps 
and with the generals of brigade* and of divisions and of 
corps, 

One wire ran upstair* to Over-General von Heerin- 
gen’s sleeping quarter* and ended. i»o we were told, in a 
receiver that hung upon the hpsdhoard of his lied. Another 
stretched, by relay points, to Berlin, and still another ran to 
r he headquarter* of the General Staff where-the Kaisrr was, 
-omewhere down the right wing; and so on and so forth. 
If war i» a business these times Instead of a romantic 
railing, then surely this was the main offic* and clear¬ 
ing house of the business. 

To our novice eyes the wires deemed snarled—marled 
inextricably, hopelessly. eternally—and we said as 
much, but Von Sc heller said behind this apparent dis¬ 
order a most careful and particular orderlimwa was 
hidden uway. Given ail hour's notice, these busy men 
who wore those steel vise* clamped upon their ears 
could disconnect the lines, pull down and reel in the 
wire*, pack the butteries and the exchanges, and have 
the entire outfit loaded upon automobiles for speedy 
transmission elsewhere. Having seen what 1 bad seen 
of the German military system, which thinks of every¬ 
thing and forgets nothing, I could not find it in my 
heart to doubt this. Miracle* had already become com* 
rnunplacee; what might have boon epic one* w as inci¬ 
dental now. I hearkened and believed. 

Talking to tho Tronchos 

XT HIS command a sergeant plugged in certain slope 
A upon » keyboard and then when Von Schcller, tak¬ 
ing a hand telephone up from a table, had talked into 
it in German be passed it into my hands. 

"The captain at the other end of the line apeak* 
English,” he said. “I've just told him you wish to talk 
with him for a minute.” 

I prosBed the horn rubber disk to my ear. 

"Hello!” 1 said. 



"Hello!” came back the thin-strained answer. "This k 
such and such a trench”—giving the number—"in front 
of Corny. What do you want to know?” 

"What's the news there?" I stammered fatuously. 

A pleasant little' laugh tinkled through the strainer. 

"Oh, it's fairly quiet here now,” said the voice. "Yes¬ 
terday afternoon shrapnel fire rather mucuied us up, but 
to-day nothing ha* happened. We’re just lying quiet and 
enjoying the fine weather. We've had much rain until 
lately and my men are enjoying the change.” 

So that was all the talk 1 had with a man who had for 
weeks been Living in a hole in the ground with a ditch for 
an exercise ground and the brilliant prospect* of a violent 
death for his hourly and daily entertainment. Afterward 
when it was too lute I thought of a number of leading ques¬ 
tions which I should have put to that Herr Captain. 
Undoubtedly there was a good story in him could you get 
it out. 

We came through a courtyard at the north side of the 
building, and the courtyard was crowded with automo¬ 
bile* of all the known European sizes and patterns and 
m ha pea—automobile* for scout duty, with saw-edged steel 
prow* curving up over the drivers* seats to catch and cut 
dangling wire*; automobile* fitted as traveling pharmacies 
and needing only red-and-grecn lights to be regular pro¬ 
scription drug stow; automobile-ambulances rigged with 
stretchers and first-aid kits; automobile* for carrying 
ammunition and capable of moving at tremendous spood 
for tremendous distance*; automobile machine guns or 
machine-gun automobiles, just as suits you; automobile 
cannon; and an automobile mail wagon, all holed inside, 
like honeycomb, with two field-postmen standing up in it. 
back to back, sorting out th* contents of snugly packed 
pouches; and every third letter was not a letter, strictly 
speaking, at all. but a small flat parcel containing chocolate 
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or cigar* or handkerchiefs or socks or even light sweaters— 
such gifts os may be sent to the soldiers, stamp-free, from 
any part of the German Empire. I wonder how men man¬ 
aged to wage war in the days before the automobile? 

Two waiting car* received our party and our guide* and 
our drivers, and we went corkscrewing down the hill, trav¬ 
ersing crooked ways that m*cre astonishingly full of German 
soldiers and astonishingly free of French townspeople. 
Either the citizens kept to their shuttered huiae* or, hav¬ 
ing run away at the coming of the enemy, they had not yet 
dared to return, although so far a* I might tell there was no 
danger of their being mistreated by the gray-backs. Reach¬ 
ing the plain which is below the city we strraked westward, 
our destination being the field wireless station. 

Poif Offic*$ at tho Front 

N OTHING happened on the way except that we over¬ 
took a file of slightly wounded prisoner* who, having 
been treated at the front, were now bound for a prison in a 
convent yard, where they would atay until a train carried 
them off to Munster or DUaacldorf for confinement until 
the end of the war. I counted them two English Tom¬ 
mie*, two French officers, one lone Belgian—bow he got 
that far down into Franc* nobody could guess—and twenty- 
eight French cannoneers and Infantrymen, including some 
North Africans. Every man Jack of them was bandaged 
either about the head or about the arms, or else ha favored 
an Injured leg os be hobbled slowly on. Eight guards were 
nursing them along; their bayonets were socketed in their 
carbine barrels. No doubt the magazines of the carbines 
were packed with those neat hnuis capsule* which curry 
doMs of potpntial death; hut the guards, except for the 
moral effect of the thing, might just as well have been 
bare-handed. None of the prisoners could have run away 
even had he been so minded. The poor devils were 
almost post walking, let ulone running. They wouldn't 
even look up as wt went hy them. 

The day I* dohe of the courier who rode horseback 
with orders in h» belt and was winged in mid-flight; 
and the day of the secret messenger who tried to creep 
through tile hostile picket line* with cipher dispatches 
in his shoo, and was captured and ordered shot at sun¬ 
rise. is gone too, except In Civil War melodrama*. 
Modern military science has wiped them out along with 
moit of the other picturesque fol-do-rols of the old game 
of war. Bands no Longer play the forte* into the 
fight indeed I have seen no more bands afield with 
the lead-colored columns of the Germans than I might 
count on the fingrrs of my two hands; and flags, except 
on rare show-off occasions, do not float above the head* 
of the columns; and officers drc« us nearly as possible 
like common soldiers: and tbo courier's work is done 
with much les* glamour but with infinitely greuter dis¬ 
patch and greater certainty by the telephone, and by 
the aeroplane man, and most of all by the air current* 
of the wireless equipment. We missed the gallant 
courier, but then the wireless was worth seeing too. 

It stood in a trampled turnip field not very far beyond 
the ruined Porto St. Martin at tho end of the Rue St. 
Martin, and before we came to It we pushed the Mon¬ 
ument dr* Institutrurs. erected in 1 —os the inscrip¬ 
tion upon it told us—by a grateful populace to the 
memory of threrachool teachersof Laon who, for having 
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raiasd a revolt of student* and civilian* against the invader 
in the Frnnco-Pruuaian War, were taken and bound and 
ahot against a wall, in accordance with the system of deal¬ 
ing with ununiformed enemies which the Germons devel¬ 
oped hereabouts in 1&70 und perfected hereabouts in 1914. 
A faded wreath, which evidently woi week* old, lay at the 
bronze feet of the three figure*. But the institute behind 
the monument was an Institute no longer. It had become, 
over night as it were, a lazaretto for the wounded. Above 
its doom the Red Cron* flag and the German flag were 
errwoed —emblems of present um» and prwent proprietor¬ 
ship. Abo many convalescent German soldiers sunned 
themselves upon the railing about the statue. They seemed 
entirely at home. When the Germans take a town they 
mark it with their own brand, ns cattlemen in Texas used 
to brand a captured maverick; after which, to all intents it 
become* German. We halted a moment here. 

"That’s French enough for you/’ said the young officer 
who was riding with us. turning in hi* seat to speak— 
"putting up u monument to glorify three /runca-firmr*. In 
Germany the people would not lie allowed to do such a 
thing. But it is not humanly conceivable that they would 
have such a wish. We revere soldiers who die for the 
Fatherland, not men who refuse to enlist when the call 
com** and yet take up arms to make a guerrilla warfare." 

Which remurk, considering the circumstance* and oilier 
things, was sufficiently typical for all purposes, us I thought 
at the time and still think. You see I 
had come to the place where 1 could 
understand a German soldier's national 
and racial point of view, though I doubt 
his ability ever of understanding mine. 

To him, now, old John Burn* of Gettys¬ 
burg. going out in hb high, high hat and 
his long, long coat to fight with the boys 
would never, could never bo the heroic 
figure which he b in the American 
imagination; he would have been a med¬ 
dlesome malefactord«*erving of immedi¬ 
ate death. For 177ft write it 1914, and 
Molly Pitcher serving at the gun* would 
have been in no better case before a Ger¬ 
man court-martial. I doubt whether a 
Prussian Stonewall Jackson would give 
orders to kill a French Barbara Frietchie, 
but assuredly he would lock that ven- 
tureeomeold person up in a fortress where 
she could not hobt her country's ting nor 
invite anybody to shoot her gray head. 

For you must know that the German 
who ordinarily brims over with that 
emotion which, lacking a better name for 
it, we call sentiment, drains all the sen¬ 
timent out of hb soul when he takes his 
gun In his hand and goes to war. 

Among the frowzy turnip tops two big 
dull gray automobiles were stranded, 
like large hulk* In a small green sea. 

Alongside them a devil’s darning-needle 
of a wireless mast stuck up, one hundred and odd feet, 
toward the sky. It was stayed with many stc*l guy rope*, 
like the cpnter pole of a circus top. It was of the collapsible 
model and might therefore be telescoped into itself and 
taken down in twenty minute*, so wp were informed pride- 
fully by the captain in charge; and from its needle-pointed 
tip the message* caught out of the ether came down by 
wire conductor* to the interior of one of the stalled auto¬ 
mobile* and there were noted down and, whenever passi¬ 
ve, translated by two ■oldicr-operators, who perched on 
wooden stools among batteric* and things, for which I 
know not the technical munis. The spitty snarl of the 
apparatus fillid the air for rod* roundabout. It made you 
think of a million gritty slate pencils squeaking over a mil¬ 
lion slate* oil together. Wc were permitted to take up the 
receivers and listen to a faint scratching sound which must 
have come from a long way off. Indeed the officer told ua 
that it was u massage from the enemy that we beard. 

Listening to the Enemy's Wireless 

a JK men just picked it up," he explained; "we think 
it must come from a French wirelcw* station acroes 
the river. Naturally we cannot understand it, any more 
than they con understand our m«*8ages—they’re all in 
code, you know. Every day or two wc change our code, 
and 1 presume they do too." 

Two of our party had unshipped their cameras by now, 
for the paaa which we carried entitled ua, among other 
important things, to commandeer that precious fluid, gas¬ 
oline, whenever needed, and to take photograph* for per¬ 
sonal and private use; hut they were naked to make no 
snapshot* here. We gathered that there were certain 
reasons not unconnected with secret military usage why we 
might not take away with us plate* bearing picture* of the 
field wireless. In the main, though, remarkably few restrict 
tlona were laid upon u* that day. Once or twice, very casu¬ 
ally, somebody asked us to refrain from writing about this 
thing or that tiling which we had seen; hut that was all. 


In a corner of the turnip field dose up to the road were 
mounds of f rah-turned clay, and bo many of them were 
there and so doeely were they spaced and for *o consid¬ 
erable a diatance did they stretch along, they made two 
long yellow rib* above the herbage. At clow? intervals 
small wooden croaew* were stuck up in the rounded combs 
of earth so that the crosses formed a sort of irregular fence. 
A squad of soldiers were digging more hole* in the tough 
eurth. Their shovel blades Hashed in the sunlight and the 
clod* flew up in showers. 

“We have many buried over there," said Captain von 
Theobald, Bering that I watched the grave diggers, "a gen¬ 
eral among them and other officers. It t* there we bury 
those who die in the Institute hospital. Every day more 
die. and so each morning trenches are made ready for those 
who will die during that day. A good friend of mine is over 
there; he was buried day before yesterday. I sat up late 
lost night writing to his wifo—or perhup« I should say 
his widow. They hod been married only a few weeks when 
the call come. It will be very hurd on her." 

He did not name the general who lay over yonder, nor 
did we ask him the name. To ask would not have been 
etiquette, and for him to answer would have been worse. 
Rarely in our wanderings did we find a German soldier of 
whatsoever rank who referred to his superior officer by 
name. He merely said "My captain" or "Our colonel." 
And this was of a piece with the plan—not entirely 


confined to the Germans- of making a secret of loom of 
commanders and movements of commands. 

We went thencr then, the distance being perhaps three 
miles by road and uot above eight minute* by automobile 
at the rate we traveled, to an aviation comp at the back 
side of the town of Loon. Here was very much to see, 
including many aeroplanes of sorts domiciled under canvas 
hangars and a cheerful, chatty, hospitable group of the 
most famous aviators in the German army—lean, kern 
young men all of them - and a sample specimen of the 
radish-shaped bomb which these gentlemen carry aloft 
with them with the intent of dropping it upon their ene¬ 
mies when occasion shall offer. Ench of us in turn sol¬ 
emnly hefted the bomb to feel its weight. I should gu«s 
it weighed thirty pounds —say, ten pound* for the case and 
twenty pounds for its load of fearsome ingredients. Finally, 
yet foremost, we were invited to inspect that thing which 
is the pride and the brag of this particular arm of the 
German Army—a balloon-cannon, so called. 

The balloon-gun of this size is or was at the date when 
I saw it—an exclusively German institution. 1 believe the 
All** have balloon-gun*, too, but their* arc smaller, accord¬ 
ing to what the German* say. This one wo* mounted on a 
squatty steel half-turret at the tail end of an armored -steel 
truck. It had a mechanism as daintily adjusted as a lady’s 
watch and much more accurate, and when being towed by 
its attendant automobile, which ho* hame»*d within it 
the power of a hundred and odd draft hon**, it has been 
known to cover sixty English mile* in an hour, for nil that 
its weight Is that of very many loaded van*. 

The person in authority here was a youthful and blithe 
lieutenant—an Iron Crow man—with pale, shallow blue 
gym and a head of bright blond hair. He spun one small 
wheel to show how his pet * steel now might he elevated 
almost straight upward; then turned another to show how 
the gun might be swung, as on a pivot, this way and 
that to command the range of the entire horizon, and be 
concluded the performance, with the aid of several husky 
luds in soiled gray, by going through the pantomime of 


loading with a long yellow five-inch shell from the mag¬ 
azine behind him, and pretending to fire, meanwhile explain¬ 
ing that be could send one shot aloft every six seconds ami 
with each shot reach a maximum altitude of between a®van 
and eight thousand feet. All of which was a very pretty 
sight to use and most edifying. Likewise It took on an 
added interest when we learned that the blue-eyed youth 
and his brother of a twin balloon-cannon at the front of 
Loon had during the preceding three weeks brought down 
four of the enemy's airmen, and were exceedingly hopeful 
of fattening their joint average before the present week 
had ended. 

After thut we took photographs ad Wk, and McCutcheon 
had a trip with Ingold, a great aviator, in a biplane, which 
the Germans call a double-decker, a* distinguished from the 
Taubc. or monoplane, with its birdlike wings and curved 
tail rudder-piece. Just as they came down, after a circular 
spin over the lint*, a strange machine, presumably hostile, 
appeared fur up and fur away, but circled off to the south 
out of target reach I**fore the balloon gunman could get 
the range of her avid the aim. Then on the heels of this a 
biplane from another aviation field somewhere down the 
left wing dropped in quite informally Waring two grease- 
sputtered men to pass the time of day and borrow some 
gasoline. The occasion appeared to demand a drink. We 
all repaired, therefore, to one of the great canvas bouse* 
where the air birds nest nighttimes and where the airmen 
•deep. Them we had glasses of white 
wine all round, and a pointer dog, which 
was chained to an officer's trunk, begged 
me in plain pointer languuge to cast off 
his leash so he might go and stalk the 
covey of pheasants that were taking n 
dust-bath in the open road. 

What One Doesn't See 

T HE temptation was strong, but lieu¬ 
tenant Geibel said If we meant to get 
to the hattiefront before lunch it was 
time, and post time, we got started. Be¬ 
ing thus warned we did get started, and 
not long thereafter skirted the little 
meadow in the woods, where un observa¬ 
tion balloon sw-ung aloft at the end of 
its eeven-hundred-foot tether with Ita 
operator in the dangling basket beneath, 
waiting his turn to bo struck down by a 
bomb from a French or BOfllah flyer. 
Later, thut same day, we were to come 
that way again, and then 1 was to sample 
the dubious joys of taking a balloon ride 
over the fighting line*; but that part of 
the experieme in a story which shall be 
told next week for the benefit of the 
reader who li as the patience and the 
good will to await the tale. 

CM a battlp there is this to be said— 
that the doeer you get to it the less do 
you see of it. Always in my recent experiences in Belgium 
and my still more recent experience* in France I found this 
to be true. Take, for example, the present instance. I 
knew that we were approximately in the middle sworl of 
the twisting scroll formed by the German center, and that 
we were at this moment entering the very tip of the enor¬ 
mous inverted V made by the frontmost German defense*. 
I knew that stretching away to the southeast of us and to 
the northwest was n line some two hundred mile* long, 
measuring it from Up to tip, where sundry millions of men 
bi English khaki and French fustian and German shoddy- 
wools were fighting the biggest fight and the most prolonged 
fight and the moat stubborn fight that historians probably 
will write down us having been fought in this war or any 
Uswer war. I knew this fight had been going on for weeks 
now back and forth upon the River Afane and would cer¬ 
tainly go on for weeks and perhaps months more to come. 
I knew these things because I had been told them; but 1 
shouldn't haw known if I hadn't been told. I shouldn't 
even have guewed it 

1 recall thut we traveled at a cup-racing dip along a road 
that firwt wound like a coiling snake and then straightened 
Uke a striking snake, and that always we traveled through 
dust so thick it made a fog. In this chalky land of North¬ 
ern France the brittle soil dries out after a rain very 
quickly, and turns Into u white powder where there are 
wheel* to churn it up and grit it fine. Here surely there 
was an abundance of wheels. We passed many marching 
men and many lumbering supply trains which were going 
our way, and we met many motor ambulances and many 
ammunition trucks which were coming back. Always the 
ambulances were full and the ammunition wagons were 
empty. I judge an expert in these things might by the 
fullneas of thn one and the rmptinmw of the other gauge the 
emphasis with which the fight ahead went on. The driver* 
of the trucks nearly all ware captured French cap* and 
French uniform coats, which adornment the marching men 
invariably regarded us a quaint j«*t to be laughed at and 
cheered for. 
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Wr stopped at our appointed place. which wa* on 
the top of a ridge when* a general of a corps had his 
headquarters. From hern one had a view a fair view 
and, roughly, a fair-*haped view—of certain highly 
important artillery operations. Likewise, the emi¬ 
nence, gentle and gradual m it was, commanded a mile- 
long stretch of the road, which formed the main line of 
i‘ommur.ication between the front and the hose; and 
theae two facta in part explained why the general had 
made this his abiding place. Even my Layman's mind 
could sense the reasons for establishing headquarters 
at such a spot. 

As for the general, he and hi* staff, at the moment 
of our arrival in their midst, were stationed at the edge 
of a scanty woodland where telescopes stood and a table 
with maps and charts on it. Quite with the manner of 
men who had nothing to do except to enjoy the sun¬ 
shine and breathe the fr«h air, they strolled back and 
forth In pain and trios. 1 think it must have been 
through forco of habit that, when they halted to turn 
about and retrace the route, they stopped always for a 
moment or two and faced southward. It was from the 
southward that there came rolling up to us the sounds 
of a bellowing chorus of gunfire—a Wagnerian chorus 
truly. Woll, that perhaps was as it should be. Wag¬ 
ner's countrymen were helping to make it. Now the 
separate reports strung out until you could count 
perhaps three between reports; now they corns so close 
together that the music they mode was a constant roaring 
which would endure for a minute, or half a minute anyhow. 
But for all the noticeable heed which any uniformed man 
in my vicinity paid to this it might us well have been 
blasting in a distant stone quarry. This attitude which 
they maintained, coupled with the fact that seemingly all 
the firing did no damage whatsoever, only seemed to 
strengthen the illusion that after all it was not the actual 
business of warfare which spread Itoelf beneath my eyes. 

Apparently most of the shell* from the Allies' side 
which of course was the farther side from us—rose out of a 
dip in the contour of the land. Rising so, they mainly fell 
among or near the shattered remnants of two hamlets 
upon the nearer front of a little hill perhaps three miles 
from our location, A favorite object of their attack 
appeared to be a wrecked beet-sugar factory of which one 
side was blown away. 

There would appear just above the horixon line a ball of 
amake as black us your hat and the size of your hat, which 
meant a grenade of high explosives. Then right behind it 
would blossom a dainty, plumy little blob of innocent 
white, fit to make a pompon for the hat* and that, they 
told us, would be shrapnel The German reply to the 
enemy's guns issued from the timbered verge* of slopes at 
our right band and our left; and these German shells, so 
fair as we might Judge, paseed entirely over and beyond the 
smashed hamlets and the ruined sugar-beet building and, 
curving downward, exploded out of our sight. 

Soon Through tho Toloscopo 

“rpHE French persist in a belief that we have men in 

A those villages/' said one of the general's aides to me. 
•'They ure wasting their powder. There are many men 
there and some among them are Germans, but they are all 
dead men." 

He offered to show me some live men. and took me to 
one of tl»e teleaoopee and aimed the barrel of it in the proper 
direction while 1 focused for distance. Suddenly out of the 
blur of the lens there sprang up in front of me, seemingly 
quite dose, a zigzagging toy trench cut in the face of a 
little hillock. This trench was quite full of gray figure* of 
the site of very small dolls. They were moving aimlessly 
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hack and forth, it seemed to me. doing nothing at all. Then 
I saw another trench that ran slantwise up the hillock and 
it contained more of the pygmk*. A number of these latter 
pygmies came out of their trench—I could see them quite 
plainly clambering up the steep wall of It—and they 
moved, very slowly it would seem, toward the cro»wise 
trench on ahead a bit. To reach it they had to crow a 
sloping green putch of cleared land. So fur as I might tell 
no explosive or shrapnel shower fell into them or near 
them, but when they had gone perhaps a third of the dis¬ 
tance across the green patch there was a quick scatteration 
of their inch-high figures. Quite distinctly I counted three 
manikins who instantly fell down list and two others who 
went ahead a little may deliberately, and then lay down. 
The rest darted back to the cover which they had just quit 
and jumped in briskly. The five figure* remained where 
they had dropped and became quiet. Anyway, I could 
detect no motion in them. They were just little gray strips. 
Into my mind on the moment came incongruously a mem¬ 
ory of what I had seen a thousand Ilmen In the composing 
room of a country newspaper where the type was set by 
band. I thought of five pica slugs lying on the printshop 
floor. 

It was hard for me to make myself believe that I had 
seen human beings killed and mounded. 1 can hardly 
believe it yet- that those insignificant pygmies were really 
and truly men. I watched through the glass after that for 
possibly twenty minutes, until the summons came far 
lunch, but no more of the German dolls ventured out of 
their make-believe defenses to he blown flat by an invisible 
blast. 

It was a picnic lunch served on board trestles under a 
tree behind the cover of a straw-roofed shelter tent, and 
we ate it in quite a peaceful and coxy picnic fashion. 
Twice during the meal an orderly come with an oral mes¬ 
sage which he had taken off a field telephone in a little 
pigsty of logs and straw fifty feet away from us; but the 
general each time merely canted his head to hear what the 
whispered word might be and w*ent on eating. There mas 
no clattering in of couriers, no hurried dispatching of orders 
this way and that. Only, just before we finished with the 
meal, he got up and walked away a few puces, and there 
two of his aide* joined him and the three of them confabbed 
together earnestly for a couple of minutes or so. While so 
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engaged they had the air about them of surgeons 
preparing to undertake an operation and first consult¬ 
ing over the preliminary details. Or perhaps it mould 
he truer to sny they looked like civil engineers discuss¬ 
ing the working-out of an undertaking regarding which 
there was interest but no uneoxinea. Assuredly they 
behaved not in the least as a general and aide* mould 
behave in a story book or on the stage, and when they 
were through they came back for their coffee and their 
cigars to the table where the rest of us sat. 

"We are going now to a battery of the twenty- 
one-centimeter guns and from there to the ten- 
centimeters," called out Lieutenant Geibel as we 
climbed aboard our cars; "and when we pan* that first 
group of houses yonder me shall be under fire. So if you 
hove will* to make,you American gentlemen, you should 
be making them now before we start.” A gay young 
officer was Lieutenant Geibcl, and he just nuturaUy 
would have his little joke whether or no. 

Immediately then and twice again that day we were 
technically presumed to be under fire I use the word 
"technically" advisedly—and again the next day and 
once again two day* thereafter, but I wa* never able 
to convince myself that it waa bo. Certainly there was 
no sense of actual danger as we sped through the empty 
single street of a wrecked and ruined village. AU about 
us were the marks of w hat the shellfire had done, some 
fresh and still smoking, some old and dry-charred, but no 
sheila dropped near us as we circled in a long awing up to 
within half a mile of the first line of German trenches and 
perhaps a mile to the left of them. 

In tho Gorman JtrUlUry Tronchot 

T HEREBY we arrived safely and very speedily and with¬ 
out mishap at a battery of twenty-one-centimeter guns, 
standing in a gnawed sheep pasture behind an abandoned 
farmhouse or what was left of a farmhouse, which was to 
say very little of it indeed. The guns stood in a row, and 
each one of them there were five in all—stared with it* 
single round eye at the blue oky where the aky showed 
above a thick screen of tail slim poplars growing on the far 
side of the farmyard. We barely had time to note that thp 
men who served the guns were denned in hole* in the earth 
like wolves, with earthen roofs above them and straw bod* 
to lie on, and that they had screened each gun in green 
saplings cut from the woods and stuck upright in the ground, 
to hide their position from the right of prying aeroplane 
acouta. and that the wheels of the guns were tired with 
huge, broad steel plate* called " caterpillar*," to koep them 
from bogging down in miry placet—I say we barely had 
time to note theme details mentally when things began to 
happen. There wa* a largo and very soiled soldier who 
spraddled face downward upon his belly In one of the 
straw-lined dugouta with his ear hitched to ■ telephone. 
Without lifting hi* head or turning it he sang out. At that 
all the other men sprang up very promptly. Before, they 
had been sprawled about in sunny places, smoking and 
sleeping, and mTiting on postcards. Postcards, butter and 
beer — these arc the German private's luxuries, but most of 
all postcards. The men bestirred themselves. 

" You ure in luck, gentlemen," said Von Theobald. "This 
battery ha* boen idle all day, hut now it is to begin firing, 
The order to fire just came. The balloon operator, mho » 
in communication with the observation pita beyond tho 
foremost infantry tranche*, will give the range arid the 
distance. Listen, please." He held up his hand for silence, 
intent on hearing what the man at the telephone wa* 
repeating hack over the line. "Ah, that's it—6400 meter* 
straight over the tree tops." 

Contlnuod on Pago 4If 
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41 1 liked you myself, Doll, hut you fell for a pair of nhoul- 
d m over In the gents' furnishing that wasn't wide from 
nothing but padding. I could have told you there wu* aJI 
cotton batting and no lungs there. I could have told you." 

'•Jimmie, ain't you 
ashamed I Jimmie!" 

“Aw. 1 was just kidding, 
nut you ain't real on that 
tnio-blue stuff. Doll. I can 

--— - - * 2 - - look into your eyes and see 

you're buntin' to lemme blow 
W \ 1 you. That's what you get. 

sweetnsas, when you don’t 
11- sak your Unde Fuller first. 

V V ^ ,r y ou ’ d “ked me 1 

ft'' * > ' could have told you ho was 

^ ^ * *{'* , **rty& weak * n c * lw,t w * M?n you 

married him. I could have 
fRl m I you *^ ftt you'd be back 

BBwj"’ M here tuo ycar * lal * r “^big 

El /JPvEL/j JR leatherette vanity cases and 

B . supportin'a-" 

BB Vy j^f \%T "You! Jimmie Kitzglb- 

I bona, you-" 

■ A I JRl “Gad,Doll.gotoit! When 

■ V f ruin you color up like that you 

■ IM If ki ,CH>k bke a rose—a whole 

bouquet of them." 

II I III! fl yfl "You—you don't know- 

nothing about him. He—he 
never knew he had a lung 
«/ *y II till a month after the kid 

I 1 / - * came, and they moved the 

' i 1,1 jMn gents' furnishing over by 

fj If BBa the Broadway door where 

* . /; the draft caught him." 

“ Sure, he didn't. DoU; no 
harm meant. That’s right, 
stand by him, I like to see it. 

black-hearted forests, bending them double in wild salaam, husband for a Christmas tree—a poor little bahy doll Stand by him, Doll. 1 like to see iL Why, a little queen 

Shoppers pushed through aisles so parked that the tide like you!" across the counter from you tole me you’d have married 

flowed back upon itself. A narrow-cheated woman, caught "The kid. too. Jimmie, I oughtn't!" him if he'd had three bum lungs, that crazy you was!" 

in the whorl of one such vortex, fainted bock against the "Dkln't you tell roe yourself it sleeps through the "Like fun! If me or him had dreamt he wasn’t sound 

bundle-laden arms that pressed her on. Above the thin night like a whipperanappex? Don’t be a quitter, DoU, we—I wouldn't be in this meea, I—we—I wouldn’t 1“ 

orchestra of musical toys, the tramp of feet like an army didn't you?" Her little face was pale as a spray of jewaminc against 

marching, voices raucous from straining to bo heard, a "Yes. but-*' a dark background, and try as she would to check them 

clock above the grand central stairway boomed nine, and "A poor little hahy doU like you! Why, there just ain't tears sprang hot to her eyea, dew trembled on her lashes, 

the crowd pulled at its strength for a lust hour of bartering, nothing too good for you. Some Utile time I showed you “ Poor little filly !’* 

tearing, pushing, haggling, sweating. last Tuesday night- eh. DoU?" More tears rushed to her eyes, as if he had touched the 

Behind the counters workers sobbed in their throats and " Yes Jimmie!" wcllsprings of her self-compassion, 

shifted from one swollen foot to the other. A rashgirl. her "Well, If you think that wus some evening, you watch "You gotta excuae me, Jimmie. I ain’t cryin’, only I'm 

eyeballs glazed like those of a wounded bare In the torture me to-night!" dog tired from nursin' and drudgin', drudgin' ami nursin'." 

of the chase, found a pile of pasteboard boxes behind a door “I- can’t—go. Jimmie, him layin' there, and the kid "Hard luck, little ’un!" 
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Outside a fluke floated down out of the dark pocket of 
packed clouds, then another and yet another, like timid 
kisoee blown down upon the clownish brow of Broadwuy. 
A moturmun shielded hie eye* from the right merry whirl 
nnd swore in hia throat. A fruit-cheeked girl paused In the 
flare of a Mammoth Stare show window, looked up at her 
lover and the flaky star that lit and died on hia mustache, 
and laughed with the musical glee of a bird. A heggar did 
farther out from hie doorway and pushed hia hat into the 
flux of the sidewalk. More Hakes, dancing upward like 
*uds blown in merriment from the palm of a hand light, 
lighter, mad. madder; weaving a blanket from God's own 
loom, from God's own fleece, whitening men's shoulders 
with the heavenly fahric. 

Mr*. Violet Smith cast slur tied eyes upon the powdered 
shoulders and snow-dumped shoes passing down the aide- 
way, and her hand flew to her throat as If to choke its gasp. 

“My! It ain't snowin', is it? It ain’t snowin'?" 

Mr, Jimmie Fitzgibbon* wormed back to the counter. 
His voice was sunk to the golden mezzo of an umorous 
w hisper. 

“Snowin' is right, Doll I A real dyed-in-the-wool white 
Christraaa for you and me!" 

“Snowin'!" 

“Don't you like snow, baby doll? Cheer up. I'm going 
to hire a taxicab by the hour. I’m — - " 

“Snowin'!" 

She breuthed inward, shivering, stricken, and her mouth, 
no older than a child’s, trembled at the corner* and would 
not be composed. 

“He he can't stand no snowstorm. That's why the 
doctor said if—If we could get him South before the A ret 
one, if we could get him South before the lint one—South, 
where the sun shine* and he could feel it clear through him, 
he—oh, ain't I—ain’t I in a mess!" 

“Poor little filly!" 

He focused his small eyee upon her plump and throbbing 
throat. 

"Poor little filly, all winded!" 

"I—oh, 1-" 

" There's the boll, Doll. Poor, tired little girlie, hurry and 
I'll buy you a taxicab. Hear It—there's the closing belli 
Merry Christmas, Doll! Merry Christmas!" 

A convulsion tore through the store, like the violent 
asthma of a thirty-thousand-ton ocean liner breathing the 
hist breath of her voyage and slipping alongside her pier. 
On thut tint stroke of ten a girl behind the candy counter 
rnllapsed frankly, rocking her left foot in her lap, prest- 
lag it* blains, and blubbering through lip* salty with her 
own bitter tears. A child, qualified by legislation and hia 
fourteen years to brace his soft-boned shoulder against the 
flank of Life, bent his young spine double to the weight of 
two iron exit doom that swung outward and open. A gale 
of snow and whistling air danced in. The crowd turned 
about, faced, thinned, died. 

Mrs. Violet Smith turned a rone-whit* fare to the flurry. 

"Snowin'!" 

"A real, made-to-order white Christmas for you and me, 
Doll. The kind you read about." 

"It it don't mean nothing to me but-" 

"Sure, it does; I'm going to blow you right, Doll, Half the 
money is yourn anyways. You made that winning down 
in Atlanta yesterday as much as me, girlie. If I hadn’t 
named that fiUy after 
you she'd 'a' boon left 
at the poet." 

"You you never 
had the right to name 
one of your race horses 
after me. There ain’t 
a girl ever went out 
with you that you 
ain't named one after. 

You - you never had 
the right to!" 

"I took it, kiddo, 

'cause I like you! Gad, 

I like you I Nix, it ain’t 
every little girl I'd 
name one of my stable 
after. 'Violet'—some 
little pony that, odds 
agin her and walks off 
with the money." 

"I—honest,I some¬ 
time* I—I just wish 
1 was dead!" 

"No.you don't, Doll. 

You know you just 
wanna go to-night, but 
you ain't got the nerve. 

I wanna show you a 
Christmas Eve that'll 
leave any Christmas 
Eve you ever spent at 
the post. Gad, look 
out there, will you? 

I’m going to taxicab 


you right through the fuzz of 
that there snowstorm if it costs 
every cent the filly won for us!" 

Mrs. Smith leaned back 
against the shelves limp, as if the 
blood hod run from her heart, 
weakening her. but her ey« the 
color of lake water when sum¬ 
mer's moment is bluest. Her 
lips, that were meant to curve, 
straightened in a lineof decision. 

"I'll go. Jimmie." 

"That's the goods!" 

"A girl's gotta have aome- 
thing just to hold herself to* 
gether, don’t she? It—it ain't 
like the kid and Harry was lay- 
in' awake for me last Tu«»day 
they was both asleep when I got 
home. They don't let each other 
get lonesome, and Harry he 
there ain't nothing much for 
me to do round home." 

“ Now you're talkin' the Eng¬ 
lish language. Doll." 

“I'll go, Jimmie." 

He extended his cane at a 
sharper angle until it bent in 
upon itself, threatening to snap, 
and flung one gray-spatted 
ankla octoms the other. 

“Sure, you're goin'l A poor 
little filly like you. sound-kneed, 
sound-winded and full of speed, 
and nothing but trouble for your 
Christmas storking. A poor 
little blue-eyed doll like you!" 

"A girl's gotta have something! You knew me before I 
was married, Jimmie, and there never was a girl more full 
of life." 

“Sure. I knew you. But you was a little cold-storage 
queen and turned me down." 

“ He - Harry, he never asks me nothin' when I coroc in, 
and the kid's asleep anyways." 

“Color up there a little. Doll. Where I'm going to take 
you there ain't nothing but live ones, t'm going to take you 
to a place w here the color scheme of your greenbacks has 
got to be yellow*. Color up there. Doll, you ain't going 
dead, are you?" 

She stretched open her eyes in wide laughing pools, 
plowed through the rear-counter debris of pasteboard 
boxes and tissue paper, reached for her jacket and tan, boy¬ 
ish hat. A blowy, corn-colored curl caught like a tendril 
and curled round the brim. 

“ Going dead! Say, my middle name is Speed! It's like 
Harry used to tell me when we wasn't no farther along in 
the marriage game titan his sneaking over here from the 
gents’ furnishing three rinuw a day to price bill folders he 
used to say that I was a live wire before Franklin flew 
his kite." 

“Doll!" 

“ I ain't tired, Jimmie. Not countin' the year and a half 
I was home before Harry took sick, 1 been through the 


Thmrw*M thm Cimalmg 
Bill t CMeiMmmt, I>*N f Mirrv ChriHmmt t 


If is# Jfw Jtim' « Op««. Bust 'Em Op#nf 


Christmas hell just six 
times. The seventh 
don't mean nothing in 
my life. I’ve seen 'em 
behind these very 
counters cursin' 
Christmas with tours 
in theireye* and spend¬ 
ing their many holiduy 
in bed tryin' to got 
some of the soreness 
out. It takes more 
than one Christinas to 
put mu out of busi- 
new*." 

“Here, lemrne tuck 
that curl in far you, 

Doll." 

“ Quit !" 

“Doll!" 

“Quit, I say!" 
“Color up there, 
girlie. Look live!" 

She rubbed her 
palms brirkly serous 
her cheeks to generate 
a glow, and they 
warmed to color as 
peaches blush to the 
kb* of the sun. 

“See!" 

"Fink as cherries!" 
"That'll right, kid 

wr -r* j. l me nlong." 

" Tried to dodge me 
to-night, didn't you, 
kitten?" 

“ I I didn’t think I ought to go to-night." 

"It's a good thing my feelings ain't hurt easy." 

" Honest. Jimmie, 1 didn't try to dodge you. I—I only 
thought with the girl* here gabbling so much about la>t 
Tuesday night and all It wouldn’t look right. And he had 
a spell last night again, and the doctor said we—wo ought 
to get him South before the first snow - South, where the 
sun shines. But he’s got os much chance of gettin’ South 
as I have of climbing the South Foie!" 

"A pretty little thing like you climbing the South Pole— 
I'd be there with field glasses nll-righty!" 

“I—I went up and talked and begged and begged and 
talked to Old Ingram up at the Aid Society to-day, but the 
old skinflint nay* they can't do nothing for an employee 
ufter he's been out of his department more’n eight weeks, 
and—and Harry’s been out twelve. He says the Society 
can't do nothing no more, much 1«« send him South. Just 
like a machine he talked. I could have killed him!" 

"Poor little filly! 1 wax that surprised when 1 seen you 
was back in the store again. There ain't been a clasty 
queen behind the counter since you left." 

"Aw, Jimmie, no wonder the girls suy you got your race 
horwe beat for speed." 

"That's me!" 

Aide* thinned and the store relaxed into a bacchanalian 
chaos of trampled debris, merchandise strewn us if a flock 

of vultures Itiid left 
their pickings a bat¬ 
tlefield strewn with 
gewgaws and the tinsel 
of Christrruuitidc, and 
reeking with foolLsh 
sweat. 

“Button up there. 
Doll, and come on; it's 
a swell night for Eski¬ 
mo*." 

Mr. Fitzgibbons 
folded over his own 
double-h reus ted coat, 
fitted his flat-brimmed 
derby hat on his well- 
oiled hair, drew a pair 
of gray autde glover 
over his fingers and 
hooked his slender cane 
to hia arm. 

" Beady, Doll?" 
“The girls, Jimmie— 
look ut ’em rubbering 
and gabbling like 
ducks! It—it ain’t 
like I could do any good 
at home, it ain’t." 

"I'd be the first to 
ship you there If you 
could. You know me, 
Doll!" 

His words deadened 
her doubt* like a so¬ 
porific. She glanced 
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about for the moment at the Dionysian spectacle of the 
Mammoth Store ravished to chaos by the holiday delirium; 
at the weary stream of shoppers end workers bending into 
the storm as they reached the doors; at the swift cancan 
of snowflakes dancing whltcly and swiftly without; ut 
Mr. Jimmie Fitzgibbons standing attendant. Then she 
smiled. 

“Come on, Jimmie!" 

“Come on yourself, Doll!" 

Snow beat in their faces like shot as they emerged into 
the merry night. 

She shivered in her thin coat. 

"Gee, ain’t it cold!'* 

"Not so you can notice it—watch me, Doll!" 

He hailed a pawing cab with a double flourish of cane 
and half lifted her in, his finger* Hosed tight over her arm. 
"Utile Doll, now 1 gut you! And we understand one 
another, don't we, Doll?” 

" Y«, Jkmmie.“ 

She leaned hack, quiescent, nor did hla hold of her relax. 
A fairy etching of snow whitened the windows and wind 
shield, and behind their security he leaned closer until the 
could feel the breath of hia smile. 

" Doll, we sure understand each other, don't we, sweet- 
nr«? Eh? Answer me, sweetoeua, don't we? Eh? Eh?” 

" Yw, Jimmie." 

Over the city bells told of Christmas. 

The gentle Hestia of Christmas Eve snug beside her 
hearth, with little stockings dangling like a badly matched 
row of executed soldiers, the fire sinking into embers to 
facilitate the epic descent from the chimney, the breathing 
of dreaming children trembling for their to-morrows—this 
gentle Heetia of m thousand, thousand Christman Eves was 
not on the pay roll of Maxwell’s ihousand-doUar-a-week 
eaharet- 

A pandering management. with its finger ever on the 
thirk wrist of Its public, substituted for the little gray lady 
of tradition the glittering novelty of full-lipped bacchante* 
whine wreaths were grape, and mistletoe commingling with 

the grape?. 

All electric fountain shot upward its iridescent spray, 
now green, now orange, now violet, and rained down again 
upon its own bosom and into u gilt busin shaped like a 
grotto with the sea weeping round it. And out of its foam, 
wraithlikr, rooc a marble Aphrodite, white limbed, buthed 
in light. 

On the topmost of a flight of marble steps n woman sang 
of love who had defiled It. At cundle-whaded tables thick 
tungueo w agged through thick aromas and over thick foods, 
and us the drama was born rhythmic out of the noisy 
dithyramb, so through these heavy discord* rose the Unk 
of Venetian goblets, thin and pure the reedy music of 
grinning Tan blowing hia pipe*. 

Rose-colored light lay like a blush of jdeusure over a 
shining table spread beside the coping of the fount, A 
captain howod with cosy recognition and drew out two 
chair*. A Mtatuelike waiter, bom but to obey and. obeying, 
sweat, bowed lc*a easy recognition and bent hia spine to 
the back-aching, heart-breaking angle of servitude. And 
through the gleaming maze of tables, light-footed us if her 
blood were foaming, Mrs. Violet Smith, lowing the curling 
ribbon of a j«*t over one shoulder. Following her Mr. 
Jimmie Fitzgibhcins, smiling. “Here, nit on this side of 
the table, Doll, so you can see the big show." 

“Gee!" 

“It's the best table in the room to see the 
staircase dancing." 

“Gee!" 

“Told you I was going to show you a clmwy 
time to-nighl, didn't I, Doll?" 

“ Yeh, but but 1 ain’t drewwd fur a splash like 
this, Jimmie, 1 I ain’t," 

“Say, they know me round here, Doll. They 
know I'd fall for a pair of eye* like yourn, If you 
was doin' lime on a rock pile and I had to bring 
you in stripes." 

“I'm—a—sight!" 

“ If you wasn't uucb a little pepperbox I’d blow 
you to a feather or two." 

"Ain’t no pepperbox!" 

"You used to be, Doll. Two year* bark there 
wasn't a girl behind the counter ever gimme the 
cold storage you did. I liked your nerve, too, 
durned if I didn’t!" 

"I—I only thought you was guyin’." 

“I ain't forgot, Doll, the time 1 asked you out 
to dinner one night when you was lookin' pretty 
blue round the gills, and you turned me down 
hard the whole department gimme the laugh. 

It's a good thing 1 ain’t got no hard feelings.’’ 

“ Honest, Jimmie. 1-" 

“That was just before you stole the march on 
me with the Charley from the gents’ furnishing. 

I ain’t holding it against you, Doll, but you gotta 
be awful nice to me to make up for it, eh ? " 

A shower of rose-colored rain from the fountain 
threw its soft blush across her face. 


“Aw, Jimmie, don't rub it in! Ain’t I tryin' hard enough 
to—to square myself. I—I was crazy with the heat two 
year* ago. I —aw, I—now it's different. I—it's like you 
nay, Jimmie, you ain’t got no hard feelings." 

She swallowed a rising in her throat and took a sip of 
door cold water. A light film of tears swam in her eyes. 

"You ain’t, have you, Jimmie?" 

He leaned arrow* the table and out of the hearing of the 
attendant waiter. 

"Not if we understand each other, Doll. You stick to 
me and you'll wear diamonds. Gad. I bet if 1 had two 
more AUmss like Violet I'd run Diamond Pat Cassidy’s 
string of favorites back to pusture. you little queenic. you!" 

Her timid glance darted like the hither and thither of a 
wind-blown leaf. 

" I ain’t much of a looker for a Broadway palace like you 
brought me to, Jimmie. Look at ’em, all dolled up over 
there. Honest. Jimmie, I—I feel ushnmed." 

"Just you stick to me, peaches, and there ain't one at 
that table that's got on anything you can’t have twice aver. 
I know that gang the pink queen and all. Txmgnide of 
you they look like sacks o’ bone* tied up in a rag o' satin." 

"Aw. Jimmie, look at ’em, so blonde and all!" 

“ They're a broken-winded bunch. I-ook at them bottles 
on their table! We're going to have twice as many and 
only one color in our glasses, kiddo. Yellow, the some 
yellow os your hair, the kinds yellow that's mostly gold. 
That's the kind of bubble water we’re going to buy. 
kiddo!" 

"Jimmie, such a spender I" 

“That's me!" 

“It’s sure like the girls aay: the sky’* your limit." 

“Look, Doll, there’s the sweUwt little dancer in this 
town—one swell little pal and u good sport. Watch her, 
kiddo watch her do that staircase dance. Ain't she- a 
lalapalooE" 

A buxom nymph of the grove, whose draperies floated 
from her like tUwh-eolored mist, spun to the wild passion of 
violins up the eight murble steps of the marble flight. A 
spotlight turned the entire range of the spectrum upon her. 
She was like a spilining tulip, her draper** folding her In a 
cup of sheerest petals, her limb* shining through. 

"CU«y, ain't she, Doll?" 

“Well, I gue*!" 

“Wanna meet her? There ain’t none of ’em that ain’t 
sat at my table many a time." 

" 1 like it belter with just you. Jimmie." 

"Sweetness, don't you look at me like that or you'll get 
me so mixed up I’ll go out and buy the Metropolitan Tower 
for your Christmus present. Whutta you want for Christ¬ 
mas eh. Doll?" 

"Aw. Jimmie, 1 don’t want nothing. 1 ain't got no right 
to take nothing from you!" 

Hhe played with the rich, unpronounceable foods on her 
plate and took a swallow of golden liquid to wash down her 
fiery confusion. 

“I—ain't got no right." 

“When I get to likin' a little girl there ain't nothing she 
ain't got a right to." 

“Aw, Jimmie, w hen you tulk like that I fed no so-“ 

“So what. Do«?" 

“So-so-“ 

"Gownnn. Doll." 

“Aw, I can't say it. You'll think I'm fresh." 


But she regarded him with the nervous eyes of a gazelle 
and the red swam high up into hex hair, and he drained his 
glass down to the bottom of ita hollow stem and leaned his 
warming face closer. 

"You treat me white, sweetness, and understand me 
right, and you won't be sorry for nothing you say. Drink, 
Doll, drink to you 'o' me—you V me!" 

Their bubble-thin glasses met in a tink and a pledge and 
her ready laughter ro*e in duet with his. She caught the 
lilt of u popular song from the ten-piece orchestra and sang 
upward with the tirrolirTa of a lark, and the group at the 
adjoining table threw her a fthouL Mr. Fltzgibbons beat a 
knife-and-fork tattoo on hia plate and pinched her cheek 
tightly, gritting his teeth in a fine frenzy of delight. 

“That's the way to make 'em sit up and take notice, 
Doll, that’s tbo way I like ’em. live! As live and frisky 
as coital" 

An attendant placed a souvenir of the occasion beside 
her plate - a white wool bear, upright and with bold Wad 
eyes and a flare of pink bow beneath its chin. 

“Oh-h-h!" 

“See, Doll, a Teddy bear! By Gad, a Teddy bear with 
his arms stretched out to hug her! Gad, if 1 was that Teddy 
I’d hug the daylights out of her too I Gad, wouldn't 11" 

Mrs. Violet Smith wafted the bead-eyed toy a kiss, then 
slap pod him sharply sidewise., toppling him in a heap, and 
her easy laughter mingled with her petulance. 

" 1 wanna big grizzly, Jimmie; a great big brown grizzly 
bear with’a grin. I wanna big brown grizzly." 

"Ain't you gut one. Doll? A little white one with a pink 
bowr. Here, let's give him a drink!" 

But the petulance grew upon her, nor would she be 
gainsaid. 

"I wanna big brown grizzly a great big brown one 
with a grin." 

"Aw. Doll, look at this little white one—a clasay little 
white one. Look at hi* nose, cutie, made out of a button. 
Look, ain't that some nose. Look, ain't-" 

"A big brown one that I can dance with, Jimmie. I 
wanna dance. Gee, who could dance with a little dinky 
devil like that! 1 wanna dance, Jimmie, honest I could 
dance with a great big brown one if he was big enough. 
I- Gee, I wanna dance. Jimmie! Gec,I wanna — 

He whacked the table and flashed the twinkle of u wink 
to the waiter. 

“Gad, Doll, if you look nt me with them frisky eye* 
I-" 

“1 wanna bear. Jimmie, a great big brown " 

"Waiter!" 

“A great big brown one, Jimmie, with a grin. Tell him 
a great big brown one!" 

"Waiter, that ain't no kind of u souvenir to bring a 
lady—a cheap bunch o* wool like that. Bring her n great 
big brown one —" 

“A great big brown one with a grin, tell him. Jimmie.” 

“ We have no brown ones, sir; only the small white one* 
for the ladies." 

"Get one then! Get out and buy the biggest one they 
got on Broadway get out and get one then!" 

"But, sir, the-" 

" H the stores ain’t open, bust 'em open! I ain't the bewt 
customs* this joint has got not to get service when my lady 
friend wants to dance with a great big brown bear. If rpy 

lady friend can’t get a great big brown bear-" 

"With a grin, Jimmie." 

“-with u grin, there are other place* where 

she can get two great big brown bears if she wants 
’em.” 

“I'll see, sir. I’ll sec what I can do." 

Mr. Fitzgibbons brought a fist dow n upon the 
table so that the d&di«* rattled and the wine lopped 
out of the glass**. 

“Sure you’ll see. and quick too! A great big 
brown bear, d'you hour? My lady friend wants 
to dance, don't you, Doll? You wanna dance, 
and nothing but a great big brown boar won't 
do-eh. Doll?” 

"With a grin, Jimmie!" 

"With a grin, d'ye hear?" 

Ho whacked at her hand in delight and they 
laughed In right merry duet. 

"Oh, Jimmie, you're killing!” 

“The sky's my limit 1" 

She nibbled at u peach whose chocks were pink 
os her own. and together from the great overflow ¬ 
ing bowl of fruits they must trim her hat with it* 
boyish brim. First, a heavy bunch of black hot 
house grape* that she pinned deftly to the crown, 
a duster of cherries, a purple plum, a tangerine 
stuck at a gay angle. They surveyed their fooluh 
labor of caprice with little rills of laughter that 
rose and fell, and when she replaced her hat the 
cherries bobbed and kissed her cheek and the 
adjoining group leaned to her in the kinship of 
merriment- 

'it'»uswellcr trimming than I gave it last Tues¬ 
day. Jimmie. Ixiok how tight it’s all pinned on. 

<Cmntim**4 am P«g* 44) 
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T O THE average native of the United State* innocent 
of sociologlc lore, the problem of landing the agri¬ 
cultural immigrant on the American farm a full of 
confusing contracts and amazing contradiction*. 

On the one hand the uplift writers hold before him 
vivid picture* convincing and Authoritative of worklow 
workers In the great Industrial renters; of long bread Unco 
of hungry toilers awaiting their turn for a hand-out of 
the bitter cruat* of charity; of unwholesome tenements 
crowded with the toiling slaves of the sweatshop; and of 
women and children of the slum* who live without hope 
and die without food—all these the alien.- who have tied 
from the familiar slavery of Old World conditions to the 
unfamiliar terror* of the New. 

This is one side of the shield os the average native of the 
United States sew it in the newspaper*, the magazine®, the 
motion-picture films, and the pleas of the social experts. 

The other side? If the average citizen happen* to be a 
dweller In a country village -Buy, In the Corn Belt of the 
Middle West—hi! gets the reverse picture at first hand 
from the farmers as they meet at the creamery, the grocery 
or the* livery stable. With one voice these farmowners 
bewail their inability to secure help and declare that the 
steady farm hand is fust becoming un extinct race—this in 
the face of proffered wage* und inducements regarded as 
ulmoot prohibitive. 

The picture drawn by these harassed farmers as just us 
vivid and true as the depressing presentation made by the 
students of sweatshop suffering and bidustrial woe in the 
great labor centers. 

Is it any wonder that the ordinary villager, unlearned in 
the mysteries of immigration movements, quickly comm 
to the conclusion that there’s a screw loose somewhere? 

Carry this Mtudy In eontradietio * a step farther. A 
leading fanner in the famous Elgin dairy district declared 
to the writer: 

14 I’m just about discouraged and ready to quit the farm 
at the very moment when 1 ought to be making the most 
money. Why? Because I can’t get labor that can be 
depended on. This seem* strange to me when there are 
lot* of men out of work in the big manufacturing centers. 
1 can't reconcile tho existence of the bread line*, made 
up of able-bodied men in the big cities, with the lines of 
empty bins in my bam and in thousands of other bams 
throughout the great dairy country of the Middle West 
where these plants are run at part rapacity because of the 
undependable labor supply. 

“The riddle is beyond me. I give it up. If somebody 
doesn't find a practical solution of the problem before long, 
however, I'll be forced to give up farming. My predica¬ 
ment la typical of that faced by thousands of so-called 
independent formownere wherever dairying is the main 
line of agriculture. 

14 Here b what 1 am up against: I have now reached a 
ripe middle age. The beat working years of my life have 


been devoted to the careful building of a big plant for milk 
production. Of course 1 had to begin on a comparatively 
small scale, not only because of lack of capital but also 
because my land was not In shape at the start to carry a 
large herd. The job always ahead of me was that of stead¬ 
ily increasing the efficiency of my plant, the productiveness 
of my land and the size of my dairy herd. 

“This meant tilling and draining, converting low and 
wet ground into the richest and rooet productive soil on 
the farm, equipping the whole farm with a full and wrll- 
a it tinged system of fencing, putting up modern barn* and 
niloe, and instituting a thorough and complete system 
of crop rotation calculated to push the productiveness of 
•vary field of the farm to a higher point with each round of 
rotation. Perhaps more important than ail this, it also in¬ 
volved my own education as a specialist in milk production. 

“When I began this big job of carefully upbuilding a 
large farm plant for the economical production of milk 
two factors were immensely in my favor: First, hired help 
was comparatively plentiful; and it was good help. You 
could depend on it. My hired hands were mainly the Bonn 
of the smaller farmers in the township. Generally 1 knew* 
their fathers; and the young men usually had a reasonable 
sense of responsibility, would live up to their agreements, 
and would not quit without fair warning. Second, my 
mm were growing up in the bumneas.' 9 

Tho Dairy farmer's Tatm of Worn 

-rpHESE conditions enabled me to crowd the farm and 

J- keep it going at pructically maximum capacity. Keep¬ 
ing a dairy herd and following a well-ordered system of crop 
rotation mean a rapid increase of aoil fertility. The result 
was that practically every year brought the temptation 
to add to the size of my herd. The farm was able to pro¬ 
duce more corn and roughage each year and, therefore, to 
carry more cow*. Every manufacturer knows that the 
way to get the moat out of hia plant b to run It at prac¬ 
tically full cape city; so I found my operations constantly 
enlarging. 

“ Then come a change. My sons reached the age when 
they married and became farmowners themselves. Thb 
forced me to operate my farm wholly with hired help. 
Where do I find myself to-day? I am decidedly older; I 
cannot do the hard manual work I did when building up 
this plant. Theoretically 1 do not need to do it. My time 
can be more profitably employed in doing the beadwork 
for the farm, in superintending it* operations, and in giving 
special attention to the marketing end of the business. 

“ I am precisely in the position of a manufacturer who 
Btarted out with little skill, a few tools and a email shop, 
and has developed himself into a capable executive; who 
is roaster of every process involved in his particular kind 
of production. Then, too, I find myself with u highly 
perfected plant on my hands, one that has been carefully 


developed and la now capable of turning out a big volume 
of product on a well -ordered, economical and efficient basis. 
Inevitably my overhead charge* have increased along with 
the product!veneua of my plant. The farm is worth much 
more money now than when I began, but the taxes are 
immensely increased; so b the upkeep, and so are all the 
expenses a manufacturer would term overhead charges. 

M So far. everything in the situation b fine—at least, an 
outsider would so consider it; but right here the color of 
the prospect change*. It begins to shade into a deep blue. 
Why? Because I find myself standing in the shin* of a 
manufacturer, with a large and efficient plant, who cannot 
get men to do the manual work required to turn out his 
product in u dependable volume. This b not merely a 
matter of wagm. Every dairy farmer in this section of the 
country has to pay wage* that are dangerously near to 
being prohibitive of profits, if he gets any help at nil. 

“A good, steady farm hand round here can command 
thirty-live dollars a month the year round/ Occasionally 
you can find one who receive* forty dollar* a month. Those 
who are not quite topnotchers get thirty dollars. And 
what do they receive besides this cash compensation? If 
single they receive the same food and housing the farmer 
gives himself and his family; their laundry; and very fre¬ 
quently the keep of a driving horse. If the hired hand b 
married, and bis wife Is not regularly employed, he and his 
family are given the rent of the tenant house on the prem¬ 
ises, and the use of just os large a garden patch as he will 
cultivate; his firewood, in case there is timber on the farm; 
all the milk he need* for family use, which generally means 
the milk of one cow; and all the eggs and chickens needed 
for the family. That a precisely the arrangement I know 
exists between s certain farmer in Sugar Grove Township. 
Kane County, Illinois, and his hired hand. 

“In addition to this, all extra help for harvesting, 
threshing and silo filling b boarded by tbe wife of the hired 
hand ot a price that pays her a fair profit for her labor. 
Also, tbe wife of the hired hand mines the poultry on halve*, 
she doing the work of looking after the fowl* and the farmer 
furnishing the feed. In many case* tbe hired band who 
has a family is allowed a bog for pork und a half of a beef 
for winter-meat supply. In other words about the only 
things the hired hand with u family has to buy, as a rule, 
are clothing and personal luxurip*. Where the wife of tbe 
hired hand takes the position of cook in the home of the 
farm owner, the compensation i* generally about forty- 
live dollars a month for the two. which would mean thirty 
dollar* for the man and fifteen dollar* for the woman. 

" In some case* this joint wage in fifty dollars. Of course 
there are instances that run below those figure*; but I am 
talking about the customary compensation of a hired hand 
who has a good reputation and whose services are held by 
the community to be entirely desirable. Bitter experience, 
however, has taught me that the available supply of farm 
help to-day is as freakish and undependable os a village flirt. 
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know nothing cl**?. They are accustomed to long hour* and obtainable was more than two hundred miles farther on. 

Hhort wage*. Thin would require an additional fore of four dollars and 

41 Why is it. then, that the American farmowner finds u half each, 
himself unable to operate his farm factory at anything like After exploding this bomb in the comp of his charge*, the 
full capacity because he cannot obtain competent help, guide made an arrangement with the railroad agent by 
while at the same time the farm immigrant from the Old which the immigrants could remain in the station that day 
World, with at least the fundamentals of a farm education and the following night; and then he set out to scour the 
behind him, is standing in the dty bread line ujid feeling city for any stray chances that might lead to the tempo- 
the grip of actual hunger? I look at the farms round me rary employment of some of the men. Meantime the 
and see almost all their owners in the 
same predicament; but that la not all 
1 see. 1 

“A little to the west of me is a splen- 
did farm, owned by a hired hand who 
was with me for several years in the ear- 

lier part of my farm experience. It Is { 

well equipped. 

of me is another farm, owned by a man 
who worked for mr a latrr; and 1 
think be <>*•* nothing on In other 

ports o? this country arc Uo more * JkWL WL 

who were hired hands on my farm, 
have farm* of their own. 

Uttle or no encumbrance on the property. A 

" I know tbw# men intimately, and I | gr 

other ~ 

effort they could have accumulated e*j K W SH 

much projK-rty as following HL 

work to appren- Uf j 

tired themselves when they become farm A ^ 

bands. Tlvere are few of the older farm- -- ^ 
cannot check 

up the listof their former hired hands and _ 

find just as high a percentage sue- ** _ kF w 

awful farmowners among them as 1 can. ^ * *'■* ~ ‘ "SSp “ABOUT two years ago I chanced to 

M Keeping all thewe facta dearly in ^ « (S catch sight of a young Dane who 

mind, is it strange that the bread line Jj * *T^ bud recently arrived. 1 nabbed him ho¬ 
of husky foreigner* at the industrial I- — fore he could get away and put him at 

cmlent la a BUndiw myntwy to m> and i.~. .f u. ,i«.„ c... I. "«* on my poorwl and (unaUmt farm - 

to almost every other farmowner In the 1 call it ray primary. The Dane* are 

country? Do you wonder wo farmers feel that them has bewildered alien* at the railroad station went into un wonderful farmer* and they can handle a dairy in a way 
been a consistent miscarriage of Immigration, with even all-day session on the subject of ways and means. to make the average American blush, 

worse result* to the immigrant than to the farmer? 1 am It was found there was enough money in the group to “Ordinarily he would have been advanced the next year 
not a student of sociology’ and I am comprehensively pay the fare of seventy-five hands to the destination where to one of my intermediate farms not the poorest, and by 
ignorant of immigration statistics; but it seems decidedly work was to be bad. The man who hod money' enough to no means the best; but lie dill so well 1 was forced by 
dear to me that the machinery of distribution is fatally pny the fare of a brother, a coudn or a close friend, who circumstance* to jump him clear over the intermediate 
weak when it comes to the buslnm of placing the ogri- was without funik. agreed to divide his entire capital in grades and put him at the top, on the best farm of all. This 
cultural immigrant from the Old World where he belongs— tins way as far as it would go. An understanding wo* ulso came about berausc the tenant on that farm had made and 
on the ©oil instead of in the factory, the shop, th* mine, or readied that those having no money of their own. and no saved »o much money he wua ready to step into the farm- 
live streets of a big dty. 90 brother or cousin able to advance the individual railroad owner class; so 1 slipped the young Done into hi* place 

fore of four dollars and a half, would lie left behind to shift and allowed the Swede to go and buy a farm. The Dane 
Tho Rumanians' Hard-Luck Story for themselves a* best they could. will probably average a net annual profit, above his living. 

Again the guide returned, with the report that no work of from two thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars a year 

T HIS man does not apeak a* an belated individual, but of any kind was to be found. Invariably the instinct of the for the next five year* if I am able to Kohl him that long. 

as the representative of u large class. His problem is alien in a situation of this kind is to return to his original “Meantime 1 am constantly on the lookout for fresh 
the problem of the American farmowner at large. There starting-point. Consequently, instead of deriding to walk immigrant blood for the primary furm and the intermediate 
are thousand* of American farmowners who stand in thi* some twxi hundred and twenty-five mile* to the section farms. These men make good so regularly, so dependably, 
man's shoe* and who will exclaim: where the harvest had not been complet«Mi, the twenty that there is no use in figuring on keeping them as hand* or 

“That farmer hits the nail squarely on the head; his remaining Rumanian* promptly started to walk about share tenant* for more than a few years. You can’t hold 
predicament i* my own. 1 couldn't d«sscrlbe my situation eight hundred mid seventy-live miles back to Cleveland, them down. They’re worker* and they’re thrifty- regular 
more accurately than he ha* described it in stating his They had friend* there who spoke their own tongue, and born farmer*. Just so soon ns they have a chance to adjust 
own outlook to-day l M their onp thought wo* to reach these compatriot*. Twenty their Old World skill and experience to American condi- 

Whero doc* the machinery of immigrant distribution fall oddly dreaaed aliens, chattering in a strange tongue and tions, and also learn to do business in our language, they 
down? Why b» it that the incoming alien, accustomed to equipped with sticks and bundle*, did not prove a welcome take the hit in their teeth and make a run for a form of 
farm lalwr in the Old World, folks to reach hi* natural ike- sight to the farmers’ wives along the line of march. Doors their owrn. 

tination on the American farm and find* himself, instead, were shut against them and farm dogs were encouraged to “Some farmowner* round here try to hold them by extra 
in the factory or the mine? do their utmost. inducement* after they have reached that point of their 

Let us taka another dip into this perplexing medley of A* a result of the mistake of marching in a body, they development. That doesn't pay. Instead, I spend more 
contrast* and throw on the screen two more pictures from secured little to eat except in towns and villages, where the time looking for fresh alien blood to keep the farms going, 
the reel of actual experience. authorities generally supplied them with coarse food and I know that in just about so many years the greenest lured 

One fall morning three Rumanians made a timid a night’s lodging, and then saw to it that they moved on. band in my employ will be ready to buy a farm. When 
appearance at the offices of the Immigrant*' Protective Before they had gone far. however, the law of the sur- I’m tired of running my farms I II sell out to these men. 
League in Chicago. Their clothe* hung in tatter* and rival of the fitt«t began to separate them into smaller Until then my problem will be to keep up the supply of 
their shoe* were practically without soles. They could not groups. The strongest and beat-shod pushed on ahead as alien recruit*. 1 prefer to get a green immigrant and start 
speak a word of English, but every' fine of their haggard un advance guard. Those who were leas vigorous followed him as a hired hand, and then advance him to a share 
fare* and every thread of their ragged clothing told a at a more leisurely jmcc, while the weaklings and the tenant. 


Hired Hond—and of the alien hand at 
that. These husky immigrants came to 
servo and remained to own. There is 
hardly a poor farmer among them. 

“1 happen to own a dozen or more 
farms right round here, to which I give 
personal supervision, operating them 
either with hired help or on a share basin. 
A* a rule there i* an immigrant on every 
one of these farms. 1 keep a sharp eye 
out for the incoming immigrant. It 
doesn't matter how green helslf he looks 
right; und he generally doc*. 1 nab him 
for a hired man or tenant. There i* keen 
competition tor him. because thi* i* u 
town of retired farmers; and those who 
hava not already sold their farm* to 
former hired men are after the alien* for 
hand* or tenant*." 


1 
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“Sometimes, however, the material is so good that it is 
safe to start the newcomer as a share tenant on a small 
farm. In the end the remit b always the umc— the green 
Immigrant become* u farmowner. If he doesn't buy a farm 
after he has teamed the American game it is because he 
finds a retired American farmer who will take cash rent for 
his farm at a price that will make its ownership of no 
advantage. This occurs more frequently than one would 
Imagine. 

" All this goes to show one thing there is no place where 
the immigrant who has don* farm work in the old country 
can get ahead 80 fast as he can right on an American farm. 
The title deeds to the farms of this county proTe this, and 
probably almost every other county In the Middle West 
has much the same proof to offer. The agricultural im¬ 
migrant from Germany, Denmark, Holland, Portugal. 
Austria, Northern Italy, or any other European country, 
can better afford to take a job ns a farm hand here than he 
can to go on the pay roll of a mine, a shop or a factory at 
the highest wages on record for unskilled lubor in those 
lima. 

“Now, in view of ibtsc facts, why is it that we get only 
an occasional stray from this class of immigration, while 
the mines, the mill* and the shops get the most of them? 
And can't something be done to change this? If every 
farm-trained immigrant who come* to America could be 
brought straight here to the Land of the Hired Hand, we 
could not only make farming a different thing but we could 
change the industrial bread line so that you couldn’t 
recognise it; for, instead of huving a starving string of dty 
bread caters, wo should have thi» same men in a line of 
bread producers. 

“That’s the way this immigrant problem looks to a 
country banker and farmowner. Hut don’t forget to answer 
the question: What can be done to plucc the agricultural 
immigrant on the American farm, 
w here be Is needed, where lie will 
prosper as ho cannot prosper any¬ 
where else, and where he’ll shortly 
own his farm as sure as grass grows 
and mater runs?" 

Set these two pictures side by 
side the twenty Rumanian immi¬ 
grants starting to walk from Topeka 
to Cleveland, because they had been 
went on a wild-goose chaw by a labor 
agent, and the Land of the Hired 
Hand, where experience ha* taught 
the natives that the immigrant 
farm hand i* prcdimtined and fore¬ 
ordained to become a farmowiver. 

Hath these pictures are authentic 
and both are typical. 

Imporfoct Machinery 

W HEN Mia* Grace Abbott, the 
competent head of the Immi¬ 
grant*’ Protective League, related 
the tragic experience of the Ru¬ 
manians she mas asked whether 
that was an exceptional occurrence. 

“No," she answered. “In the main it is typical of a 
common run of experiences. Generally not so many men 
are involved and the distance the disappointed and 
■tranded aliens walk back is not so great; but the essential 
feature* are constantly repeated—a wild-goose chase after 
field labor, ending in disappointment and a weary return. 

“ Do you think anybody mill ever be able to pry loose 
from dty environments one of those twenty Rumnnian* 


who started to walk hack to Cleve¬ 
land? Never! Those who sur¬ 
vived the ordeal of the traveling 
bread line will stick to the dty to 
the end of their days, no matter 
how many hardship** they have to 
put up with there. They are per¬ 
manently eliminated a* farm-hand 
prospect*. One such misadven¬ 
ture in the farm field is enough 
for a lifetime." 

Who was to blame for this tragic 
miscarriage of immigrant distri¬ 
bution? The Cleveland labor 
agent had sent a guide with the 

party. This was a substantial in¬ 
dication of good fuith. The Topeka 
correspondent had, according to 
an investigation, acted in good 
faith in aying that many men 
were needed for the harvest and 
could co'umand good wuges; but 
he did not back his statement 
with a bond a deposit, or any 
other form of definite obligation. 

Before these men arrived on the #>•*«#* ouu •• rmrm *•««*# u draao 

scene an unexpected army of 

men who did not have so far to travel stepped in and It b a horse that cannot pull it* load, because it is not 
cleaned up the work in that immediate locality. hooked up to the cart; It is a delivery system dial does 

The labor agent had been willing to take a chance that not deliver, because its conveyor* do not extend to the 
the men mould be employed at the end of their long jour- point of destination. 

ney; his Topeka correspondent had taken the chance tbat This is not the fault of the men who are doing their best 
the need of men would still exist when they arrived. Both to make an inadequate, dismembered and uncoordinated 
had acted with lea* responsibility In shipping a carload of mechanism do the work that demands an efficient, nation- 
human bring* nearly halfway arro** the continent than wide system. At present the Federal machinery far this pur¬ 
pose is known h* the Division of In¬ 
formation, and is concerned with ull 
immigrants, not merely those whose 
natural destination is the farm. 
Though the New York office of thi* 
division i* designated as a branch, 
it is evidently the main works, so 
far a* active effort to connect the 
alien farm hand with the American 
farm is concerned. Active i* hardly 
the right adjective in this connec¬ 
tion, however; passive would prob¬ 
ably be tbe more descriptive term. 


Mfri.n hi*» <t»r 

Irul# Jtrmmt. Whmrm ihm Mamrt far Jmmtgrmnts Arm 
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they would have boon obliged to assume in shipping a 
carload of sheep—and tbe immigrants were more Mptaa 
than the sheep would have been. Federal Lawn would have 
compelled the humane treatment of the sheep; and so 
would public sentiment. 

Thi* focuses our study of the amazing contradiction* of 
the agricultural-immigrant situation in thb country to the 
genera! conclusion that the existing machinery for placing 
the arriving alien farm hand on 
the farm, where he will fuliill his 
natural destiny- to say nothing 
of meeting an urgent demand on 
the port of the greatest industry 
in America—is about as adequate 
to the task in hand as one of tbe 
original tall-gran* local telephone 
systems of Kansas would be to 
meet the modern telephone re¬ 
quirement* of New* York, Boston. 

Philadelphia and tbe entire 
Atlantic waboard. 

This is no reflection on the 
energy and the conscientiousness 
of the Federal agents at present 
in charge of this work. The bat 
telephone operator in tbe world 
cannot give you u talking connec¬ 
tion with a point to which the 
wires of the system do not reach; 
nor can six or eight man. no mat¬ 
ter how competent or devoted, do 
the work of six or eight hundred. 

In a word the Federal madtioery 
for performing this important 
function of the National Govern¬ 
ment is hopelessly inadequate.* 


Law and R*d Tap* 

AS DICTATED by a variety of 
repressive influence, including 
legal handicaps and those imposed 
by red-tape rulings and the conserv¬ 
atism inherent in the atmosphere 
of governmental service, this divi¬ 
sion is certainly not slandered when 
it* attitude is described as passive 
rather than active. This repression, 
however, is not at all to the liking 
of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, the Chief of thu Division of Information, or 
the head of the New York branch—far from itl Their own 
official reports are sufficient to convict these public servant* 
of an energetic desire to do things with an efficiency that 
would measure up to tbe standard of results required in a 
progressive commercial institution. 

There is every reason to believe that theee officials are 
anxious to place the arriving alien who is accustomed to 
fannwork on the American farm, where he will be worth 
moat to himself and to his new country, instead of per¬ 
mitting him to become a permanent economic misfit 
through being captured by the lubor scout* of tbe mills, 
tbe mines, tbe shops and the factories of tbe great industrial 
centers. 

A passage in the latest report of the CommUaionrr- 
Gcnrrol of Immigration throw* light on this policy of re¬ 
pression under which the work of passing the agricultural 
immigrant through the fines of the industrial picket* into 
the open country and to the farm fe performed. It reads: 

“ We cannot by law prevent our own people from flock¬ 
ing to tbs cities; nor can we under the existing system — 
in order to overcome tbe same tendency in a large majority 
of immigrants, direct them, after landing, to certain local¬ 
ities where they may remain." 

Just where the law leaves off and red tape begins, in 
forming the repressive policy of "the existing system," 
only a wizard in immigration lore can tell; but to the over¬ 
worked farmowmer, out in the Land of the Hired Hand, 
who must curtail lus operations because he cannot get 
steady labor, it looks very much as though the existing 
system needed fixing. He is inclined to feel that here is 
a branch of government service which is falling dawn on 
iU job. 

As a matter of fact, however, the wonder is that the 
Information Office, which place* an annual average of live 

(CBnUmmmd on Pagm 30) 
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BSEEy F<n)irtwime asud the Tem^Cemit 


JLuWnlfit Lighten 

t L L 1/ ^ ^ ^ j| ^ u 


H onest, what do you 

think about the little old 
game of draw? Does it 
interest you? What la there 
interestin' about it for you? 

You tell me that, and I can tell you what kind of a man 
you lire. Yea, I ran! I can tell you how you treat your 
family, and whether you're liberal with^rour church, and 
whether you're scared about dyin' when you get tick and 
all them things. Sure pop I You let me set and watch 
you playin' against a bunch of the boys for just a half 
an hour awl see what you make out of the cards just the 
may they come, and you won't have to explain yourself 
none to me after that. I'll know you even if you're n 
rank stranger to me. 

Do you like a game where the white chips are a rent 
npiece, and the red ones a nickel, and the blue ones a 
dime, and it only touts you a white one to draw, and 
you can't bet more than one blue one at a time? And 
then when you catch four aces, do you like to play Just 
a red one, pushin' it out real careful, so as to lie perfectly 
safe? And when it comes round to you again with a 
couple of blues on the table, do you want to take another 
look at your hand and count 'em over to make sure, 
and then just call on what you've gut? Ur do you like 
one of these open-air games with no roof over you, so 
you’ve got a chance to play with your mind instead of 
just tile cards? Well, that unswers it. 

Me, I’d us soon set and whirl my thumbs for sport as 
to play ten-cent limit. 1 used to do it, but 1 won't do it 
nny more. I’ll play solitaire with myself first. When 
I play I want my disposition to have a plumb plenty of 
room for exercisin' itself. That's what I play for. The 
little-limit lads they play just for the winnin', don't 
they? Me. I want to play just for the game and let the 
winnin' sort of look after itself. I’ve seen 'em that 
would be fair tickled to death if they could quit at the 
end of an evenin' as much ns four bits ahead. Do you 
like that? I'd rather go broke the rest of my life than 
to have that kind of a fellin'. It ain't respectable. And 
I'll tell you another thing: The boy that invented draw, 
he never meant it to be played with a mean little limit 
on It; 1'U bet a million he didn't. He couldn't, becuuse 
if he'd hnd that kind of a mind he couldn’t have figured 
out the game at all. 

I ain't thinkin* only about poker; I'm thinkin’about 
life too. That’s the way it Is with a man’s ILfe. If he 
ploys that game cautious and scared—mostly usin' 
nothin'hut His w hite chip* what does it get him? Msbba 
he lakes in a few four-hit pieces before he's done; but 
he's played terrible shy of amusement. Can you figure 
Si's worth it? Don’t you reckon he's sort of sore when 
he comes to count up his safe little winnin's at the end 
and then thinks what he might have had? But he’s the 
only one to blame, ain't he? Yes, sir: A lad that won't 
ploy nothin' but a limit game—he's got no kick cornin' 
if he don't make nothin' decent out of the cards life 1st* 
him hold. 

It was thinkin' about Bat Whrelock that started me 
to Woodin' like this. Bat, He was u boy that didn't seem 
ever to have knew there was such a thing as a limit in the 
guine he was playin', let alone tryin' to play it that way- 
on his own account. He certainly was scornful of hta 
chips that rascal was whenever it come his bet. You 
can judge for yourself what it got him. 

Ili* showed up at Nine-Bar one mornin’ when me and 
the Boss was out in the lane finin’ a string of fence that one 
of the bulls had tore down. It wus the Boss that aaw him 
first when he raised up from workin’ the wire-stretcher. 

"Hello, Billy," the Boss says to roe. "Who’s that 
cornin’? Looks like some kind of n stranger." 

He’d have looked like a stranger to ’most anybody. He 
wus tidin' a little ewe-necked buckskin of the sort that 
hadn't been bred round our part of the country for the last 
ten years—lean and rough and narrow-cheated and droopin’ 
and moek-lookin’; one of the kind you can’t ever depend 
on for doin' anything except what you ain't expectin' 'em 
to do. Save me from a pony that nets meek! He’s worse 
than a meek man. And Bat, he wax set tin' humped down 
in the saddle, all dusty and discouraged, with his head 
bangin'. One sioeve of his shirt hnd been ripped off some¬ 
how, and there was a big piece gone out of the near leg of 
his pants; and besides, I could see his hair slickin' up out 
of a big hole in the top of his hat. Anybody could tell he 
hadn't been doin' It just so as to get ventilation; Old Man 
Trouble had dnnr it for him. He had an old tarp bed hung 
on back of his saddle. That couldn't mean but ono thing: 
He was foot-loose and driftin' round huntin' him a Job. 
He sure needed it. You could have bought his whole outfit 
for a ten-dolUr bill with considerable change cornin' to you. 

“ He don't seem so awful prepos*c»in’ to me, Billy." says 
the Boss. " If you was me, would you hire him?'’ 
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"I wouldn't hire what he's got with him," 1 says; "but 
it’s too soon to tell about the man yet. Let’s wait and sec. 
Mebbe he'll look better when we get a sight of him." 

He didn't though. He rode up to the gate at the foot of 
the lane and tried to open the bar by loanin' down from his 
saddle. That’s a horrible rnrulii trick when you're Tidin' 
a cwo-necked buckskin with them meek manners. While 
he wad unbalanced that way with his feet loose in the 
stirrups, his pony give a nasty quick squeal and a quick 
hump and pitched him plumb over the top of the gate bot¬ 
tom aide up, and then whirled round and went lopin' back 
off up the trail toward Lusk. 

It must have jounced him a good bit when he Lit, because 
he set right there where he was for a minute without tryin* 
to move. It had mude him mad, too. because he started in 
to swear; but before he could get the first word out a fit 
of the hiccups caught him and broke it off in the middle. 
He started it again, but it was just the same way. It 
seemed os if that mode him madder yet and he tried it two 
or three more times; but be didn't have a bit of luck. 
He'd commence a blazin’ hot cusword and it would turn 
out nothin' but a shrill hiccup. It was right comical 
w atehin* him. After he’d made a few more trie* be got real 
interested and absorbed with it. He’d go at it fierce and 
hard and then he'd go at It cautious and easy, sort of 
experimentin’ with different ways; but it wus all the same 
thing. He seemed to have forgot all about us; but pretty 
soon he looked up and give a sheepish grin. 

"Take your time, friend," gays the Boss- "There’s no 
rush. I know what you want anyway. You want work- 
When you're able you might tell me what you can do. 
Have you had any experience with homos?" 


" Ex-pup-pcrionce with 
horses r»yBBat>Bettin'spnui- 
dled out there on the sand. 
"Dud-didn't you one me ar¬ 
rivin' here?" 

The B<x» laughed at him and walked up a little closer, 
lookin' him over, and Bat got up and pushed his old hat 
back so it could get & good night of his face. It had 
a week's bristles on it, and the cheeks were mink in 
some round the middle und high over the bones, with 
yeam and years of sunburn and wrathcr-wrinkles. Hi.i 
face didn't amount to much till you saw hb eyes. There’s 
only one kind of man that’s got that kind of eyes ami 
he's the kind you can tie to. They weren’t pretty, but 
they were on the level, lookin’ straight out without n 
•quint nor u shift. 

"Well," says the Boas, "by the look of your l>oots 
you’ve certainly rode some since they were new. Where¬ 
abouts?" 

"Everywhere," says Bat, "from Montumi to Chi¬ 
huahua, and everything from pack burro* to man-killer*.” 
He'd got over his hiccup* -by now and lie was talkin' 
earnest. " I can ride anything a man can straddle." he 
says. "Don’t you judge by what that gloat-eyed buck¬ 
skin done to me. You let me show you. 1 cun break 
anything that's got four feet under him and when I get 
him broke he's gentle—see? If you've got horse* to 
break you try me." 

" I’ve got some horsw to break," the Boas says. "A 
carload of ’em- good oiww -that I want to take back 
to Ohio to sril. I want 'em broke so their temper* ain't 
hurt, I need somebody to help. It ain’t everybody 
that cun do it. I don't know He was studying the 

Bat boy up and down real careful. " It's takin' chanoi*. 
I don't know anything about you hut what I cun aw, 
and I think a lot of my horses. No offense! The way 
your luck has left you lookin', it's sort of like pushin' 
ouL a stack of blues on a busted flush; hut—I'Ll bet 'em. 
You can stay if you want to." 

You wouldn't have thought that lad could blush 
under all that sunburn of his; but he did hlushcd clear 
up to his hair and dear down the back of hb neck, lickin' 
lib tongue over his lips and starin' straight at the Boss' 
eyes. I thought he was goin’ to say Homethin' about 
how grateful he was; but lie didn'L He never said a 
word. I liked him better for koepin' still. 

Ho was a wixard with the horse*. That part's all 
right. I ain't tailin' you about that part. I'm toilin' you 
about Bat. After wo’d watched him work the first 
roomin' with the brakin', it w us plumb easy to see how 
he was goin’ to make out with it; but the man don’t 
livp that could have figured on the rest of it. That’s 
the part I’m getlin* at. 

Ho was certainly good at the horse job. He could take 
the very worst of 'em and win the heart right out of 
it in a half an hour. But he didn't seem to get the boys 
to lovin'him. That wax sort of curious to me. It wasn't 
on account of his looks. A bunkhouse in the cow country* 
ain't often what you'd call a beauty show. Red McGee 
with hb bowlegs, and Black's Jim with Ids comical cock¬ 
eyes, and me with my hook nose and this senr across my 
forehead we didn’t have nothin' much on Bat for looks. 
It wasn't that. The feelin' was somethin* a body couldn’t 
hardly locate. I expect it was Bat's fault most of it. He 
didn't seem to want to help 'em a speck to get acquaints! 
with him. He stayed too strange. That don't do, docs it? 
It wasn't so had in the day when we wax at work; but 
round the bunkhouse after supper it's different. A man's 
pretty near got to be friendly then. But wasn’t, I can't 
think of anything in particular he done—it was what 
lie didn't do. He didn’t ever help himself to anybody's 
tobacco, nor ho didn't ever offer to take a hand In the 
seven-up, nor he didn't ever have a word to aay about the 
girls—nothin' at all like that. He’d just set on the edge of 
hb bunk back there away from the light till early bedtime 
and then he'd roll In. It wouldn't have been so bad for a 
couple of nights or so; but he kept it up till it commenced 
to make the boys sort of hostile. 

He kept it up till the first pay day. That was three 
weeta after he eoroe. You know what we started that 
night. In between when everybody was broke wn stuck to 
pitch and Jack and fan, to keep things from going dead on 
ux; but pay days there was sure to he a couple come over 
from Rawhide, and one or two up from down the creek, for 
a little spell of draw. It wouldn't he nothin' but ten-ccnt 
limit. There wasn’t any of the boys so terrible fond of it, 
only for a change to break the lonwjometieua. You'll do 
lots of things when you're lonesome. 

Well, that night wax the first time Bat seemed to come 
awoke. The game hadn’t more than got started till he 
moved over from the edge of hb own bunk and set down 
on the edge of mine where lie coaid mat: hut lie didn't ask 
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to h© |pt in. Red McGee was hankin', and pretty soon he and then Eat laid down a straight little 

give the extra chip* in the dgnr box a rattle, lookin' heart flush, deuce to six! Sufferin'Peter! 

round at Bat. He’d held up them three and he'd filled 

"Why don't you buy a few?*' says Red. "They're twice in the middle! Did you ever see the 

cheap." It wns n kind of a mean way he said it; but Bat like? 

just shook Hie head. It kind of unsettled Red's mind; »the fj 

41 You ain't religious, are you?" mays Hed. "You sure very next hand Bat finished cleanin' him. 
don't look it." Skinned him right down to the table! It 

4 * If I was,” says Bat, 4 * I 4 d sure lose my religion at that tickled roe even if it had coat roe ten. Red 
game." wasn't tickled though. He acted just liko 

•' What's the matter with this game that it don’t suit be always does when anybody puts it over 
you?" Red says. him, makin' a noisy dunce of himself and I 

M Pennies ami nickels and dime©!" says Bat. "I'd as lief tryin’ to pick a fuss. 
get mine by bein' a cripple with a tin cup on the street." "You oughtn't ever to play for nothin' ^k 

M 0b!" says Red. "The game ain’t big enough for the but pennies," says Bat when Rod's talk 
gentleman, boys." He commenced to finger his stack sort got tedious. "Or else you ought to set J^k 

of wishful. He hadn't any business in a real game. Red your brand on the cards so you'll know 
hadn't. Did you ever know a real bow-legged man that 'em." 

could show good judgment at draw? But he didn't accm They couldn't be friends after that, could 

uble to keep out of one every chance he got. 41 Mebbe we they? It don't take so awful much to start 
can accommodate you some," he says to Bat. " VI'hat do a grudge, does it? They certainly bad one 
you want?" started, and it wouldn't be so easy to stop WJ, 

*' Pots," says Bat, " Make the whites a dollar and table because neither one of 'em would want to * \ i 

stakes." And with that he moved up and pulled out ha stop It. A m<«» of men-folku ha* always w W 

money. Forty dollars he hod, and he bought with all of it got to have some kind of a grudge gain'; if 
right on the jump. it ain't one thing it’s another. No. sir; them 

"Look outl" says Red. "I wouldn't do that. You’re two wouldn't ever like each other a mite. ••£*,•* c#r 0 
goin' to nwHsome now pants before next payday." No- I got to likin'Bat first-rate, though, after jt g m4m» 

body but a bow-legged man would have said that. There's aeein’ the way be played 'em that night, 
some things you can say to a man but not others; but it He’d stripped me too before we quit and he done it by 
seemed ns if Red had got Btarted bein’ nasty and couldn't playin' 'em. That didn’t make roe mad. Anybody that 
quit. If I'd been Bat, Red and me would have hod some can take my money away from me at draw is welcome to 
more conversation right there; but Bat just took a alow it; sometimes I can even he right fond of him for doin' it 
look at him out of hia straight eyes and started sortin' if be don't act the butcher too much about iL Bat had 
his stack. done it dean and he'd made me feel real sociable toward 

The playin’ didn't start half as swift aa it wound up. him by it. 

There wus five of us stayed in, and the deal went six I couldn't help feelin’aorry for Red, though, next momin* 

hands before anybody caught anything he wanted to open when he come to me and tried to borrow some money off of straight. lie was a considerable time workin’ round to it 
on. Then Red dragged down all those whites w ith three roe. He'd got over bein' sore by then, but he was lookin' 
queens I dealt him, just because none of us would stay, right worked-up and worried. 

He pulled the chips in with one of those insultin' laughs of "Billy." he says, 
his, as if he'd won ’em by playin'. That's what 1 never did 
like about a man like him - winnin' a little always make© 
him ao terrible cocky, and losin’ a little always makes him 

so tnrrihle sore. you see that Bat boy Lakin' mine too? He deprived me of 

"Why." Bays Red, "I can buy me a swallowtail suit every bit I had. I couldn’t lend nobody nothin'." 
with this, can’t 1?" He made a miserable kind of a sound in his throat, with 

I certainly wouldn't have said it. And that was when his eye* lookin’ real pitiful. "I don't know whatever I’m 
the swift part begun. It was Red's deal, and the first card goin' to do," lie says. "I've just got to have it. I didn't 
he pitched to Bat fell fuce up. I guess he didn't do it on figure on loshi*. And now. what am I goin' to do?" 
purpose. It was nothin’ hut the deuce of hearts anyway. I couldn't help it. could I? It did seem kind of unfair. 

Rat faced the next one himself—the four, and the next though, when the very next person 1 run against was Bat, 
one too —the six. 

•'Shucks!" he says 

picked up the other 

opencil with three 

treys. Hat looked ^vV V4 *jV M' ^ A. 

grinned. "You, 

Hilly:" he nays. 

"What you doin’? 

Darned if 1 don’t 
draw with you just 
for lurk " And Rrd 

kept in. too. with the 
other two I ay in' 
down. 

I did n’t help my 
treys, so 1 let it go by 
me. Hat had dre* 
tvfco card* and he 
passed, and Red l»et 
\\ couple of blues. Hr 

v. ah too i • 

I laid down and took 
a look at Red's hand. 

Act*full he had. Hat 
never flickered an 
e>e-winker; he just 
pushed out all the 
chip* hr ha«l and 
commenced ti»hin* 
through has pocket* 

for e ; W 

What would you 
have done? You'd 
have dune ju*t like 
Rrd done. What 
livin' chance did Bat 
have for better thun 
threes unlew the Old 

Nick was in the deck? 'To. T*id aim r*«« Wai WIIIIm• (D a#« m Jamck of muarnrn mm Mlmm. WmU . Mm Wmmidm 

Of course Red called ; Wmw •• r*m. *•« jtftmr ra*i M 


Beltin’ at the table in 
the hunkhousci countin' 
money. He had a bunch 
of it; he must have had 
ns much as a couple of 
hundred spread out Sn 
front of him, and he was 
enjoyin' himself fine, 
thumbin' it over and 
makin' little piles of the 
different kinds. He 
didn't quit when I come 
in; he just looked up to 
see who it was and then 
went back to what he 
wus doin'. It seemed 


It ain't likely you'll understand when 1 tell you," he 
*. "because it ain’t likely you've been through it the 
I was a rank fool last night- I needed way I have. It's nothin' in the world, Billy, but playin' a 
that muney bud. Say, you can't slip me twenty till next limit game that’s made me like I am. It's lost mn every- 
month, can you? I've just got to have it." thing I’v© wanted that I ever stood any chance of winnin* 

"Gee whi*, Redf" I says. "Why, how can I? Didn't in my life, and it never won me a thing but a mcsi cf regrets. 

Can you sense that?" 

"Can I?" wb I- "Yew, indeedy!" I couldn't, but I 
said that so as to coax him to go on. "And yet you aeein 
horrible lucky," I says. 

"Lucky?" he says after me slow and steady, lin'd got 
his knife out of his pocket and was startin’ to whittle thin 
little shavin's off the edge of the table, drawin' ’em wit 
slim and long as hairs. "Lucky?" he says. "No. Nobody 

can play in luck after 
it's too late. And 
nobody can play in 
luck so long as he 
plays a limit game. 
+. It don't matter w hut 

I he wins, he'll know 

he’d have won more 
the other way; ami 
if he loses he'll know 
he might have won 
if the limit had been 
off. No. air I The 
only way in the world 
to play any kind of a 
game—if you go into 
iL at all —is to he 
willin' to atake all 
you've got when the 
time comas. I guesa 
I know! 1 played a 
limit game with my 
wife, holdin' out on 
her like u man will for 
fear of lettin'her gel 
too much of a hold. 
Mebh^ I kind of 
saved myself aoroe- 
my foot pride and 
that kind of thing: 
but I lust my wife 
by it. I wa* in a fair 
way to amount to 
somethin', but it all 
went ju*t because 1 
was scared to risk 
takin' the limit off. 
It showed roe after it 
was too late. It ain’t 
any use now; but I 
sure found out that 
the only way in this 
world to play for any¬ 
thing you want is to 
Mmmm PlmymM If TOI* be willin' to gO after 

it with all you’ve 
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got-to be millin’ to push every lust chip to the middle of 
the table. It don't make a bit of difference what it ia: If 
you get a hand you want to play, play it!" 

He Wife awful serious about it; but it was the funny part 
that struck me moat- him lookin’ the way he did and then 
talkin’ to righteous. 

"Yes," I says. "but it'* kind of consolin’ to a body’* 
spirit just the same to be able to do like you done last 
night once in a while.** 

He got his eye on that pack of green one* and yellow one* 
layin’ on the table. "Darn the money!" he says, and he 
raised up hi* knife and stabbed the point down through 
the mad and drove it into the board. It stuck there 
quiverin'. It was a solemn-lookin' knife with a blade the 
shape of a sword and a handle that had been carved out 
like a man's bones, with a little white ahull at the end. I'd 
never noticed one like it. But there it stuck tremblin’, 
with the skull a-grinnin' just as if it had understood! 

"There's some that wouldn't fee! that way about it," 
I says. "There's one of ’em right out there.” It was Red 
cornin' pokin' up the path from the corrals toward the 
hunkhouse with hi* hands in his pockets and hi* head 
down, dejected as an old hound that’s been outrun by a 
coyote. "There's a man that wouldn't be fir.din' no fault 
with a little luck like yours,’’ I say*. "They say he’s got 
a wife and kid. too, somewhere out in the brush. They cun't 
get along together, I expect. He ain't ever said nothin* 
about it; It's the only thing he's ever kept his mouth shut 
about; hut it's been sort of talked round. They say he 
sends her money. H«* tried to riffle twenty off of mo this 
roomin'. Yes, six; I’ll bet he'd enjoy a little of your luck 
real well.” 

"That so?” says Bat. He had his eyes on Red. "That 
so?" he says again kind of to himself, and his eyes com¬ 
menced to narrow down to a couple of cold slit*. "That 
so?" be says. That time he talked as If he'd forgot me 
bein' round. But then he come awake quick, pullin’ his k: ife 


up from where it was handin’ and startin' to gather up his 
money. "Come on, Billy," he says; "let's get out of here. 
I don’t want to run against that man. He riles me.” 

VBat!" I says—but then I didn't say the rest. There 
was a couple of the yellow ones he hadn't picked up. I 
thought he hadn’t noticed; but then it come glimmerin' 
into my mind. I just kept still and drilled out of the 
bunkhouse with him and down to the creek. 

That was Sunday, and the next day the Boas took the 
bunch of us ridin* off down toward the Platte to pick up 
some more of the horses he wanted that had straggled off 
through the hills. There was six of us. and we hunted the 
ground all over careful, hut wo didn't find hide nor hair of 
'em till we hit the river at Guernsey, along in the middle of 
the week. Wo heard they’d been seen lately, though, on the 
Hats up above Four-J Caflon, so we’d pick ’em up on the 
back trail. We’d start In the roomin', the Bo» said, goin* 
over through HartvilUi and Sunrise and up that way; but 
we’d stay In Guernsey overnight. 

Do you know Guernsey? Well, you ought to. It's a 
spry place, Guernsey b; and up at the end of the street ia 
Rctcher’s. The Log Cabin, Fletch calls It. and he's got it 
full up with all kinds of different things bones and horns 
and hides and stuffed critters and mineral and Indian junk, 
till there ain't hardly room for the bar. That's where 
I mostly hang out when I’m there, on account of Fletch 
bein’ an old cow-man himself; and tliat'a where I pul for 
that night after supper. 

It was early yet, but Red was there ahead of me, bellied 
up against the bar all ulone. He'd been there long enough 
to get about four drinks ahead of me too. You could 
always count the number of drinks that man hod hod by 
the way ho was talkin'. By the time he'd had throe he'd 
be real sociable, and the fourth one would make him push 
his hat back and act liberal, and with six in him you could 
always look for him to get mournful with the tear* runnin' 
down beside his nose; and then a couple more would mostly 


finish him. His hat was away on the back aide of his head 
when I got there that night, and he sung out to me the 
minute I got past the door. 

"Billy, you old akeexkka!" he says. "What’ll you 
have? Fletch, set it out! It's on me. Billy's money’s no 
good to-night while I'm round.” 

That’s the way he talked; and then he slapped a yellow 
twenty down in front of him. I couldn’t have helped 
noticin’, not if I'd tried. The twenty had a dean little slit 
cut right in the middle of it, just whore Bat’s knife blade 
had stabbed through It last Sunday, up there on the table 
in the bunkhouse. I'd forgot all about what Hat hud done 
till then; but that made me remember. I wouldn't have 
thought it of Red and I’d been knowin' biro round the 
country a long time too. It didn’t make me fed good; nor 
the drink didn't help much when I took it. It needed 
another one. I bought that onn myself; and then while we 
was takin* it. Bat come in. After me it was his buy. He 
didn't invite Red; they hadn’t even noticed that each other 
was there yet so far as the sign* went; but of course the 
bottle vent down to Red's end. That was six or seven he'd 
had and he’d been gettin* 'em pretty fast. Ho pulled his 
hat forward down over his eyes, and set his chin in his 
bonds with his elbows up on the bar, and let out a windy 
groan. He'd be wipin' the too n away in a minute. That 
kind of a man don't Interest roe when he gets that way. 
1 begun to prospect with Fletch for the new*. 

"How’s things at Sunrise. Fletch?” I says. "The last 
I heard, the mines wus sort of slackened off same." 

"They keep changin'," *ayB Fletch. "Them huskies, 
they keep cornin' and goin*. It seems as if they're terrible 
hard to be suited. It’s the gruh that don't suit 'em mostly. 
Fresh meat that's what they holler for. Ain’t it ridicu¬ 
lous? Buck In their own country I reckon a bite of fresh 
meat once a year would scare them chaps' stomach* to 
death; but over here they've got to have It three time* a 
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bill. The little * 
almost over. 

"So I take leave," Hunterleys remarked as beset down 
hisemptyliqururgloaa, "of oneof my responsibilities ill life.” 

"I think I’d like to remain a sort of half ward, please," 
Felicia objected." in case David doesn't treat me properly." 

" If he doesn't,” Hunterleys declared, "he will have me 
to answer to. Seriously, I think you young people arc very 
wise and very foolish and very much to be envied. What 
does Sidney say about it?” 

Felicia made a little grimace. She glanced round, hut 
the tables near them were unoccupied. 

" Sidney b much too engrowu*! in hb mysterious work to 
concern himself very much about anything," she replies!. 
" Do you know that he ha* been out all night two nights 
this week already, and he is making no end of preparations 
for to-day?" 

Hunter ley* nodded. 

"I know that ho is very busy just now,” he assented 
gravely. " I must come up and tAlk to him this afternoon." 

"We left him writing," Felicia said. "Of course he 
declare* that he i* working for his beloved newspaper, but 
I am not sure. He scarcely ever goes out in the daytime ut 
nil. What can he have to write about? David’s work b 
strenuous enough, and I have told him that if he turns war 
comwpondent again I shall break our engagement.” 

"We all have our work to do In life," Hunterley* 
reminded her, “ You have to sing in Afdn to-night, and you 
have to do yourself Justice for the sake of a great many 
people. Your brother has hi* work to do also. Whatever 
the nature of It may be, he has taken it up and he must 
go through with it. It would l>e of no use. hb worrying for 
fear that you may forget your word* or your note* to-night, 
and there is no purposcin your fretting because there may be 
danger in what he ha* to do. I promise you that so for as 
I can prevent it he shall lake no unnerewary risk*- Now if 
you like I will walk home with you young people, if I shan't 
be terribly in live way. I know that Sidney wont* to see me." 

They left the restaurant u few minutes later and strolled 
up toward live town. Hunterley* paused a* they neared a 
jeweler's *hop. 

"And now for the important business of the day I" he 
declared. " l must buy you an engagement present on 
behalf of myself and nil your guardians. Come in and help 
me choose, both of you. A girl with a new engagement ring 
should have a better hag to hang from that little finger." 

"You really are the most perfect person that ever 
breathed! ” she sighed. 

They paid their visit to the jeweler and afterward drove 
up to the villa in a little victoria. Sidney Roche was hard 
at work- Ho greeted Hunterleya warmly. 
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"Glad you’ve come up I" he exclaimed. 
"The little girl's told you the nows. I 
suppose?" 

"RatherI” Hunterleya replied. "I have been lunching 
with them on the strength of It.” 

"And look!” Felicia critd, holding out the gold bag 
which hung from her finger. "See how 1 am Swing 
spoiled! *' 

Her brother sighed. 

"Awful nuisance for me," he grumbled, "haring to live 
with an engaged couple. You two couldn't perhaps clear 
out for a little time?" he suggtwletl. "I want to talk to 
Hunterleys.” 

" We'U go and sit in the garden.” Fellcm assented. M I 
suppose I ought to rest. David shall read my score to me." 

They passed out and Roche carefully closed the door 
behind them. 

"Anything frail?" Hunter ley* asked. 

" Nothing particular," was the somewhat guarded reply. 
"That fellow Frenhofer has been up hero." 

"Frenhofer?" Hunterleys repeated interrogatively. 

" He is the only man I can rely upon at the Villa M imema.” 
Roche explained. " I am afraid to-night it's going to ho 
rather a difficult job." 

" I always feared it would be," Hunterleys agreed. 

" Frenhofer t«Ua me," Roche continued, "that for gime 
reason or Ollier their suspicions have been aroused up there. 
They are all an edge. You know the house Is full of men- 
servants. and there are to be a dozen of them an duty in the 
grounds. Two or three of these fellows are nothing marc- 
nor lew* than private detectives, and they all of them know 
what they're about or Grex wouldn’t have them." 

Hunterleys looked grave. 

"It sound* awkward," he admitted. 

"The general idea of the plot," Roche went on. walking 
restlessly up and down the room, "you and 1 haw already 
solved, and by thb time they know it in London. But 
there nrc two things they may discuw to-night that are 
of vital importance: The first is the date; the second is 
the terms of the offer to Douoille. Then, of course, more 
important perhaps than either of these is the matter of 
Douaille's general attitude toward the scheme." 

"So far," Hunterleys remarked reflectively, "wehaven't 
the slightest indication of what that may be. Douoille 
came pledged to nothing. He may after all stund firm.” 

" For the honor of hb country let us hope so," Roche said 
solemnly. "Yet I am sure of one thing: they are going to 
make him a wonderful offer. He may find himself con¬ 
fronted with a problem that some of the greatest statesmen 
in the world have had to face in their time: Shall he study 
the material benefit of his country or shall he stand firm 
for her honor?” 
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to pulp. Ho absolutely forgot ho usual dignified but “Monsieur Sir Henry,” ho explained. “an affair most 
courtcouji greeting. With mouth a little open and kn«* rcgrettahl* him happened in your room. I have allotted to 
that seemed to have collapsed he stared at this unexpected you another apartment upon the same floor. Your things 
apparition os he came into night and stared at him an he have been removed there. If you will come with me I will 
entered the hotel. Hunterleys glanced behind with a slight show it to you. It is an apartment better by far than the 
frown. The incident, inexplicable though it was, would one you have been occupying, and though it Is much larger, 
have passed at one* from his memory but that directly he the price is the same/’ 

entered the hotel he was conscious of the very similar “But what on earth has happened in my room?” 
behavior and attitude toward him of the chief reception Hunterleys demanded. 

clerk. “Monsieur," the hotel manager replied, “some poor 

He paused on his way, a little bewildered, and called demented creature, who has doubtlem lout his all, in your 
the man to him. The clerk. however, was already rushing absence found his way there and committed suicide." 
toward the office with hb coat tails flying behind him. “Found hb way Into my room?" Hunterleys repeated. 
Hunterleys crusted the floor und rang the bell for the lift. 41 But I locket! the door before I went ouL I have the key 
Directly he stepped in, the lift man vacated his place and, in my pocket." 

with his eyes nearly starting out of his head, seemed “He entered possibly through the bathroom," the 
about to make a rush for his life. manager went on soothingly. " I am deeply grieved that 

“Come back here," Hunterleys ordered sternly. “Take monsieur should lie inconvenienced In any way. This is 
me up to my room at once." the apartment I havo reserved for monsieur," he udded, 

The man returned unsteadily and with marked reluc- throwing open the door of a room at the end of the corridor, 
lance. He dosed the gate, touched the handle and the lift “It b more spacious and in every way more desirable, 
commenced to ascend. Monsieur’s clothes are already being put away." 

“What's the matter with you all here?" Hunterleys Hunterleys glanced round the apartment. It was oer- 
demanded irritably. “Is there anything w*rong with my tainlyofafarbettertypethuntheonehehadbeenaccupying, 
appearance? Has anything happened?" and two of the floor volets were already busy with his clothes. 

, “Monsieur will be well satisfied 

here, I am sure." the hotel manager 
» 2 4 continued. “May I be permitted to 

^ • - vi' offer my fdidtation* and to assure 

you of my immense relief? There 
} ^ | f n fa , was a rumor—the affair occurring 

^ in monsieur’s apartment—thnt the 

^MB /|X X i unfortunate man was yourself." 

JBB w * P - ' A L * Hunterleys wus thoughtful for a 

| S 1 £ moment. He began to understand 

V Jf s,' [j the sensation his appearance bad 

K 1 ^ I j 4fl ; caused. Other ideas, too, were 

Vv 1 d i RJiUEd crowding into hb brain. 

£ U ^ * |j " Look here. Monsieur Picard," he 

I **W. “Of course I have no objoc- 

(I H A turn to the change of rooms—that’s 

f to 

4« * B B « little more about the man you say 

I committed atticiil* in my apartment. 

. 1 to him." 

I J k . » It would be a very difficult mat - 

JI B ter, that, monsieur," he declared, 

r. .. jpflL 7 ~ “The laws of Monaco are stringent 

A B in such affairs." 

v * .gT ^B “That Is all very well," Hunter- 

y3 ” iW ^B I leys protested, "hut un- 

\fp i y ^ deretur.d what he doing in 

B _ t )) apartment, Can't 1 go in ;ust far u 

Jjf v IJP/ moment?" 

s / “Impossible, monsieur! Without 

. “ yjJ / thr permission of thecommusioncrof 

B / police no one can enter that room." 

V tf "ft V f “Then I should Uke“ Hunterleys 

persisted, "to are the commisrioiver 

W T 

J / Monsieur Picard bowed. 

* “Monsieur the commissioner bon 

' the premises without a doubt. 1 1 will 

r#« mm Mngmgmmwmt SrtiMl •« Bmhmtf mf «»•# Jilt Tmmr C mmrJtmm, •• instruct him of MonxiOUr Sir Henry’® 

desire." 

The man made a gesture, but said absolutely nothing. “I shall be glad if you will do so at once," Hunterleys 
The lift had stopped. He pushed open the door. said firmly. “I will wait for him here." 

" Monsieur's floor," he faltered. The manager made his escape and his relief was obvious. 

Hunterleys stepped out and made his way toward his Hunterleys sat on the «*dge of the bed. 
room. There lie wus brought to a sudden standstill. A “Do you know anything about this uffoir?" he asked 
gendarme wus stationed outside the door. the nearer of the two valets. 

“What the mischief are you doing here?" Hunterleys The man shook his head, 
demanded. “Nothing at all, monsieur," he answered without 

The man saluted. pausing from his labors. 

"By orders of the director of police, monsieur." “How dkl the feilow get into my room?" 

" But that is my room," Hunterleys protested. “I wish “One knows nothing," the other man muttered, 
to enter." Hunterleys watched them for a few minutes at their 

"No one is permitted to enter, monsieur," the man labors, 
replied. “A nice intelligent couple of fellows you are," be re- 

Hunterlrys stared blankly at the pmdarw. marked pteasuntly. "Come, here’s u louis each. Now 

“Can't you tell me at least what has happened?" he can’t you tell me something about the affair?" 
persisted. “1 am Sir Henry Hunterleys. That is my They came forward. Both looked longingly at the coins, 

apartment. Why do I find it locked against me?" "Monsieur," the one he had first addrewd regretted, 

“By order of the director of the police, monsieur," was "there is, indeed, nothing to be known. At this hotel the 
the pafTotlike reply. wages ore good. It b the finest situation a man may gain in 

Hunterleys turned away impatiently. At that moment Monte Carlo or elsewhere, hut if anything like this happens 
the reception derk. who downstairs had fled at hb there is to be silence. One dares not break tbe rule." 
approach, appeared, bringing with him the manager of the Hunterleys shrugged hb shoulders, 
hotel. Hunterleys welcomed the latter with an atr of relief. "All right/' h* said. "I shall in time find out what I 
“ Monsieur Picard," be exclaimed, “ what on earth b the want to know.” 
meaning of this? Why do I find my room cloeed and this The men returned unwillingly to their tasks. In a 
gendarme outside?" moment or two there was a knork at the door. The com- 

Monsieur Picard was a tall man, black-bearded, bnmacu- misskmer of police entered, accompanied by the hotel 
late in appooranre and deportment, and with manners and manager, who at once introduced him. 
voice of velvet. Yet he, too, had lost hb wonderful im- “The commissioner of police \h here, Sir Henry," he 
pcrturhabQity. He waved away the floor waiter who had announced. "He will speak with you." 
drawn near. His manner was almost agitated. The official saluted. 
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"Monsieur desire* Bomfl information?" 

"I do,*' Hunterleya admitted. "I am told that a man 
has committed suicide in my room, and I have heard no 
plausible explanation a* to how he got there. I want to see 
him. It la pooaibte that I may recognize him/' 

"The follow is already identified/’ the commusuoner of 
pojice declared. “I can satisfy monsieur's curiosity. He 
was connected with a firm of English tailors here who 
fought buaincea from the gentlemen in the hotel. He had. 
accordingly, sometime* the entrfie to their apart men ta. 
The fellow is reported to have saved a little money and to 
have visited the table*. He least everything- He came this 
morning about his huxincas as usual, but overcome by 
despair he stabbed himself—moat regrettably in the apart¬ 
ments of monsieur/’ • 

"Since you know all about him, perhaps you can tell me 
hi* name?" HunU-rley* naked. 

"James Allen. Monsieur may Tecall htm to his memory. 
He was tall and of pale complexion, respectable looking but 
a man of discontented appearance. The intention had 
probably been in his mind for some time.” 

"la there any objection to my seeing the body?” 
Hunterlcys inquired. 

The official shrugged his shoulders. 

"But. monsieur, all is finished with the poor fellow. The 
doctor has given his certificate. He is to be removed at 
once. He will be burifd at nightfall." 

"A very admirable arrangement, without a doubt," 
Hunterleya observed, "and yet I should like, as I remarked 
before, to see the body. You know who 1 am—Sir Henry 
Hunterleya. I had a message from your department a day 
or two ago which I thought a little unfair/’ 

The commissioner sighed. He ignored altogether the 
condition of Huntcrlcys' sentence. 

"It h against the rules, monsieur/' he regretted. 

"Then to whom shall 1 apply?" Hunterleya asked. 
"Because I may as well tell you at once that I am going to 
insist upon my request'a being granted. 1 will tell you 
frankly my reason. It is not a matter of curiosity at all. 
1 should like to feel a»ured of the fact that this roan Allen 
really committed suicide." 

"But he is deail, monsieur/’ the commissioner protested. 

"Doubtless," Hunterleya agreed; "but there is also the 
chance* that he warn murdered, isn’t there?" 

"Murdered!" 

Monsieur Picard held up his hands in horror. The com¬ 
missioner of police smiled in derision. 

"But, monsieur/' the latter pointed out, "who would 
take the trouhlo to murder a poverty-stricken tailor’s 
aodatant?" 

"And in my hotel too!" Monsieur Picard interposed. 

"The thing is impossible/' the commissioner declared. 

" Beyond which it la ridiculous l" Monsieur Picard added. 

Hunterleya aat quite silent for a moment. 

"Monsieur the Commissioner," he said prwmtly. “and 
Monsieur Picard, 1 recognize your point of view. Believe 
me that I appreciate it and that I am willing to a certain 
extent to acquiesce in it. At the same time there arc con¬ 
siderations in this matter which K cannot Ignore. I do not 
wish to create any disturbance or to make any statements 
likely to militate against the popularity of your wonderful 
hotel. Monsieur Picard. Nevertheless, for personal reasons 
only, notwithstanding the verdict of your doctor, I should 
like for one moment to examine the body." 

The commissioner of police was thoughtful. 

"It shall be as monsieur Mm,” he consented gravely, 
"bearing in mind what monsieur has said." he added with 
emphasis. 

Thr three men left the room and passed down the cor¬ 
ridor. The prtMfofW in front of thr closed door stepped to 
one side. The commissioner produced a key* They all 
three entered the room and Monsieur Picard closed the 
door behind them. Underneath a short upon the bod was 
Stretched the figure of a man. Hunterleya stepped up to it, 
turned down the sheet and examined the prostrate figure. 
Then he replaced the covering reverently. 

"Yea,” ha said, "that is the man who baa called upun 
me for order* f rom the English tailors. His name. I believe, 
was, as you say, Allen. But cun you tell me. Monsieur 
the Commissioner, bow it was possible for a man to stab 
himself from the shoulder downward through the heart?" 

The official extended his hands. 

"Monsieur," he declared* "it » not for us to question. 
Th« doctor ha* given his certificate/' 

Hunterleya smiled a little grimly. 

"I have always understood/’ he observed, "that things 
were managed likp this. You may have confidence in me, 
Monsieur the Commissioner, and you, Monsieur Picard. 
1 shall not tdl the world what I suspect. But for your 
private Information 1 will tell you that this man was 
probably murdered by an asuaaeun who sought my life. 
You observe that there is a certain resemblance/’ 

The hotel proprietor turned pale. 

"Murdered!" he exclaimed. "Impossible! A murder 
here! Unheard of!" 

The commissioner dismissed the whole thing airily with 
a wave of his hand. 

"The doctor has signed the certificate.” he repeated. 



"And I," Hunterleya added as he led the way out of the 
room, "am more than satisfied: 1 am grateful. So there b 
nothing more to be aid." 

XXV 

RACONMEYER stood before the window of hb room, 
looking out over the Mediterranean. Thera was no 
finer view to ha obtained from any suite in the hotel, and 
Monte Carlo had reveled all that day in the golden, trans¬ 
figuring sunshine. Yet he looked as a blind man. Hb 
ey«* saw nothing of the blue sea or the brown-auiled fish¬ 
ing boats, nor did he glance once toward the picturesque 
harbor. He saw only his own future, the shattered pieces 
of his carefully thought out scheme. The first fury had 
pained. Hb brain was working now. In her room below 
Lady Hunterleya was lying on the couch half hysterical. 
Three times she had sent for her husband. If he should 
return at that moment Draconmeyer knew that the game 
would be Up. There would be no bandying words between 
them, no involved explanations, no possibility of any 
further misunderstanding. All hb little tissue of 1ms and 
misrepresentations would crumble hoprlcwsly to pieces. 
The one feeling in her heart would be thankfulness. She 
would open her arms. Draconmeyer saw the end with 
fatal, unerring dearnem. Hia servant returned. Dracon- 
meyer waited ewgerly for his metstoge. 

"Mailamc b lying down, sir," the man announced. 
"She is very much upset and begs you to excuse her.” 

Draconmeyer waved the man away and walked up ami 
down the apartment, his hands behind hb back, hb lips 
set. He wa* face to face with a crisis'that buttled him com¬ 
pletely. and yet one that he felt to be wholly unworthy 
of hb power*. lib brain had never been keener, his sense of 
power more inspiring. Yet he had never felt more impotent. 
It was a woman's hysteria against which he hod to fight. 
The ordinary weapons were uselem. He realized quite well 
her condition and the dangers resulting from it. The heart 
of the woman was one* more beating to its own natural 
tune. If Hunterleya should present himself within the 
next few minutes not all I>raconnwycr’s ingenuity or the 
power of his millions could save the situation. 

Han* shaped themselves almost automatically in hb 
mind. He pawed from hb own apartments through a con¬ 
necting door into u large ami beautifully furnished salon. 
A woman with gray hair and white far* was lying on a 
couch by the window. She turned her head as he entered 
and looked at him questioning!)*. Her fane was fragile and 
Ivor feature* were sharpened by suffering. She looked at 
her husband almost ns a cowed but still uiTectionatc animal 
might look toward a stem master. 

" Do you feel well enough to walk as for os Lady Huntcr- 
leya’ apartment with the aid of my arm?" he asked. 

"Of course,” she replied. "Does Violet want me?” 

"She b still feeling the shock,” Diaconroeyer said. 
" I think that she b inclined to be hysterical. It would do 
her good to have you talk with her.” 


The nurse, who had been sitting by her side, assisted her 
patient to rise. She leaned on her husband's arm. In her 
other hand she carried a black ebony walking stick. They 
traversed the corridor, knocked at the door of Lady 
Hunterleya’ apartment, and in response to a somewhat 
hesitating invitation entered. Violet was lying upon the 
sofa. She looked up eagerly at their coming. 

"Linda!” she exclaimed. "How dear of you! I thought 
that it might have been Henry,” she added as though to 
explain the dbappointment in her tone. 

Draconmeyer turned away to hide hb expression. 

"Talk to her as lightly os possible/’ he whbperrd to hb 
wife, "but don’t leave her alone. I will come buck for you 
in ten minute*-" 

He left the two m<omen together and descended into the 
hall. He found several of the reception clerks whispering 
together. The concur^ had only just recovered himself, 
but the place was beginning to wvar its normal aspect. He 
whispered on inquiry at the desk. Sir Henry Hunterleya 
had just come in and had gone upeiairs, he was told. Hb 
new room was Number 148. 

"There was a note from hb wife/' Draconmeyer said, 
trying hard to control his voice. "Has lie had it?" 

"It b still here, air." the clerk replied. ” I tried to catch 
Sir Henry as he poawd through, but he was too quick for 
me. To tell you the truth/' he m*nt on. " there has been a 
rumor through the hotel that it wus Sir Henry himself who 
had been found dead in his room, and seeing him come In 
wus rather a shock for all of us." 

"Naturally," Draconmeyer agreed. "If you will give 
me the note I will take it up to him." 

The derk handed it over without hesitation. Dracon- 
moynr returned immediately to hb own apartments and 
tore open the envelope. There were only a few wnrds 
scrawled utruoa the half sheet of note paper: 

Henry, come to me, dear, ut once. I have had such a 
shock. I want to see you. Vi. 

He tore the note viciously into small pieces. Then lie 
wont back to Lady Hunterleya’ apartments. She was sit¬ 
ting up now in on my-chair. Once more at the sound of 
the knock she looked toward the door eagerly. Her face 
fell when Draconmeyer entered. 

"Have you heard anything about Henry?" she asked 
anxiously. 

"He came back a few minute* ago," Draconmeyer 
replied, "and has gone out again." 

"Gone out again?” 

Draconmeyer nodded. 

"I think that ho has gone round to the club. He is a 
man of splendid nerve, your husband. He seemed to treat 
the whole affair us an excellent joke." 

"A joke!” she repeated blankly. 

"This sort of thing happens so often in Monte Carlo," lie 
observed in a matter-of-fnet tone. "The hotel people seem 
all to look upon it as in the day's work." 

"I wonder if Henry’ bad my note?" she faltered. 

"He was reading one in the hall when I saw him,” 
Draconmeyer told her. "That would be yours, I should 
think. He left a nwwsagc at the desk that was doubtlrss 
meant for you. He hus gone on to the Sporting Club for 
an hour and w ill probably he back in time for dinner." 

Violet sat quite still for oeveral momenta. Something 
seemed to die slowly out of her face. Presently she rose 
to her feet. 

"I suppose/' she said, "that 1 am very foolbh to allow 
myself to bo upset like this." 

"It b quite natural/' Draconmeyer assured her sooth¬ 
ingly. " What you should try to do b to forget the whole 
circumstance. You sit here brooding about it until it 
become* a tragedy. Let us go down to the club together. 
We shall probably sre your husband thpre." 

She hesitated. She seemed still perplexed. 

M I wonder," she murmured, "could I send another 
ni****ge to him? Perhaps he didn't quite understand." 

"Much belter come along to the dub," Draconmeyer 
advised good-humoredly. "You ran be there yourself 
before a m«-***ge could reach him." 

"Very well." she assented. "I will bo ready In ten 

minute*.” 

Dru<\mmeyer took his wife back to her mom. 

" Did I do a* you wished, dear? ” she asked him usurious! v. 

"Absolutely," be replied. 

He helped her hack to her couch and stooped and kissel 
her. She leaned back wearily. It was obvious that she 
had found the exertion of moving even ao far exhausting. 
Then he returned to hia own apartments. Rapidly he 
unlocked lus dispatch box and took out one or two note* 
from Violet. They were all of no importance—answers to 
Invitations. He apreud them out, took a sheet of paper 
and a broad pen. Without hesitation be wrote: 

Congratulations on your escape, but why do you run such 
risks! I wish you would go back to England. Violet. 

Hr held the sheet of note paper a little away from him 
and looked at it critically. The bnitation was excellent. 
He thrust the few lines into an envelope, addwaaed them 
to Hunterleys and left the note at the office. 
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"Sand this up to Sir Henry, will you?" he instructed. 
" Let him have it aa quickly as possible.” 

Once more he crossed the hall and waited clow to the lift 
by which Violet would dfocend. All tlie time lie kept on 
Xtandng nervously round. Things were going hi* way, but 
the great danger remained that they might meet first by 
chailtt in the corridor or in the lift. Hunter leys might 
think it his duty to go at once to hi* wife's apartment in 
ease she had beard the rumor of his death. The minutes 
drugged by. He hud climbed the great ladder slowly. 
More than once he had felt It sway beneath lib feet. Yet 
to him those momenta seemed almost the longest of hb 
life. Thpn at lost she came. She was looking very pale, 
but to hlS relief he aaw that she wan dressed for the dub. 
She was wearing a gray drrss and a black hot. He remem¬ 
bered with a pang of fury that gray waa her husband's 
favorite color. 

" I suppo*e there in no doubt that Henry b at the dub? " 
she asked, looking eagerly round the hall. 

"Not the slightest/' ho aawred her. "We can have 
aoroe tea there and we are certain to come across him 
somewhere." 

She made no further difficulty. As they turned Into the 
long passage he gave a sigh of relief. Every step they took 
meant safety. 

He talked to her as lightly as possible, ignoring the tact 
that she scarcely rnplicd to him. They mounted the stair* 
and entered the dub. She looked anxiously up and down 
the crowded rooms. 

" I shall stroll about and look for Henry/’ she announced. 

"Very well/' he agreed. "1 will go over to your place 
and see how the number* am going." 

He stood by the roulette table, but he watched her 
covertly. She passed through the baccarat room, came 
out again and walked the whole length of the larger apart¬ 
ment. She even looked into the restaurant beyond. Then 
she came slowly bunk to where Draconmcycr was stand¬ 
ing. She seemed tired. She scarcely even glanced at the 
table. 

"Lady Hunterley*/' he exclaimed impreauvely, "this » 
positively wicked! Your twenty-nine has turned up twice 
within the last few minutes. Do sat down and try your 
luck and 1 will go and see if I can find your husband." 

He pushed a handful of plaques and u 
bundle of notes into her hand. At that 
moment the croupier's voice waa heard: 

l 4 QuaU>rse rouge, pair d mongu*/' 

"Another of my numbers!" she mur¬ 
mured with a faint show of interest. " 1 
don't think 1 want to play though." 

"Just try a few coupe," he begged. 

“ You see there is a chair here. You may 
not have a chance again for hours." ' 

He was using all his will power. Some¬ 
how or other she found herself seated in 
front of the table. The sight of the pile 
of plaque* and the roll of notes was in¬ 
spiring. She leaned acrusa and with 
trembling fingers backed number four¬ 
teen cn pUin, with all the earth and 
e Areoiur. Sh® was playing the game at 
which she had lost so persistently. Ho 
walked slowly away. Every now and 
then from a distance he watched her. 

She was winning and Imung alternately, 
butshe had settled down now in earnest. 

He breathed a great sigh of relief, and 
took a seat upon a divan whence be 
could see if she moved. Richard Lane, 
who had been standing at the other aide 
of the table, crowned the room and came 
over to him. 

" Say, do you know where Sir Henry 
is?" he inquired. 

Draconmcycr shook his bead. 

"1 have scarcely seen him all day." 

" I think I'll go round to the hotel and 
look him up/' I-ane decided careteuriy. 

41 I'm fed up with this- M 

He stopped short. H© waa no longer 
an exceedingly bored and diacontented- 
looking young man. Draconmcycr 
glanced at him curiously. He felt a thrill 
of sympathy. This stolid young man, 
then, was capable of feeling the same 
emotion that was tearing at his own 
heartstrings. I-ano was goring with trans¬ 
figured face toward the open doorway. 


the young women of your country behave than the young 
women of mine.” 

"Thank you," she replied. "I am never interested in 
the doings of a democracy. Your country makes no appeal 
to me at all." 

"Come," he protested, "that's a little too had I Why, 
Russia may be a democracy some day, you know. You 
very nearly had a republic foisted upon you after the 
Japanese War." 

"You are quite mistaken/' she assured him. "Ruasdu 
would never tolerate u republic." 

"Russia will some day have to do like many other 
countries/’ lie answered firmly, “and obey the wtU of the 
people." 

"Russia has nothing in common with other countries/' 
she asserted. 41 There was never u nation yet in which the 
aristocracy was so powerful." 

"it's only a matter of Ume," he declared. 

She shrugged her shoulder*. 

"You represent ideas of which I do not approve,” she 
told him. 

" I don’t car© a fig about any ideas," he replied. " I don’t 
cure much about anything In the world except you/ 1 

She turned her head slowly and looked at him. Her 
glance was supercilious Iter tone frigid. " Speechesol that 
kind may pm*» for polite conversation In your country, 
Mr. Lane. We do not understand them in mine." 

" Don't your men ever tell your women that they love 
them?” he asked bluntly, 

"If they are of the same order,” she said, "if the thing 
is at all possible, it may sometimes be done. Marriage, 
however, is more a matter of alliance with us. Our serv¬ 
ants, 1 believe, are quite promiscuous in their love-making." 

He was silent for a momsnt. She perhaps felt some 
compunction, for she spoke to him a little more kindly. 

" We cannot help the idea* of the country' in which w*» 
are brought up, you know, Mr. Lana." 

"Of course not/' he agreed. "I understand that per¬ 
fectly. I was just thinking, though, what a lot I shall have 
to teach you." 

She was m o m enta ri ly aghast. She recovered herself 
quickly howwver. 

"Are alt the men of your nation so self-confident?” 

"Wo have to he," ho told her. "It’s 
the only way we can get what we wont." 

" Am! do you always succeed in get¬ 
ting what you want?" 

"Always I” 

"Then unliwa you wish to be an ex¬ 
ception," she advised, "let me beg you 
not to try for anything beyond your 
reach." 

"There Is nothing,” hi* declared 
firmly, M beyond my reach. You an? try¬ 
ing to discourage me. It isn’t any use. 
I am not a prince or a duke or anything 
like that, although my ancestors were 
honest enough, I believe. I haven't any 
trappings of that sort to offer you. If 
you are as sensible as 1 think you are 
you won't mind that when you come to 
think it over. The only thing I am 
ashamed of is my money, because I 
didn’t earn it for myself. You can live 
in palaces still, if you want to, and if you 
want to be a queen I’ll ferret out a king¬ 
dom somewhere and buy It. But I am 
afraid you’ll have to be Mr*. Lane behind 
it all, you know." 

"You really are the most intolerable 
person,” she exclaimed, biting her lip. 
" How can I get those ahsurd ideas out 
of your mind?" 

"By telling me honestly, looking in 
my eye* all the time, that you could 
never care for me a little bit, however 
devoted 1 was." he answered promptly. 
"You won’t he able to do it. I've only 
one belief In life about these thing*, and 
that is that when anyone caree for a 
girl as I care for you it’s absolutely im- 
potsubU* for her to b© wholly indifferent. 
It isn't much to start with, I know, but 
the rest will come. Be honest with me. 
Ia there any one of the men of your 
country whom you have met that you 
want to marry?" 

She frowned slightly. She found her¬ 
self at that moment comparing him with 
certain young men of her acquaintance. 
She waa astonished to realise that the 
comparison waa all In hla favor. It was 
for her an extraordinary moment. She 
had. indeed, been brought up In palaces, 
and the men w hom she had known had 
been reckoned the salt of the earth. Yet 
at that crisis she wm movt profoundly 
Com r lit u««r #n P«jr« 49 J 


XXVI 

F EDORA sauntered slowly round th© 
rooms, leaning over and staking a 
gold plaque here and there. She was 
dre»ed as usual in white, with a turban 
hat and on ermine stole and an enormous 
muff. Her hair seamed more golden 
than ever beneath its snow-white set¬ 
ting, and her complexion more dazzling. 


She seemed utterly unconscious of the admiration her 
appearance evoked, and she pawed Lane without appar¬ 
ently observing him. A moment afterward, however, be 
moved to her side and addrewed her. 

"Quite a lucky coup of yours, that last, Mias Grex! Are 
you used to winning en pUin like that?" 

She turned her bead and looked at him. Her eyebrow* 
were ever so slightly uplifted. Her expression was chilling. 
He remained, however, absolutely unconscious of any 
impending trouble. 

" I was sorry not to find you at borne this morning/* be 
continued. " I brought my little racing car round for you 
to see. 1 thought you might have liked to try her." 

"How absurd you are!" she murmured. "You mint 
know perfectly well that it would have been quit© importa¬ 
ble for me to come out with you alone." 

"Rut why?" 

She sighed. 

"You ore quit© hopeless, or you pretend to be!" 

"If I am," be replied, "it is because you won't explain 
things to me properly. The tables are much too crowded 
to play comfortably. Won't you come and sit down for a 
few minutes? " 

She hesitated. Lane watched her anxiously. He felt 
somehow that a great deal depended upon her reply. 
Presently, with the slightest poosibte shrug of the shoul¬ 
der*, she turned round and suffered him to walk by her 
side to the little antechamber that divided the gambling 
roams from the restaurant. • 

" Very wall/' she derided. " I suppoee aftier all one must 
remember that you did save us from a great deal of incon¬ 
venience tha other night. I will talk to you for a few 
minutes." 

He found her an cosy-chair and sat down by her side. 

"This is bully l M he declared. 

"Is what?" sbe asked, once more raising her eyebrows. 

" American slang," bs explained penitently. “ I am sorry. 
I meant that it waa very pleasant to be here alone with 
you for a few minutes." 

"You may not find it so after all," sbe said severely. "I 
feel that I have a duty to perform." 

"Well, don't let’s bother about that yet, if it means a 
lecture/' he begged. "You shall ted me bow much better 
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The German Idea 

W E HAVE wen one nation atanding against three of 
the moat powerful countric* in the world, and have 
noticed that It* financial demoralization wa* Ire* extenuve 
than might have been expected. Aa to how Germany, on 
the bufrinc** «de, met the shock of war, Vice-Chancellor 
Delkrlick b quoted on follows: 

"I had a talk with gentlemen representing control of 
the sugar industry. and in fifteen minutes we hud settled all 
the question* affecting it. 1 met other men, and we quickly 
settled the textile nnd chemical industries. I mot repre¬ 
sentatives of all the agricultural organization*, and in an 
hour wo had settled all question* pertaining to the food 
supply. G.-rmnny, na no other country, i* centralized 
industrially and economically, giving us an organization 
that mnhc* us unconquerable, economically and indm- 
triully.*' 

Germany has long lioastcd of thb thorough organization 
and coordination of business. Farmers have their asso¬ 
ciations; bo have the iron and steel mi lb, the coal mines, 
the chemical manufactures and textile in dun trim. shipping, 
and what not. It Is hardly ton much to say that men com¬ 
petent to speak and to act for all the great lint* of budnena. 
from fanning to banking, could be gathered in a small hull 
in Berlin on two days’ notice. 

Germany has long regarded thb orgunization of business 
as the key to her extraordinary economic progress, and the 
government fosters It. 

I*U]I together is the (German idea. Our idea is: Get apart 
and fight one another! 

Look on Our Battlefields 

T HERE i* something fine ar.d generous in the way 
America has responded to Belgium's cry for help. Men 
have bought shiploads of flour, women have worked night 
and day, that Belgium, wrongfully invaded, might be fed 
and clothed. But In helping the innocent victims of the war 
abroad, wn must not forget our duty to theequully innocent 
sufferers from the war at home. 

Charity is too often farsighted; too often callous to the 
commonplace; too often just a little dull of com prehension. 
Ten thousand people Marvin* in the shadow of a volcano, 
fifty thousand fleeing from a burning city, or 6vc hundred 
thousand weeping among the mins of their war-wrecked 
honxa—three she understands and rushes to lidp. But 
five hundred thousand people scat tend through the tene¬ 
ments of a hundred cities, ravage I by disease, half-clothed, 
holf-*tarvod, overworked part of tbe time, without work of 
any kind the rest of the time th*y do not shock her into 
great sacrifices. Vet than?, too. are the victims of war. 

Look on our battlefields- they, too, are covered with 
wounded, with hungry women and children. Within a 
mile of your home you will find want, cold and sicknem, 
due directly to the war that is raging in Europe—if your 
charity needs that stimulus—diKtrrea that will become 
more acute on the winter advances. 

What urc Americans going to do for American war suf¬ 
ferers this winter? Will our Ked Crum sew for Belgians, 
French and Germans, and ignore the naked new arouiid 


the comer? Wfll our businw* men send shiploads or flour 
abroad while their neighbors Lave no bread? Will a* 
remember the children of Europe at Christmas and forget 
the children of our tenements? Thors has always been 
want around the corner, but this year it will be more acute 
than ever, because manufacturing ir.iacry has become the 
buslm-a of half the mwld. 

Casting up accounts for the first few months of the war 
it seem* doubtful whether "a place in the sun” h worth 
what it coat* in the blood of the strong and the misery of 
the weak. And America, no lets than Europe, must pay 
a part of the price. In view of this perfectly patent fact, 
will not same of our girls who are begging for a chance to 
nurse in France volunteer for New York? Will not some 
millionaire send a carload of dour to Chicago? Wfll not 
some Red Cross circle take in a little plain sewing for tho 
poor of Philadelphia? And will not some newspaper 
start a Christmas ship for American children. Look at 
Mr. Johnson's cartoon on the next page and you will sec 
the point. 

We say this not to criticize but to suggest. We would 
not say it at all were w* not hearing that our charit** are 
beginning to feel pinched and that our poor are in danger of 
being forgotten in the rush to help ahroad. We would not 
hold back one dollar from Belgium, nor stifle on* generous 
impulse to help in Europe. Hunger and suffering speak a 
universal language; the wounded men of every rare are 
our brothers, whom we must help. But we fall of our high¬ 
est duty if wo remember them and forget the helpless 
women and children around the comer. 

A Year for Home»Made Goods 

A FARMER ought to haw an automobile if he can 
afford it; but If he mortgage the farm to buy one be 
is a fool. That illustrates the position of the United States 
with regard to imported goods. We ought to buy as few of 
them aa possible now, simply because we have not the 
means to pay for them. 

Ordinarily the thirty million dollars or 90 that we spend 
yearly in Europe for art work* b justified. So with the 
other thirty million we spend for lams nnd emhroidrrias, 
and a long list of foreign goods. We pay for them with 
foodstuffs, cotton, copper, petroleum and machinery. We 
have those things to spare, and it i* good to swap our 
surplus for other things that adorn our galleries, our home* 
and our pulchritudinous persons. 

This year our exports of cotton are cut to a third of the 
ordinary dimensions; exports of copper and petroleum arc 
restricted by the war. Europe will buy nothing of us that 
is not absolutely necesaary. We should buy nothing there 
that we do not have to have. Wc already owe billions there. 
Every purchase will increase tho debt or drain our stock 
of gold. 

Europe can pay a trade balance in our favor by simply 
canceling su much of our lndebtedne«. A trade balance 
in her favor put* us that much deeper in debt to her. This 
is the year to insist on American goods. 

Jl Loathsome Trade 

N OW and then you read in a newspaper that the warden 
of such and such a prison is making heroic efforts to 
break up a systematic sale of cocaine to the inmates; that 
the police have raided an opium joint; or that an old 
offender in tbe way of illicit traffic in drugs has been 
urrested again. 

That the use of opium, cocaine and like drugs is exten¬ 
sive in the United State* is common knowledge. That a 
drug habit is the most destructive of vices is well known 
too. This drug trade appeal* to no generous emotion. 
There is not a solitary rational word to bo said in defense 
of it. Every normal perron hates it. No vested interest 
pleads for it. We should like to know whether this loath¬ 
some trade really can be* suppressed. 

Canal and Rail 

T IIE Panama Canal ha* had a greater effect on rail busi- 
n<«* than was anticipated, The all-water freight rate 
from coast to coast by way of the canal fc* in many cam* 
quite one-third lower than the all-rail rate; and even more 
than thnt in some cases. The voyage is made in twenty 
days. Thus. Pacific Coast freight from as far wat as Ohio 
and Indiana has l>een drawn to tbe canal, the rate from 
the interior point to the Atlantic aeubourd and thence by 
water being lowrr than the mil rate from the shipping 
point to the coast. 

The railroads want to meet this canal competition by 
lowering transcontinental rates; but they do not want to 
lower proportionately, or at all, the rates between interior 
l>oints. Thus the present discrimination against interior 
point* a* compared with coast point* would be heightened. 

Already it roet* more to ship a carload of geaxis from tl»c 
Atlantic seaboard to a point three hundred mike east of 
tlie Pacific Coast than to ship it clear through to the coasL 
Likew&se it coat* more to ship it from th* Mississippi Valley 
than from the seaboard. If the roads lower transcontinental 


rate* still more, bi order to meet nuud competition, the 
effect will be to build & sort of pyramid, with low rate* 
at the boms representing the two eoiifta and higher one* 
the farther back from the base one get*. 

Tbe roads argue that, unless they meet canal competi¬ 
tion by lowering rates, the traffic will simply go to the 
canal, and interior point* will be exactly where they were 
before; but we do not believe people living on the aides of 
the pyramid can bn permanently reconciled to paying 
decidedly more for such a universal necessity aa freight 
Service than their fellow citizens down toward the base. 

The South American Chance 

W HOEVER dreamed of rushing down to South Am er¬ 
ica and capturing a great lot of trad® out of hand has 
had a disagreeable awakening. For one big obstacle, the 
financial demoralization down there made credit operations 
extremely difficult, Nevsrtiictaui, the war does open a 
fine opportunity. It disrupts long-established connections 
between South America nnd Germany in particular. This 
mean* that many South American houses, which six month* 
ago would have given scant consideration to our goods, 
are now in a moat receptive attitude. 

As an experienced exporter puts it: 

" I believe now i* the right time to go after business down 
there, because wc ran interest firm* now that formerly 
would not have given uh a hearing. American manufac¬ 
turers have never before bad *o good an opportunity to 
make first-dozs connections." 

Trade is not to be grabbed out of hand. It must be built 
up with patient labor and money. Selling goods in Rio i* 
much the same ns welling them in Posey Center, Indiana. 
Tbe bouse that the buyer know*, and knows favorably, i* 
the one he will prefer. The war givos u* an opportunity to 
get acquainted. The house that has the right good* at the 
right price and is willing to spend months making acquaint¬ 
ance will get buwnro*. 

Brazil with her coffee and rubber, Argentina with her 
wheat and rattle, have thing* to sell for which there will 
b* demand Irrespective of war. Consequently they will lx? 
able to buy foreign good*. A year from now, if we are 
willing to do tho nrenmary preliminary work, we Bhould 
begin to reap tangible advantage from tbe opportunity 
made by the war. 

A Democracy of Credit 

A LL along there ha* been a regrettable attempt to create 
• an imprrmion that tho conditions on which any citizen 
of the United State* can obtain bank credit under normal 
circumstance* are changed somehow by the now banking 
system. President Vfilaon. in his letter to Chairman Under¬ 
wood, point* out what the new system will do. It wfll pro¬ 
vide an clastic currency. It will, to a degree, centralize the 
country'* bank rwcrvw It wfll make sound comjnerciatl 
paper always fluid, because such paper can be converted 
into bank n©to*. 

Now the*j thing* are exceedingly valuable for form toll¬ 
ing financial crise* und Tot minimizing money stringencies; 
but at no point do they touch in any way the conditions 
under which bank credit is extended in normal timtn. 
The man who coutd not borrow from a bank in normal 
Lime* under the old system will ho unable to borrow now. 

Individual borrowers have no direct relation* with the 
Federal Rmrvo Banks. Ixrnn* to them will be made by 
the old bank* on live old terms. Collateral that was not 
sufficient liefare will not be sufficient now. Names that the 
cashier rejected before there were any Federal Reuerve 
Banks will still be rejected. 

The President said; "Credit » at tho disposal of every 
man who can show energy and aw*la." He should have 
added character; and he would then have correctly defined 
the condition under which credit ha* always been available 
under ordinary circumstances. Exactly the same hank 
officer* who judged whether the a***te. character and 
energy were sufficient before wiU judge of them now, and 
they will form their judgment in the same way. 

In ordinary time* your credit nt the bank will not be 
good for a cent more than it was before. Tbe ihjw system 
provides highly valuable m**n* for dealing with abnormal 
or extraordinary condition*. 

Why it should bo said to create a democracy of credit 
we do not understand. 

Do Your Shopping Now 

HRISTMAS good* are still fresh. So are the sales¬ 
people. You can see the full lines und get the obliging 
attention* of an undirected clerk. There l* room in the 
shops to turn round. Still for a few days Christmas shop¬ 
ping may be a pleasant experience. You know very well 
what it wfll be ju*t a little luter—with the article you 
really want all sold out, and a young lady tired to the 
point of nervous prostration trying to wait on three people 
at one®. 

If you put off the shopping you will simply exasperate 
yourself and afflict her. What is the w of that? 
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THE 

Th® Attntud® <s>f th® Administration 




T HKframoroftheUnited State* statute that relate* jtjv H7\]T TED IL In my talka with bunkers and stock-exchange firms 

to the duties of Treasury officials should ham [q) during the past few works I found such a strange fool- 

placed nn nsurok after the word* Comptroller tJ 6 ing toward tho Treasury Department at Washington 

of tho Currency, with an explanatory footnote. The that I went there to ascertain with my own eyes and 

footnote should clearly state to whose currency the statute attitude of the bankfl toward these men Is due to the fact ears the exact position of the Comptroller of tho Currency, 
applies. Is it the currency of the banks or the currency of that they are unpopular with two or three bankers in the and to bear what dreadful things he is raying that appar- 
the people? Is the man who holds this important position city of New York whoso opinions it is customary to indorse. entiy displease our great financial leaders. I had the 
comptroller of the bonks* currency or tho people's currency? If there is any secret society whose members can begin to pleasure of being in Washington during important con- 
Some readers may attempt to argue that there is no hang together and swear by one another as do our bonkers, ferencea between President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, the 
difference and that there is but one form of currency, which I should like to know what it is. Comptroller of tho Currency, and other members of the 

belongs equally to the hanks and to the people. To those Let two or three prominent bankers in New York exprew Federal Reserve Board, toger her with certain other bank- 
who argue along those lint* I have but one question to their opinion on some subject and all the other hankers in m, and the representative* of the Treasury of Great Brit- 
put, namely: Have you gone to any bank to borrow New York bow their heads in aeaent. Immediately the *in namely. Sir GooTge Pabh and Basil Blackett, whom 

money since August 1,1914, when war was declared between vice-prtsidenta, cashiers and other employees loudly cry 1 had previously met in England. 

Germany and Russia? “Amen!” As though by magic, thpir individuality van- 

Theoretically one might say the interests of the banks ish» by mutual consent; and, with or without reason, Heads We Win; Tails They Lose 

and the people are mutual, and that the currency belongs they take the position outlined by Mister So-and-So, 

to all; hut in this rase there is a great difference between president of such-and-such a bank in the dty of New York. TX71THOUT giving reasons to the Comptroller of the 
theory and practice. The relation between borrowers and And this is not all. The leading bankers of Philadelphia, VV Currency for my call. I asked him for his opinion on 
lenders is just about the same as the relation between Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities go to New the present situation. Whereupon he sat back In Ida chair, 

employee* and employers. York for instructions. If you ask the average banker of looked me straight in the eye and spoke as follows: 

There should be corporation between borrower s and Boston or Chicago for his opinion on some subject, you "We must work to give as well as to take. We are, as 
lenders, and the best results are obtained only through will not get his opinion, but rather that of the bankers of regards the fearful war of Europe, put—almost without 
cooperation; but under present conditions Little coOp- New York. And as the Boston bankers follow the New York act or will of our own—in the position of a benevolent 
c ration exists, and until it does exist their respective inter- bankem.sotha country bankers follow the Boston bankers - logo: 'Now, whether he kill Casein, or Caseio him, or each 
e*t* are in the relation of buyer and seller. When the until all are bound up *6 a unit and led by a few men in New do kill tho other, every way makes my gain. 1 
interests of buyer and seller of the same commodity are York as though bound by a chain. Moreover, thia applies lem "We have the right U> uae thriftily what Fortune, or the 
mutual the interest* of banks and borrowers will be mutual, to New England than to some other sections of tho country, follies or crimes of others, may send for our advantage; but 
and not until then. These men are splendid fellows personally—are inter- we have the plain duty to use our pecuLior condition® and 

Most men who have been called to Washington to cstrd in dvie and other good work; but they certainly do the strength they give ua to try to make the world and the 
Income Secretary of the Treasury or Comptroller of the lack*hppreciation of the borrower's position. And so they human race happier and better. As we do that, the reflex 
Currency have been bank men, or men whose Interests often forget that banka were originally founded for bor- action and mulls must make our own nation happier, bet- 
havo been primarily allied with lenders of money rather rowers and not for lenders. Therefore the people of this ter, richer and more prosperous. No other people lias been 
than with borrowers. Hence it Is very natural that these country are very fortunate to-day In having at Washington permitted, as we are now, to offer rescue to mankind; to be 
men should interpret the law* as referring to the currency men who can sympathize with the borrower: men who the firm foundation for the rehabilitation of civilization 
the banks hold, and honestly believe that it is their duty to look on the currency of the country as belonging to the and order; to deserve and win the gratitude, the confi- 
protect the banks, and specially their profits. It Is an people aa well as to the banka. dence and the affection of every nation, of every tongue. 

“Our first step and duty 
haa been and la to assure our 
own safety; to establish our 
own strength: to care for our own 
people. For us the rapidly suc¬ 
ceeding declarations of war and 
tho immediate consequence* were 
like a sudden and violent ampu¬ 
tation. Holding steadily to the 
maxim bequeuthed to us by tho 
fax-seeing Washington, we avoided 
entangling political alliances; hut 
in business we were in partner¬ 
ship with all the countries that 
without warning began to tear 
and destroy onn another. 

"As we stood, we were subject 
to drains on our resource* and 
demands on our credit by tho ca¬ 
bles under the sea and the wire- 
lewin the air. through the heavens 
above and the waters under the 
wth; and along the surface of 
the sea we could send nothing 
of our heaped-up a torts of actual 
substance to hring money or 
credit. Our money asnet* were 
awaulted by invisible force* of 
suction. The closing of th* ex¬ 
change here and the moratorium 
declared in Great Britain were 
like ana* the tics to stop nerve 
action and prevent death from 
shock and strain. 

"The results so far have been 
the striking contract of no panic 
or ruin here, with eight decla- 


stricken Europe i 


CLOTHING 
TOYS ^ 
MONEY 


Bellwether Bankers 

B OTH men have been obliged 
to borrow money; but what 
of that? If they had not borrowed 
money it would still be necessary 
to use an old ferryboat to get from 
New York to New Jersey, and to 
change trains two or three times in 
going from Richmond to Florida. 
A* borrowers of money these men 
became sympathizers with tho 
people of thb country, who are 
likewise intercstixl in develop¬ 
ment work and hence are com¬ 
pelled to borrow. 

Though these men are unpop¬ 
ular with the honks, the bonks 
have no reason for their attitude 
except the fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and tho Comp¬ 
troller of the Currency have con¬ 
sidered the borrower equally 
with the lender. Practically the 
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ONES 

DAIRY FARM 

SAUSAGE 


I & sold by dealers every where. A 
few of them are mentioned below: 

ALUli - Birmingham Fc«lkn & Myall Gju. 
CV; Afafcfr-Jaa. M. l'hilip* Groc. Cn. 

Affc—- flnU r—J. B. Anfi» 

Ariiuu - rial '/nnj] —< lltrar-l'tnnir Co. 

CJfc n ii * Iai * SrtiJI; 

Modfl GfOCffTi .*«* 
lUinkiun a See; 'w f 

ft C*.. 5o*U - Diehl Gw C« 

C*Ur*A*- Drwr-A. J. B^k-lib Gene. Co 
(MMdk«-War/W The W. W. Walk** Co. 

-Vrv Luadctt-Chs*. II. Klimt A Sett. 

DC- U arAiKcrOT-Oua Colvin & Co 
Gaarpa - 4 to nil—C. J. Croc. Co. 

W, j. Campbell ft Son. 

B*o-rAii4<o-BOSK* 4 Co L <; Kiimr. 

Sfrint.itH —Gfo S. CoMHXy 4 Co. 
Ud»aa-/*d44*«pdis—CduinbU Gw Co. 
Im-CAfcr AiituUuni 4 MoHil. 

Do j i/omn -Cluor Bros. 

Inm - r>N±J-Win. Gra 4 Son 
K«rt»ckr - 4 htevt Co. 
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demoralKUtion and fiven a now impetus to 
a f»t-fl|ireading fright, but for one great 
solemn fact underlying everything. That 
fact b the conviction that thin Government 
of oum, of the people, by the people and for 
the people, b now ready and able to protect 
us from unnecessary or artificially created 
stringencies. But for this confidence on 
the p*rt °f th# poopU* wb should have had 
dismay instead of assurance, and frantic 
anxiety and demoralisation instead of quiet 
optimism. 

M Hence, what is needed at the moment 
b cooperation all along the line. Exporters 
and importers must cooperate to build up 
a balance* in our favor; banks and stock 
oxebangea should coflpwat* in order that 
the exchanges may be open on some limited 
basis: the state bank* and trust companies 
should cooperate with the national hanks 
in such policies as the GovemmentouUinea; 
while the man who attempts to sell short— 
either securities or merchandise—should be 
severely dealt with. 

"So far as thb Department gom we shall 
follow a fommowwwe policy, recognizing 
fully that ii the banka should attempt to 
liquidate at the present time they could get 
only a very «nall per cent In gold for the 
securities and notes they hold. In other 
words, remind your readers that our entire 
stock of gold, about one and seven-eighths 
billions, represents only about one per 
cent of the total estimated value of aD 
property in this country, which has been 
accurately estimated at between one hun¬ 
dred and fifty and two hundred billions. 
Hence, it w ill be our policy to look neither at 
officially pegged auotationa nor at quota¬ 
tions caused by forced selling. We shall 
attempt to judge everything on its merits, 
looking at the property ana earnings that 
must form the real bans of value. 

41 Thb means that thb office will try to 
keep In mind what the condition of certain 
corporations and individuals would natu¬ 
rally be after the storm has blown over—or, 
in other words, the basic virtues they have 
for weathering the storm. Therefore we 
shall exercise a conservative degree of for¬ 
bearance, applying the rale of reason to 
hanking as the Supremo Court has applied 
it to industry. 

"What 1 wbh you to imprees, however, 
on your readers b that they can beat help 
by continuing their purchases as hereto¬ 
fore, for it U income that b needed by work¬ 
men, industries and railroads. The most 
loyal citizen of the United States to-day b 
ho who is continuing to spend - of course 
he should not spend beyond his moans as 
heretofore. Too great economy under some 
conditions b a crime. Let us remember 
that to provide for the bare necessities of 
life— food, rnhnont and shelter—the human 
rare would have to labor probably not more 
than ona day in the w**k. It is in creating 
and furnishing what were onre regardod as 
luxuries that occupation t* found for the 
|f«4t army of the employed during the other 
five working days of the week. Our multi- 

E ng wants take up the alack created by 
r-savinff machines and keen the indus¬ 
trial world ousy producing. Tne luxury of 
to-day becomes tne necessity of to-morrow. 
Tell your reader* that it b tbs water run¬ 
ning over the mill wheel* of industry that 
counts, not the water that remains stag¬ 
nating in the pond." 

Workings of thm Now Bank Jiet 

To one who. like myself, had heen for 
day* talking solely with banker* and stock- 
exchange firm*, thb was a tremendous 
shock. To turn from those New York bank¬ 
ers and broken, with face* yards long, bluer 
than the blunt imaginable, to the almost 
phere I found in the Treasury Department 
at Washington was a startling change. 
Instead of finding pessimism, an in the 
New* York banks, I found a spirit of con¬ 
fidence and procrew. 

In thb connection let me ouotc what the 
Comptroller of the Currency has to say rela¬ 
tive to the new banking system, which b just 
begin nine operations. Said he: 

"The Federal Rmerva Art b not a meas¬ 
ure that *ervre only bank* and their cus¬ 
tomers; but it b destined, 1 firmly believe, 
to exert a powerful inJluenre for good on 
the live* and fortunes of all duct of our 
population. It is the instrumentality 
through which the American people will be 
freed from the domination of a financial 
oligarchy. It restore* to the channel* of 
cummerce and industry hundreds of million* 
of dollars of money that »« drawn from 
the sections where it was most needed to 
Ue idle in the vaults of the big bonks in two 




or three cities, or else be loaned by those 
banks Largely on demand loans in tbo stock 
market. 

"It provide* for a system to meet com¬ 
pletely and effectively the requirement* of 
expanding or contracting business, accord¬ 
ing to the seasons and the varying condi¬ 
tions. and it accomplbhca, along toe roost 
natural lines, the mobilization of the bank 
reserves, and devbes the method* by whieh 
they can be most aafely and fairly utilized. 
It practically removes from honestly and 
capably managed banks ail fears of runs, or 
the dread of suspension or failure, by pro¬ 
viding the means far quickly converting 
into currency the commercial paper in which 
its funds may havo boen invewted. 

•' By the system of clearings the bill pro¬ 
vide* for it i* estimated that several hun¬ 
dred million dollars, heretofore kept in 
transit and in unavailable balance*, will be 
released for tbe needs of business, while the 
delay and expense of making collections of 
checks will both be eliminated. 

"It opens tha way for tha establishment 
of branches of our national banks in for¬ 
eign countries, so a* to secure for this country 
a larger share of the world's commerce. 
It removes the barrier which prevented tbe 
national banks from lending money on real 
eetate, and make* improved real estate ac¬ 
ceptable as a basis for loans under condi¬ 
tions clearly and conservatively defined, so 
as to bring into active commercial use ono 
of the most substantial of all securities." 

Tho Banks to thm Rmscum 

In order that readers of this article may 
appreciate the good work the bankers of 
the country did for us all before tbe crash, 
let mo aay that hetw-oen May first and 
September first. 1914, our bankers, for tbe 
lienefit of merchants and other customers, 
had shipped abroad onohundred and sixteen 
million dollars in gold, though tbey found 
themselves still confronted with debts of 
thrir customers, which would fall duo in 
Europe before the close of tho year, of 
about throe hundred and fifty million dol¬ 
lar* more. Of rourwo the largest item of 
this debt was that represented by city of 
New York loan*, for which, as I explained 
in a previous article, the bankers have loy¬ 
ally provided. 

Had peace continued our normal exports 
of cotton, food products and other mer¬ 
chandise would nave amounted to more 
than a billion dollars between August first 
and December thbty-fim of this year. This 
would have been sufficient to pay all our 
indebtedness to Europe and leave us a 
handsome balance. With the ships of the 
world tied to the docks, and no facilities for 
sending out our bountiful harvests of cotton, 
wheat and other supplies, Europe not only 
Insisted on the payment of our debt*, but 
likewise endeavored to sell us her recuritks. 

On August first the reserves of tbe New 
York bank* fell more than forty million 
dollars below the legal requirement, owing 
to tbe flood of bonds and shares held by 
foreigners that had been dumped on the 
market tor foreign account. The New York 
banks were alarmed, and with reason, at 
the drain on thrir resources that had begun 
from all directions. After a conference 
held on Sunday night. August second, with 
the president* of the leading banks and trust 
companies of tbe city of New York, the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
the Government would at once supply tho 
New York banks with one hundreo million 
dollar* of additional currency if needed; in 
fact, anticipating the situation, the Secre¬ 
tary bad that morning, before leaving 
Washington, ordered the shipment to the 
New York Subtreasury of forty million dol¬ 
lar* for tbe u-se of the banks in that city. 

Reports of this prompt assistance were 
sent all over the country, with the state¬ 
ment that the New York city banks were 
ready to respond to oil call* from country 
banks for shipments of currency against 
their balance*. Thus there w as no su*]»en- 
sion of currency payments or premium on 
currcnry, ns in 1K93 and 1907. 

A few weeks later tho Government agreed 
to provide further funds in order to aid the 
New York bankers in carrying out their plan 
for funding the city's loans of eighty-two 
million dollars, iu*t coming to maturity 
abroad More than this, the Government 
has impartially aided all sections of the 
country by sending to banks all over the 
United States currency aggregating more 
than one hundred and sixty million dollar*. 
Thus alarm has been dispelled and confi¬ 
dence restored. 

I Concluded on Pago 29) 
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of the publisher. 
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You will find 
at the Electrical Shop 
many useful presents 

The kind of gifts that will be doubly 
appreciated because they are useful 
and lasting as well as handsome. 

In America five million 
homes use Electricity 

In any of these progressive homes, n G-E Electric 
Coffee Percolator, a G-E Toaster, a G-E Flatiron, 
the more pretentious Uni-Set, or any of a dozen 
other electrical articles will be received with a wel¬ 
come out of all proportion to their moderate cost. 

All of these gifts are practical household neces¬ 
sities. In making such presents you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have given a real 
and substantial expression to your wish for the 
recipients’ happiness and comfort. 

Everyone recognizes the General Electric Com¬ 
pany's (O-E) trade-mark as a Guarantee of Excel - 
lenceon Goods Electrical. It places any article upon 
which it appears far above question as to quality. The 
G-E trade-mark enhances the value of the present, 
gives it distinction and assures you that the receiver 
of your gift will have the same pride in 
owning it that you feel in giving it. 
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(Camciudmd from Do go 20) 

Aiter the Comptroller hud told me this 
story I inquired regarding the foreign hold- 
ini^ of American sncuritio* that bo trouble 
Wail Street, and he replied as follow*: 

“In its efforts to nrovide for prwmnt and 
to guard against funner and future demands 
the country hue been steering a mutiaus 
course between two peril*. Money enough 
for ordinary’ and extraordinary require¬ 
ment—not only to move the crop* but to 
hold some crop* the normal demand for 
which was suspended — was urgently needed. 
Yet such inflation of the currency a* might 
threaten our gold reserve and impair our 
public credit and the value of our money 
w ould be suicide. 

“Seif-preservation demands, first, the 
preservation of our credit. With that 
w ounded we should be unable to maintain 
ounmlvcB. If we allowed the currency sup¬ 
ply to become inadequate for out require¬ 
ments we might Indict the penaltito of 
confiscation and ruin on the innocent many 
to the enrichment of the designing and 
rcmorselesB few. If we allowed Inflation 
nf the currency away from safe and solid 
base* of actual and Irreproachable value we 
should also make a mistake. 

“Therefore we have ttwttd and studied: 
we have striven to work and build swiftly 
but carefully; to act promptly, but with 
thoughtful provision for the situation as it 
is, while keeping alert ey«» on the possibll- 
itiee of the days and months to come. 

“The work of adjustment, and of getting 
the machinery of business on perfect foun¬ 
dations, and oiled and leveled, is not com¬ 
pleted; but it is well started, with safe and 
efficient methods. 

“ We and our business machinery will be 
required to work not only for ourselves but 
for the world. In protecting our own sta¬ 
bility we protect the world a finance and 
commerce. In conserving the internets of 
other nation* we conserve our own and im- 

f irove the opportunities that practically are 
nrced on us. 

“Along with illimitable responsibilities, 
the prtmpect of illimitable expansion con¬ 
front* u*. Just now. and because of thr sud¬ 
den halting of our delivery sen*ice and the 
cloning of the markets, we ure a debtor 
people. We are taking days of grace be¬ 
cause we have arnet* With wwh to pay and 
know they will be needed desperately and 
axm. 

"There are onlv three method* by which 
our international debts can be paid -by 
shipment* of gold or silver; by shipment* 
of merchandise; or by the suits abroad of 
Mjcuriticw. If American securities owned 
abroad should amount to. say. four billion 
dollar*, and nil holders should offer them 
for sale and demand gold for them, our 
entire gold supply of one and seven-eighths 
billion dollar* hy for the largmt gold hold¬ 
ings of any nation—would he insufficient to 
pay for half of them; therefore it l* prepos¬ 
terous to talk of taking them all back and 
settling for them now in gold.” 

Our Intornattonal Balanco 

“It i» equally idle to talk of paying for 
them by the sale of other securities; there¬ 
fore it is evident that if Europe want* to 
send back to us iur securitir* she must take 
payment in merchandise, in the equivalent 
of gold. When the European countries 
InHJght our securities they did not pay for 
them In actual gold, they paid for them in 
merchandise, and should take merchandise 
in payment when they w»11 thorn hack to u*.“ 
While in Washington I endeavored to 
find the answer to the question »o often 
wked a* to the amount of American securi¬ 
ties held abroad. Authority* seem to agree 
that it i* probahly not lew than four hillion 
doflum and not more than six hillion, and 
that from one-quarter to one-half of those 
*tcuritk*-may come back in the next few 
year*. 

On the other hand, when we remember 
that the net balance of trade in our favor 
during the past thirty year* ha* averaged 
more than throe hundred million dollar* a 
year, we should not be staggered at the 
idea of taking buck in time this amount of 
recuritUa, 

Of course our export* are bound to be cut 
down; but import* will greatly decline also, 
thus making much lee* difference in the bal¬ 
ance than would at first appear. 

Moreover, when we consider the money 
that will he kept in thi* country which 
hwetofore ha* been spent abroad by tour- 
bti, and the money tnat will be saved here 
through the reducing of dividends on secu¬ 
rities held abroad, the foreign-trade balance 


in our favor may. under pement advene 
circumstances, *tdl compare favorably with 
that of other years. 

It waa the poesmion of Much figure* a* 
these in the Treasury Department at Wash¬ 
ington that gave the spirit of optimism 1 
found no apparent. 

Hence I can report to reader* of Tiik 
Saturday Evening Post that. If thi* coun¬ 
try docs not go to war. conditions will adjust 
th*m**iveA very soon. Every shipload of 
merchandise swells our export*; every for¬ 
eign mill shut down reduce* our import*; 
every' American forced to give up a Euro¬ 
pean trip builds up our gold reserve; while 
every reduction in dividend* and decline in 
security prices likewise keeps money in thi* 
country*. Therefore it should be but a 
short time before we are the great creditor 
country of the world, instead of being In 
debt to other nations, as at prwent. This 
should loosen up money, cheer up our bank¬ 
ers. and enable readers of thi* weekly to 
borrow os heretofore. 

Manufacturers who have not sufficient 
orders to keep their mills going must of 
necwwtv run on part time, or possibly shut 
down altogether for a m*ek or so. No 
manufacturer or merchant, however, should 
reduce his saleeforce or cut down his ad¬ 
vertising under praent conditions. For 
American concern* to rut down their sal en¬ 
force* and advertising, under the condi¬ 
tions ruling to-day, seem* to me to be the 
height of folly. I n closing the interview the 
Comptroller spoke as foflows: 

“Strong and powerful, but just and com¬ 
passionate, we must be prepared to meet 
the rush of people fleeing to u* from war 
and war taxes and war ruin; the rush of 
the demand for bread and meat and cloth¬ 
ing; for fuel ami building materials; the 
rush of the demand for money for restora¬ 
tion and new beginning* where war will 
leave chaos and eraplinee*/* 

Tho Outlook for thm Futurm 

“We can prove ourselvee honest and 
kindly debtor* and merciful and consid¬ 
erate creditor*. We shall noon be looked 
up to a* the storehouse of the world. Our 
fields already furnish two-thirds of the cob 
ton that clothe* the human race, while from 
our harvtttl field* b already being shipped 
the groin to supply bread to the millions 
In Europe who nave now become depend¬ 
ent on us for their food BUtiply. By the 
way* of peace and the use* of commerce we 
can—and shall—not only strengthen our 
influence where it alrciMly exists, and 
tighten our hold on those with whom we 
have traded and exchanged, but we shall 
widen our sphere of operations through a 
great part of thi* great Wmtem Hemi¬ 
sphere and send our flag and our agenckv 
to countries where they ora stranger* now. 
Our condition* for doing all thi* great work 
are better than ever before in our life as a 
nation. 

“We are correcting the tendency.toward 
huge consolidations, to inordinate individ¬ 
ual accumulation*, and to isolation and 
the bludgeoning and supprweaon of indi¬ 
vidual enterprises and initiative. We are 
calling back and restoring the dash and 
daring and r«tlwtj alacrity that spring 
from free and fair competition. We are 
distributing ambition among oil our citi¬ 
zenship by restraining the facilities for 
small and select minorities. We are sweep¬ 
ing away many clouds of doubt and dis¬ 
trust -the more dangerous because, hy 
Imagination and exaggeration, they are 
magnified and given shape* of dread por¬ 
tent- We ore breathing a cleaner and more 
stimulating atmosphere. 

“So long os we prograts on these lint* 
we have nothing to fear and much to look 
forward to, whatever conditions may exist 
in the countrim ncroett the sea.” 

Personally I feel that most lines of busi¬ 
ness will be dull until there are some signs 
of peace. To tell the truth. I cannot be 
bo optimistic regarding general burines* 
conditions during the next year as b the 
Administration at Washington. Eurono b 
suffering from a great catastrophe and we 
must to some extent shore her losses. The 
only favored onss in thi* country will be the 
farmers arid a few concerns that are tem¬ 
porarily helped by foreign war orders and 
the ewation of certain import*. 

However, so soon us there are any signs 
of iH»ace I believe a great boom will be wit- 
nested; and thoee who keep up their or¬ 
ganizations during the trying day* through 
which we are now passing will he the first 
to receive the fruits of the period of pros¬ 
perity that b to fallow. 



: Christmas 
Problem 


Send Davis Quality Cards. For yH 
^•1 dozens of your friends they are ac- 
/ tually better than costly gift* (which VI 
/ sometimes put the receiver under un- V 
I welcome obligations). These beautiful \ 
cards with their glad, friendly enthusiasm ’ 
are always appreciated. 

Without any cheap sentimentality they ex¬ 
press your own thought to each friend in an 
intimate, personal way. 'lhcir originality and 
good taste ore a welcome relief frum the old- 
time, highly colored Christmas booklet with its 
meaningless jingle*. Their exquisitely blended 
colors, artistic priming and quality paper make 
them elegant enough to send in place of costly gifts 


THE A M.DAVIS COJ 

(UALITY GMSj 

BOSTON, 


The cards shown here and hundreds of others arc 
sold separately at good stores everywhere. If you 
want to make your Christmas shopping easy, ask 
for the dollar box of 

Quality Cards for Quality Volks 

containing 19 unusual cards* absolutely un¬ 
handled, for your various friends. 

The busy man wjli find many Chnitmas prob¬ 
lems solved by our dollar box of 

Quality Cards for Business Men 

{ containing 10 unusual cards and our “Busy 
V Man’s Calendar” — just the son a man i 
A likes to tend to his friends. 

II your dealer can't supply you, •rod it 

us the coupon below with a dolbf tor /g 

r 1 each box desired, and we will moil JSf r 
them to you direct. Or, tend a ttk$ 

postal for our booklet showing immM 
f* \ complete line. 


THE A. M. DAVIS 
COMPANY 

529 Atlantic Av«ou* 

L Boston, Mam. a 
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HALLMARK 


These seven gift suggestions 
are very special Values you 
Will find at the Hallmark 
Store in your town 

Each will wive one of your gift 
problems Each will deliglit some 
one of your friend*. 

They are al*o example! of the high 
quality merchandise at moderate cost 
which live Hallmark Jeweler oflers 
you—values made oosuble on ly by 
the cooperative purchasing power of 
all tlie Hallmark Store*—one in each 
of hundreds of cities and town*. 

Go to the Hallmark Store in your city 
and a«k to *ee these article*, cr 4 thete 
b no Hallmark Stare there as vet, we 
will be glad to tend any article prepaid 
to any address upon receipt of the price. 

The quality is exceptional. For ex¬ 
ample, the hat pins illurtiated not only 
have solid gold top* but the puns diem- 
•dve* are gold-plated. 


TV Hallmark Slim* ter h^iigrmi* 
jewrliy store* which ksr* fomrnf ■ co. 
omBw company lo unfe the power 
id of (he 2500 ksdhf jewrk*• 

oi the LWtoJ Suia. 

TW company m Tbs Ueilnl jew. 
elm. Idc-, in wharh fhe Back u wto] 
■nd contiol msmuined bj tka reiwl 
jeweler* tbe msehei. 

Bt thro p nh m powtlhry 

ud naidtCiiui cat lo • wumn. 

ad cm* 4~l*y anJ - .kmiJto Thm 

da* M* «M» to grtm ymt b(U g uUy iryr ire 


The United Jewelers , Inc . 

XI Uaa $*»*#•. H+w Yoek City 


THE AGRICULTURAL IMMIGRANT 
END THE AMERICAN FARM 


iC#nf.n-*J from Paf# IT) 


thousand agricultural immigrant* on Amer¬ 
ican farms, b able to do tbs volume of ure- 
ful work it discharges. The handicaps 
under which it labors are not imposed alone 
by the inefficiencies of tbe existing system 
no f by th* lack of sufficient funds. To the 
man In tbe Information Service who 
wrestles with tho dfttaib of thb task it ap¬ 
pears u though both tbe chief bsnsfleiarics 
of hb work -the arriving agricultural im¬ 
migrant and the American farmer were 
inspired by an almost superhuman per¬ 
versity in making the task difficult. 

The instinct of th* immigrant b to con¬ 
ceal the fact that hb life in the Old World 
has born spent in tIULng tbe noil. Thb b 
usually because he has been printed, before 
starting, with letter* from friends or rela¬ 
tives In America tatting of fabulous wages 
to be had in the mitts, the mine* and tbe 
shops of the United State*. Tho fuel that 
these letter* may b* directly inspired by a 
hope of reward--a rake-off—b not appar¬ 
ent to the credulous Immigrant, who b 
Inclined to believe ail who speak or write 
bb language and to distrust nil wbo do not. 

Again, a mighty fear of the contract-labor 
law has been insulted into the immigrant, 
and the si^ht of an immigration official 
strikes such terror to hb rcul that, if he had 
on hb person a letter from a relative or 
friend directing him to the country instead 
of to an industrial center, hb inclination 
would be lo conceal that fact. Then, too, 
he b generally as determined to locate In 
tbe xone of the bright Uffcta a* th* moth b 
to singe its wing* Gi the llame of a candle. 

On the other hand, the farmer who has 
learned to look to the Information Office 
for hb help b too often in search of an un¬ 
fair advantage. He states his conditions 
with too many reservations. Because he b 
looking for u raw recruit he knows to be 
unfamiliar with tbe language and condi¬ 
tions of thb country, the temptation b 
often strong with the inquiring farmer to 
drive a sharp bargain, to withhold Informa¬ 
tion that may lend to d bcourngc the officials 
from permitting tbe Immigrant to accent 
tbs offered employment, and particularly 
to rive the impression that tbe position a 
to be permanent if the alien gives satis¬ 
faction, when tho mol Intention b to uss 
him only temporarily. 

The officials attempting to meet the 
needs of tbe agricultural immigrant and 
the American farmer are. In a word, obliged 
to fight evasion and fear on tbe part of tbe 
tmmhgrant and greed and sharp dealing on 
the Hide of tbe prospective employer. 

The type of former most in need of the 
steady, dependable labor of farm immi¬ 
grants the employer wbo bus most to offer 
tho green hand from tbe Old World b re¬ 
mote from the seaboard and from tho New 
York office of th* Information Division; 
and lie b generally out of the way of this 
information, Thm knowledge of bow to got 
bold of tbe aben doc* not permeate him; 
and if it did he would not take advantage 
of it. He would os soon think of ordering a 
tram of draft horse* from a catalogue as of 
engaging a hired hand without an oppor¬ 
tunity to look him over. 

Pottal'Card Inquiries 

To do Imrinfl with thb kind of farmer 
the alien hired hand must either enter his 
appearance locally or he must have hb care 
presented locally by some person of know n 
responsibility wbo not only has the Inter- 
•*ta of the fanner* at heart but also under¬ 
stands tMr needs. 

An attempt has Iwi made to use the 
machinery of the post office for thb purpose. 

“The Division of Information/' *ay* its 
chief, “can at tbe present time, through the 
MBHanci rendered by the Fowl Office De¬ 
partment, state the labor requirement* of 
tlie farmer* of the United State*. A system 
of postal-card Inquiry, inaugurated some 
yean ago. enables tbe Division to iMp In 
touch with agriculturists, and detail* of 
thrir want* may be made known to appli¬ 
cant* for portions on farm*/' 

Something has been accomplished by thb 
mean?, but only enough to demonstrate 
how much greater results could be achieved 
by the employ merit of an agency vitally 
interested in thb particular l**k. The post¬ 
master at Strawberry Point, for example, 
naturally doc* not consider helping Farmer 


id among the ar¬ 
riving immigrants os part of hb official job; 
in fact, he regards it ua quite aside from tire 
job of betas postmaster. 

Ho b willing to poos a little informa¬ 
tion back and forth bctwwi Farmer Jones 
and the Immigrant Information Office, jusi 
us he i* willing to hang out a colored poster 
for tbe War Department calling for re¬ 
cruit*; but the initiative murt come from 
cither the immigration authorities or tbe 
former. Above oil things tbe postmaster in 
particularly ahy on assuming any responsi¬ 
bility in a transaction that invofvss even 4 
remote chance of leaving a local farmer or 
a government official dissatisfied particu¬ 
larly when that transaction b no part of hb 
regular dutir*. 

It b Hour, than, that neither the Middle 
Wort former nor the Division of Informa¬ 
tion b particularly Htrong on initiative in 
thb important function, while tho post¬ 
master is. at best, a passive and cautiou* 
go-between, ready to aide-step tbe respon¬ 
sibility of doing more than facilitating the 
exchange of postal-card information. 

Where to Find Help for immigrants 

Is there any existing agency, broadly dis¬ 
tributed throughout the Land of tbe Hired 
Hand, close to tbe farmer and vitally inter¬ 
ested in hb needs, and at tbe same time 
sufficiently reaponsihle and independent, to 

C otect the Immigrant's interest* and sat- 
v tbe immigration authorities? 

There are orveral philanthropic organiaa- 
tioni doing good work in forwarding agri¬ 
cultural immigrant* to the furm. Among 
thorn are: German House, 8 State Street; 
1 4*0 House. 6 State Street; Irish Home, 7 
State Street; Polbh Homo. 180 Second 
Avenue; Hebrew Industrial Removal So¬ 
ciety, 174 Second Avenue; tbe Jewish Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society, 174 
Second Avenue—all In til* dtv of New 
York; and the Immigrant*' Protective 
League, 920 South Michigan Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago. Illinois. 

Three are mainly aptcfadind along dis¬ 
tinct racial lines, however, and have limited 
resource? and equipment. They do not 
answer tbe btg demand. There b another 
device, already built, manned and financed, 
which seam ready to meet the emergency 
admirably. 

The modern county agricultural expert 
would appear to a layman to bo almost 
ideally calculated to fill thb need. No mat¬ 
ter by what name he happen? to be known — 
whether County Soil Expert, County Agri¬ 
cultural Advisee, or what not—hb function* 
are practically tbe same. lib job b to 
promote tho can** of prograsiivr apicul¬ 
ture In a prescribed territory w here hn is a 
fixture. And hb tribe b Increasing with 
astonishing rupidity. Though tbe County 
Agricultural Adviser b distinctly a modern 
figure in the machinery of the better-farming 
movement, thv» ure hundreds of these local 
demonstrator* in tbs country to-day. 

Under the provisions of the l*v»r Act, 
now in proce** of being put into practical 
effect, his number* will not only be t; 
plied hut hb statu* will become standard¬ 
ised. He will be the load representative of 
tho United State* Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, of the Stuta Agricultural CoUccs, and 
of the local fanning interest*; for all the** 
bodies will help to pay hb salary, supervise 
hb activities and Innpert hb results. 

In the county w here thb nrtldc was writ¬ 
ten the export receive* a Biliary of four 
thousand dollar* a year; and an automo¬ 
bile and office arc provided for him, with 
i heir maintenance, together with the serv¬ 
ices of a ethnographer. 

In the office of each expect b a card- 
catalogue lbt af all the farms and farmer* in 
tbs county about five hundred of them. 
Ill most rust* the farmers telephone num¬ 
ber b on tho card bearing hb name. Tho 
expert come? Into direct penonal touch 
with most of three farmers in tbe course of 
the year and rerun*: an intimate, detailed 
knowledge of the character and extent of 
t he farmer's operations, equipment and sail. 

More than this the county expert in¬ 
evitably accumulate much information a§ 
to tbe moral and financial responsibility of 
the farmer* in hi* agricultural parish. He 
know* the former* wbo get along well with 
'Continued an Pug# 32} 
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Your Money Back 
If You Are Not 
Delighted 
With It 


A scientific Kitchen Cabinet of wide renown 


In this NEW HOOSIER Your 
Whole Kitchen is at Fingers’ Ends 


You can search the world over and not 
find anything that saves so much labor in 
your kitchen as this beautiful new HooMer. 

You can tit down at work with this Hoosier 
and save miles of steps. It combines Three 
Big Cupboards, a Large Pantry, Special 
Bins and Compartments, and dozens of 
Labor-Saving Features, around a roomy 
metal table that slides out 16 inches* 

Yet thi* new “White Beauty" is an compactly nrul scien¬ 
tifically arrang'd that it save* you even half your ordinary 
reaching. Definite places arc provided in it for over 400 arti¬ 
cle**. Many of chr*<- pUm arc bMid mj you automatically 
kicp thing* in order. 

YOUR NEED FOR IT ytm teiU not question when you kuo* 
its Mai tomruirnte*. A n'J mne, trith so many nnv features and 
its much larger sice, at Ike present law task price, it is a wonderful 
iurcui* 1 vkuk you can easily 

YOU MAY CHOOSE between two Humiliating models 
"White Beauty/' which lutsa waterproof, ivory-white enamH 
upper cupboard. and the modeb with merely an “(Xik" 
interior, at slightly \cm price. 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE protects you on any 

Hoosier you buy and remares any final com# you might hat* 
for hesitation to 

ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS; 

1. Am 1 doing jostle* to myself and roy family by 
wasting my airvngth with mi Let of useless steps in my 
kitchen—which a Hoosier would u««, or 

2. Shall I writ* now for detailed information about 
the new Hoosier features in order to compere—detail 
by detail —the savings this cabinet will make for me 
when K pet it in ray kitchen? 

THIS MONTH the I louder agent in your tosn {there is 
only one) will very likely bold a limited sale of Hoosier* on 
thc/antem Hoosier plan. Here are the terms: 

1. $1 pets the cabinet you <W*s« is year lorn* 

2. $1 weekly gaiety pey. far it. 

3. TW Lew Cask Trie* fiisd ky ike factory prtvtili strictly. 

4. Ns iatertst. Re ntrs lees. 

S- TWs sale b under direct lapcrriswa ef tke Hee.br Cee^say, 

6. Tsar neocy kick d yea sre sot ddifkted with year Hseiisr. 
THIS 15 A REMARKABLY EASY WAY toon. Heee end 

we ed«be t««j »• write «. note for tk« book, 4«ecrib»d there SP-► 

Witb it well Mad your dealer's ■ ■■ » ead all (Kb re and dated, nit fl¬ 
oat obligation to you- 


20,000 

Hoosier Cabinets 

were given for 

Christmas 

last year. 700,000 
women now use them 

Note These Exclusive Features 

(1) Mrs. Christine Frederick's famous 
N Housekeepers 9 Food Guide"—on 

the upper left door- answers every 
woman’s eternally perplexing problem— 
“What shall we have for dinner?" You 
turn the dial to the meat you want and a 
complete outline of a perfectly balanced 
meal is before you an exclusive Hoosier 
feature that is an invaluable help. 

( 2 ) The Cook-book Holder on the mid¬ 
dle upper door holds your cook 

book securely when not in use. When 
you are cooking, simply open up the book 
to the proper page behind the holder. 
It is on a level with your eye*, always 
clean, never in the way. 


There are 40 Special Conven¬ 
iences in the NEW HOOSIER 
—17 are entirely new. 


The Hoosier Metal Flour Bin holds 50 
W/ pounds It is low and easy to 611. The 
sliding gU m front enables you to clean the entire 
bin easily. The inside is entirely of metal with no 
corners to hold flour. First flour in is always 
out first. 

/gl\ The New Shaker Flour Sifter is the most 
wonderful ol all the New Hoosier inven¬ 
tions. It is the only flour sifter ever nude that 
shakes flour through instead of grinding it 
through. It cannot wear out and cannot grind 
through any grit or foreign substance that might 
he in the flour. // make . flour flu#y and light. 

Every Hootier Cabinet is built 
of carefully selected and sea¬ 
soned oak. This extra quality 
guarantees lasting service. 

(C\ A Big. Extra Roomy Drawer in the base 
W/ is made entirely of metal for thr* proper 
storage of all kitchen linen, towels, dish cloths. 
Ctc. the drawer is noiseless, rustless, and easy to 
keep dean. 

(C)\ A new feature in the Base Cupboard U a 
narrow shelf located for the Mtoruce of 
canned articles. Must women will find tnis a 
great convenience as an "emergency shelf/" It 
will saw many trij* to the cellar or pantry. 

‘‘You and Your Kitchen” 

By Mrs. Christine Frederick 

FREE 

Thia book describes Mrs. Frederick’s 
five years’ experience with the Hoosier 
in her Experimental Kitchen, and treats 
YOUR kitchen problems in a SIMPLE, 
BROAD, SCIENTIFIC MANNER. It 
is filled with illustrations and will prove 
a valuable help to you. Send for it 
now. You do not obligate yourself by 
accepting. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1412 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 

Branch: Pacific Building, Sen Francisco 4000 Agents in United Stoles end Canada 

Only one dealer in any town sella Hoosiera 
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Brunswick Famous 

BABY GRAND 


“ The Braetwick-Bilke-Callender Ca. 

Dtp). B-S, £21-633 S. W.k,.k Art.. CW.f 

I S^-rtil nir f»rr. colar-Ulatratnl book 

“ Billiards —The Home Magnet 

| aM iku>li a( yuur J*M*v hunr trial rtbr 

H Same 
I AdJ'sti 


Hurrah! Home Billiards! 

Grandest Christmas Gift to Greet 
Delighted Thousands 

Yes, this is the royal *|H>rt in store for young and old when 
happy families come trooping in and all eves light on good St. 
Nicholas' biggest surprise—the “ BABY GRAND,'* 

Then follows a Hignt of rollicking hours at Carom and Pocket 
Billiards. Princely games that make each winter evening lively— 
moments of tense uncertainty lightning »hou when you tingle 
all over—and comical situations when a <juii k exchange of jest 
throws all the party into an uproar! 

Napoleon prepared for his greatest battles by relaxing his 
mind at Billiards. And a Brunswick Tabic will keep you, too, 
in winning trim For Carom or Pocket Billiards steadies nerves, 
braces the body and makes men youn% al sixty. 

Give your boys and girls this training that keeps them home / 

“BABY GRAND” 

Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 

They are rmt Brunsw ic k TabUs, modlfal in met* and dc-agr.* to 

fit may hixiw. The life, the 4prtd. flu? winr accurate angle*-all the scientific 
playing sunlitire that lu\* made 
the name Bnmnruk stand for high¬ 
est excellence around the world. 

A masterpiece of highest class 
cabinet work, in genuine San " 

Domingo mahogany- not a toy. 
i «|ili|i|* d Wltll biHt, iin|-jitrd Ini- I 
lianJ ckith, Mixuirch cushion*, 
famed fur quick action, and gen¬ 
uine Vermont date bed. 

Note a1»o the Brunswick "Con¬ 
vertible” Tables, ingeniously con¬ 
trived to serve as perfect Library 
or Dining Table* when not in u»e 
for Lamm or Purke* Billiards. All 
have tbr high-eba* “Baby Gram!" 

Playing Equipment. 


Library TaltJa 


30 Days’ Home Trial — 
Then 20c a Day 

Note our booS'fWlr offer to let jtu try A 
Drunnnk Talk ri«kJ ■■ yam nr« La* fee .W 
day* FREE. Tboi snu you tuymniLa catr 

mu <i.l—t you ai ytu aaa. unui aa k/a m* £0 
irail a day. 

Playing Outfit FREE! 

Ilmh-dia IIakoi iXjttit r*T« free with 
ort> ut^: liar* luttHipfrad run, ruk, 
rr.irk^r*. tip*. t »*ie ..wer. <ur iUn>, 
lautb. rhaft. «u#U lerH. eipen book on 
"How to Plif. etc. 

Our NmdMmt new UxABilim 3» -TV 
Home Muprt"- alwai al Bmawnk tables 
m jitiui calm, rn n i ul dnult arvi bw foe* 
Inry iwiw. Sant fi»»! Mail thr c oupua 
jnnlrt h«low wink thr rriitka luls 
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their help and have a name for square deal¬ 
ing, and tbowe wbo have acquired local rep¬ 
utations for getting into trouble with their 
hired hands and their neighbors. 

When the County Agricultural Adviser 
doa not know the standing of any particu¬ 
lar (armor in tb«e respects, be it In a posi¬ 
tion to secure definite information on that 
score at a moment'# notice. 

There is not a school district in his baili¬ 
wick where he has not a personal acquaint¬ 
ance who would give thespeciflc information 
dwurwd. 

The substance of the whole matter is 
thla: If the Department of Labor and the 
immigration authorities of the United 
States had deliberately planned to con¬ 
struct-without regard to coat an ideal 
machine for the safe, responsible and effec- 
tive distribution of the agricultural Imml- 

r inta arriving from the Old World, it 
doubtful whether they could have con¬ 
structed a system, a mechanism, so per¬ 
fectly adapted to the performance of this 
difficult and important task as already ex¬ 
ists in the growing body of County Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser#. 

Theoe men are responsible; they are 
widely distributed; they are dime to the 
farmers. 

As soon os the provisions of the Lever 
Act are in practical operation all those 
men who are not now under direct Federal 
Huperviftion will become no; they are in the 
name senw representative# of their respec¬ 
tive state and county governments; gener¬ 
ally speaking, they ore also the direct 
representatives of the formrm themselves, 
according to the extent of the farmers' con¬ 
tributions to their maintenance. 

In his report the Commiarioner-GeoBral 
of Immigration mak«* an earnest plea for 
the establishment of branch offices in all 
the important industrial centers of the 
country, for the better distribution of all 
immigrants, including those who should be 
placed on farms. Tnw cooperation of the 
County Agricultural Advisors, of every 
kind and class, would not Interfere with 
thss proposed extendon of the Immigra¬ 
tion Service, but would readily cobrdinate 
with it. 

In other words the United States Immi¬ 
gration Service, at East Ninth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for example, 
would serve as a central obtributing point 
from which the farmer# of the Middle West, 
through their County Agricultural Ad¬ 
visers. could draw their needed supply of 
immigrant labor. 

The immipation authorities axe con¬ 
cerned with the interests of the immigrants, 
not those of tha farmers. They admit in 
practically every public report, as well as 
privately, that it U undeniably beet for 
every immigrant trained In Old World agri¬ 
culture to continue his agricultural pur¬ 
suits on American soil; that in no other line 
can this kind of alien hope to moke such 
Mire and rapid advancement toward eco¬ 
nomic independence ns he can on the soil, 
when hi* transplanting has been done intel¬ 
ligently and under proper protection. 

Also, the immigration authorities admit 
that it is equally undeniable that the alien 
who has done formwork in tbe Old World 
makes a fax better citizen, when well trans¬ 
planted to the soil of this country, than 
when he is permitted to follow his natural 
inclination and yield to the allurement* of 
the big city and the industrial center. 

Paternalism Prohibited 

Every time an arriving alien who is 
trained in soil Ullage is switched to the 
mine, the mill, the factory or tbe city, this 
country suffer# a distinct loo# in its great 
o.«t of good citizenship. It must charge 
off something for civic deterioration be¬ 
cause of this misplacement; whereas it 
would have had a growing increase if this 
immigrant had been transplanted to his 
moat favorable environment—the aoll. 

Again, it must be repeated that tbe favor¬ 
able placing of the agricultural immigrant 
is only an incident in the duties of the Im¬ 
migration Office under the existing laws. 
The big job of the immigration officials is to 
see that legally undesirable aliens are not 
permitted to land in this country. That is 
the task to which the real punch and pOWCTftf 
the Federal Immigration Office are dev oted 
under the present system. It is a negative 
job w here the power and authority are pos¬ 
itive and efficient. 

The handling of the immigrant after his 
arrival is a secondary matter where the 
powers of the officials are decidedly of a 


negati%*c character: if they are defined at 
all it b by way of restrictions, handicajw 
and thou-shaJt-nots. There is precious lit¬ 
tle of a positive sort that the law distinctly 
permits the immigrant official to do in pre¬ 
venting the arriving alien—who Is generally 
m heipieas a* a child—from making a dis¬ 
astrous aerie# of mistakes involving lifelong 
loo# to himself as well as civic and economic 
lo» to the country of his adoption. 

Anythin* approaching paternal direction 
of the alien s first footstep# In th» country b 
practically prohibited, so far as the Federal 
immigration authorities are concerned; the 
Immigration Office hus not even a super¬ 
visory or checking power over the employ¬ 
ment agents into whose hands the great 
body of immigrants naturally fails. A pica 
for this power is a part of the lateet report 
of the Commlwloiwr-General of Immigra¬ 
tion. 

The Division of Information, at the 
United States Barge Office. Battery Park, 
in the city of New York, can receive re¬ 
quests from farmers for hired hands and 
tenants, and it can receive requests from 
arriving aliens for farm lob* and for Infor¬ 
mation as to the general characteristic* of 
the various sections of the country. Its 
officials are permitted to bring the job- 
hunting alien and the hand-hunting farmer 
together generally at long range and by 
correspondence. That t* about a* far as the 
Information Division oftkial can go. And 
while three long-range negotiations are go¬ 
ing on the immigrant who ha# declared his 
williiigrwoB to go to a farm is depleting his 
little capital in meeting hb daily needs. 
Meantime the labor agent is on hb trail and 
usually gets him. 

The Land of the Hired Hand 

During the post year 320.105 confused 
farm laborer# and 13,180 declared farmers 
have immigrated to tbo United States. Of 
three, only 1921 have boon placed on farm* 
of the Inf< 


through the wwance of the information 
Division, though theyearty average is about 
live thousand. It should be remembered, 
however, that the actual number of im- 
grants with a farm experience behind them 
it immensely in excess of 333,285. because 
tbe general desire of the form-reared im¬ 
migrant b to get into the son# of the 
motion-picture shows and saloons, and his 
tendency 1 * therefore, b to conceal his farm 
experience. 

if all tbe immigrants wbo frankly confess 
their farm experience in the Old World 
could be sent to American farms there 
would be small need to worry* about thoe* 
who conceal their rural training. In the 
Land of the Hired Hand three hundred 
thousand husky and experienced recruits a 
year would be sufficient to change condi¬ 
tions materially. And tbe removal of this 
army of chcup foreign labor from competi¬ 
tion with American workmen in unskilled 
industrial lines would doubtless bo a wel¬ 
come incident to organized labor. 

The American farmer must moke certain 
readjustment* in order to utilize European 
farm labor and to get the most out of it. Thus 
far his tendency has been to use this daai 
of labor in a short-term, seasonal way—as 
something to be taken on when there is an 
excess of heavy work to bo done and thrown 
aside when the excess work is over. Tlib Is 
a wasteful and short-sighted policy. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, tbe Europesn farm worker is 
a stayer; hb training has been to remain 
with one employer steadily, year after year. 
Steady help is the great cry of the Amer¬ 
ican farmer; he complains that ho cannot 
get it. The alien farm hand has this trait 
bred Into him through generations of an¬ 
cestors. 

Again, tbe green alien is, at first, unable 
to speak our language and is unfamiliar 
with American form conditions. At the 
start the American farmer who hires him 
must make an investment of much time 
and patience and instruction before the 
alien can come into his normal usefulness. 
In the case of short-term employment there 
is no opportunity to realize on this invest¬ 
ment. 

There is still another asset in the alien 
that cannot be fully realized on except 
under steady employment throughout the 
whole year. Th» b the immigrant's fund of 
OU1 World farm training. Until tbe ulier. 
hand bus learned to sneak the language of 
his employer, and has learned something of 
American farm conditions, hr simply fol¬ 
lows directions and keep* his own knowl¬ 
edge timidly submerged. 

After he Is able to talk understandingly 
wlth his employer, and has to a degrev 
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11 (—»ot ouch to luv lota t'Jl. 

h IaIIQI 1 bul tkit gift *tfl n>Uc a hit 

L/UI1CII wltH any anubtf.i 

Christmas Gift 

ror Men s??£ti© i i 4 Lir.p c< 

Who Smoke 


It is Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in a 
pound humidor tin. It is choice tobacco. 
It is the tobacco that induced Mr. H. J. 
Kline, 1050 Leader-News Building, Cleve¬ 
land. 0h»o, to write the producers of 
Edgeworth as follows: 


If you can't get Edgeworth in one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, 1-arus A Brother Co. 
will ship you direct on receipt of $ 1 . 00 , 
all charges prepaid. I f vou want to make 
one or more of vour friends Christmas 
gifts of these Edgeworth packages, give 
your instructions to your aealer, or. if he 
will not supply you, send us names ami 
addresses of friends with yuur cards ami 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per 
package and we will gladly attend to the 
shipping. 

I f you have smoked Edgeworth through 
some long, quiet evening, this is all you 
need to know. I f you have never smoked 
Edgeworth, wc will cheerfully give to you 
a sample of the tobacco wc suggest that 
you give your friends. 

A sample of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is something easy to obtain. All you ha ve 
to do is to make up your mind to avk fur 
it and send a post-card request to l-arus 
& Brother Co.. 1 South 21st Street, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, who will be glad if you 
will also mention your dealer's name. 
Vou arc invited to send for the sample. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue 
tin. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be 
bought in 10c and 50c tins everywhere 
and in the handsome $ 1.00 humidor park- 
age which is so suitable as a Christmas 
gift. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 5<V 
and $ 1 00. Sold by practically all dealers 
or mailed prepaid if yours has none. 

To ffc# Retail Tobacco Merchant .’ — If 

your jobber cannot supplv Edgeworth in 
dollar humidor packages, Larus& Brother 
Co. will gladly ship you direct at the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 



Please \ 
send 
me home 


Ho. h I 3 

*u» C’mmr- and Su«V Sst R 75 

Holiday Gifts at 
Money-Saving Pricei 


BAIRD-NORTH CO 


adjusted his Old World farm knowledge to 
bis new environment, that knowledge grad¬ 
ually creep* into hi* practice. If his era- 
ployer is sufficiently broad and open minded 
to Learn from any source that offer*, how¬ 
ever humble, he is likely to find that hi* 

E hand has brought to his work much 
rs muscle and plodding physical en¬ 
durance. 

For example, any average country* youth 
raised under the present remarkable 
agricultural-school system of Denmark car. 
scarcely escape haring a more intensive 
dairy training than most of the American 
o-smem of dairy farms. 

The farmworker from those parts of Ger¬ 
many where the agricultural training of 
farmers' hoys is made so available that 
none may escape inevitably brings to his 
American employer a technical knowledge 
of soils, of crop rotation, of fertiliser*, of 
the intensive production of cereal and root 
crops, of animal husbandry, of farm eco¬ 
nomics, and of farm management and ac¬ 
counting that would make the average 
American farmowner appear, by compari¬ 
son, a norice In hi* calling. Almost as much 
may be said for the young immigrants from 
Holland. Sweden, Belgium and Austria. 

Apparently the keenest students of the 
immigration problem are of one mind in 
the conclusion that the result of the Euro¬ 
pean m ar will be a greatly enlarged stream 
of immigration to this country. An official 
in the Serric® says: 

" I can see no other outcome. And I look 
for the coming of a far better class of 
aliens than we have been getting—skilled 
mechanics, highly trained craftsmen and 

S icultural worker* who have had the 
vantage of that peculiar combination of 
scientific knowledge and inrwant practical 
training which the systems of agricultural 
education in most of the European coun¬ 
tries give to its farmers and farmworkers." 


s**j cwo« r<~ nee 

CmtaUo -/ 10.000 Ci/i* 


Immigration After thm War 

Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, who closed five 
months of investignting agricultural condi¬ 
tions on the Continent just in timo to escape 
the war, declare*: 

"Though the end of the war, whenever it 
comss, will make every European worker 
needed In his own country as never before, 
the burdens of taxation, now beyond our 
realisation, will be Increased to an extent 
that will make the struggle bopeicaa. Then, 
too, poverty will be terrible. Those who 
have been fairly prosperous arc already 
practically penniless. 

** Thousands who have acquired small 
holdings have seen their saving* of a life¬ 
time swept away; and this devastation has 
only begun. Tne eym of all these will in¬ 
evitably turn toward America—peaceful, 

^ ^ 1 *, unmilitary America. They are 
to appeal to their relative* and 
friends already here for passage money, and 
that appeal will be answered. 

"In my report to the Chicago Commer¬ 
cial Club, for which my investigations were 
made. I have gone on record with the proph¬ 
ecy that the war will bring us not'only In- 
rroosod immigration but immigrants of the 
most desirable sort -skilled workmen and 
skilled farmer*, both with a sound scien¬ 
tific training behind them. It Is immensely 
important that they should be rightly 
placed when they arrive—the farmworker* 
on the form, the rough laborer* in their va¬ 
rious lino, and the skilled artisans in their 
crafts. A misplacement of tboc newcomer* 
would be a 1 omental 
this country." 

In short, if Uncle Sam over needed to put 
his machinery for Immigrant distribution 
on a buwntMtJIke, efficient basis It la now: 
for he is going to have a large order to fill 
before long. His passive, negative, resist¬ 
ive attitude must be changed, it is up to 
him to give a little thought to taking care 
of immigrants after they arc admitted, in¬ 
stead of putting all the punch of the immi¬ 
gration machine into seeing how many may 
be kept out. 

Senators and repwwenutivw from the 
farming states would find the proper plac¬ 
ing of the agricultural immigrant about as 
popular a line of^taleemanahip as they could 
undertake for their country constituents. 
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Aluminum El Perco was $7.50— 

Ihink of what this means to you. Price one 
appearance, durability have all been retained i 
Simply this: The first popularly priced electric 
demand which enabled us to improve manufai 
Look for die Hotpoint Sign— There is a dealer 


Hotpoint appliances are sold by electric sup¬ 
ply dealers, hardware stores, department 
stores, lighting companies, drug stores, etc. 
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SHOE 


JBN INTERVIEW WITH 
LORD KITCHENER 

l Continued from Png* 4) 

tho treaty mith Belgium and the invasion 
of B*£(Un territory. 

Not the assertion su being commonly 
made that, by the discovery ofsecret papers 
in the archivo of the Belgian Government 
folio* in* the capture of Bra—la. :ho Ger¬ 
mans had learned that Belgium * as poten¬ 
tially and actually an ally of Fruo 
England, both bsfor* hostilities started and 
afterward. 

“In other words,'* commented Lord 
Kitchener, 4, tbe Germans prepared their 
alibi after the act was committi d —which 
I weaken* tbe alibi without excusing the act. 
l f . is . poor defense that must be c hanged in 
the middle of tbo trial.'' 

" For physical proof of thssr present claim 
that Bclrium was really hostile to them, 4 ' 

I added, 'the Germans lay emphasis oo the 
fact that, with tbe exception of Antwerp, 
all tbe extenMve Belgian fortremt stood 
along Belgium's eastern frontier, next to 
Germany: and that they had no defenses 
of any character on the side of their country 
nearest to France." 

1 1 was here Lord Kitchener made his Joke. 

"Well." he said quietly, “if Belgium 
built her forts on the German frontier I 
rather think recent event* have proved 
that was exactly where they ahould have 
been built. What is the German excuse for 
Louvain, and for Dinant, and for their 
I treatment generally of the noncombatants 
1 of Belgium: ' 

1 answered him as well as I could, and 
| Lord Kitchener's comment on the answer 
I mods will possibly illuminate the mean- 
I ing 1 sourht to convey more clearly than If 
I wearied the reader by putting down my 
own words: 

Soldimrs or Ejtmcutioners? 

"War/’ bn said, "has its ethics, and 
those ethics are often upsetting of and 
destructive to the ethics of pesce; but If 
every soldier is to become the Judge of tbe 
behavior of the civil population of a hostile 
country, and if be Is to be, not only judge 
and jury but tbe knfiicter of punishment an 
well if arbitrarily be is permitted to say: 
'This man has violated the code of conduct 
1 myself have set up on the spot, and, there¬ 
fore. I shall grant no appeal and listen to no 
excuse and accept no extenuation, but shall 
shoot him forthwith and hum hk house and 
His town and his church'—If this Is the 
license that is to be granted to any man in 
uniform: if he holds absolute dominion 
over the live* and the property of the non- 
combatants of a nation—why*, then, to my 
conception*, he loom his proper and or¬ 
dained functions os a soldier and become* 
an executioner. 

"If that standard of warfare is to prevail 
through all the world we shall all cease to 
enlist soldiers. We shall. InsWd, enroll 
• hired executioners and send them forth 
i against our enemy with guns and har.g- 
men's nooses and firebrands in their hands. 

" Years ago. in Africa—in tbe Baden I 
was called on to fight an enemy who prac¬ 
ticed this code. That enemy believed he 
should kill when and where he p. cased; be¬ 
lieved that every fighting man was a supreme 
power unto himself; and that, being so, be 
roijfht raise his hand against his foe or bis 
I foe 3 property whenever tbe chance offered. 
That enemy believed his iob was to kill 
regardless of bow be killed or whpj and. 

im. tbe taking of a territory, and tho 
ravaging and the burning and tbo sacking 
of it. ware all synonymous and interchange¬ 
able t arms. But that enemy, let me add, 
was a savage, so called; ana the Germans, 
il* they themselves tell us. are tbe exclusive 
OWVMOf tli? hgheat MhMlfl IlM xorl i 
ha* ever seen." 

He had not mentioned tbe alleged oh* 
of atrocities with which, until very lately, 
the columns of newspapers everywhere had 
been crowded. Nor, during my move¬ 
ment* in and out of the active areas of hos¬ 
tility. have I ever found any man above the 
rank of colonel. In whatsoever army, who 
h*5 concerned himself with tbi-e things, 
except incidentally. It i* the stay-at- 
homes- the women, the goessip-monger* 
who regard stories of outrages us being of 
paramount importance. Commanders of 
force* think of the main hrnws, not of the 
brutalities that have marked every war and 
which no doubt In every war hive been 
exaggerated In tbe telling. 
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This, I think, was true of Lord Kitchener. 
I judge he considered Germany, in it* atti¬ 
tude toward Belgium, in the light of one 
nation’s fashion of making war on another 
and u a mailer nation, rather than with re¬ 
gard to sporadic* croeUww. 

As I interpreted hi* state of mind, lie 
would not indict a country or an array on 
hearsay evidence, or even prima facie evi¬ 
dence, for certain horrible act* *aid to have 
been committed against individuals; but 
wxiuld indict it for inaugurating a system of 
warfare under which, according to his btstf 
belief, the pcsudhilitissi and the opportuni¬ 
ties for committing such acta were appre¬ 
ciably enhanced. 1 believe this is generally 
the soldier’s point of view throughout 
Europe to-<lay. 

I had been wondering, as I sat there, of 
whom Lord Kitchener ao vividly reminded 
me. Now the answer to the riddle came 
to me oil of a sudden, and it jolted me. Lews 
than three week* before, at field headquar¬ 
ters in the French town of Laon, I had dined 
on two days at the same table with Over- 
General von Heeringen, commander-in¬ 
chief of the German center, who has been 
called the Gray Ghost of Metz. 

Physically the two men—Kitchener and 
Von Heeringen —had nothing In common; 
mentally I conceived them to be unlike. 

Except that both of them held the rank 
of field marshal, 1 could put my finger on 
no point of similarity, either in personality 
or in record, which these men shared be¬ 
tween them. It is true they both served In 
the war of 187(1-71; but at the outset this 
parallel fell flat, too, because one had been 
a junior officer on the German side and the 
other a volunteer on the French side. One 
wan a Prussian in every outward aspect; 
the other was us British as U is posaible for 
a Briton to be. 


Dow man 

Electric 

Dining Table Set 

More Convenient and More 
Economical Than Articles 
with Heating Units Attached 


Jl Pencil for a Baton 

One had been at the head of the general 
staff of his country, and was now in the 
field in active service with a sword at his 
side. The other, having served hit country 
in the field foe many years, now aat in¬ 
trenched behind a roll-top deek, directing 
the machinery of the War Office, with a pen¬ 
cil for a haton. Kitchenpr was in his robust 
six tits, with a breast like a barrel; Von 
Hwringen was in his shrinking, drying-up 
seventies, and his brood shoulders hod 
already begun to Ml ;ri *.»n his ribs and 
his hig black eye* to retreat deeper into 
Ids skull. One was beaky-nooed, hatchet- 
headed, bearded; the other was broad¬ 
faced and shaggily mustarhed. One hod 
been famed forms accessibility; the other 
for his inarcfssubiiity. 

So, because of these acutely dissimilar 
things. 1 marveled to myself why, when I 
looked at Kitchener. I should think of Von 
Heeringen. In another minute, though. I 
knew whv: Both men radiated the same 
quality of masterfulneas; both of them phys¬ 
ically typified competency; both of them 
looked on the world with the eyes of men 
who are bom to have power and to hold 
dominion over k«*er men. Put either of 
those two in the rags of a beggar or the 
motley of a clown, and at a glance you would 
know him for a leader. 

•'The Germans still think they will win,’* 
wild Lord Kitchener next, speaking with 
the inflection that made the remark part 
plain statement and part question. “ I won¬ 
der how long a time they think it will take 
them to win?" 

14 They are still fully confident," I said; 
“but they have changed ihelr schedule— 
their time cord. When I first landed on 
German soil, early in September, before the 
campaign against Paris had been checked. 
Germans of intelligence said it would take 
Germany six weeks to whip France, and six 
months to whip Kuaua. and a year to whip 
England. Since then they have begun to 
believe and to admit that it will take a 
longer time to end the war.” 

Here Lord Kitchener made use of the one 
outright gesture be used. He brought his 
fist down hard on tho table in front of him, 
with a thump. It was a big, sinewy flat- 
put it in a glove and it would make you 
think of a buck’s haunch—and the thump 
wua audible and solid. 

" They arc right in one regard," he oak! 
slowly: 44 it will uke longer than a year to 
Old Inis war. But they ore wrong in another 
regard: they are wrong when they think 
they are going to win—If, indeed, in their 
heart* they honestly think that. They are 
not going to win, 

“Their campaign in the West is a failure. 
It is a failure already, and it will become 


Coffee 

Percolator 


Electric Stove 


One stove answers for all these utensils 
s and has a hundred other uses 

Those who are acquainted with the quality, efficiency and beauty 
of Manning-Bowman Percolators, Chafing Dishes, Tea Ball Tea 
Pots, etc., would expect something unusual in our Electrics. 

We offer it here. An electric stove that can be used with any 
utensil. You can readily see the saving effected by buying the 
set in preference to utensils with heater attached. The articles 
may be purchased as a set or separately. 

Manning-Bowman Percolators have for years established a standard of qual¬ 
ity for the percolation principle of coffee-making—a principle that guarantees 
a better, more healthful and more delicious cup of coffee in less time and at 
less cost than can be obtained by any other process. 

This standard of quality is manifested throughout the entire line of Manning- 
Bowman Ware, which includes cooking or heating devices for use with 
electricity, alcohol, or on ordinary coal or gas range. 

Special Booklet describing any article sent on request 

Manning-Bowman Ware is sold at and can be examined at jewelry, hard¬ 
ware. housefumishing and department stares. 

For free hook of chafing-dish recipes wife for Catalog we A 1-22. Address 

MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

of Nit hot Flats. Solid and Aluminum Warm 


Pol PrrcoUtor 
for Range 
No. 8293 


Alcohol Goa Stove 
Chafing Dish 
No. 388/97 
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DodgeErdthers 

MOTOR CAR 


The leather used in the 
upholstery is of selected 
stock — real leather. 

The tufting is deep and soft; 
the filling, real hair. 


Tti» HUt Oflh* air, yorripWt*iy Mjutpp«4 
I* STB. tub. D*Wsl'. 


Dodge Brothers.Detroit 


Every feature you 
examine reveals un¬ 
looked-for quality. 


Handsome Parlor Davenport By Day- 
Roomy, Comfortable Bed at Night! 



Whether your home Is Urge nr Am*!!, 
Davenport will be a great • omt-menc*. 
the ml ant*ar«i»*e c4 a NaMtawne iuri>» 

Al rvwlit M srrvra a* i frf-iiar «r -«tra M 

A inlk hiH tm ito .if »l* •* Wsfc -4 M «ufcJ4» t 
ffil mm. y .11 I—I <»•**■* ana *»«»••«. It 

liar, k . <mJ) ItimmK intmaUr «»4 j 4 
w*a» Irr*. s iM«‘t 4 r.fl m ll*r 
S- *fcm (M 

•imIi CMMWtMWB «Mlc« ■ 4 M »* U« 

Sam .Spare, Sum firulii# 

Makm I Ah* W (.da 2 

lluaalrrda «4 <>*r l»v »a*sa. 
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KROEHLER 

Bed Davenports 
U*i.u 1)..... s t.a.. 


X+F„s*t,*jMUMmhU 

FURfiHVHE stores 

»iMf ilikfcr alll But M9t*l> »•“ 

II KKOEHLER MFC. CO.. ID. N T Inbl., ■ 0. 


I more and more u failure tut time pan***. 
When an army of Invasion cent** to invade 
that army has Sort it* prinripul function 
and has failed in its principal object. When 
that army hide* itsdf in trenches. and fight* 
at long rang*, it is doing nothing except 
waste itaelf: and especially i* this true when 
that army, having reached it* maximum of 
strength and efficiency and aggr***iv*nee* 
months before, is now toeing In all those 
essentials. 

" To lie In that unending chain of trenches 
which stretches arrow* Northern France tor 
hundred* of mile*, tike a long, gray snake— 
that la not waging a succmsfu! campaign. 
That Is not even waging war. as I roncaivo 
war to be. For an army of defense? Per¬ 
haps. yes; though, under certain circum¬ 
stances, it might be a mi*take for an army 
of defense so to dispose itself. For an army 
of invasion? Well, events—the future- 
will justify my belief. Of that I am as sure 
a* I am sure that I am alive. 

' 41 Dropping bomb* on cities, whether 
those cities be defended or undefended, i* 
not waging war. It b a costly', spectacular 
I byplay, which counts for naught In the 
final result and really dow not count In 
the detail of momentary advantage. 

" Paris might be captured, and still the 
war would go on. England might be irv- 
vaded- though I believe the enemy has not 
yet worked out complete plans for that 
undertaking —ami still the w would go 
on. Germany might take and keep the 
other side of the Channel, as she ha* already 
taken Antwerp, and still the wrar would go 
on. Belgium might be made u captive 
province for the time being, and still Ibe 
war would go on. 

"This war is going on until Germany ban 
l**n defeated. There is no other possible 
contingency." 

"Lord Kitchener." I said. "In your opin¬ 
ion how long will this war bud?' 

Thrvm More Fears of Fighting 

"Not 1*** than three years," he said. "It 
will end only when Germany I* thoroughly- 
defeated, not before—defeated on land and 
on sea. That the AL1U* will win is certain. 
That for us to win will require a mini¬ 
mum period of three years 1 think probable. 
It might last longer—this war might. It 
might end sooner. It can end In only one 
way. 

"That it will end in a month from now, 
or rtx month* or a year, I do not think 
likely; so, to be on the safe side. I say three 
years—at least three years. 

"If Germany give* up sooner, so much 
the better for Germany and for us and for 
ull the world. If three years are required 
for the undertaking, or more than throe 
years, the world will find that ws, for our 
part, are prepared to go on, and ready to go 
on, and determined to go on, and certain to 
go on. In any went this war can have but 
one outcome—one ultimate conclusion." 
Hks big law muscle* twitched. 

He said three years! And at the time of 
speaking the war was a few* days 1cm than 
three months old. 

Threw months the seas already empty 
of commerce and the lands of half the world 
shaking to the tread of marching millions 
who produce nothing and devour every¬ 
thing! Three months—Germany already 
bleeding to death Internally from two great, 
constant bemorrhagtw in her sides, and all 
France in the field, and England ruining 
1 another million of the prinw-it manhood in 
| the Empire, to be provender for cannon! 
Throe months now —a year means half of 
Europe underground and the other half on 
emtebew I 

Two years mean* a continent turned into 
a charnel huu*e and a hemisphere ruined 
for a generation to come! Three months 
now —and the supreme head of the British 
force* had just said there would be throe 
years of it, and perhaps more than throe 
yean of it! 

l came away after that my forty min¬ 
ute* was up. Ah 1 came out 1 paa«ed three 
elderly officers who entered top*tber. as 
though for a conference with their chief. 
They were generals, I think—finely erect, 
earnest, competent British military types; 
but they wore not Kitcheners. I sup(*o*u> 
there is only ono Kitchener. 

1 tru*t 1 am no emotional hero worshiper 
and mu*; certainly I am no tidier ami 
know nothing of soldiering; but if 1 were a 
! soldier and Kitchener were ray commander 
I beiges it would be easy for me. being a 
soldier, to be a hero wxtrohiper also. 

Hr dow not inspire confidence in you 
he creates it in you. 
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convenient anti 
economical meth¬ 
od of applying the 
chnkest toilet wa¬ 
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DeVilblst 
Perl ii miners are 
beautifully pat¬ 
terned and finished. 
On the drefeing table, 
they are attractive. 
Jo u-*, they give a I 
expression to the re¬ 
freshing and true fra¬ 
grance of toilet water or 
perfume that adds a finishing touch 
uf refinement to the toilet. 

A DcVlIbis* Guarantee of SPRAY 
PERFECTION with every Pep- 
fumber. 

Your favorite store sells them 

Let us sriul you our interesting 

Mdtr - "Toilet Requisites." 
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Make Every Day 
Raiain Day 

This box will act you thinking. 
That’* why we prepared it 
Why these special Raisin 
days, like Christmas and 
Thanksgiving? Why 


can't every day and every meal 
be made delightful by them? 

Why not Raisin sauce for 
breakfast? Why not more 
Raisin pies? Why buy plain 
bread, or make it, when a cup¬ 
ful of Raisins to the loaf makes 
a luxury of it? 


ou * this 

jhjT' Coupon! 

California Aisscistfd 

Send mr tb* Onirttn.* fee* <d 
* Rm^m hy .ipmu tmw^d Aima 
wad on* bo* *o sack adiirMi M- 
«wh*d fjuli+md fad $1 foi mmh. 


A Christmas Box of 
California’s Made Raisins 


3 Kinds— 7Vz Pounds 
Direct from Vineyards 


$1.00 Prepaid Anywhere in the United States 

Christmas is Raisin time. Raisins are used in the pud¬ 
dings, cakes and pics. Raisins are in the nut dish. Raisins 
are — or should be — in the Christmas bread. 

Right here—where the finest Raisins grow—we've pre¬ 
pared a special Christmas box. It is nearly the size of a 
suit box, and contains 714 pounds of California's Sun-Made 
Raisins. It s a regular delight box, filled with cartons of 
the most-used sorts. 

Some seeded by machine. Some made from seedless 
grapes. Some on stems — with seeds in — for the nut dish 
or confections. 

I his whole big, choice assortment will be sent you pre¬ 
paid for $1. We will also express boxes to your friends, 
enclosing your cards if you send them. 


Why not Raiiins in your ce¬ 
reals, in your puddings, in your 
cakes? 1 hink what delights 
these Raisins add to what is 
plain without them. 

This box will tell you what 
you miss when you neglect the 
Raisin. 

What Raiain* Are 

California Raisins are made by sun- 
drying the sweetest, tend crest grapes— 
kinds too delicate to slup. They are so 
sweet dial when dried into R*nuu they 
seem like soft bit* of gmpe auger. 

They era concentrated nutriment — 
no seed* or items in the seedless or 
seeded sorts. One pound of Raisins 
contains as much food value as tiro 
pWi of cgf« 

They sve plentiful end cheap. 
Measured hr food value, meat and egg* 
coet nearly tour times at much. 

Think of these things when you use 
this bos or buy Raisin* from your gro¬ 
cery. Think what luxuries they are. 
Yet Raisins are almost as cheap as po¬ 
ut oea. nutriment considered. 

52 Way* of Serving 

We will send with this box 52 Rai¬ 
sin recipes. Or we will mail this book 
separately — end free — if you wish. 
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The Panama California Exposition and 

Southern California 

HINK of all the things imaginable to make you want to travel; consider 


I thc seasons, the weather, your own education, your comfort, your pleasure; 
add them all together and you will have part of the reasons for coming 
to San Diego in 1915. 

This wonderful Exposition, celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal, 
will welcome die world on January 1st, ana will not close its doors until midnight 
of the last day of 1915. 

A year of sunshine and soft, caressing breezes; an Exposition of man** achievement*; a demonstration 
of what man is doing; while products will be exhibited, processes will be shown; in thi* f all former 
Expositions will be outdone; other* have shown the silent evidences of man's skill and ingenuity; this Expo¬ 
sition wiil show manufacture*, farming, tea growing and such things throbbing with the life of performance. 

Don't miss it! Don't take the chance of regret fallowing regret, a* your friends return and tell 
you of the most wonderful Exposition ever held; of days and nights of comfort and entertainment in a 
land full of romance of old Spanish Minion days; the ouf-oMoori part of this wonderful Exposition 
is worth the trip if there were no indoors part. 

It is Southern California,—plus! In less than two months after the opening of the San 
Diego Exposition, San Francisco, five hundred mile* north, will open the door* of her 
wonderful Exposition. Your railroad ticket takes you to both without extra charge. 

Could anyone think of greater inducements! Come to California in 1915. 

On up the coast and Arrow the Rockies, in the detent and forms, on the pbim Ami in the jtb 
valleyi that fill the West, there »re other sight* which male all other lands commonplace. 

This is the West of Your Country / 

It b a West In which you find a civilisation that pre-dates thit of pie-historic Emit, a ** 

country far excelling those of the Mediterranean | it ii the Great West o# the Grand Canyon, the . ; 4 

Yosemite, the Yellowstone, the Runted Desert, the Great Tree** the Great West that U old, vrt ~ 
young, filled with the wuudeet of the world and with the romance of weturin. It U the West 
that yru should see, and 1915 is the time for you to see it, when California with her two / * 

Expositions oilers you the opportunity and special rales. 

Kailv.ud fare* and hotel rates add to the mducemrtrti they arc very low ajuJ mil not be raised. 

Select your tinse, come when you can, but cornel ‘ ,* 

12719 Q et y OU r ticket to San Diego *“*5 
All All 

Sahcmos guarUar el trsuro, sabenmt vmr 
the y en rtaiidnl vimuot.'*- Mmrtuxl, 

^ "We know how to kren the treasure, how to v 

Tear live, and live mdeed.** —Martial. Year 
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WAR BE LUXE 


WINCHESTER 


Rifles and Shotguns 
MAKE FINE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


A Winchester rifle or shotgun for a man 
who hunts; a light-weight rifle or a 16 or 20 
gauge shotgun for an out-of-door girl; or a .22 
caliber rifle or a shotgun for a boy, will make 
a very acceptable Christmas present. For the 
sake of completeness, include a supply of Win¬ 
chester cartridges or shotgun shells. 

One can spend a little or a good deal of 
money for a Winchester gun. as it is made in 
various styles, which sell at prices ranging all the 
way from $3.50 for a little single shot to $500 or 
more for an elaborately engraved and ornamented 
rifle or shotgun. Your local dealer can tell you 
all about them. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
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Send \ 
for 

a Pair 
on Trial 


Mr*. Rosamond Harris, who lives at Hir>*ft- 
burg;. Vermont, she may know that her 
son-in-law, Doctor Schilling, was at tart 
account* very busy and very well, although 
coated with white dust—face, head and 
eyebrows— bo that he reminded me of a 
clown in a pantomime, and dyed os to his 
hands with iodine to an extant that mads 
his Unger* look like pieces of well-cured 
meerschaum. 

They were bringing In more men, newly 
wounded that day, as we came out of 
Doctor Schilling's improvised operating 
room in the little village scboolhouse, and 
one of the litter bearer* was a smart-faced 
little London Cockney, a captured English 
ambulance-hand, who wore a German sol- 
riicr’s cap to save him from possible annoy¬ 
ance as be went about his work. Not very- 
many wounded had arrived since the 
morning- it was a dull day for them, the 
surgeons said—but I took note that, when 
the Red Cro« men put down a canvas 
stretcher upon the courtyard flags and 
shortly thereafter took it up again, it left 
a brood red smear where it rested aguinat 
the flat stones. Also this stretcher and 
all the other stretchers had been so sagged 
by the weight of bodies that they threat¬ 
ened to rip from the frames, and so stained 
by that whkh had stained them that the 
canvas was as stiff as though it had been 
varnished and revamiahed w-ith many coats 
of brown shellac. But it wasn’t shellac. 
There is just one fluid which leaves that 
brown, hard coating when it dries upon 
woven cloth. 

As 1 recall now we had come through the 
gate of the schoolhouse to where the auto¬ 
mobiles stood when a pul! of wind, blowing 
to us from the left, which meant from across 
the batUcfront, brought to our noses a 
certain smell which we all knew full well. 


There’s a quaint and pretty Indian 
superstition that those who are photo¬ 
graphed lose something of their 
personality—that this personality becomes 
a part of the picture. 

Be this superstition or he it sentiment, 
the idea bears both truth and charm. For 
a picture means something, is personal, 
gives the homely touch of friendship— 
especially at Christmas time. 


Tho Morning After 

"You get it, I see," said the German 
officer who stood alongside me. " It cornea 
from three miles off, but you can get it five 
milea distant when the wind is strong. 
That" and ha waved his loft arm toward 
it ft* though tho stench had been ft vinible 
thing—"that explains why tobacco is so 
scarce with u* among tho staff back yonder 
in Laon. Ail tho tobacco which can be 
spared is sent to tho men in the front 
trenches. An long as they smoke and keep 
on smoking tbev can stand that! 

"You see," be went on painstakingly, 
"tho situation out there at Corny is Tike 
this: Tho Fronch and English, but mainly 
tho English, hold the ground first. We 
drove them back and they lost very heav¬ 
ily. In places their trenchee were actually 
full of dead and dying men when wo took 
those trenches. 

"You could have buried them merely by 
filling up the trenches with earth. And that 
old hoot-sugar factory which you saw this 
noon when wo wero at General von Zwehl's 
headquarters—It was crowded with badly 
wounded Englishmen. 

"At once they rallied and forced u* 
hock, and now it was our turn to lose heav¬ 
ily. That was nearly throw weeks ago, and 
since then the ground over w hich wo fought 
has boon debatable ground, lying between 
our line* and tho enemy’s lines—a stretch 
four milea long and half a mile wide that is 
literally carpeted with bodies of dead men. 
They weren't all dead at first- For two 
day* and nights our men in the earthworks 
heard the cries of thooo who still lived, and 
the sound of them almost drove them mad. 
There was no reaching the wounded, 
though, either from our lines or from the 
Alike’ lint*. Thoee who tried to reach 
them were thrm-etves killed. Now there 
arc only dead out there thousands of dead, 
I think. And they have been there twenty 
days. One* in a while a shell strikes that 
old sugar mill or fall* into one of those 
trenches. Then—well, then, it is worse foe 
those who serve in the front lines." 

"But in the name of God, man." I maid, 
"why don’t they call a truce — both sideb¬ 
and put that horror underground ?*' 

He vhrugged his shoulder*. 

" War Is different now," he &ai<L "Truces 
are not the fashion." 

I stood there and I smelled that smell. 
And I thought of all those fliw. and those 
blood-stiffened stretcher*, and those little 
inch-long figure* which I myself, looking 
through that telescope, had seen lying on 
the green hill, and those automobiles loaded 
with mangled men. and War de Luxe bo- 
trayed itself to roe. Beneath its bogus 
glamour I saw war for what it is—the next 
morning of drunken glory. 


There's a pho/ographer in your /own 
Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 


Real Your Feet in 

“YIPS I” 

Indian Shoes 
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OREGON More Christmas Fun 
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Dromedary Cfi Dates 


CARDEN OF EDEN 


Luscious, selected dates, 
clean packed in individual 
cartons. Such are these 
Dromedary Dates. Their taste 
makes you eager for more. 

TK« HILLS BROTHERS Co. 

Dwi K. 375 W-hlnctoo St- N.« YoHc 
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y I real glove- 

^ yl insurance in this 

|jflg exclusive | 1 intro 

feature. Slip the** 
Rouble-Up Auto Gaunt- 
let* into your pocket wbeo not 
in use, and there they are— baft. 



Free fmgrf.pl.iy n another com¬ 
fort for wearer* of this glove. Steer¬ 
ing and adjusting are easily dooe. 
Flexibility is a strong 11 arisen feature 
because of right build¬ 
ing, right material* A 

and accurate patterns. SHLJOa 
An “All-year- | 
round " Glove 



The Truth About Poultry 
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You Can Do lh# Same. Book Tells How 
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Will They Clap Their Hand. 

when rhry ircrivf your Chrirttnas rrrotn* 
hrsorrs^ Or will your friends open the 
a’d then lay them a4K1c. , A year's uib*:ri(» 
fee Tkt Sdlanl*y /C:rai*x PvJi will lie ■ 
plraiant reminder o! you for nn enlirr *ear. 

Nen4 u« the mitim and aMltiKS of tb»ae whom 
Touwim ro veweaiber in rtii*<«a> .wiili a mniu 

tuaceoffl VOforew. h It T 5 a rjub. cai«-pt in 
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Famous Players Film Co., Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co. and Bos worth, Inc. Produce Paramount Pictures 





Great Scenes 
from Great Plays 

/°v shown in 


paramount 


As you look at this page, just imagine yourself seated in a 
Paramount Motion Pictures theatre. You feel that you are in the 
very heart of these great scenes from the great plays—you respond 
to their appeal—the scenery is so natural, the acting so true to life. 
This is quality, you say. 

True — Paramount Motion Pictures arc quality pictures. 
It is the art of production that makes them so; the managerial 


ability of such master artists as David Bclasco, Daniel Frohman, 
Charles Frohman, Henry W. Savage and such great producers as 
Adolph Zukor. Jesse L l-asky and Hobart Bosworth. 

These few pictures, depicting some of the stirring moments 
in great scenes from great plays, represent the quality of pictures, 
and players engaged by the producers, to entertain you. 



Will you accept this Booklet 
with our compliment*? 

It m •mall in airr—but — irrter**. Ii 
contain* phmovraohi cf pit»m—eirt #<lm» 
and octreaaca. and the alorr of Paramc-jnl 
If you have nc* yet told ua that may acrid 
ycat ccpp, aim and ouail the Caupoa now. 


Does not a glance at this page prompt you to make up 
a Paramount Party” tonight? Go — see and judge 
for yourself these delightful film versions of great plays. 



Look for the Paramount Trade Mark — the Mountain. 
It symbolize* highest quality in motion picture*. 

yAsramotuitGpii tiirr* Torpomflon- 

»— ■■■!■—.n* V-/ •w.r •<•>,'» \^_ ' rant 
*ITW YDRK.N.Y 



Mall the 
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Now 
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TEE Nth COMMANDMENT 


• Cmnttnuwd frvm Pa gw 14) 

Look at thr chrmcs! Tin going to hlow "Bokwh)!'' She shook hemelf like a 
'em right off and then pat <wn- pat ’em! dainty spaniel, and he must grasp the tabic 
Pf-f-f-f!" edge to steady himself against hi* laughter. 

She mad* as If tocateh them with puned "Gad, I didn't!'' 
lips, but they bobbed dMn, and be "Pina weather for ducks!” 
regarded her with a swelling pride, then "Gad!" 

jlanred about the room, pleased at the "I'm a nice giri and they treat me like a 

furor that followed her little antic*. sponge." 

"Gad, Doll, you're a winner! I ran pick "Gad!" 

'em every time! You ain't dolled up like "April wrath** we’re havin', ain’t it?" 

the rest of 'em. but you're a winner! r * "^ou ain't much wet, are you. Doll?" 

"Oh-oh-oh!" "Bo-o-o-ol" 

"That’s the ticket, waiter! 1 knew'there "Here, waiter, get the lady a coat or 

wasn't nothing round here that tin wouldn't aomething. Gad. you're the hit of the place, 

buy. I guciu that ain’t some great bia Doll! Aw. you ain't cold, hon? Look, you 
brown griuly with a grin for you, Doll! * ain’t even wet through what you shaking 
"Oh-oh-oh!” about?" 

"I go«w they didn't rustle round when She drew inward little breaths of shivary 
your Uncle Fuller began to get sore and get glee. 

a great big brown one for you! Gad, the "I ain't wet! Say. whattayou think that 
higrat I ever seen almost as big as you, fountain's spouting—gasoline7 1—ain’t— 
Doll! That's the ticket! There ain’t any- wet! Look a my hair curling up like it doeti 
thing in this town tin can’t buy!” in a rain storm! Feel my skirt down here 

" Oh-oh-oh!" at the hem! Can you beat it? I ain’t wet. 

She lifted the huge toy off the silver tray he sail!" 
held out to her and buried her shining face "Hw, drink this, Doll, and warm up." 
in the soft, silky wool. " No." 

"Ain't he a beauty? Ain’t he the softest. She threw a dozen brilliant glancea into 
brownest beauty?" the crowd, towed an invitational nod to the 

"Now, peaches, now chcrric*, now you group adjoining, and clapped her hands for 
Utile fancy fruit stand, there g«* the the iridweent Christmas ball that dangled 
mualc. Let's see that dance!" over their table. 

"Aw. Jimmie. 1 —I was only klddlrt'!" "Here, send ’er over- here, give you 
"Kiddin* nothing! Come now, Doll, I leave. I'm some little catcher myself.' 
blew me ten bucks If I blew me a cent for It bounded to her light as air, and she 
that bunch of wool. Come now. Jet’s aee caught it deftly, towed it ceilingwurd until 
that dance you been blowing about! Go as it bounced against an incandcacent bulb, 
far as you like, Doll!" towed it again, caught it lightly, nor trou- 

"I- honest, I was only guyin’, Jimmie." Wed to heed the merry shouts for ita return. 
"Don't be a Quitter ana make me sore, From arrow the room some one threw 
Doll! 1 wanna show ’em I pick the live her a mat trailing ribbon of gilt paper. She 
orw every time. There's the music!" bound it about her neck like a ruff. A 

"Aw, I-" Christmas star with a fluted tissue-paper 

"Goasfarasyoulike, Doll. Here, gimme edge floated into her Up. She wore it Uke 
your hat! Go to it. sister. If you land in an earring, waggling it slyly so that her 
the fountain by mistake I’ll blow* you to the curls were set a-bobbing. 
swsllnst new duds on the Avenue." "Gimme my bear." 

"I don't know no dances no more, She bugged the woolly image to her as if 
Jimmie. I—I can’t dance with this big old she would heg its warmth, her teeth dick- 
thing anyway*. Look, he’s almost as big ing the while with chill, 
as me!" "Take a little awaJlow or two to warm 

"Go It alone then, Doll; but get up and you up, Doll!" 
show- 'em. Get up and show Hh that I "Gee, I took your dare. Jimmie—and 
don't pick nothing but the livest! Get up and — br-r-r-r!" 
and show ’em, Doll, get up and show ’em! ' "A little swallow. Doll !" 

She set down her glass suddenly and " I took your dare. Jimmie, and I — I can 
pirouetted to her feet. fed my start shrinking up like It waa rie- 

"Here--I —go Jimmie!” ging. I I guess I’ll have to go to work 

"Go to It, Doll!” next week in a sheet," 

She leaped forward in her narrow little "Didn't I tell you I was backing this 
skirt, laughing. Chairs scraped back and a toot, sister?" 

round of applause went with her. Knives "1 didn’t have no right to dive in there 
and forks beat tattoo on frail glosses; a and spoil my duds. Jimmie, I —” 
tinsel hall flung from across the room fell at "Who had a better right?" 
her feet. She stooped to it, waved it and "Ain’t it just like a nut like me? But I 
pinned It to her bosom. Her hair, rich as ain’t had a live time for so long I—I lost 
Australian gold, half escaped ita chignon my head. But I ain't got no right to spool 
and lay across her shoulders. She danced the only duds I got to my back. Looka 
light as the breeze up the marble stairway, this waist; the color's running. 1 ought to 
and at its climax the spotlight focused on 1 —oh. like I w asn't in enough of a meesal- 
her, covering her with the sheen of mica; ready without without acting the crazy 
then iust as lightly down the steps again, so nut !'* 

rapidly that her hair was tossed outward in "Aw, Doll, cut the tragedy! Didn’t I 
a fairylik* effect of spun gold. tell you I was going to blow you to anything 

"Go to it, Doll, I'm hero to back you!" your little heart dwiree?" 

"Dare me, Jimmit?” "But the only duds I got to my hock, 

"Dare what?" Jimmie! Ob, ain’t 1 a nut whon I get 

"Dare me?" _ started. Jimmie! Ain’t I a nut!" 

"Yeb, 1 dan? you to do anything your She regarded him with tears in her eyti 

little heart desires. Gad, you- Gad, and the wraith of a smile on her lips. A 

if she ain't!" little drop escaped, and she dashed it away 

Like a bird in flight she danced to the gold and her smile broke out Into sunshine, 
coping, paused like an audacious Undine in "Ain't 1 a nut though!" 
a moment of thrilled silence, and then into " You’re a real, full-blooded little winner, 
the purple and gold, violet and red rain of that's what you are. and you can’t say 1 
the electric fountain, her arms outstretched ain’t one neither. Doll. Here's your dum- 
in a radiant tableau riranl, water crowding ages. Now go doll yourself up Like a 
in about her knees, spray dancing on her Christmas tree!" 

upturned face. He tossed a yellowback bill lightly into 

"Gad. the little d*re-d»»vilf I didn't her lap and she made a great show of rejpct- 
think *he had it In her. Gad, the little ing it, even pushing it toward him acraa 
devil!" the table and to the floor. 

Clang! Clang! Tink! Tink! "Bravo, "I aw. what kind of a girl do you think 
kiddo! Who-o-o-p!" Iam? There, take your money. 1 honest. 

Shaking thr spray out of bar eye*, her I—what kind of a girl do you think 1 am?" 
hair, she emerged to a grand orchestral "Now. now, sister, don’t we understand 
flare. The same obsequious hands that each other? Them’s damages, kiddo. 
applauded her helped her from the gold Wasn’t it me dared you? Ain't it my fault 
coping. Waiters dared to smile behind you doused your duds?" 

tfrinir •fin'* Tin tn For Vrwvv Kat An*\t " V«i luif _ 11 


Ansco 


Some one on your Christmas list wants a camera— 
a superb Ansco. Your gift can suit vour purse, 
for Ansco Cameras cost from $2 up. The Ansco 
Vest Pocket Camera, shown, costs $7.50 and 
would be a welcome gift to anyone. 

Everything snapped with an Ansco Vest Pocket 
comes out clear and sharp, because it is auto¬ 
matic— no distance scale to bother about. 

Load your camera with Ansco film; use Ansco 
chemicals for developing, and prize-winning 
Cvko paper for printing and you insure pictures 
of professional quality. 

IVriu h ntfir our HoiuUty Ml/t—vitii your A nut dtnUr and 
ask kirn to tkoiV you tk* A nut <am/rt> you are mot/ int/rtiud in. His 
adviit will keif* j*u in your u fa Iron. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. V 


\ BOTTLE 

I.iatrrinr, l 
iru»thhni«h, a 
pl»M i»f natrr 
{andadmttifrirr, 
if jmi «o drrirr l 
are the requi- 
rife* *if a comet 
denial toilet. 
Hindi I hr teeth 
regularly and 
rin*e them with 
LUterine, the 
wfe ant Ur pric*. 
J * Pie Lbtrrinc j»rr- 
A/ mrjlr- llir entire 
' mimth, rrvh'* jurn 
of the teeth that the hni'h 
rjtmnt much and ut make' 
them clean ami aseptic. 




FOR HIS CHRISTMAS 


Crrr Inti a RtclwrSI RdfliD^rf frr 111'- 
i/l atlvtRr to link at ami n*Uv r«f 
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"Y«, but-" 

"Aw, come now. Doll, don’t pull any of 
that *tuff on me! You and me understand 
each other, not?" 

" Yes. but-" 

"Take and foTget it. You uo«i It. That 
ain’t even intc*o»c on the Ally's winnings. 


ROCKWELL PRINTING CO. 

9S Uinta* N. X 
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Tak* it. I never Btarted nothin* in my life 
1 couldn't see the finish to. Take it and 
farrct it!** 

He crammed the bill into her reluctant 
finders, dreed them over it and sealed her 
little fist with a grwndkwe pat. 

“Forget It, Dull!'* 

But her lids fluttered and her confusion 
ro#*e » if to choke her. 

“I—homart, I -aw, what kind of a girl do 
you think I am?" 

“I told you I think you’re the sweetest. 
IIvest little queen I know/' 

M AwS" 

“Conte on. little live wire. Put on your 
swell, hothouse-trimmed hat. I‘m going to 
take you to a place farther up the street 
where there are two stairruse* and a foun¬ 
tain tuica as big for you to puddle your 
little footruea in. Waiter—here—check — 
*et a cab! Here. little Doll, quit your 
shivering and shaking and lemme help you 
on—lemroe help you. 

She was suddenly pale, hut tenao-lipped 
like a woman w ho HtruggU* on the edge of 
u swoon. 

“Jimmie, honm. I—I’m shaking with 
chills! Jimmie—1—1 can't go in these duds 
neither. I—I gotta go home now. He'll be 
wakin’ and I—I gotu go home now. I’m 
all shaking.’’ In spite of herself her lips 
quivered and an ngun shot through her 
body. “I—I gotta go home now, Jimmie— 
look at me shivering, all shivering!" 

"Home now!" 

His Oil retreuted behind a network of 
calculating wrinkles and she paled as she 
sac. 

"Home now? Say,Doll,I thought-" 

“Honest, I wanna go to the otnnr place, 
but I’m cold, Jimmie, and—wet through. 
I gotta keep well, Jimmie, and I—I oughtta 
go home." 

“Pah!” he said, spluttering out the end 
of a hitten cigar. "If I’d o-known you was 
u puny Doll like that l M 

“I ain’t. Jimmie, I-” 

“If I'd a-known you was that puny! It's 
like 1 been savin', Doll, it ain't Like you and 
me don’t understand each other. I -— " 

“Sure we do. Jimmie. Hocieet, I—to¬ 
morrow night 1—1 can fix it so that—that 
the sky's my limit. Ill meet you at Hink- 
ley's at eight, crow my heart on a wishbone, 
Jimmie." 

"Croes Itr 

"There!" 

“To-night, Jimmie, I’m chillrd- all in. 
Look at me in tlw*e dud?*, Jimmie. I'm 
cold. Oh. Jimmie, get me a cab quick, 
please; I'm co-old!" 

She relaxed frankly into a chill thut 
rumbled through her and jarred her knees 
together. A little rivulet of water oosed 
from her hair, zigzagged down her cheek 
and seeped into her blouse, but her blue- 
lipped smile persisted. 

"Ain’t I anut, though! But wait till you 
see me dolled up to-morrow night, Jimmie! 
Fight, at Hinkley’*. I didn’t have a hunch 
how cold how cold that water was. Next 
time they gotta heat it." 

"Got to heat it is good. Doll! All 1 got 
to do is ask oner, and my word's law round 
here. Here, take a swallow and warm up, 
hon. You don’t need to go home if you 
warm up right." 

But the glm* tinked against her teeth. 

“I I can’t!" 

“Gowann, kiddo!" 

“ I 'II take some home with me to wurm me 
jp m hen I get in had* Jimmie. I— Not 
that kind, give it to me red like you did Ifet 
Tuesday night, without the sparkles. That’s 
the kind to warm me up. Order a bottle of 
rod without the aparkk*. Jimmie —without 
the HDtrkk*. I 1 can't stand no more 
bubbles to-night. # ' 

He helped her into her coat, and she 
leaned to him with a little movement of 
rxhuustion that tightened his hold of her. 

11 Murry u cab, waiter, the lady’s sick!" 

“Ain’t I a nut, though!" 

“Poor wet little Doll. I didn’t think 
you was much more'n damp! You eotta 
make up for this to-morrow night, Doll. 
Eight sharp, Doll, and no funny busireia 
to-morrow night." 

“Eight sharp!" 

“Swell little sport you are, gettin’ the 
chills! But we understand each other, don't 
we, Doll?" 

“Sure, Jimmie!" 

“ Come on. bon. Shakln' like a leaf, ain’t 
you? Wait till I get you out in the cab. I’ll 
warm you up. You look just like a Christ¬ 
mas doll, all rigged up in that hat and that 
star and all—just like a Christmas doll." 

“My grizaly, my brown grizzly! Gee, 
I nearly forgot my grizzly!" 


And she packed the huge toy under her 
arm, uhvng with tho iridescent ball and the 
gewgawB of her plunder, and out into the 
cab, where an attendant tucked a bottle of 
the rod warming wine between them. 

“Ready, Doff?" 

“Ready." 

The silent storm had continued it* silent 
work, weaving its blanket softer, deeper. 
The straggling pedestrians of early morning 
bent their heads into it and drove first naths 
through the immaculate mantle. The fronts 
of owl cart and cabs were coated with a 
Huvary white rime. Broadway lay in a white 
lethargy that is her nearest approach to 
sleep. 

Snowplows were already abroad clearing 
tracks, dry snow dust spinning from under 
them. At Longacre Square the Hakes blew 
upward in spiral flurri**, erratic, full of an¬ 
tics. The cab snorted, plunged, leaped for¬ 
ward. Mr. Fitxgibbons inclined toward the 
little huddle beride him. 

"Swretnew, now 1 got you! You little 
aweetnwa you. now 1 got you. sweetmwa!” 

“Jimmie! Quit! Quit! You you old • 
you—you-" 

The breath of a forgotten perfume and 
associations mebby with age stir through 
the lethargy of years. Memories faded os 
flowers lift their heads. The frail scent of 
mignonette roused with the dust of letters 
half a century old, and eyes too dim and 
watery to show the glaze of tears turn back¬ 
ward fifty years upon the mignonette bow- 
errd scene of love's young dream. A steel 
drawing-room car rolling through the dean , 
and heavy stench of cow posture, and u 
steady-ey*d, whiu*-haired capitalist, rolling 
on hia rolling stock, leans back against the 
upholstery and gazes with eyes tight dosed 
upon a steady-eyed, brown-haired young¬ 
ster herding in at eventide. The whiff of vio¬ 
lets from a vender's tray, and a young man 
dreams above his ledger. The reek of u 
pawing brewer's wagon, and white facts 
look after, suddenly f amis hod. 

When the familiar pungency of her board¬ 
ing house flowed in and round Mrs. VMffe 
Smith, she naured for a moment and could 
not push through the oppression. Then, 
with the associations of odor crowding in 
about her, she stripped hereelf of her gew- 
guws, as if here even the tarnished tinsel of 
pleasure could have no place, and tiptoed 
up the w*ary wind of three unlighted flight* 
and through the thick Btuicntwb of Unsized 
halt*. 

At the third landing a broom and a dirty 
tangled debris of scrub cloths luy on tho 
topmoet stair, as if an aching slavey had 
not found the strength to remove them. 
They caught tho heci of her shoo, pitching 
her forward so that she fell sharply aguiret 
her awn door. In the gloom she paused for 
a palpitating moment, her hands preswing 
her breast, listening; then deposited her 
laden hat, the little pile of tinsel and the 
woolen bcur on tho floor outside the door. 

“VI. VI; that you, dear?" 

She pulled at her strength and opened tho 
door suddenly, blowing in liko a gale. 

“ It’s me, darliu'." 

She was suddenly radiant as morning, 
and a figure on the bod in the far corner of 
the dim-lit room raised to greet her with 
vague, whito-ftlocved arms outstretched. 
She flew to llieir haven. 

“Darlin', dartin’, how you fetdin’?" 

“Vi. poor tired little girl!'* 

“Harry, bow you frenn', darlin’? They 
worked tho force all night- first time over. 
How you fectln', darlin’—bow?" And she 
must burrow kbtam on the poor white face, 
and then deep into the tiny crib and back 
again into the vague white arm*. 

“Oh, my babies, both of you! How you 
feelbi', darlin', »o worried 1 v* been. And 
the kid! Oh, God, darlin’, 1—I bem so 
bu*y rightin' stock and all all night they 
kept tlie force. How you feelin', darbn*? 

I got such news, darlin'. We should worry 
that it’s snowing! Such news, darlin 1 
The kid, Haro - did Mrs. Quigley bring 
he* milk on time? How you feelin’, darlin' 1 
You ain’t coughed, have you?" 

He kiwd her dump hair and turned her 
face up b'ke a flower, so that his deep-sunk 
eye* read into here. 

“ I ain’t coughod one* since noon, darlin'. 
We should worry if it bivows a* right! A 
doctor's line of talk can’t knock me out, I 
can buck up without goto? South. I ain't 
coughed once since noon. Vi, I-’* 

A strangling paroxysm shook him in 
mockery of hi* words, and she crouched low 
beside the bed. her face etched in the agony 
of bearing each rack and pain with him. 

“Oh, my darlin'1 Oh- oh-" 



Xmas Cheer Every 
Day in the Year 

E lectricity is the servant that 

is always at command, and never 
shirks. It takes pay only for what it does. 

Many of your friends use it for light¬ 
ing but some may have missed the many 
other phases of household helpfulness 
which come from the employment of the 
various articles of 
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Westinghouse 
Electric Ware 


At this holiday time you have an op¬ 
portunity of making gifts to your friends 
that will open their eyes to new labor 
savers and will delight them every day 
in the year. 

Progressive women consider electrical house¬ 
hold appliances absolute necessities in every home. 
Electric vacuum cleaners have made cleaning an 
easy and healthful task. Electric washing machines 
have done away with one of the worst forms of 
household drudgery. The best makes of these 
appliances axe driven by \&estinghouse motors. 

Electric cooking devices arc in operation at the 
turn of a switch and will perfectly care for all 
forms of cooking. 

All Westinghouse Electric Ware is designed 
especially for usefulness, durability, and economy 
in operation, and the very best materials arc used 
in its construction. 


Notice the special displays of Westinghouse 
Electric Ware in the showrooms of Electric Light 
Companies and Electric Shops. In order to help 
you choose, send for catalog 4294. Address 

Dept. LP. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branch Of fie.. » 45 Anwricnn Cikic 
RaimnUlivN .11 Ofmr thm World 
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"It** all right now, Vi! It'* all right! g<*t it. I - I had to haw it And we got it. 
It'* All right!" darlin', we —wp got it—a cool hundred!" 

"Oh, my dartin', yw, yea, It's all right He lay hack on th* pillow. suddenly limp, 
now! All right now t" the bill fluttering to the coverlet, and bhe did 

She ran her hands over his face, os if to her arm beneath his head, 
re assure herself of his very features, nor "You could have knocked me down, too, 
would she let him read into her streaming dartin'. Easy, just like that he forked over, 
rye*. * What’s a Aid Society for?' he kept sayin'. 

"Lay quiet, Harry darlin', it** all right! ‘What’s a Aid Society for?'’' 

Oh. my dartin'!'* "Vi, I-" 

"S-HHfr-*-h, VI. dear, sure Ii'h ail right. "Don't cry. dartin', don't cry, 1 just 
S-»-w*-h. don’t cry. Vi!" can't stand it!" 

"I—I—oh—oh-" M I-" 

*' S-s-M-h, darlin', don't!" " S-*-»-s-h! Easy, just like that he gimmo 

"I oh, I can’t hrjpit; but I ain't rryin'. It.darlin'." 

Harry. I ain't!" 01 Aid mn layin' iM« hatin' him for a 

"All worn out and cold and wet, that's skinflint and hi* store for a bloodsucker 
whut's a-hurtin* you. All worn out and and the Aid Society for a fake." 
hysterical and all! Poor little Vi-dee!" "Ye*. y«, darlin'.*' 

"I —I ain't." "I ftel new already. VI. I can feel the 

" It'* all over now*. VL See, I'm uil right! sun already shining through roe. If he was 
Everything's all right! Just my luck to here, I 1 could just kiss his hand; that's 
have the first on* since noon right w hen you how it feels for a fellow to get his nerve 
get home. It'* all over now, Vi. Every- back. I got my chance now-, Vi, there ain't 
thing'*over, Christmas ruah and all. Don't nothing can keep me down. Juat like be 

{ ou worry about the snow neither, darlin'. say* I'll I* a new man out there. Look, 
knew it wxiuld scare you up, but it takes hon, juat talking about It! Fed bow 1 got 
more than a doctor’s line of talk to dow n- Home strength back already. An hour ago 
and-out me.” 1 couldn't hold you like this." 

"I—1 ain't worryin', dartin'." "Oh, my dartin’!" 

"You're the one I boon worryin' about, He sat up suddenly in bed and drew her 
VL It'a Just like the kid wa* worried too- into his arms and she laid her cheek agairot 
cried w hen Mn. Quigley sung her to deep." hb, and in tho silence, from the trundle crib 
"Oh. ray baby; oh, my bubyl" beside them, the hreathing of a child row 

" Don't worry, dear, she don’t even know softly, fell softly, 
it’s Christmas—a little thing like her. And " I— I blew us to u real Christmas, darlin', 
anyways, look.Vi-dee, Mm. Quigley brought us and the kid. I —I couldn't help it. I 
hor up that lit tie stuffed lamb there. Dutshe couldn't bear to have her wake ui> without 
don't even know it's Christmas, dear; she it, Harry, her and you and me/' 
don’t even know. Poor tired little kvddo!" "A real Christmas, baby!" 

"I ain't tired." "Red wine for you.dartin’, Like 1 brought 

" I been lay in' here all night, swwt, think- you last Tuesday night and warmed you up 
ing and thinking —a little doll like you ho nice. The kind the doctor says is so grand 
hustling and a big hulk like me layin' here." for you, darlin*— red wine without bubbles 
"S-s-s-w-h! Honest, HarTV, it's fun being like be soy* you gotta hare." 
bark in the store again till you get well, "Red wine!" 

honeetl" “Yah. and black grape* like 1 brought 

"I never ought to let you done it In the you last Tuesday and like he says you 
beginning, darlin'. Remember that night. oughtU haw- black grajw* and swell fruit 
even when 1 was strong enough to move a that's good for you, dartin'.” 
ok team, I told you there was bum lungs "A real blow-out, Vi-dee." 

way back somewhere* in my family? I "A bear for the kid, Harry!'* 

never ought to let you take a chanre, Vi-dee, M VI! ” 

I never ought!" "Yeh. a real brown grlix, with the grin 

"S-o-o-o-n! Didn't I say I'd marry you and all,like she cried for in the window that 
if you waa playin' hookey from the grave- Sunday a real big brown one with the grin 
yard? Wasn’t that the answer I give you and all." 

even when you was strong as aw hole teum?" "That cost a real bunch of money, 

"I didn't have no right to you, bnhy sweet!" 
the Kwrilcst little peach in the store! I I "Yeh, l blew me like sixty for it, hon, 
didn’t have no right to you! Vi-doc, what's but she cried for it that Sunday arid she 
the matter? You look like you got the had to have a Christmas, didn't she, darlin’, 
horrors—the horrors, hon! Vi-deor' even if she b too little. It it would a 

"Oh. don't, Harry, don’t. I—I can't broke my heart to have her wake up to- 
stond it. hon- I —I'm tired, darlin’, but morrow without one." 
don't look like that, darlin’,1 — 1 got news He regarded her through the glare of 

I got news." tears. 

"5va-a-s-h, baby, you’re all hysterical "My little kiddol" 
from overwork and all tired out from worry. "S-a-a-s-h!" 

There ain’t no nwd to worry, baby. Qulg- "It just don't seem fair for you to have 
ley'll nay it can go over another weak. She to-" 

ain’t dunning for board, she ain't, baby." "S-o-e-a-h! Everything’s fair, darlin’, in 

"I—oh—I-'" love and war. All the rule* for the game of 

" Shaking all over, baby, just like you got living ain’t written down —the Eleventh 
the horrors! I bet you got scared when you Commandment and the Twelfth CommgJld- 
seen the snow cornin' and tackled Ingram ment and the Nth Commandment-'* 
to-day, and you're blue. What you got the " My little kiddo!" 
horrors about, baby Ingram?"To-morrow. Harry, to-morrow, Harry. 
"No! No!" we're gain’! South, darlin'. where he say* 

"1 told you not to ask the old skinflint, the sun Is going to warm you through and 
I told you they won't do nothing after through. To-morrow, dartin'!” 
twelve weeks. I ain’t bluffed off by no snow "Tne next day, aweetnw*. You're all 
storm, VL I don’t need South no more'n worn out and to-morrow’s Christmas, 
you do, I don't, baby. I ain't a dead on* by and ” 

a long shot yet! VI, for God's sake, why But the shivering took hold of her again, 
you got the horror*?" and when she prewd her hand over his 

She tried to find words and to smile at mouth he couki feel it trembling, 
him through the hot rain of her tears, and "To-morrow, darlin', to-morrow before 
the deep-rooted sob* that racked her sub- eight. Every 1 day count*. Promise! mp, 
uded and she snuggled closer and burrowed darlin'. I I just can't live if you don’t. 
Into his pillow. To-morrow before eight. Promise me, dar- 

"I—I can't keep it no longer, darlin'. I lln'! Oh, promt** me. darlin*!'* 
ain't cryln', I—I ain't got the horror*. I’m "Poor tired little kiddo, to-morrow before 

lairin’. 1 — 1 seen him, Harry — Ingram- I eight then, to-morrow before eight we go." 
seen him just before dosin', and —and—oh. Her head relaxed. 

Harry, you won’t believe it. he xmd he "You're tired out, darlin'. Get to lied, 
I l’m laffin' foe joy, Harry!" halo*. We got a big day to-morrow. We 

"What? What. Vi? Wrist?" got a big day to-morrow, darlin*I Get to 


W HEN the United States Govern¬ 
ment makes exhaustive and 
comparative tests of automatic pistols, 
you surely cannot do better than be 
guided by its selection. 

** The Colt wot adopted by the Army 
and Navy beamee of it* marked 
eaperiotiiy to any other pistoL “ 

Could anyllting !xr more cociriwring? And for 
the protection of your home and family what 
arc the two chief essentials required in a fire 
arm? Safety plus quickness In the Colt you 
hnve the positive kind of safety — automatic 
safety. The famous Grip Safety of the Colt not 
only protects you. but 

Enable* Yoa to Fire the Firet Shot Fir*4 

lo "get there" before the other fellow in time of 
imminent danger. There is absolutely no danger 
to you, but certain danger to the intruder of 
your heme if you own a Colt Automatic Putol 

Write fee f»rr booklet. - Ho* to Bhoot.“ mad Catfako S V 
IT you want a cupy of tOe famouj war p*nua. a 'Go)l« 
to the Front** lamuj-jrr «hcmrn Sera), In Ml]} 
lorho. dime in full colon, ready for tranUne. MtaSuae 
I0tf fur portae*, etc. 

COLT'S MOT FIRE ARKS RFC. CO.. Kirri.rd.CW 


First in War 
First/# Peace 


from /hiIs on /gy Streets 
Rod Tip CALKS 
wriJJ do //. 
k Go loynur ahocr today 
jv and hie him oquipyour 
\5| hone with Rc-aiip 
TCALKS 

•Sk T}v^y will mvc the 
cast ovrr and cmt . 
Jf? Sen! far Booklet S A 

rtooM rom ™ 

E3EP T1 F> gyj i 


Introductory Offer 


.ltd a*TteW It Impiru * dMJnrtiw flaror. An 

OREGON product mp to the OK».<•<»% tt-*adud 

SAI.EM COMMERCIAL CLUB 
_ SALEM, OREGON _ 

WjSSR?. 


-met 


make friends for the purchasing agent 


The lens is the most important 
part of your glasses. 

And yet frw prop > kmm whrthrr they *re getting 
good Irmr* or bad Thr*e *trt made by the American 

manufacturers in 


Optkail Company, th< 
America and the Ur* 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 

So'dhMuU* MaaaacluMaUa 
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HAIR 

TONIC 


‘Baby* 

;Tale\jn\ 


A Riblic S 

ofVi^l Importance 

bo IVou! 


Tht Sign 
of Ike Sant 
I\*Mm Out the 

SAN* VOX 

Dragg life 


This announces the advent of a public service of importance— 
the establishment of SAN w TOX Drug Stores nearly everywhere. 
This service provides uniform excellence and purity in Toilet and 
Household preparations. 

A preparation for almost every need 

When you want a Toilet or Household preparation for any purpose whatever, 
step into your local SAN«*TOX Drug Store—ask the druggist for a reliable 
Talcum, Lotion, Dentifrice or any other such article. He will unhesitatingly offer 
you a SAN **TOX preparation, because he can conscientiously give it his personal 
guarantee. 

His rigid investigation proved that SAN«*TOX is the line that will substantiate 
his personal guarantee—proved that there is absolutely no question about the 
quality of SAN «*TOX preparations * that they arc compounded of only the purest 
ingredients according to safe formulas. 

San<*Tox drug stores everywhere 

There it one near you. You know the druggists in your town. Look up the local 
SAN«*TOX Druggist — you'll find he’s one of the best in town —you can depend 
upon his word. Remember, only druggists whose records are above reproach can 
sell SAN**TOX preparations. 


Money refunded 


Every cl _ _ 

outborixing your local SAN*TOX Drug Store to refund your money if you are not absolutely 
wtlafod. 

This is positive proof of the SAN*TOX aim to 
render a brood public service—to give you only 
Toilet and Household preparations of exceptional 
quality and merit. 

The years of complete success the constant 

increase in sales i» ample evidence that SAN^TOX 
l(reparations fulfill every claim we make. We 
want you to prove to yourself the wisdom of 
buying SAN*TOX preparations, so we oak you 
to immedlately 


Make this test: 


Ask your local HAN*TOX Druggist today for 
SAN*TOX Tooth Paste—note bow delicious and 
refreshing it n —note bow easily it cleanses and 
whitens your teeth. 

If it doesn't delight you—if it doesn't prove the finest dentifrice 
you have ever used—the druggist will 
refund your money. This test will prove 
SAN*TOX merit — each preparation is of 
c»|uid excellence. We ore willing to have 
yc*i judge the entire 
A &AN*TOX line by any 
one of them 


Look 
for the 
San^Tox 
Nurse 

Her picture appears on every 
SAN*TOX preparation. She 
is symbolical of purity, quality 
and safety. Slv is your means 
of identifying the SAN*TOX 
Drug Stores in your town. 
Look for l*r picture on the 
ihow window. Wherever you 
see her you will receive fair 
treatment. 

Try some SAN *TOX prep* 
oration today—a delight await* 
you. If there is no SAN-TOX 
Drug Store near you, write ns for 
elegant booklet of SAN*TOX 
preparations and let us tell you 
how to get them. 

Important to dealers 

There is some non-competitive territory still open. We wiwit to prove to 
denies*, wboae records meet with all our requirements, that SAN*TOX is 
one of the most successful lines — a rapid seller and constant repeater that 
SAN *TOX customers recommend the SAN*TOX line to their frirmtt 
iKeause of absolute purity and extreme satisfaction. We invite correspondence 
with high duos dculrfv 

The De Pree Chemical Company. Chicago 
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Detroit Electric 

CThafs What 

mi CJive C Mu “Tamilu 


This Christmas will be the happiest Christmas 
of all for many families because it brings to 
them a Detroit Electric. And surely no gift 
can better express the true Christmas spirit— 
for it perfectly combines beauty and utility. 

ffj/T/; is a gift whose remembrance will last, for 
c its daily use season after season will constantly 

call to m,n ^ the thoughtfulness and affection 
of the donor. i 

A Gift to the Entire Family 

y?f A gift of a Detroit Electric is really a present to BA 
vy your whole family. You, yourself, will derive as 

y much pleasure ami service from a Detroit as your wife. 

^ Ami so strongly is it built, so easy to handle, and so 
efficient are its automatic safety devices that the younger 
members of the family can drive it with safety and security. 

If You Expect to Haoe Only One Cat for the 
Family Buy a Detroit 

For the family which does not care to maintain more than one 
car, the Detroit is the wisest choice. 

It has all the power and speed you will ever need; starts and 
stops instantly at the will of the driver; takes hills easily, surely 
and rcsistlessly; and you never soil vour hands or spoil your 
clothing with grease. 

Men Now Realize That They 
Seldom Really Tour 

In the past some men have thought most of their trips would be 
beyond the radius of a battery charge. Now they know that 
98 per cent of all motoring trips arc easily within the radius 
of the Detroit (<>U to 70 miles at a speed of 20 to 25 miles 
per hour). # 


Then, too, the freedom from tire trouble and repair expense and the 
satisfaction of having a low, definite monthly cost make an especially 
strong appeal for the Detroit to men and women who have experienced 
the much greater cost-of-keep of other types of automobiles. 


Every Third Electric Sold is a Detroit 

Its mechanical excellence, together with its beauty of design and 
luxurious upholstery and appointments, makes the Detroit the choice of 
one-third of all electric automobile buyers. 

In the hillier cities, where the greater power and "pull” of the sturdy 
motor and larger bancry of the Detroit axe most appreciated, over SU 
per cent of tbc electric cars in use are Detroit*. 


A Car of Unrivaled Mechanical Perfection 

l*he Detroit develops from 15 per cent to 20 per cent greater power 
because of its larger battery and larger motor connected directly to 
the driving shaft. The worm driving gear runs continuously in a bath 
of OflL Friction is practically unknown, and wear on parrs is at a 
minimum. The full aluminum body stays good for years. The 
deep Turkish upholstery is both luxurious and durable. Rain- x 
vision front window gives you a clear view ahead at all times. kfr 
The graceful oval crowned fenders of full aluminum add 
the last note of beauty and smartness. Attn 

Wt ir.vilc yni I u impri I llic ms JVI5 lu*ly •tyln in thrir orw 

*in! unn|ucly ullrjrlivr «•«•!■•» turn- at mjr limierV. r ////7 

Cabtiolat Roadster. 3-paat.$26M IJj 

Hear Drive Brougham, 4-pa»t . . S2A50 

IXupIrs Drrva Brougham. S-aw*. . , £3000 ^vr \ 

Forward Driva Brougham. 5-paan. , , $2950 

Rrar Driva Brougham, 5-paaa. . , . $2950 mjiyjAT 

k Hrar Drrva Brougham, 4 -p*m. , , , S200U ^ 

Anderson Electric Car Co. vML[ 
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“I DID SHOP EARLY” 

SAYS NANCY CAY 

“And il didn’t take me long 
to pick out just the most delight¬ 
ful gifts for emyonc. 

M I decided long ago that the 
livings l like best would be the 
most likely to please all my friends. 

41 1 really adore pretty lamps— 
the cozy, cheerful kind that give 
no trouble and are so comfortable 
to read by. So 1 simply bought 
gas portable table lamps for Mrs. 
Jones, Aunt Mary and the Smiths. 

u As for the rest of my list, there 
was no trouble about finding suit¬ 
able gifts of the handy gas sort. 

A gas iron for mother, a gas hot- 
water heater for George’s folks, a 
gas heating stove for grandma— 
indeed, it would surprise you to 
know all the lovely, useful Christ¬ 
mas gifts that can be purchased at 
the gas office. A visit there will 
certainly repay you.” 

“The Story of Nancy Gay" 

i* a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After 
you read it get in touch with your 
local gas company and learn what 
good gas service can do for you. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL CAS 
ASSOCIATION 

. 61 Broadway New York 


THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 



Just Whnt Everyone Needs g 

1 


Can be* orr-il in *ma1l ha# -nil nf 
Indispensable when Iravrlinjc IK*** 
away with the umbrella carTyin# ouhancr. 

WMTS liHar run IMM |U>«mTUIATUM 

MANNING'S FOLDING UMBRELLA 

WtaMrStM 'fat (MSI MOTOfl. UAI 


Tell Tomorrow’s Weather 



in 

ami • • uif i‘ 1 


■■kfi*; 9»« kr *k: Ufa ••■» 

SOKNTS Joi ^ Kr 

CAVIL WHITE. Owt. S. ill L*H Wl<r St. M>» 


MR. GREX 
OF MONTE CARLO 

fCaalifftf#* fmmi Pag* 23) 

conscious that not all the glamour of thoao 
high-sounding nam«, lb* ptclumuiu* inter¬ 
cut of those gorgeous uniforms, not the men 
thcmsrlvc* magnificent in their way—m ere 
obi* to make the slightest appeal to her. She 
remembered wna of her own bitter words 
when an alliance with one of them had been 
8U|tit**u*d to her. It was ah* then who had 
Wn the first to Ignore the divine heriug* 
of birth, who bad spoken of their drinking 
habile, pointed to their JL/e of Idle luxury’ 
and wane than luxury. 

The man who wax at the present moment 
her suitor foriwd hLrasatf upon her recollec¬ 
tion. Sh* knew quite well that he repre- | 
rented a type. He and his kind were of the | 
nobility, and they t**viv*d to her in that one 
poignant but unwelcome moment hatefully 
degenerate, men no self-rtspecting girl could 
ever think of. Family induen.ee. Bterti pa¬ 
rental word*, the call of her order, had half 
crushed thme thoughts. They came back | 
now. however, with persistent force. 

“You «*." Richard Lane went on, “it 
may not be much that 1 have to offer you. 
but In your heart 1 know you fool what it 
means to be offered the love of a man who 
doesn't want you just because you are of 
his order, or becaisie you art; the daughter 
nf a personage, or for any other reason than 
because hv cams for you as he has cared for 
no other woman on earth, and because with¬ 
out knowing it he has waited for you." 

She moved ractltasly in her chair. Thcar 
con vernation was not going In the least along 
the line* she had intended. She suddenly 
remembered her own disquiet of the day 
before, her curious longing to steal off on 
tarao excuse to-day. A week ago she would I 
have been content to dawdle away the 
afternoon in the grounds of the rilla. Some¬ 
thing different hod corn* over her. From 
the mocnont she had entered the rooms, 
altboughsbe had never acknowledged it. she 
had been conscious, pleasurably conscious, 
of his presence. She was suddenly uneasy. 

“lam afraid," ahe murmured, "that you 
are quite hopdew." 

“If you mean that I am without hope 
you am wrong," he answered sturdily. 
“From the moment I met you I have had 
but one thought, and until the but day of 
my life I nhaD have but one thought, and i 
that thought is of you. There may be no 
end of difficulties, but I come of an obsti¬ 
nate rare. I have patience as well as other 
things.” 

She was avoiding looking at him now. 
She looked instead at h»r clasped hands. 

“ 1 wish I could make you understand," 
she said in a low tone, “ how impossible all 
this is. In England and America 1 know 
that it b different. There marriage* of a 
certain sort are freely made between differ¬ 
ent Hums. But in Rowtia these things are 1 
not thought of. Suppoaing that all you said 
were true. Supposing even that 1 had the 
dighteut dtapoidtion to listen to you. Do 
you realkie that them isn’t onn of my family 
who wouldn't cry out In horror at the 
thought of my marrying—forgive me — 
marrying a commoner of your runk bi life?” 

"They can cry thnwelvw hoarse, as 
they’ll have to some day.” he replied cheer¬ 
fully. “As for you, Miss Fedora you don’t 
mind my calling you M im Fedora, do you? 
you’ll be glad wime day that you were bom 
at the beginning of the new era. You may 
bo a pioneer in the new way*, but you may 
take my word for it that you won't be the 
last. Please have courage. Please try to be | 

yourself, won't you?" 

“ But how do you know what I am? " she 
—pleated; “or even what I am like? We 

ve spoken only a few word#. Nothing 
bus panted between us that could pceeddy 
have inspired you with such feelings as you 
spoak of.” she added, coloring slightly. “It 
ta a fancy of your*, quite too absurd a 
fancy’I Now that I find myself discussing 
it w ith you as though. indeed, we were talk¬ 
ing of it aerioualy I am inclined to laugh. 
You ore just a very' foolish young man, 
Mr. Lane." 

He shook his head. 

“Look hare," he said, "I am very good 
at meaning things, but it's awfully hard for 
nte to put thoughts Into words. I can’t ex¬ 
plain now it's all come about. I don't 
know why among ail the girls I've seen In 
ray own country, or England, or Porta, or 
anywhere, there hasn't been one who could 
bring me the things you bring; who could 
till my mind with the thoughts you fill it 



fChe beautiful useful and inexpensive Chriffmas Gin 

for Men For Women 


New mini*!, separable type, 
full nickeled, heavily corru¬ 
gated ieiud<«* case, permit¬ 
ting insertion of refills in less 
dun t minute. Fur huvne, 
office, Bute, factory «* out¬ 
door use. 

N*.ia.Ftot.$ 1 .fO 

K*16Q.O»«r«. fS.BO 


P1x.ii nickeled THERMOS Bui- 
llr with new cup and alt nu¬ 
ll 1 * t nickel handle *%hirh may¬ 
be pressed hack when no* in 
use, combining container and 
drinking cup in one. A por¬ 
celain topped cork makes this 
article exceptional in appear- 
xnce and utility. 

H*.». Pint. *3 00 

N*. tO. Ou*H. *4.00 

Thermos F<«*J Jar* ere «u 
<iMi»enieiii fur kerptag butler, 
ice cream, casseroles, **d».ls, 
thick soups, stew, and cImiw- 
•lets «1 the proper temperature 
until served Keep* Im JJ 
boun; cold 10 hours. 

FW. 601. Pint. 11.90 
fU. 602. Qua#i. 13.60 


Handsome triple nickeled 
case, adjustable hoe; lirasil> 
nickeled, highly polished; or¬ 
namental and uarful in a lines- 
drrd waya in and assay from 
home. 

N*. 6. rm%. *1.00 
H*. OQ.Q—*. 13.00 


Nickel finish Carafe fur hi>me, 
club or holel u«e. Most ac¬ 
ceptable a# gift or priie - ideal 
in library, bedroom oe den. 
Corrugated case with metal 
•topper. 


Beautiful Carafe, heavy 
Plain nickel case with 
serving handle aod metal 
stopper. Aa ideal sift 
for the aged or invalid. 
No. 8*1. OuMt. *6.80 


Hrary plain nickel cose with 
grrAind glass severed stopper 
arid silvered duia. For cub¬ 
ing or sen ire txblr, foe library 


Thermos foe Tea, 
Coffee or ChrN citxir; 
twrkrl cose, (ornigated 
centre with handle and 
metal Hopper. Hunlyhr 
afternoon tea>t a delight¬ 
ful house gift. 

No. 67. PioL *4X10 
No. SA. Quirt. 16.00 


THERMO* Carafe with Nickel Finish Tilling 

{ Cxrrsre and Tumbler Carafe and Holder, 

Kidder, triple nickel complete with etc lied 

plated, splendid for cry seal tumbler. The 

se rving drinks on |H>rcb ideal ice water service 

[( or in summer garden. fur luimr nr other. 

Jt if Has a hundred uses in Krrpswxirr ire-eiskl 

IT the home. ) days. 

No. •*. QuoH. 6*00 No. *7, QuoH. ** BO 

THERMOS k»ow» no Seooon for this Reason; 
It ServH You Right 

Hot or Cold, Food or Drink, When. Where and Aa Y 
Keeps Hot 24 Hours, Keeps Cold 3 Days 


For Children 


Half Pint THERMO* B»»tlr, full 
nickel, heavily corrugated; **•*»• 
derf oily consenient and durable in 
nursery or children'* bedroom. 

No. I94.II.9U 


Pint Thermo* jug f«.r keeping ^ f “T* 

M' 

fiw C*»mI Milk al the pn>per fm n M ewhh 

f temperature until the Kwhbrx T hi*y sad a«Uhd 

rr4,..ir» th.n. ocUl Uf »‘ l b, • , MSr 

require them Mal«fcH*«nu63.B0 

No. 67. *4.00 No. 1**. Prat Six*. *3J0 WfV~ 

For every member of the family, at every 
time of the year — at home ur a-held. 

The genuine h*k the name „% 
Thermos sumped on the •j.^d.uwr* r «r- n ^ 

k „ ^ Wnt9 /or art interesting booklet 

boa ° lTL a boot THERMOS 
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For Foot and 
Mouth Disease 


Read about the plague that is 
robbing you of milk and meat 

In this weeks issue of 

3 Cents tb« Co\*y C* O U N T RY $1.30 the Year 

„ N........ GENTLEMAN b, "’“ 

The Curtis Publishing Company. Philadelphia. Penna. 


with, who could make my day* stand still 
and start again, wbo could upset the whole 
machinery of my life ho that w hen you come 
I want to dance with happintna and when 

K go the day is over for roe. 1 love you, 
ora, and I will be faithful to you all my 
life. You shall live where you choose, but 
you must be my wife. There ian't any 
other way out of it for either of ua.” 

She sat quite bUll for several moments. 
They were a little behind the curtain and it 
chanced that there was no one in their im¬ 
mediate vidnity. She felt her f.ngnni sud¬ 
denly gripped. They were released again 
almost at once, but a queer sensation of 
something overmastering seemed to creeti 
through her whole being at the touch of hie 
hand. She rose to her feet. 

"I on going away," she declared. 

“I haven’t offended you?" be begged- 
"Please sit down. We haven’t half talced 
things over yet." 

"Wo have talked too much.” she an¬ 
swered. "I don't know really what has come 
over roe that I have let you—that 1 listen 


to yeu.” 

^It is because yo 
i insisted. 


•ou fed the truth of what 
l say," he insisted. "Don't get up, Fedora. 
Don't go away, dear. Let u* have at least 
thaw few minutes together. Ill do exactly 
a a you WU mo. Ill coroe to your fathpr or 
Ill carry you off. I have a sister here. 
She'll be your friend-” 

" Don't I" the girl stopped him. " Please 
don't!” 

She sat down in her chuir again. 

"Have I been a brute?" be asked softly. 
"You roust forgive me. Fedora. I am not 
much used to girls and I am sort of carried 
away myself, only 1 want you to believe 
that there's the real thing in my heart. I’ll 
make you lust as happy as a w oman can be. 
Don’t shake your head. dear. I want you 
to trust me and believe in me." 

”1 think you're a moot extraordinary 
person," she said at last. " Do you know. 
I'm beginning to be really afraid of you." 

"You’re not," he insisted. "\ou're 
afraid of yourself. You can see nothing 
but trouble ahead ju*t now, but I’ll take 
you right away from that.” 

There was the rustle of skirts, a soft little 
laugh. Richard row to his feet promptly. 
He had never in all his life been so pleased 
to welcome his sister. 

“Ftaarie," he exclaimed. "I'm ever so 
glad you came alone! I want to present 
Ml» Grex to you. Thin is my taster, Mbs 
Fedora—Lady Weybourne. I was just 
going to ask Mira Grex to have some tea 
with me," be went on, "but 1 am not sure 
that she would have considered it proper. 
Do come along and be chaperon." 

Lady Weybourne laughed. 

"I shall be delighted." she declared. ”1 
have w<-n you here once or twice before, 
haven't I. Mws Grex, and some one told 
me that you mere Ru»Un. I suppowe you 
are not in the leant used to the free-and- 
easy ways of us Wcwtemeni, but you'll come 
and have some tea with i». won't you?" 

The girl herniated. Fate was too strong 
for her. 

" I shall lie very pleased." she agreed. 

They found a window- table and Lane 
ordered tea. By degree* Fedora came back 
to earth and they had a very guy bttle lea 
party. At the end of it they strolled back 
into the rooms together. Fedora glanced at 
the watch upon her wrist and held out her 
hand to Lady Weyboumc. 

"I am sony," she said, "but I must 
hurry away now. It is very kind of you to 
auk me to come and *«*« you. Lady \\Vy- 
bourne. I shall be charmod." 

" 1 am going to see you down to your car 
if 1 muy." Uggvd Richard. 

They left the room together. She looked 
almost tremulously at him os they dc- 
siN'ndcd the stairs. 

"This doesn't mean, you know," she 
said, "that I that I agrif? to all you have 
been saying." 

"It needn't mean anything at all, dear," 
he replied. "This is only the beginning. I 
don’t expect you to rvulize all that I have 
realized quite so quickly, but I do want you 
to keep it in your mind that this thing has 
«rimp and that it can’t be got rid of. I 
won't doanythinff foolish. If it is netvwsary 
1 will wait, but I am your lover now an I 
always miH be." 

He handed her into the car. the footman 
in his long white livery standing somberly 
on one side. As the ear moved off she gave 
Richard her fingers, and hr walked up the 
steps with the smile upon hw lip* that com*** 
to a man only once or twice in his lifetime. 


.TO BE CONTIN'UElIJ 


Does your lighting 
pay you a profit? 


Store owners expect every 
department, and every part of 
it, to earn a profit. Why not 
light? 

Office managers look for 
a profit on every employe, 
every system, and every part 
of their equipment. Why not 
light ? 

Managers of all kinds of 
business and buildings—why 
not make profits from your 
light? 

Alba Lighting Equipment 

produces profit-making light. It gel* the most light nut of your 
electricity, put* that light where it «loc* the most k<mm|, make* it 
thoroughly usable, make* ynur employes see better, feel letter, 
work better; decreases sickness, absences, errors and waste; gives 
your customers a greater appreciation of ynur siore. hotel, nr 
restaurant; makes them stay longer, buy inure aiul buy lictter. 

The*« Lighting Article* are Free 

When you know (lie fuel*. it it eziy to gut M Pra$t Making Light." Tbc fol¬ 
lowing jmcnphleU in’* ikt due or n>.irr of them »• Jl be wnt free, un request, 

with ii portfolio tif Individual SuggiMiutv* fur wwftf /u ttutrf^r nerds. 
Which unr you int eroded inf 

UloffiM S-Offk«« M il 

2- Drpulmnl Store. 6-Club. 10-Kodiak 

3- B*.ta«ranU T-tWftak 11-CWcke 

4- Storeo Maaka 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 

J. SsW «ht ftnwwni «I«I vs N»* Yet, ( h»>^ Lius, BcaUa 

ri. Ilf.' ClrifasiMll. CUv'toad. lUUas. Ssft I'ruMtxn Ms*Ulh tliaas UUelo IM Tuimi* 


AIU Bust l -iLa daUrt: **U 
ftli the lual light c«jt <i mu 
H rcirwjcy ani tuta that light 
where it die* the n*-l fnnd * 
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I Makes an 
I Ideal Xmas Gift 

Krrpa Contents 

ft. Hot 24 Hours, Cold 3 | 

I toft oi cold drliiLfwh^ereaeilJ ^ 
1 CT -Hut ttuv+Uiif. fui-r*. )ituning, mofnrUtz. 

pk nk.ksat.Ki. CetptaabOhf'ft milk ml 
riyl tirtnprt it urr.or ir.vulid'stuil or eckl «Innk alt 
nt|lii,»uivtf li-(i.|fruboJr»u«D'nisriUia. ^ 

» PkOTimD XBCK CAtAfl ukrt V 

A pUeeaf mManlterr wmter JO 
| 1 boule and iNulier. Vuk [Vi 


UI-HLI um HUIN 

3 imaIi K'1k<norJrftJart. 
H Lki. bO*u«*iiu»mi*or 
I Humes. For Woihnen, j 

I KUuA ChvJilrni, Tver- I 
f lslveU- .ll.T 5 ms. I 

irraer uu I 


UOT 


tini*. #1 up i (/Mrfi. SI up. ^ 

ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO„ Dept. B. 

CinciMals. OLa 

/^\ A 


^ The Dcrsetai Ini UthVy 
A nsl drt»rt» lbs e la—1*1 tsa< 
.iiaiW «nl *vt 44 
c<ni set Ime ** lail *Nl. 

TM nniffl. muliv •** iiU<^ rt le 
U lisa AievtaiM ^«th In Hubi) 


No Metal to Ruftt and Break 

H 1 Sunn nr hunt «im ]*% 

G«-« Mid u tin umt lor 


PLAYS 


An Ideal HotkUy Gift 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO HOARD 
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Willys Utility Trucks 


!*»iit imJWrj iVi- vi% 
J»< IM 


For your holiday rush 


not balk at snowstorms; and have no legs 
to break on icy pavements. 

Also you can work them night and 
day, for they require no long rests. 

The thermo-syphon natural circulating 
cooling system of the Willys Utility Truck 
is adapted to the use of non-freezing solu¬ 
tions. Its large pipes and water passages 
do not clog. 

There is no pump to be put out of 
business by freezing water. 

Order today. The holidays are here. 
Tomorrow you’ll be called on to get busy 
and when the rush comes your horses will 
be incapable of “delivering the goods.” 

Dealers in all principal cities. rzzr? 


Willys Utility Trucks are the “first aid” 
for your busiest season. 

For when your business is at its best 
and the weather is at its worst they enable 
you to accomplish the otherwise impossible. 

One of these efficient trucks can do 
the work of three or four teams. 

Also they eliminate the expense of as 
many drivers and helpers. 

Their use can wipe out your holiday 
delivery troubles. 

They make possible regular scheduled 
deliveries—deliveries that never fail. 

They are not affected by a freezing 
temperature; cannot get played out; do 

Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. IS I 

The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Manufacturer§ also of CA'trland Pleasure Con and Delivery Can — " 


Digitized by Google 
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fears in the Spotlight 
Play the Leading Role 


No Other Tire 
Endorsed Like This 

How can you know which tic excels—which 
has ujpcfHju*lity > 

Not Iry looks* not by claims, not by vague im- 
ptessinns. And not by verefcets here and there. 
I*hr surest guide is the vote of all Motordom. after 
years of experience with millions ci tires. 


Let the Tires Tell 

llie lacs will tell you wliat these tilings mean in 
safety am! strength, less trouble, mere mileage. Give 
tl*rra a chance — let them prove it. 

Do it now. for this /Ml -Weather trend mean# 
lly idea! winter tire. 

You will save in first cost, because our matchless 
production has brought prices down and down. 
You will save in last cost You will save annoy¬ 
ance. How can you doubt this when Goodyear 
tires hold llie place they hold ? 

Any dealer will supply you. If the 
wanted size is not in stock, he will get 
it from our nearest branch. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

AKRON. OHIO 


Four Major Savings 

Our place was won. m large part, by these four 
exclusive features: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature — contruDrd by 
secrecy—which completely ends nro-cutting. 

Our “On-Air” cure — used by us alooc — 
which saves countless needless blow-outs. 


That's why we cite Goodyear tire sales — 
largest m live world. And the Goodyear amanng 
gains. In the fiscal year just ended we sold nearly 
\/l million pneumatic automobile twes. 

Thst shows men's seamed preference. They 
have tested these tires for 15 years, on hundreds 
of thousands of cars. It is evident that Good- 
years have excelled, on (lie average, as safe, 
sturdy, enduring tires. 

The Long, Hard Road 

The road to this place has been long and 
hard and Costly. Our research work akmr lias 
cost us $ 100.000 yearly. 


V# AKRON, OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut Tires 

With AU-Weather Treads or Smooth 


.. d L . GlIQqIc 
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THE fl'MERlCflN 
MODEL BUILDER 


BULLY FORTUNE END TJH 1 B 
TEN-CENT LI MET 


Flexible 


day or they won’t work. And they can’t “Shucks!" he saya. "I ain’t got my 
get It. BecTs too high to feed to huakieu. 4 ’ knife. Hilly. What did I do with it? I 
Red wasn't no far gone hut he was givin' ain't noticed havin' it, not this trip. I must 
a kind of wooxy attention. have left it in the bunkhouse. Give me 

" Aw!" be says. ”There’s plenty of beef, yours a minute." 

Ain't this a cow-country? I d like to have He took the piece out and I put it in my 
the contract. 1 could furnish 'em. If I sad die-pocket; and pretty soon 1 run 
couldn’t do no nthrr way I could rustle a arm® the Bros and I allowed it to him. He 
few strays. Nobody would ever miss 'em. was bothered considerable* the Bo® was, 
I could find a way.' though a body would n't hardly have thought 

Nobody ought to hnve noticed what he »o by the way he took it, 
was flayin' with him In that shape. If he’d 44 Well!" lie says. "WeU!" He set and 
been let alone it would have been nothin' studied for a minute. M Huhl” he am, 
but talk, and nobody would have rrmcm- "Why, Billy, I thought we'd cured that 
b*red It, That was one time when Bat kind of thing the lost grand jury. There 
shout'd kinda poor judgment, it struck me. must Ik? strangers round that hadn’t heard 
Mcbhe he'd had a couple or so too. about that yet." 

14 Yes," he soys, "a mail that U a thief And then Red McGee come up and took 
cun mostly always find a way to thieve if a look. He com* from off toward the south 
he's lookin' for it." of where I'd been. 

That's what he said, just that way. I "Would you look at that!" he may*, 
backed away quick from where I was 44 And that ain't all either. There's another 
sUutdin’ in between 'em, so as not to get in one right over vender a niece—down in 
the rood. But I needn't have bothered, that draw the other aid*of that scrub cedar. 
Anywhere between h*tn' sober and havin’ I scon it just a little bit ago. I’ll show you 1" 
only three or four. Red would have hopped Well, there it was. And that wasn’t the 
him: but it'* like 1 tell you- be changed worst of it; because when tb* Boob got down 
dispositions as he went along. He didn't do and started to turn the hide over with hia 
a bleteed thing but stand where he was, foot to see the other side, he stooped down 
rockin’ on his heels and gripnin’ the edge of quirk and picked somethin' off the ground 
the bar with a glaze eomin r over his eye*, tnat had been layin* under the comer. He 
•’Hear that now!” lie says with life voice showed it to me pretty soon when just me 
goin’ nil flat with the drink. "Hear that and him were toeether. It was Bata knife 
now 1 Insultin’ a gentleman, just because a that he'd lost. It sent a quick little cold 

B ntleman's kid is a cripple. How can 1 chill chasin' up and down my hock to look 
ip it? Ain't I done everything I could? at it, with that skull on the end of the handle 
Say now. Fletch, ain’t I done everything gnnnin* up at me. There just couldn't be 
I could?" any mistake about it. 

He forgot to wait for anybody to answer "What do you think, Billy?" says the 
him because the wtepin’ come on him, and Boos. 

then 1 took him and steered him back up to There wasn’t but one thing to think if 
tlie hotel and put him to bed with him a body was going to try to settle it by 
moanin' and blubberin'. 1 wasn't listenin’ thinkin'. I stopped to consider, trying to 
any more to what be said. I didn't want to match the notion up with my notion of Bat. 
have the whole evenin' spoiled. "I don't believe it!" 1 says. 

Well, that's the way it stood when we "I wish 1 didn't," says the Bo®, 
started back toward home next day. We "What’a the reason you don't?" 
wasn’t any of us ready to start. You can't "There's several," I says. "In the first 
have a real pleasant whizzrr in iust one place it was him that showed me that first 
night. Nobody hod near finished up by hide." 

momin'; but we had to light out just the "Yes," says the Bobs; "a smart man 
same. might do that," 

Wr hung together till we'd got up through "Oh!" I says. "Well, hut if that's a 

Sunrise, in that rough me® of hills, and then reason for thinkin' he done it, it was Red 


Every- live boy and girl wants a Flexible Flyer — 
the fastest, wife**, and strongest Jed made. 

The only steering sled 
with grooved runners 

BR' Prevent skidding, Give complete steering 
runt ml- HandMnncly finished, and so strung 
it will last a lifetime. 


leading liar. I ware Deal- 
IX'f*rtmc-jit Stores. 


FBFF Cardboard 
riYLL. model show¬ 
ing steering amup 
incut. Also iUtrartivv 
ImmiUcI. M nir Way/ 


S. L ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia 


Teach your boy 


Ilf Is gruwJiig physically, wcafafly Hit iur 
rounding*, hk amuvinunts an* malting biui In 
•Uy *•*■»! Iw will be (•.-taut mw See that Hia gainer 
h*« |ib) things drrrloi* fc* I V . t , * m j |*'*m 


11e*e if lb* omr y*mt bo» need*; X's a gsrceihnt 
man him IMink Hr ■. )•**»'> a l<4 ufcn'« fliflK 

liat l«*n hw imwnlivr crraliw icvmv. Ami 

It >fun. tow— w.a nmus* uMwa- tool for hour*. 

The- American McOri llsaicr cowuln# all nui» 

UM-.hunk-jJ juris uutl la lu-jlm eii^u*retiiu 

iprSfl-Usiuvul, nlckrt-plslfri sir* 

iiiitkifw tcilIr'Tft. mil*. 


* bolt*, nuts, m . wall which 

t'lftlgrt. ilctTkl* ctevst'KS. Iuvrn 
rrr» wfcrvla, |irlntirtg pic***. auto* 


Writs far hsndaums. ilhulratfd frss book 

wbfch dunrf ilntraa uf r»r-A 

»U>il the Amencun Model 


II 

tlulldr*. 


Jght ftlsr* flile up. « Sporting Good* Toy sad 
.urtncwi stores everjwbere. 

7b Amrrirai Merhamuul Tmy Co. 

JJU U* Hr* H-. Dayton. Ohio 


(hi ptTTuk with tmJfil 
So ) ifcMi Amouem lf*£rf 
Bmldtr. 
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FIVE FREE SHAVES 

( WE RUN NO RISK IN MAKING THIS OFFER 
BECAUSE WE KNOW IT WILL MAKE YOU A 
LIFETIME USER OF CLARK BLADES 

Clark’s Secret Temper Hollow Ground Blades 

retain their keenness without stropping -cut the wiriest beards with exceeding 
case and impart that comfortable,satisfied feeling which is to hard to describe. 

FREE OFFER to all users of safety razors taking single-edge blade* 

Tell us the name of your razor 
and we will send you Free a 
Clark blade to fit. 

Our Guarantee is that 
each Clark Secret Temper 
Hollow Ground Blade will 
give 5 smooth shaves without 
stropping. 

TO INDUCE 
EVERYONE 

To use Clark 9 s SECRET 
Temper Blades we will 
sell the ABOVE SET COMPLETE FOR SIOO. Set con- 
liiff of a Silver King—Triple Silver Plated razor with heavy 
knurled handle and 5 SECRET TEMPER Blades in Blade con¬ 
tainer. Packed in a neat alligator design case lined with 
fine grass-green Silk Plush. We guarantee this razor in 
every particular to be as fine as razors offered at a much 
higher price. 

Get oie, examine it, use it thoroughly, and if it isn’t just as we represent it, 
return it, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 

We further guarantee that the 5 blades will give you 25 satisfactory shaves 
without stropping. If they do not, we will give you enough Wades to make 
good the 25 shaves. Extra blades—S for25c, 10 for 50c, and 21 for #1.00. 
All first-claw dealers should carry Clark Razors and Blades in stock. If 
your dealer can't supply you send #1.00 and his name and wc will send 
you this handsome set by return mail, postpaid. 

CLARK BLADE & RAZOR 
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REFUGEES from the WAR ZONE 
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TEXAS PECANS 

N« ctup petaru direct frott rudve too*. 

IP Iks.. $2.00 20 »«., $3.75 50 Ik#., $0.75 

Prk« Ur choke nuts f. ♦ b. 

J 4 b. i/UI order prepaid to m? port iftci la United 
State* for 11 00 Writ*- for prkt* cw Urjer quAMUle*. 
Remittal*:* mu* «cc*«p*nr order 

Onk* JtOrtry for iXr Ildvlayi 

Conrho-Colurado Pecan Co., Coleman, Texas 



Keeps Him Busy 


American Boy 

A Wise Christmas Gift 

$1.00 for a whole > car 

HI ICKI « l«(lt M 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLLSHING CO. 

242 Am*ncM Buikli*«. DtlMMi, 



Modern painters always use 

zinc 

1 hat’s what makes them 
modern painters. If your 
painter is not a modern 
painter, our little hook on 
zinc will help you mod¬ 
ernize him. 

Atl/or A>*J.V/ r 'T»r Moi v" 

The New Jersey Zinc Company- 
55 Wall Street, New York 
For big contract F*h«{onstiif uuj Research Bureau 




to Pipe Smokers! 


$1.50 Prwpr4 


T able ideas wanted. 

•jr 1 >jtr*» nM Outi* julrtUi. S*r»l 
|-f i 1 m lull* a>ciillioi «UI <4 
I oi i» (" MinujrldrMi UciUlt* 

I UWI 3 . II Oaaa lUl.Vuba^tM. 0 e. 


••The news picked it up “ I nay*. “Y<*- 
terday evenin'. Down thtro right beskie 
that second hid* we found .' 0 

He nulled his hand buck, and 1 heard him 
draw hb breath quick and hard through his 
U**th; but be didn't say a wurd. I wasn't 
lookin' at him: I was lookin' at my whit¬ 
tlin'. I reckon it was as much as a minute 
before I said the next thing. 

“Listen, Bat," I nays. “I always dhl 
hate to crab another man's game; but 1 
certainly do wish you'd ex|*luin to me why 
you're playin' it this way." 

"Billy The says. “You don't think-” 

“Oh, sugar!" 1 says. “Don't start that 
now with roe. I know you didn't. But 
there's proof you did. A cow-country jury, 
with everybody on it ownin' cattle and 
minin' a few every vear, don't need such 
a great night of proof. There'd be a plumb 

F lenty to get you a couple years or no. But 
know better. 1 know w ho done it and so 
do you. What are you goin’to do about it?" 

He was lookin' at me straight with his 
eyes fair ratin' into me. 

" How do you know?" he says. 

I laughed at him. “I ain't flO dumb/' 1 
*ay«. “I got eyes; and my head works u 
little by spelU. He took your money that 
time, didn't be— the couple you left for him 
to take? You thought 1 wasn't noticin'. 
He got drunk with socne of one of 'em down 
there at Guernsey. I don't know what he 
li.irx- with the other one. Anyway be stole 
your money, didn't ha? And he atole your 
knife, too, from the name platv, right where 
you left IL And down there at Kletch's, 
when be had them drinks in biro, wus when 
he got the drunk notion of runnin' in some 
beef to them huskies. He wouldn't really 
have done it. mebbe, if he hadn't happened 
to run onto a lonesome cm;« r iu them 
lonesome hills, just when the notion was 
froth in his mind and iust when the drink 
was goin' stale. I don t know. Mebbe he 
figured it was Just eaey money: or mebbe 
he figured on sernlin* it to his wife and kid. 
It don't matter. He done it and he got 
away with it so easy the first time, he come 
bark nnd done it again. And he left your 
knife there. I expect he done that on pur- 

K , didn’t he? He wouldn't want the 
» any more; and that was a good way 
to get rfd of it, Uwidw knowln' what the 
Buss would think when he found it. You 
can figure that out yourself just as good 
as I can. 

"And if you’re good at noticin’, mebbe 
you noticed a few little thinra about Red 
since ha come in last night. HU saddle, for 
inManc*. Hewasn'tridfn'thewimeaaddlehe 
started from the ranch with. He’d changed." 

He quit tryin' to bluff it out with me 
then. 

“Yea. Billy ” he say*. “I know it's ao.“ 
“All right!’* I says. “And what are you 
goin' to do about it?" 

He didn't answer that straight, but just 
come back with another <iu«*l!un: 

“ Billy, are you one of the kind that runs 
round tellin' things you know?" 

“What?" 1 says. “Me?" It made me 
hot for u minute. But then I let that go. 
“No, I ain't,*' I says. “I ain’t ever gdln' to 
say a word. And neither will the hunk***, 
because they knew* the meat was stole 
when they bought it from him. They're 
used to that. They get ft cheap and they 
keep still. They won’t tell, But that ain't 
it. It's what >ou'r«* goin'to do.*' 

He picked up a handful of grave] and 
set there poppin' the pebbles into the spring 
with his thumb, slow and absent-minded, 
till by and by he’d thought it out, 

“I made a mean little limit be< when I 
dropjied that money for him to find," he 
says. “1 oughtn’t to have done that. I 
ought to have played human, with the 
limit off. I thought I’d leurnrd! But it 
ain't too late yet, is it? I guess I’ll just 
May with it and bet my stuck." 

"Bat!" I says. "For pity's sake! You 
mean you’re goin' to let it be like it b? 

You're goin' to take cham*w-“ 

He put out his hand and tdopjied me. 
“Nary chance!" he says. “I’d be cakin' 
rhanrw the other way. How do I know 
what he done it for? If he’s really got a 

wife ami kid- Oh, wall!" Hr hroke off 

short with that and got up on hU feet and 
made ready to ciimb back to hb saddle. 
As he swung up he grinned over his 
shoulder at me. “I've certainly enjoyed 
mectin’ you!" he says. “You keen my 
knife for me till wc meet again, will you. 
Billy?" And with that he struck in his 
ftpurs and lit out. 

Hb pony turned up after a while, but he 
never did. That was all of him. And 1 
never said a word. 


Tanflo 
Style 757 


The Shirt 
that Fits 


The Smart Evening l)rc»s Shirt. 
MusiircKim-plcAtcd, ncai-tm.giog, im* 
parted cambric bosom. Body of white 
p-nger. Soft or laundered double pique 
oiffi. Prc-shrunk neckband. Your awn 
•Iccvc length. Prices, $ 2 . 00 , # 1.51 
and $ 3 . 00 - 
rar. trial. 


SPECIAL C Hit 1ST MAS 
OFFER 


TkU SO-c«nt IV**. h K«u» 

rip* «•*•*» FRE£%*irL •mLCNtM. 
RIM Owl* ol i uNvia Miatvrr. 


CAMF.RON TOBACCO CO. 

5rt*m** ■ml .W RUkawM, V*. 

nw nS*+ amprrma aftar Jmmmr*iM. I9$S 

From California Orchard Direct toYou 
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Vest 

Pocket 

KODAK 


fitted with 

Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens f.8. 

$ 10 . 2 ° 

A vest pocket camera that will 
really go in the vest pocket— 
easily. A lens that gives micro¬ 
scopic definition and has speed AcruaJSi*. 

to spare, a hall bearing shutter that works silently, 
accurately, without jerk or jar. 


As right at a full jeweled watch. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. Rochkstcr, N.Y ,Vu A U.-i City. 


Ask yimr sSruIrr, will* <hri»tiiM» in min«l. 
Sold *\u> m ciMtihitiftiMin with a dainty utin finidi 
leathrr caw and tilk container at th\etitn J*U*n. 


WE PAY THIS MAN S1220fi A WEEK 


I F you have some spare time, you can convert it into 
money just as Mr. Neal and a host of others are doing. Thou¬ 
sands of men and women who have only occasional leisure hours 
are each earning from two to forty dollars a week. Many others 
who can give us their entire time earn correspondingly more. 

We need representatives in every part of the country to look 
after renewals and to forward the new orders for these three pub¬ 
lications. For this work we pay liberally in salary and commission. 

Before January First alone there are more than 400,000 
renewals to be forwarded. It requires a lot of agents to look 
after this business. If you can do this for us locally, drop us a 
line at once. 

We will provide everything required and give you all the 
necessary instruction. Address Box 685, Agency Division, 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




H E is Mr. J. J. Neal, of Vir¬ 
ginia, a student of medicine. 
During the past eight weeks we 
paid him $976.00 for looking after 
the subscription work of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies' Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


Remember Your 
First Gun? 

You probably remember yet the thrill 
of real juy when you got your flnt gun 
Today you can pass that moment of pride 
and pleasure along to your boy, without 
the danger that attends a powder rifle. 

PUMP GUN 

The new Daisy Pump Gun i» the 1 m»1 rifle r»e» 
built for boy*. It it hi good that, while wr dr 
signed it lot yoimg America, boy* I root hi to 
wily Mir gelling fun and training from it- Habibs 
twin rifle nperu arc wring it regulariv. 

Tbii wonderful acHiei email in fit rtfle design 
work' jmt like j magazine hunting rifle- You «hoo4 
it ms fa*l u you can work your arm. without tak¬ 
ing your hand* out of shooting portion. 

Dor.* i yuur hind* Just itch to tee how it works f 
Wouldn't you like the laie pleasure of handing 
»w*r to your hoy, and teaching him how Iuum it' 
At Mil h**itw»rv *r»J nwrliiw iffooda 

TWNr.l>»TPuiCwM-aMWM<n PM 
OtkrDunlUa ... MtUDM 

II >oor ikUri no* handk D*i*y Air Rifle*. we will 
tew! 4QV Wodrl illicit frim Ltiivay un icveij* mi prke. 
Iirfrmiit* ikwtipiite tirruUi oa rvqucsl. 

Boys—A Christmas “Tip” 

CloWiMa* tMTt »U) tmd iH«»«»*4« ml Am «<hw 
_ MtONiM l»M Ulrvl. rr»i"» Wk 
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hecaxo 


Built with Strips of Shining Steel 

leccanu helps bridges, battleships, lowers, derricks, aeroplanes a new 
ever outgrows t "Y every day, and every toy wsris. 

n share in the Meccano parts are interchangeable, so that you can build 
|’hat n because scores and scores of models with a single outfit, 

nod sense. It Meccano Outfits are complete with all necessary bsiilding 

parts, also big illustrated I itscruccton Hook. 

SAJ Ay 40 T*r /Vol/r*. Ibtaiimtml Star*I. fir. ^ 

' in miniature, iv*rt 91.00 *p. 

’ou can make Here is a book for every boy: 

The Story o4 Micano, \*y ibe Mfcrano Boy. Interesting: mul¬ 
ing afl the way. Plenty *4 picture*. Write for free book No. 1. 


fT Free Book No. 1 
MECCANO COMPANY, INC., 71 West 23d St. (Comer of sixth Avc.), New York City 


Mighty Good Underwear, Men 
to Spend the Winter in— v 
/'"“''v and Only f 

ny. 50c Per Garment 


Hidden in obscure, out-of-the-way places 
arc thousands of little Robbins «S Myers Mo¬ 
tors, driving electric sign flashers. 

Here these little rnolors work, under ex¬ 
treme conditions night after night, month 
after month, wilhout can* or attention. And 
l*trjiUMT Bobbin.'. «\ Myers fcficilt Muhin give dependable 
«*nii*c itndrr coikdiiuiiu uu wurr 4* these, they arc used 
not wily by leudihi >»{ii nuixifu tuntfc but I»y i he tore- 


Yes, sir, fine winter under* 
wear—lots better than its price usually 
sensible, substantia! atizen who 


buys—plenty good enough (of any 
wants solid worth and not frills for his-moncy 


$ 1.00 per 
Union 
Suit 


50c 

per 

Garment 


£LAST/C /rw/r 


^ I a>ok at that elastic collarette that snuggles up around 

tlie neck and keeps out the cold. Think of these 
\ Unbreakable Seams 

J Your money back or a new garment for any one 
1 returned with a seam broken. Look at that 
. J unproved, firmly knit culf which hug< the wrist and 

S won t flare, and note that example of thorough 
workmanship in the waistband. There's extra 
value for your money, plain as daylight, ami these are only a few 
of the many superiorities of this bang-up men’s underwear. 

Hanes" is the winter underwear for comfort, service and worth. 
Demand it—and see that the label is in the neckband. If you don't 
know the “f lanes” dealer in your town, write us. 


U* for Small-Motor Advice 

u arc a manufacturer rc*iuirin« tliuuaan 
jrlv. or if you nerd but one motor ( 
t lit.- -rvirc of our IliiprKers i* you 
;•*. without oMigatKin. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, O. 

BRANCHC3* N.~ Yo#U. I'HiUd* 1*1.1.. H-hImmUm.,.., On. iMtait. 

OI***l»»d, RiKknUr, Sl Uui. A|#Mi«* in l.tln 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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JERMYM TSSE MUNIFICENT 


. fr+m Pag* 9) 


leave milk at thb door every day; aerond, 
that the inhuman scoundrel who changed 
rent for such a shelter should be brought to 
task. And coincidentally with these resolu¬ 
tions ram* the ambulanr*. 

They took him not ung*ntly- for they 
found three of his rib* were broken—to the 
hospital, and would have placed him in the 
psychooathic word had not the letters in 
his pocket proved hb identity as Jerraym 
the millionaire. 

Tho consternation of this discovery bor¬ 
dered dotety on a riot among the internee 
and visiting surgeons, as a result of whose 
uwdduous concern be was given several 
complimentary hypodermic injections of 
morphine and borne away in a sort of tri¬ 
umph, in the most commodious ambulance 
the hospital could provide, to his own resi¬ 
lience. 

Behind a elo-*d door he lay for many 
day*, sick and alone but not forgotten. 
Outside his dosed door the old retainers of 
his wife’s household kept a vulturelike vigil, 
speculating on his demise and the probabili¬ 
ties of penaions. They led fat lives, the** 
future pensioners, notwithstanding their 
master won a crow-grained, crabbed old 
bear; for he would no more have discharged 
one of them than be would have sold has big. 
musty house, or his yacht, or his private 
exile, or anything that was his and pertained 
to his wife s estate and gavo him a sense of 
the worthinesn of riches. 

Of the hushed drete beyond his door he 
knew nothing, but the concern of the great 
world, whose voice is the press, was set 
before him each morning in clear type 
covetous speculations on the size of his for¬ 
tune not unpleasing to his vanity, though a 
i ;r * i.rt.r. it ma plafa taoppi U t to 
world would love him the better for being 
dead—a not unusual mw/ortuno of rich 
men to be so loved- But be only acre wed 
up the corners of his mouth. They wanted 
his money; and it was the want of money 
that gave money its value-that was but 
side of the bargain and the basis of all 
sound bust nose too the rata on loans. 

Let them want It-the more covotously. 
unchriatianly, murderously, the better be 
liked it; it was good busiMwa. However, 
there remained a slight bitterness. 

Jrrmym had never had a sick day before 
in his life; and. despite the aeverity of his 

C rewent poin, he was suspiciously incredu- 
utf of tlie doctor's serious view- of his con¬ 
dition. submitting to him only with the 
same clcwentw* wfth which he would have 
transacted any piece of business. 

"You shall have two weeks; not a day 
more!" he said, referring to the term of his 
sulttnuwfon. and refused to have a trained 
nurse, with a blunt: "The proposition does 
not Interest me/' 

And bo h* lay thpr* alone behind his 
ck**d door; and bo, too, for the first time 
since his boyhood, he was given a moment's 
respite from financial affairs in which to 
commune with himself. 

His reflections began with a comparison 
of his own virtue, his health and prosperity, 
with the sins of the multitude the negli¬ 
gence. improvidence and dissipation that 
are the causes of sickness; for, of course, 
no one need be nick; sickness wan a pun¬ 
ishment, an excellent provision of Provi¬ 
dence except in the case of children. 

H® never could have explained the divine 

S atie* in permitting the worship of Moloch. 

e was* inclined to differ with Providence 
on the matter of visiting th* sins of the 
fathers on the children. It* differed, but he 
did not interfere; that was the fault of 
charity. Indeed, be would rather have as¬ 
sisted Providence in the punishment of the 
fathers especially thooe who clung will¬ 
fully to poverty and ignorance, despising 
charity, nidina themselves away in such 
dark places as Number l l Allen Street 
places that should never b* permitted to 
exist, much Iwe mode a aource of shameful 
profit. 

Thus Jermym’* reflections brought him 
at once face to face with his two resolu¬ 
tions, both of which he proceeded to put 
Into immediate effect. Th* first, that the 
beet dairy company in the city should leave 
milk every day for Lola'* baby brother, in¬ 
volved no ditncullie* beyond the (juration 
of quantity. Ten pints u day was doubtless 
excessive, but the decimal facilitated book¬ 
keeping; and as for the milk being wasted 
wall, it was almost a misfortune that th* 
company had quoted its prices in pints In¬ 
stead of quarts. 


The second resolution, that the scoundrel 
who charged rent far such a habitation os 
Number l- 1 Allen Street should be brought 
to repentance, offered, on th* other hand, 
an insurmountable difficulty. Jerraym'* 
first step was to bring the bouse to th* at¬ 
tention of th* city’* Board of Health. The 
honorable board sent an inspector at once, 
who took cognizance and rendered to Jer- 
mym a report in person. All the require¬ 
ments of the law had b*«n complied with in 
th* mattor of windows, sanitation and fire 
escape*. 

Jermym looked up from the coal fire in 
the grate over which he was bending. Had 
the board no ears? Had the coughing es¬ 
caped the inspector's notice? But th* 
inspector smilingly denied th* city’s respon¬ 
sibility. 

"Both th* national and th* city tu¬ 
berculous aodetira are private charities/ 1 
he bald —adding significantly, "and sup¬ 
ported by private donations. If you 
would core to have me refer the matter to 
them-" 

"No! No! No!" hastily returned Jer- 
mym. "I’m obliged to you.' - 

Hia next step was to order his lawyers to 
bring suit against the owner of the tenement 
for bodily injuries received as the result of 
u stair-rail that was insufficient protection 
to life and limb. In compliance his tawypm 
served a summons on th* rent collector, 
who p****m1 >t on to th* agent, who pawed 
it on to a certain trust company, w ho found 
It improperly drawn In respect to the word 
“owner and returned U to the lawyer*, 
who immediately wnt it by the hand of one 
of their younger members to their injured 
client. 

In a word. Number 1 1 AUen Street was 

part of an estate Jermym hod once put in 
trust for his wife, and which had reverted 
to himself at her death. 

"We HhaU let the matter rtsrt/' wheeled 
Jermym as he laid the document in the 
grate and prodded the coals vigorously 
with the poker. 

So, indeed, he would have let th* matter 
r**t. could he ha to done *o; but this par¬ 
ticular burin*** of bringing a scoundrel to 
repentance had given his self-communing* 
a head start. He could not now racape 
from the reflections that the fevered brain 
of sickness brought crowding in on him. 

One infinitesimal item out of all his virtu¬ 
ous prosperity burned into his conscic*i | 
the grain of evil that overbalance the ton 
of righteouma* th* rent ha receivad from 
a piece of property held under an Inviolate 
deed of trust. Nor did the matter rest until 
he had instructed his lawyers to buy the 

t iro pert y out from under the trust snd have 
t torn down, with a final injunction to let 
him hear no more of it. 

And now Jcrmyro's communing* took a 
new course that skirted the subject of his 

B hUanthropy, yet without penetrating it. 
lere again were matters that would not 
rrat. He became now the prey of a set of 
reflections centering about the visual recol¬ 
lection of a crazy old man rocking crazily 
in a crazy choir. Not. of course, breaus* h« 
was not prepared to cry Tut! Tut! to any 
idea that the picture was not genuine; and 
yet the words of th* old man rang clear in 
Ids memory: "Eet will not be easy! Eet 
will not be easy!" 

There was truth in that —a truth that tho 
very vehemence of has Tut! Tut! admitted. 
He took out his wallet and wad again the 
letters from the experts, and. replacing them 
deliberately in the pocket of his droving 
gown, prodded th* cools in th* grate. Evi¬ 
dence enough! 

Still he was troubled. He sent to his 
office for a certain tin box, a battered old 
tin box that was locked with a key that had 
tinkled far year* on tho end of his watch- 
chain. From th* box b* took first his n*m ly 
drawn will and read th* sentence: “The 
collection shall be known as Th* Jermym 
Collection for the Encouragement of Art." 
The philanthropist in him hod smacked lips 
over that sentence, but now it had lost 
somethin* of its flavor. 

He took next from the box a bundle of 
pollora insuring his painting* against tlrv, 
theft, mutilation; against a hundred speci¬ 
fied forms of depreciation and loos. But 
one thing they did not insure— that the)’ 
were genuine. 

“ It will not be cosy!" Thar* ts a certain 
misery in doubting, to which *v®n knowing 
th* worst it a NM{ but when it comet to 
doubting one's doubts, that is a wretched 



The Ideal Christmas Gift for Fathers 


(Or—for Mothers, or Sons or Daughters) 

This year the Corona Typewriter is going to l»e a favorite 
Christmas gift with many people; ami if you want to give Father 
the best ami most enjoyable present he ever received, let it be a 


Co roN A 


Typewriter for Personal Uae 

This little 6-lb. typewriter will soon be used as universally as 
the fountain pen—it is as convenient, and more necessary. 

S* nan. ■ton fea kil iTIrr. tuli 'LrA «l aru+- ttnr *n bn a»4 vtl* ha Uim, rtfon, or. 

It« a Und-rinr* Imr u» a am u bam mb u I'u tUi. bill tto um ik.iv.mJ by Ui.i- 

ai-*' a'f. Itoirla •»_ u* itwm Ik I i ■•<lag vihnjt at*l ai ihi um ilaa#, atii u cv- 

a totrr Ir lu^ruaJ *UiUr to U «m im imJ, tc Um a. U attoi. uJ mwj la inki u <to 

InwtfftmUit M« caacarty i Cu»m r,**- y»», k »»Waa aa pJ“ Hfiayitytoi. 

ThaiUtoinK U|MIU eliuuauuli uar llir C’orora; to ihmulil /on—alul m> •luuild tlut uwnr- 
«uic dear l«> yiKj whom you arc going to rrmnnbcr thu 0»ri»tm»i. $«» to he mrg of 
/£•*«»»*, K* ,c Hint «*r hrr a Coruna Portable Typewriter—the idral Clirritimt gift. 

Vt4 M« N* Itoiln Mb. I. Of wire at mi nyfiac 
Im (to unr at «c lV.u Bf«K in f*mr ary. 

Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 

N.w York SiWom:-141 W#to 42d 3*r~» -to Bmi4..r 


Ai»km la rilto^ai Calr. .« ito M..iU 




Top Notch ^Rubber Footwear 


Reinforced to stand the wear 


Buy a pair of Beacon FallsTon Notch Rubbers. Watch how they 
wear. See how long they last. Then deride for yourself whether 
they aren't “top notch" in *crvice«giving, money-saving qualifies. 

Top Notch Rubbers arc balanced —they won’t break or 
split through at the heel before the resr of the rubber is worn. 
The patented “Clincher Cushion" heel is strengthened and 
reinforced to resist constant wear ami tear. It lengthens the 
lift* of the entire rubber. 

Now is the time Co test these longer-wearing rubbers. You 
will find them as stylish and comfortable as they are serviceable. 

Write us today for the names of Beacon Fallsdcalcrs in yourtown 
and free copy of Booklet "S”, containing helpful pointers on buy- 
i ng rublier footw cart boots, arctics, leat her top rub!*r shoes and rum 
licrs for men, women and children 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 

Beacoci Falls, Coaa. 
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HtatP of mind indnod! So it was with Jcr- "Y**, ymV whowd the millionaire im- 
mym, who. even hh he muttered Tut! Tut! patiently. "That’* not what I want, at all. 
put forth a tmnbling hand to the bell, rang: 1 have paid for that already the man who 
and ordered the picture brought, uncov- made it; the agvnta?" He smiled aardew- 
cred and set up on a choir before him, that ieally as hb» syxai sought the face of the 
he might have a fr«sih look at it. expert. M You do not say anything about 

He could not have looked at it very care- the exquisite tones of color, the lost art oi 
fully before, for now there warned some- finish.' 

thing crude—not to nay grotesque -about He paused. The expert aeerwMi to exj»- 

it- He sought refuge from his doubt* by rienoe a difficulty in catching hks breath, 
reculling the words of the expert: "Ah—er—so!*' he gasped. "So—yes— 

"The exquisite tones of color and the indeed! You have paid for that already, of 

waxlike finish of the picture arc a lost art course. You wish me to - But myopia- 

that cannot be reproduced in these degen- ions arc always —— But I never yet 

♦rate days." have-" He checked hkmaelf in confu- 

Degenerat* days? He oompr«eed hi* non and tugged despairingly at his beard, 
thin Dps while hks mind's eye swept the "My reputation, you understand! My 
horizon line of the great city he loved. De» reputation!*' 

generate days, indeed! He recalled the city "Come, now." quoth Jermyra; “you say 
of his boyhood; his father's musty office, the beauty of the picture attests its au- 
whera he had begun business as a mem- thonticity. Tun you say nothing more 
ber of a small, refined circle of gentlemen particular concerning It* beauty?" 
known as the New York Stock Exchange. "No, no!" erted the expert, wringing his 
He recoiled the stuge coaches that ran up hands. "1 say no such thing. You mb- 
Broadway and on out into the country interpret me! My reputation! Myreputa- 
as for as Sixtieth Street. He recalled the lion!*’ 

change decode by decade—the rising tor- "How b this?" wheeled the nick man, 
rent of population; the changed streets, unfolding the letter. "You write here: 
on, below and above which metal wheeb ‘The beauty of the picture would be suffi- 
dow ground incessantly on metal tracks; ctent proof of a La genuinene* were it not 
and the buildings aspiring at last above the otherwise positively attested by —■' *' 
very* steeples, and still aspiring aspiring " You see how you mbinterpret me " irv- 
cv<t for into the godlww hlue! terrupted Franchot. snatching the letter 

Degenerate days in art perhaps! But almost wildly from the other's hand. ' 4 1 
even here something In hb pride rebelled say 'would he, were it not.' Mein Gott, do 
uguinat tbe term. Was it possible that you think 1 do not know a dever imiu- 
theoe days were unable to reproduce the tlon?" 

lines, much Uns the texture, of a painting— A curious impulse set Jermym rocking 
and yet were ahle to reproduce the sound himself backward and forward in hb choir, 
of the human voice on a disk of iron, the "That b very funny!" he said, 

fright of things in motion on a ribbon or cel- " Is it to insult me that you have sent for 

luJosd; to reproduce the moat delicate per- roe?" continued the expert excitedly, tear- 
fumw of flowers synthetically from tar, and ing the letter into bits. "You would have 
the very light of day out of tbe invisible me nell my opinions. my honor at the risk 
lines of magnetic force? of my reputation too! You ore not satb- 

Jermym bent forward and laid his hand lied?" Here he cost the fragment* of the 
on the pricclcas surface of the picture. Was letter into the grate. “You place too small 
It priceless because it was inimitable? Or a value on my silence. Suppose now I tell 
was it, Jn fact, an Imitation and therefore the truth?" 

valuelwu as a curio? "Yes," replied Jermym: "suppose you 

And now hb hand strayed upward to the tell the truth.” And again he rocked hiro- 
facr of the Madonna and rested therewith self. "Come, now- between you and me, 
burning finnrtips. Absurd, of course the now-has the picture no beauty?" The 
proof the old man had riven him! It ro- expert laughed derisively and snapped hb 
minded him of the explorer who left the fingers. "Theexquiwt* tones of color, the 

proofs that be had dbcovered the Pole at l*wt art of finish-" 

the Pole itself. Tut! Tut! "Almost every day a spurious Old Ma*- 

Yet. on the fifth day-a mere whim of ter b brought to light. Worthless rubbish! 
humor he sent the butler and chief pen- Your Titian—yes, yes; between you and 

sioner as a secret envoy to the old man. me-" He lowered hb voice. "For so 

What was on the canvas behind the face clever an imitation, however- But my 

of the Madonna? And the envoy brought roputation, you know!" 
back word that tbe old man wan dead. Jermym, however, cut short the intcT- 

Dead! What more satisfactory reply! view with a Anal: 

Dead, and all hb proofs with him! Who "It b not what 1 require. Good morn- 
now would ever call the genuineness of the ing, sir.” 

picture into question? Once more alone he was like a man who 

Who, indeed, but himself? The more he has received some terrible blow from Fate, 
sought to put the matter from him the He sat therv fairly trembling with a sort of 
more tenaciously it dung. A week it preyed spiritual fear. The mental life of a man is 
on hb mind until at last one night, unable a slow vaporizing of faith into illusion. SVe 
to Sleep, he sat up in hb old four-poster bed may cling to the material residue of faith, 
and faced hb doubts. The flickering night hut there b no holding the illusion; It darts 
light in its cup of oil cast restless shadow*, from us like melon seeds, the quicker for 
It cam* on him suddenly, than, that hb being held tightly. Jermym had in the 
doubts Involved something of greater nig- course of hb busjrwea career been little 
nilicance than the genuinenew of tbe pic- troubled with Illusions, having early learned 
turc. It was time that he cea.*<ed skirting the trick of mummifying them into imper- 
hb subject in futile circles. There is no bhoble principles. In other words he had 
faith so feeble os that which will not admit no time to waste on them. 

Its doubt*. Businas*, it was enough to know, meant 

He would wmd for Franchot—Franchot, an uUlity to discover tbe needle of truth in 
who had made the beauty of the picture the the haystack of fraud. He had succeeded; 
first proof of its genuineness. He would lay but there had been times when thb dfftP 
the matter ooenly before Franchot. No! policy of suspicion had oppressed him and 
Better than that, he would prove Franchot. nr had sought a broader humanity In art. 
The dry laugh that hurst from hb lip* Art, he told himself, not without reason, 
quite startled him. It was us though some must stand for the beautiful in bfe. Even 
echo of the old man's crazy nnrth had while he had growdy trafficked in it he bail 
sounded within himself. He -wnk buck felt that he was satisfying vicariously a 

K 'nst hb pillow with a sardonic sense lifelong craving for beauty, for something 
pace. beyond tbe office and the counting house, 

In the morning Jermym sent for Franchot, the frauds and swindles of bittiness and 
and Franchot came an Alsatian, who be- exchange. 

trayed hb foreign birth Us* by hb accent And *o he hod evolved tbe Jermym Col- 
than by the careful correctness with which lection for the Enruuragement of Art, 
he spoke English. The door of tbe sick Which, indeed, stood for all that was hcau- 
man * room received him; and Franchot, tiful in hb dry existence; which was the 
with the sly manner of a conspirntor with end and justification of hb life of virtuou* 
which Nature had endowed him, elooed it industry, of every share that he had bought, 
behind him. Jemiyrn, from hb chair by of every coupon Ik* had dipped, of every 
the grute, gave him good day in a wheezy additional percentage of intercut he had cx- 
whbper, holding out to him hb letter. acted, of every mortgage be hod foredoani. 

"I have not paid you for this, sir," he I n sudden off right at the result of Franchot- 
said. "It b not what I require." vbit he bent over the coab muttering: 

The expert put hbhand to lib thin beard. "Art! Art!" and stifling hb natural im- 
"Not what you require, Mr. Jermym? pulse to cry "Bunkum!" 

You wbhed me to make examination of the He would send for LMoliaye. Y«. yes: 
picture not so? And do I not say that the Dclahaye would show up Franchot for 
picture b genuine?” ic*mum **a «■ Page 6il 


Surprise Her With 
This Practical Gift 
For the Home 


When you’ve trimmed the tree 
and filled the stockings, and good 
old St. Nick is about due by the 
chimney route, why not play 
Santa Claus yourself to your 
tired wife? Get this wonderful 
little vacuum cleaner and roll it 
into the room. Your wife will 
be delighted, for no other gift 
can ease her home duties like a 


Western Electric 

Vacuum Cleaner 


Be sure the gets thb new No. II 
Western Electric Cleaner—the cleaner 
NOT buih like a broom. Guaranteed 
by the world's largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. Dust bag 
rests cm a light, rigid frame which 
l makes handling easy and allows 
^ cleaner to be hung away on a 
closet hook 


| Price $32-50. in¬ 
cluding extension noaxle for 
cleaning under furniture. 
Write for details of this 
machine and tbe name of 
v our nearest agent. Aak 
| . for Booklet No. 13-Q. 


This Catalog Free 

,- Write for k - , 


Snug Comfort for Tire d Feet 

Parker’s 
Arctic 
Socks /< ' 


J. M. MANSON-BflNStCTT 

Uu g Agr^ty 

223 f ktaiMQusl 


Are your 
Carbon Copies 
Permanent? ^ 


Write for 
Your Free 
Sample 
mN Sheet 


BE WARM 


ZERO 


DAYS 


Brown’s 

Beach Jacket 


CARBON PAPER 


WM. W. BROWN 
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Collars 


DUDLEY 1%indus high and NORMAN *2% inches hiyh 
Have tops and bands of the same width 
Tliis insures a smart sitting collar tliat will 
not rub or wear the shirt. 

duett. R-aboJy It Co.lae.lfoy. NY MJurs tf ARROW SHIRTS 






This is the way men 
look when their wives 
give them 



for Christmas. 


Here are the famous Girard 
‘‘Smiles." The wives of these 
men do not give them fancy 
neckties or embroidered sus¬ 
penders. They go to a cigar 
dealer and say, "1 want a box of 
Girard cigars for my husband." 

The Girard Ggar U made in 
14 sizes, from 3 for a quarter to 
20c straight. 

Antoaao Rot* & Lang adorf 
PMUdalphU 
E9tmb(i*hw4 187 / 






* mw -Nfcirfft 

r «,«*»*■ ■» Mf*’i #rui m-i t w i 

icii» 

Wlr_ »*»■*• H»k » un htxk. 


Hickory, dickory, dock. 

Keep lots of GEMS in stock; 

Men who want an easy shave 
For the DAMASKEENE will crave. 


The Wise Man Buys the Gem 

and a wise dealer sells it to him — there is real profit 
and satisfaction in buying and srftng the best —a ten 
days' test will ted. otherwise return razor to your dealer 
and gel your dollar hock — we Rand behind the dealer. 


hey* iu CAM 

DAMASK ULN F. Ham 

Oub « • inup> fcrofln 

M 7 CfcAl 

DAMASKEEN F. BUi- 
MdrstoosmtaaSaa'If.. 


I ti i DEALERS 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

CANADIAN BRANCH i 

Rtl St Catiorkt St.. W_ Montreal 
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OFFSET THOSE HOURS 
IN THE STUFFY OFFICF. 

LEEP IN THE FRESH AIR 

Here Is Warm Night¬ 
wear for Shiverers 

r F can supply v»ju as warm ni|(htwr.ir as 
■you wane fur the whole family. This pic M 
Hture shows jurt three uf five hunilrcii and -□ 
seventeen splendid practical srytes. 

■ Tl^tr U a HclcMot.CarUlu.1 ttmnt iot cvery sWiiing [■ 
'1 Ua r»nv i-i-mi A mjy *c* a wri«hi ul nudrrWl lnj 

*-• -i it.J * i 


pftUtrn f>tf r*r»T tails. 


Price* 

SOc 

to 

SS.OO 


PB 

SLEEPINGWEAR 


For 

All 

nr 

Family 


Naditwr-ar mtkJ* la a arjrtir* srrth ui. Mthtwmr bu» 
mt a*Mik| la it Iivikm a«h iw. tteu* Imth vky PW-r 
«.* afrrp I* mo mu-aunt lo IiiaJlA OlU U—* ‘ 

IKcl. 

S44 illv by -Vjkt*. Ixil wr w£J «rr liat >t*i urr 

•uroltal al nfilir \m\tm* ».• Boat +t »••• »*r 

Wn#a /or rJ» Vmimmbtm ' ‘Night* * * and CW«W 

H. B. Clover Co, Dept. 18, Dubuque, la- 
DttlmNote: 
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This is the small¬ 
est of our eight gaso¬ 
line models. Capacity 


This is the largest 

of our eight electric 
models. Capacity 6 tons. 


1500 lbs. Chassis price, 


Chassis price without battery. 


$2500 


$1090 




Y OUR haulage or delivery problem has features all its own. 
You are anxious to solve this problem of yours in the most 
satisfactory way. While the final decision rests with you, 
aren’t you anxious to take what advantage you can of the informa¬ 
tion and experience of the largest company in the world building 
both gasoline and electric trucks ? If you are, write us at once. 


In some businesses 
electric trucks have 
decided advantages. In 
others, gasoline trucks 
only can give the re¬ 
quired service. In still 

others, either gasoline or elec¬ 
tric trucks can be used with 



GMC prices are 
low because of big pro¬ 
duction and low over¬ 
head expense per truck. 
Big buying power and 
vast equipment make 
it possible for us to build the 


profit But there is a certain sized truck, electric or best trucks we have ever built and sell them at prices 

gasoline, that is the moat profitable truck for you. that are lower than many other high grade trucks. 


General Motors Truck Company Our service plan actually co¬ 
builds both gasoline and electric trucks operates with you to secure the results 
in the most complete range of sizes yet produced. you desire in your delivery or haulage service. A 

We have no prejudice in favor of any particular letter from you outlining the nature of the work you 

truck. Our one endeavor is to help you choose the truck have to do and the character of the roads in your locality, will 

that will serve you best. We can profit only by recom- assist us in giving you information of value. It would be 

mending the most profitable truck for you. wise to communicate with the nearest GMC dealer also. 

DCALCRS t /Vf tho tarn* numm ikmt CMC Trwoko «r« mm»t profiinlU ft tho kuti- 
noot mni It 6«r thwtr mrm mfto moot poofitmMo ft w It tN — Lot Mt loft rvt wfcy. 

General Motors Truck Company 

Dint Ftritry litncftn: fMmt fiidary Bmnc&a : 

FLUJ rVfc*. SiLomiu. Kmnmm C*p One c4 the Unit* <>f Grner»l Motors Company A«u Va«*. Rut* i. CAfr** 

PONTIAC MICHIGAN 
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lying Impostor. The beauty of the picture 
would be unstained. Tbe Jermym Collec¬ 
tion for the Encouragement of Art would 
be vindicated. Hoaitatingiy ha put forth 
his hand to the Ml; but he did not ring, 
for at that moment there was a discreet 
knock on the door and the chief pensioner 
insinuated himself into the room with the 
apologetic announcement that a anuil beg¬ 
gar child by tbe name of Lota had come 
to the house, and he asked the M C W i r y 
authority to send her away. 

"Lota?” repeated Jerraym gruffly, 
threshing about in his memory. ,T Um — 
ah yes; Lola!" She had probably coma 
for another fifty-rent piece. How autckly 
the gift of money make* a beggar! The 
words “Send her away!" formed them¬ 
selves on his lips; but by some slip of the 
tongue be said: "Send her to me! " 

••Well, now, what is it you want? Another 
fifty-rent piece, eh?" he demanded se¬ 
verely a b he beard the child’s footatepa on 
the doorvill. “Don't stand behind me. 
Come round In front of me, where I can see 
you. Wdl, now, what is it?" 

She stood before him in term, shuffling 
one foot behind tbe other with the motions 
peculiar to a fly at Ida ablution*. She was 
only a ragged child of the street, notwith¬ 
standing per fare had been scrubbed until 
it shone like new money; and she was not 
A particularly engaging personality as she 
stood there dumbly struggling against tears. 

" Well, well I Have you nothing to aay ? M 
he scolded. 

"My mother, she send me"—the child 
began, and paused as a child might do who 
has forgotten a carefully rehearsed mw- 
aage- "she **nd me — No; I don't say 
that. I walk all the way." 

" Your mother brought you here to beg — 
is that it?" 

"No; I come alone." 

"Then how did you find the way?" 

"Tbe milkman he wrriUtd it on a piece 
of puper—tbe name." A tear ran slowly 
down her cheek. 

"Yes. So you succeeded in finding the 
house- Good! Now what can I do for you? " 

"I am to thank you for the milk. So— 
If you please—me and the baby say thunk 
you." 

'*Plenty of it, I hope?" be said in a tone 
that implied thut she had better not ask for 
more, which tone was due to a certain mod- 
rety in respect to hi* own generality. Grati¬ 
tude embarrawd him. ,T Has it helped the 
baby? Good! He should he given a chance. 
And now, mv dear, since you have not 
asked for it, here is another bright silver 
fifty-rent piece for you." 

A* she rrcrivtsi it something pleaded in 
her dark eyre; but aha murmured only her 
thunka for the coin. Jcrmym. conscious of 
having olfended against his principle*, made 
up fur it by gruff n**»: 

** You must not expect more. 1 have no 
sympathy for beggars." 

And having tinkled the bell he instructed 
tbe chief pensioner to give the child a bowl 
of soup, and »o dismissed her. 

Once more he turned hls mind to the 
picture and the qutwlion of sending for 
Delahaye. Strangely had the matter loot 
Importance: so vital but a moment before, 
now It failed to hold his attention. He was 
foolishly concerned with the thought of 
how many blocks the little girl hod trudged 
to thank him. He could not help relishing 
tbe gratitude that had rewarded his gener¬ 
osity, though he told himself that charity 
was a plain duty deserving no reward. 

Indeed, even at the ultimate heavenly re¬ 
wind be had been inclined to look askance, 
preferring skepticism to faith as a higher 
virtue; for the righteousnws that looks to a 
reward is no more than a business bargain. 
Most chority was a wild sort of specula¬ 
tion on the part of heavenly bargain hunteri 
that did much to upset the sound business 
of self -regeneration. However tTue this 
might be. no amount of stern renunciation 
could rid him of the pleasant thought of 
the child trudging all those blocks to thank 

him- But the picture—tbe picture- 

Should be Bend for Delahaye? 

Jermym shuffled unsteadily aero** the 
room to where the picture stood against 
the wainscot. He uncovered it and stood 
back. For the first time he asked himself 
definitely whether he himself found tbe pic¬ 
ture beautiful. He had never before placed 
any value on his own opinion, inasmuch as 
all Old Masters were to him more or U*s 
grotesque. Now, with surprise and a cer¬ 
tain annoyance with himself far not having 
Men it before, he admitted that the picture 
was beautiful. It had token on a sudden 


vitality. The eyre of the Madonna—ah. 
that was it! they were the eye* of the lit¬ 
tle girl, a racial Hlmiwre The painting had 
acquired a new appeal. 

For on instant he seemed to catch some 
gleam of the ancient painter's inspiration: 
then abruptly gleam, appeal and beauty 
w*re simuJtarveoudy snuffed out. He saw 
only a grotesque representation of a bare, 
an impuatlihle perspective as a background, 
filled with anachronism and geographic 
absurdity; a naked infant, with the face of 
an adult that reminded him of a fat white 
grub; a shepherd immodestly Had, whose 
outstretched palms suggested mm his adora¬ 
tion than h» concern as to w hether it were 
raining or not- a concern that, taking into 
consideration the purple robe of the Ma¬ 
donna and the alfresco condition of the 
stable, w a* not out of place. But the eye* of 
thft M adunna, l he exp res sion of fated sorrow, 
the hopekwsnr**- He covered the pic¬ 

ture again with a curious reverence. 

Jermym did not send for Delahaye; bat 
It was of small consequence that be did not, 
for the great expert publicly expreweed hi* 
opdnion the next day in a vwy masterpiece 
of equivocation, which was the prelude to a 
controversy, featured in all the newspapers. 
Iwtworn u dozen experts, all of whom 
claimed the honor of having exposed the 
picture os a fraud. Almost at once, artist* 
and critic*, dealers, connoWwuw and dil¬ 
ettantes, fell on the newly discovered Titian 
without mercy for It* wonderful tone* of 
color or it* lost art of finish. Tbe results 
were astonishing, to say the least—one 
might almiwt have said incrediblo, were it 
not a fart that aurh things have happened 
too often before. 

Art—bunkum! Ob, the bittenien of 
bait illusion! The Jermym Collection for 
the Encouragement of Art had been knocked 
on the head. Tb* justification of all those 
years of virtuous industry was gone. Sud¬ 
denly lie Mt that Providence had swindled 
him. Indignantly he cast the morning's 
newspaper on the floor, raised himself 
stiffly out of his choir by the grate ami 
donned hit rustiest business suit. Very 
wdl, then, for Providence; be would con¬ 
tinue to make money without justification. 
Providence should not force him into bank¬ 
ruptcy by thus removing the value of his 
money. Its value would be, still and ever, 
that other men prised it- which is precisely 
the value of many rare and uselww things foe 
which men waste their livsa in contending. 

Not until Jermym was in hia limousine, 
on his way to his oAce, did he realise that it 
was tbe day before Christ mas; but there 
was half a day's business, neverthelem- 
Once more, in the deep-worn rot, he re¬ 
gained a brief moment of confidence in his 
own philosophy of life, a confidence that 
u us reflected in the terror on the fare* of his 
clerk* os he opened Ids office door. 

*' Didn't expect me, eh?" he commented 
with a critical smile. "Let me see what's 
been done and what's been left undone." 

It was a credit to the discipline of the 
office that during hfc* absence no clerk had 
relaxed in his duty. The books were cor¬ 
rect to a penny, for which he congratulated 
hinwif. Mbs Smith, the trusted stenog¬ 
rapher, whose ymr* of faithful and unresting 
service had increased her responsibility out 
of all proportion to her salary, laid before 
him a pile of letter*, all of which had re¬ 
ceived attention with the exception of a 
falr-edced bundle of petitions from charita¬ 
ble Institutions, whirh he himself had the 
satisfaction of casting into tho wosto-paper 
basket. 

How they all wanted his money! Even 
his clerks, those soulins automatons at 
thHr high desks —they wanted it- They 
were worrying, no doubt, about their cus¬ 
tomary Christmas gifts of five dollar* each, 
which he would be forced to grudge them. 
Other office* gave fifty and a hundred; hut 
it was not for him, Jermym, to encourage 
idleness by *uch reckless bounty. 

The clerks in hi* office were certainly not 
encouraged to idlenwa. They wen* a half- 
starved lot with weary fares, who hod 
learned to suppress the physical hide of 
thor beings until tbey seemed to exist with¬ 
out the encumbrance of constitutions at all. 
Not one of them wo* ever guilty of those 
dissipations and negligence* that were the 
only chums of Ulnea*. 

As foe overwork, Jermym had never 
suffered from overwork and could not see 
why anyone else should. 

At tbs stroke of twelve, with a certain 
boldneai of concerted action, they Hosed 
their books, put on their overcoat*—those 
who had them—and wished Kim a Merry 
Christmas, as a dbereet if not too subtle' 



Why worry' about "what to give him" when there i* 
one thing that all men welcome any time? Socks—ju^t 
suck*. Sure, they're an every-day sort of gift, but that's 
the kind men want . . . and done up in a dainty Xmas 
inrkagc, four pair* of handsome Iron Clads are as phas¬ 
ing a present as he'd ever ask fur. Choose one of these 

Beautiful Iron Clad Assortments 
— in a handsome Christmas box 


Mercerized 
Assortment 

Four pair* of tursi- 
mmiic. mercerized cm- 
foa ho**; ooc pair block, 
one tan, onr Navy 
blue, one grey. 


Wool Ho»c 
Assortment 

Four pair* of fine, 
medium weight; soft, 
wuimlr**. comfortable 
wool hoar; two Mark, 
ooc Olive, onr grey. 


$100 Silk Hose $000 

1— Assortment L 


silk with Iron 

Clad durability; one 

f air Mark, one tan, one 
due, one grey. 


One of these assortmeuti is sure to suit the very man you have in mind. 
They are of Iron CUd quality throughout; with the soft, seamless comfort, 
fine finish ami wonderful wear for which Iron Clads are famous. 

Decide now to give him this handsome, useful present. If there'* no Iron 
Clad dealer rear, mail u* the money ami tell us .i—-.rinu at and size wanted— 
we'll supply you direct and p*»**t f ul * die fNickage. 


Get our beautiful new catalog! 



In Auto, Sleigh or Umagc 

Uurai rolilm stslkuQirt llcwlef will almi 
krvr. you WMni sad cosy It aunplU* Iks hul 

fUws*. •mokr.or mm-IL WrnukrtSrSy 
*yks ot ibv bnuvi —from VU to $10. MimC 
uf lh»m kivr Stfyrtlvr <»r>« <vrwi wtlk mIk*- 
I«n lifilfW They b la U thr Ihc as «ny rvhkk 
Atun link* aiwr anil nr* Just llv thine lor ran 
(ociiiiMl Yew CMSot bmd or Ur**4 lAn* - cIky 
hurt Cufevrf . Wt BUS/arrtrr Out yuu wSI U* w*il 
wudni 01 your soury will be rrfsssm. Ask 
vows d»»Uv lor s CLARK HEATER. 


SAVES COAL 


GENUINE 


lor*. Tbnr'rr not pretty. 


fclfElEU** 


DWIN CIGAR CO.. INC - Largest Mail Order Cigar Huns* m rlw World 
DEPT, NQ.U:»,18 2J42 THIRD AVf KVi. NEW YORK 


In 16 colors!—ohowing Iron Clod* for tbe whole 
family—full of gift ftuggrstiocu. Ask u« foe ooc. 

Cooper, Wells & Company, 212 Vine Street, St Joseph. Michigan 


Tie Easy Way to Hat* a 


WARM COZY HOME 


Clark Heaters 

for WINTER DRIVING 


WIUTX XWf 

Osftcogo Fie*Iblw Hhsfl Compsny 

tea Ohio 
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Chewy Cravats 


in Christinas Combinations 


V/OUR dealer will thow you the vriy thing 
I foe that man or boy — Cbeney Chntfmn* 
Sets, lias year tlvey consul of I Uiulherciuefs and 
Tubular 1 ies (Handkerchiefs with or without inihalt, 
os desired); Tubular* and Socks; Scarfs and Socks; 
Handkerchiefs and Socks; Scarfs and Handkerchiefs; 
and Tubulars, Handkerchief* and Socks. Wonderful 
v.anHy of colors and designs, but one uniform quality, 
identified by the name 


CHENEY BROTHERS 

Metmfmtonn 

4th A.rxar l&h Sucrt. Nrw York 


This Pocket 
StoTe—only 50c 


A New 
" Emerriiic" 
Lamp. Con be 
imJ net ordi¬ 
nary pturn and 
alto m» pUyrr 
piano. Ad¬ 
justable to any 
angle. Pro¬ 
tect* the eyes 

ssmI throws the 

light directly 
•hi the music 


Boras Levi Fad— 
AlcohJ SoliSdl»J 


A New Way 


way of demanding a holiday. Their enger- 
hma to bo gone troubled him. For him 
Christman offered no ettgeraesa. Envy—he 
scoffed at the idea. 

Them was Jones, tha most starved of 
them all, who earned a doU cheaply wrapped 
up under his threadbare arm. A fine ex¬ 
ample of improvidence! Tut! Tut! He 
ana half a mind to reprove him; and. in- 
dood, bo would doubtless have done no in a 
in* moral manner had be not been incon¬ 
venienced at the moment by a lump in hia 
throat. 

M Little giri, eh?" he said. 

M Y«—yes. s-sir,” quavered the clerk. 

•' Humph !” ouotb Jermym gruffly, which 
was the very odd expression of hia desire to 
«ay “So have I." 

The office of Eliphalet Jermym St Com¬ 
pany won the darkest, dingiest set of room* 
in the oldest building on the Street. It had 
a certain distinction in this respect amid 
the new marble and bronze offices of the 
private banking houses about it. The 
dingy woodwork, which In some remote an- 
rwtral period hud been painted a dingy 
brown, a a though to encourage dinginec*; 
the cashier's desk in the counting room, 
worn away by the counting of counllcta 
coins; the musty piles of financial records, 
old letters, deeds and business papers, ac¬ 
cumulated through vears- all thes# evi¬ 
dence* of a past he had lived through, of 
past ambitions, post toils, post HUcoft***, 
failure*, hope*, despair, were infinitely dear 
to him, down to thequaint old inkstand that 
had stood on his desk those forty years— 
he had always viewed them with pride. 

Here in (life office Jermym hurl justified 
his life—or had he not justified lit Had it 
all been to no purpooe—futile virtue that 
was its own futile reward? 

Manv another Christmas Eve ho had 
spent tuone in this office in satisfied retro¬ 
spection; but on this Christmas Eve a new 
spirit had entered Into him. Here, where 
so closely he had garnered his harvestts year 
by year, the voioea of the past seemed sud¬ 
denly to call out to him: * ; Waste!'' Waste 
of happinem l Waste of love! 

The old dock on the wall shook its pen¬ 
dulum angrily at him and ducked Waste! 
Waste! Waste!—which, by the way, may 
be taken as the literal translation of the 
ticktock of clock language that so few of us 
understand. How many docks all over the 
world are preaching their warning. C’asMrv- 
draiike, to unheeding ears! 

Jermym row from lib desk, dosed and 
locked it deliberately. He w as not the man 
to listen to the preachings of his own office 

Unwelcome thoughts were like unwelcome 
buMnms customer*- to be denied audience 
if possible. One must maintain a certain 
dominance over one's thoughts; and this be 
expressed ns be locked hia desk. 

Christmas Eve! How crowded were the 
street* through which his closed automohiU* 
bore him northward! Everybody was buy¬ 
ing presents. From his glazed seclusion be 
peered forth and muttered: M Hypocrisy 1 M 
Hypocrisy, Indeed, your Christmas spirit; 
a perfunctory spirit of barter and exchange 
that maka of the iilu«or. of friendship a 
very ndurtio ad uAsunfum. 

He mw it all from the excellently do- 
tn had plane of friendJinma priding himself 
on his own well-filled pockets and the free¬ 
dom from obligations that permitted others 
to pack them. Money—that was the only 
true friend. He *ank back on the soft 
upholstery with a sense of luxurious and 
inviolate ease. 

What prison wail b so done us that which 
wc build about our own hearts? What soli¬ 
tary confinement so complete as in the dark 
dungeon of self? To Jermym the discovery 
of bunkum in art had been a Last stone in 
the wall of hk* heart, shutting out the nar¬ 
row* beam of sunlight that had been so 

5 tariffed with the dancing mate* of illusion. 
Ic had not the miser's soul; his gold did 
not glitter for him in dnrkn«*»- Of all the 
hypocrite w ho thronged the street* on this 
Christmas Eve there was no greater hy|«o- 
crite than Jermym himself, as he lay back 
in the luxurious isolation of his automobile 
and repeated the word Money! 

And what is more. Jermym himaelf knew 
it. He knew that something between sym¬ 
pathy arid envy existed in his heart for 
Jones, hb huif-starved clerk, who had gone 
home with a doll under hb threadbare arm. 
A moisture came into hb pye, blurring 
lit* vision of the thronging Hypocrite* on 
the street. They had suddenly all become 
lone***, carrying dolb. He t«iok out his 
handkerchief and blew hb nose loudly. He 
nfreUcd that he had not reproved Jones. 


“ Little girl, eh ? ” he said alnud; and ab 
ruptly hb sternneea became a startled, in¬ 
credulous chuckle:" Why—why, so have 11 ” 

He rapped excitedly with hb gold-headed 
cane on the window in front of him and 
shouted: 

“Take me to the nearest toy store!” 

The chauffeur relaxed hb wooden fea¬ 
ture*, a* though the words “'toy store” had 
by some magic turned him from an impanel ve 
automaton into a human being. Whether 
or not it was the nearest toy store at which 
the automobile presently drew up b con¬ 
jectural. but it was certainly the largest. 

A curious sense of hb lost youth cam* 
over Jermym us he stood in the midst of the 
toys— toys that he had once coveted, espe¬ 
cially the rnilrood trains on their tin tracks. 
He owned several railroad* now; but — 

"Yw; I am waiting foe somebody to 
wait on me. I wbh to purchase a doll!” 
The hard tone of hb own voice surprised 
him. Nervously he regurded the vast as¬ 
sortment of dolb and added, with angry 
impatience: "The mast expensive you've 
got.” 

It was a rather large box. but the feeling 
of it beneath hi* arm more than justified its 
bulkinei*. Once more at the door of hb 
automobile he paused as though he hod for¬ 
gotten an uddrews; and then, taking from 
hb pocket a wallet, he searched and found 
therein a rertain postal card. 

‘•Allen Street. Number 1—1 f he or¬ 
dered. 

All the long way to this new destination 
he was referring hi* thoughts bark to tbt 
lost opportunity when he might have cried: 
"Little girl, eh? So have I: Just look In 
that box there!" And clutching the box 
the dueer he considered thut, without en¬ 
couraging improvidence among clerks in 
rnnara], be might robe Jones' salary on the 
first of the year; and he was not aatfeffed 
until he had entered the exact amount then 
and there In hb notebook. 

There was no hypocrisy in Allen Street. 
The sidewalks were not unduly thronged. 
No Christmas wares were exhibited on t 
costers' barrows. There was neither suffi¬ 
cient leisure to encourage u holiday nor 
SuAcfent bread to provide a festival. The 
alums ure productive of life dbpropurtion- 
ute to the mean* of sustaining it. What 
evidonce there was of Christmas was on tho 

F iurt of thoso who held the birth of our Lord 
n no honor and who mw in thb season of 
generality and good will an occasion to put 
up prices. 

The rich man, looking forth from hU 
automobile, saw only the invariable facade 
of tenements. He sat clutching his paper 
box, loct in dreams of what might have 
been, curious dream* that glowed softly 
against the worn her background of lonely 
years. 

The automobile moved slowly, paused 
and, with much changing of gears, jolted in 
along the sidewalk and stopped. The 
chauffeur opened the door. Jermym pointed 
to the alleyway. 

" A*k for Lola.” 

The chauffeur disappeared through the 
narrow passage leading to tho rein tene¬ 
ment, only to return a minute later with 
the polite suggestion that hb master had 
mad* some Might mistake. The rear tene¬ 
ment was in court* of being demolished. 

There flitted through Jermym’* memory 
a vogue recollection of the order he had 
given hb lawyers. For once they had been 
prompt. 

M Eh?—ah I" he wheexed. "Be so good 
os to make inquiries.” 

Inquiries, however, elicited nothing. 
"The milk company!” cried Jermym, 
still gripping hb paper box. "They will 
doubtless 1 k> aide to inform me.” 

The inllk company was a long way un- 
town. The billing clerk came out to the 
automobile. 

"We have just mailed you a notification 
of the discontinuance of the service, await¬ 
ing further order*, M he said. Thb was the 
sum total of hb information. 

Still carrying hb paper box. Jermym re¬ 
turned to hb gloomy old house in Cramerry 
Fork. Only for a moment, as he rang hb 
own front doorbell, did hb reflection* con¬ 
cerning Number 1 — 1 Allen Street trouble 
him. It w aft bitterly cold there on hb door¬ 
step, with a biting wind sweeping across the 
little open park of bare trees. He went di¬ 
rectly to his room, donned hb old quilted 

E urple drawing gown and. having retried 
imself in hb cnair by the grate, partook of 
hb midday broth. 

Chrbtmiu* Eve! What did it matter to 
him that it was Christinas Eve, or any 
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All argument ends 
with your first ride in 

The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


The new Cadillac with its V-type Eight- 
Cylinder Engine is proving an absorbing topic 
for engineers and experts as well as for the 
'layman. 

Technical arguments, vague and beclouded, 
can of course be advanced for and against any 
and every type of engine ever produced. 

But theoretical speculations in this instance 
arc very short-lived. 

There is slight encouragement to argue the 
pros and cons of a principle when that prin¬ 
ciple, in the first performance, removes the 
last, lingering doubt. 

That is exactly what occurs in the case of 
everyone who rides in the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac. 

All arguments end with the first ride— 
whether the observer be an engineer or a lay¬ 
man. 

The man who rides in the Cadillac for the 
first time does not need to be told by a tech¬ 
nical expert that its Eight-Cylinder Engine is 
an impressive success. 

He knows without being told. 

There is no need to consult blueprints or 
text books. 

He has only to consult his own feelings 
and sensations. 

He recognizes the difference just as clearly 
as he would recognize the difference, for 
instance, between riding over the ground and 
riding in the air. 

And, compared with previous motor car 
experiences, riding in the Cadillac is very 
much like riding in the air. 


It is not necessary to point out to him that 
the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder Engine exhibits a 
new degree of flexibility. 

That is perfectly apparent, even to an ama¬ 
teur in motoring, in the extraordinary ease 
of acceleration and the astonishing extent to 
which the Cadillac travels without gear shift¬ 
ing. 

He docs not need to be told that the car is 
surpassingly smooth. 

He feels it — precisely as he feels that hills 
seem to flatten out before this wonderful car. 

The engineer can explain to the layman the 
why and the wherefore of these differences; 
but the layman can feel just as keenly as can 
the engineer that a ride in this car is not like 
any ride either of them has ever taken. 

It is the business of the scientific mind to 
withhold judgment until a principle has been 
proven. 

But Cadillac owners have a pleasant habit 
of expressing complete confidence in Cadillac 
promises. 

They arc chiefly concerned to know how 
much and how far the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac will surpass all that has been said of 
it in our announcements. 

And they have demonstrated the faith that 
is in them by placing advance orders to an 
extent which far surpasses all previous records. 

That fine spirit of expectation will not be 
disappointed. 

We repeat—for expert and layman, all 
theorizing will end with the first ride in the 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillac. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Seven ptisomgrr car. Five passenger car and Four passenger Salon, $1975. Roadster, $1975. 
Londoukt Coup*. $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 
Limousine. $3450. Prices F. O. B. Detroit- 




Cadill ac MotorCar Co.Detroit,Micli. 
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stmas Offer -2 tor H 92 

Initialed Silk Handkerchief* m | 


$4 Per Month Boy* This 

ViaibU Oliver Ty pc writer 


THE MAN‘S IDEAL GIFT 


FEDERAL nZZZfllZ*' $3. SO 


FEDERAL •f-MBHSHfiftw 

SCHOOLS COM! DESIGNING 


7ffe Sift de Cuxe fora SentCeman 
TBe T'few'Rwerside" 

WALTHAM WATCH 

14 KARAT GOLD CASE ffi c-a-n 

IQ JuweCs — o Adjusted q) J ^ 

Waltham Riverside Watches have long been famous 
for their high quality, but for many purses out of reach 
in price. By a new invention in case-making we are 
able to offer this remarkable movement in a solid gold 
case at the unprecedented price of $50. Is there not 
some man whose Christmas you will make happy by 
this gift? 

Your jeweler con also show you Walthom Watches 
in all fashionable styles for ladies, and what is more, 
with all Waltham reliability. 

Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


“ I used to dread Christmas shopping, hut 

for two years it has been a simple matter," 
writes a reader of The Saturday Evening Post. 

I NSTEAD of rushing through crowded •*««•»•, hoping for m«|>jfal*on a# to vh*J 
Vo f^nd oa gift* and emerging tired *#><i dwMtit&ed. with • k* of piacM* lOOSt 
of which nr* not wnr.icd, h* doc* it all without leaving ha drat. 

He simply writ** a t>«» af tha*c whom he wools to remember. For melt he 
order* S subscription for The Saturday Litaing Poet, The LaJte* Home Jottmai or 
The Country Gentleman. write# s check, mails u»« letter «nd the thing is done. And 
the boa thing about it a th#t the gilt* lire vnihuametieeliv received. 

If you went lobe spaced ihe burden of Christa*# shopping do nji thw man doc*. 
On Caristma* morning each recipient will receive the his* copy and in thr same mail 
o beautifully illuminated announcement of the gift bearing your name aa the givrr 
5end $1,50 for each •uharription (in Canada the price of /h FW a $1.75, 
The Journal $2.00 and 7k# €m#ty Uliaei $2-25, except in To#onto, where th# 
price of The 7W and The /ama/ >• $1.50 each. 

THE CURTIS PUMJ3+UNG COMPANY. IN DEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADJXPHLA 


Continued from Rage fll 

Other eve? To let the world come too done 

was to sacrifice one’s own comfort a thing 
not to be thought of. It wu* only to in¬ 
volve oneself in a Inning hurir**#. Took 
at that box, now! It represented eighteen 
dollar* and seventy-five cent* thrown away! 

Jerroym drew the 1mm to him. opened it 
and took out the doll. The most expensive 
his money could buy eighteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents! He turned it this way 
and that, with a whim»ica) smile at hi* own 
folly. The key of a child h heart! He laid 
il back in the box and took out several ur- 
tidw of the doll’s wardrobe. very daintily 
made, with all the little hut ton* and frills 
of lace and ribbons that real children wore. 
He studied them curiously, with a little 
dreamy smile; and then suddenly, abruptly 
returned them to the box and cleared his 
throat noisily. 

Some poignant sorrow took pocuc«ecior. of 
him thetorrow of th* mother who#* iuart 
it in th* coffin of her child and whose hand* 
can fondle only the empty garments. But 
he had had no child, that he should sorrow. 
Moreover, he knew; that children were a 
core and responsibility; they represented a 
large carital investment of lave, th* inter¬ 
est of which was generally in default; they 
were lev* a justification for a man's life 
than u source of ingratitude. 

Yo. yw; he hud seen that too often! 
Still, his sorrow clung to him, an impalpa¬ 
ble regret. The opportunity of giving, of 
sacrifice, hod been vlenied him. whether he 
would or not. Whether he would or nor 
that wan the higb-handedne«# of Fate. He 
cried “Tut! Tut!" to his annoyance. Hud 
it been left to his choice- 

He sent to the Tuberculosis Society* 
Perhaps they might know something of the 
child*# thereabout*. A mod diplomatic 
inquiry il was. that would not Involve him 
in obligations. Nevertheless, the secretary 
of the society saw fit to give the matter his 
personal and immediate attention —that is 
to say, he called at once on his wealthy 
inquirer. 

He was an Intense your* man, aUgfilly 
aggrewive in the mutter of opportuniticr. 
fie brought with him a curd from a card 
catalogue: 

‘'Case Number 11,436. Recommenda¬ 
tion Board of Health. Brnschi, Mrs. An¬ 
tonia. Allen Street, 1—1. Advanced. Two 
children. Refused aid." The date was 
recent. 

"I regret that this is our o.ily record." 
said th* secretary- " I fear that such cases 
reflect on the intentions of the society. Too 
often we are forced to enter the words, 
'Refused aid.' I am glad, however, that 
you have called on u* in this case, Mr. 
Jcrmyrn, us a proof of your intmut in a 
charitable work that-" 

"I am not interested," interrupted Jer- 
mym ahorUy. " Where there is no gratitude 
churity b ateril*. I am not Interested in 
furring benefits on thune who will not re¬ 
ceive them. Tutl Tut! A fine charity! 
A legal broom is what is needed to sweep 
up the filth; and a legal brooenstirk for the 
bead* of the makers of filth. Lftv and 
order —why not law and clcanlinn**, sir?" 

"That, of courae, la th* ideal and impos¬ 
sible methud of approaching tin* matter— 
tho old hripkaw waging of civic prick against 
municipal politim," replied th* secretary, 
nettled. "One of our first needs is a *impV 
statutory enactment permitting us to deal 
with refractory cw*ew. I am glad you sym¬ 
pathize with us so far. But that b not our 
first need. sir. Gratitude, sar? What ure 
the lienvfiu w* have to offer benefits that 
would induce a dying mother to give up her 
children to the care of strangers? Indeed, 
what provision are we able to make for the 
tuberculous sick? Throughout this great 
country the provision is but one bed for 
. igl i ciiacs. Whereas* in this city we can¬ 
not so much as concern ourselves at all with 
advanced caws. And where thorn aro chil¬ 
dren it is a painful bta»4ng that we confer 
when we separate parent and child: imbed, 
sir, one for which we can scarce expect to 
exact gratitude.” 

“Very good! Vary good!" quoth Jer- 
mym. "1 have, however, not asked your 
society to perform anything. 1 have asked 
only far word of thb child. I am sorry to 
have troubled you. sir." 

The expression on th* secretary's far* 
went through a serww of transition*. 

"There are a thousand-ond-one other 
children that 1 can tell you about." be 
begon- 

"I am not interested." 

The secretary took his hat. flushed, and 
laid it by again. 


"Mr. Jcrmyrn," he said, "no man U In¬ 
terested in a thing he know* nothing 
about unless it be art." 

•*Eb?" 

"You arc? a collector of Old Masters, I 
believe?" 

"I am." 

M DOC 0 it ever occur to you. dr. what the 
price you pay for a few square feet of paint 
and canvas might represent in lives saved?" 

"Tut! Tut f" cried Jcrmyrn. " Why save 
lives? Why encourage the unfit to sur¬ 
vive? M 

"And the children?" returned the sec¬ 
retary quietly, folding hi* arm*. "I* thi* 
child. Lola, worth less than one than all 
your canvases together?" 

"Eh? Ah!" queried Jcrmyrn. with a 
pretence of not having caught the other's 
word* exactly. "Are you asking me to 
subscribe?" 

"I am asking you to look at the matter 
fairly sir; it i* your interest only that 

"As a moans to pick my pocket, sir. My 
interwt that is another way of saying my 
money." The lin« of the rich man's face- 
hardened. "I am taxed, am I not? Tut * 
Tut! The city fore** nw> to provide for 
the improvident that the improvident muy 
brood and multiply out of all number to the 
taxed. That is the charity of giving todark- 
ne**. M ine in t lie charity of light, af beaut v." 
And jrausing he gave a wheezy laugh. " You 
may hear of it some day The Jermym 
Collection for the Encouragement of Art." 

"Siekno** is not a synonym far Improvi¬ 
dence," cum* the secretary's thoughtful 
reply; "though their results may be equiv¬ 
alent. And us for improvidence, the poor 
we must have ulways with ux so long a;i 
wealth remains a comparative state—as 
you will admit, sir, unless you are an advo¬ 
cate of rommuubni. of course." Hb smile 
betrayed a certain sarcasm. "And then. 

K charity of tight, af beauty! Your 
shown you a Sunday populate docking 
to the art galleries yes; because there ore 
no moving-pkturrshow* on Sunday. Oh! 1 
know all the cant and hypocrisy of collect¬ 
ing l It b only another form of souvenir 
bunting. Our American intelligence some¬ 
time# graduates from chipping monument* 
to collecting aid pictures. Pall I" He 
seemed to spit out the ejaculation with 
dbgust. "Of course these collections or* 
eventually given to the city. Of what other 
earthly use are they? What a travesty of 
giv lug!" 

"Eh?" murmured Jcrmyrn, looking up 
from the grate. "The city require*, per¬ 
haps. a new sewer? A more exigent re¬ 
quirement, nerhatx*." 

" I am still speaking of light and beauty," 
retorted the secretary* almost fiercely — 
"your ideal and mine/' 

"Yours?" 

Th* secretary paused again, with a sud¬ 
den self-restraint; he cast his eves ceiling- 
ward and crumpled hb hut to his breast. 

Mrn y«w. A thousand ar more acres 
somewhere, not too far from th* city 
open, sunny fields of daisies, w here children 
may romp and grow strong; and a great 
house an a hill that would be haLfwuy to 
heaven for tba** who looked from its win¬ 
dows." 

"Sanitarium, eh?" 

"Not u poorhouse!" 

^ "You have a utilitarian sense of beauty, 
nr." quoth Jcrmyrn, with a curious dreamy 
abstraction tliat ill fitted the remark. 
"How many acre# did you soy a thou¬ 
sand, eb? Not too far from the city - good 
pasture land too—with u great house on a 
hill. Anything mare, sir? You haven't for¬ 
gotten anything? You wouldn't like a fence 
round it. rvow?” 

The secretary seemed suddenly crushed. 
" It would not be impossible to rub* the 
sum if everybody contributed." h* said at 
last, with a bitterness undisguised. "If it 
could be robed all at one* that is. Cur¬ 
rent expensos, however, devour everything. 
Discouraging, sir." He took a backward 
step toward the door. "You will purdon. I 
hope, my having spoken so- so strongly." 
He laid hb hand on the doorknob. "Should 
we ohtuir. any word of th* child we will 
notify you at once. Good afternoon, air." 

Tbe doctor noticed the change and shook 
his head in hb bc*t professional manner. 

"You nhould have consulted me before 
going to your office. Ia»t u* hope it b tio 
more than a cold on the cheat," 

To the chief pensioner he added many 
serious exp region* of uiunn: 

"Overtaxed strength very dangerous. 
Wc must keep him quirt in bed, if pasalbfa* 
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Low pul**; Txawible r*rvou» eoJIapae. He 
*ho»* unimatakable til gna of-of going 
down." 

Jermym betrayed no inclination to riae 
from hia bed. He lay with lips compresaod 
in a hard, uncompromising line, A fine old 
four-poflter lied ft wan, that had been hi* 
wife'*—a distinctive poraeenion, be might 
huve remembered. So tightly were tbe 
window* closed to keep out the frosty air 
that be could scarcely bear the Christmas 
bell*. They Rounded muffled and distant, 
more like memorise than real bell*. In this 
hoatly aspect they troubled him; but to 
uve opened the window would have been 
to compromise. He was not afraid of the 
ghosts of tbe nast. 

And the half-darkened room was full of 
them thwe ghoet* of tbe past, whimper¬ 
ing and complaining, and shivering with a 
sort of spiritual cold. But there was one 
ghost that sat apnrt from the rwt. the ghost 
of a little child of a little child who had 
never been bom. It sat acrons the room on 
lop of a big paper box. with iu knee* drawn 
up, quite os a child might have sat on the 
step of u stair. And there it sat and re¬ 
garded him with the resigned and hopetasa 
ry« of a child who had never l»ecn barn, 
and who could never, therefore, have half 
a chance. 

Against the ghost* of tbe past the rich 
man hardened his heart. What right had 
they to compinin? Years of industrious 
husbandry and fat harvests -what claim 
had they to be admitted to sympathy? In¬ 
dignantly he challenged them. But with 
the ghost of the child who had never been 
born it was a different matter. One can 
only regret, one enn ncurceiy resent, that 
which has never been. All day its eyas re¬ 
garded him pitifully; not plaadioK for sym¬ 
pathy, but rather with the infinite pathos 
of th<** who expect nothing, who** Uvea 
art resigned to hopelwnrw** from the be¬ 
ginning, without vision or star—who have 
never had a chance. 

And suddenly, oven as the light of Christ¬ 
mas Day began to wane, it came over Jnr- 
mym aJi at once-hist industrious and 
lonely youth; the lovek^s Illusion of hi* 
mamnjfe; the barren righteousness of his 
advancing yean— he, too. had never hud a 
chance! And os suddenly as the thought 
had come to him ho burst into tear* and 
wept over himself, sobbing like a disap¬ 
pointed child. Indeed, they were tbe first 
team he had shed since Ilia childhood. 

For some minutes be was as miserable as 
might be; but his practiced sternness in 
regard to his emotions speedily rescued him. 
He blew his none loudly, got up out of bed 
and turned on the light. 

"Nerves!" he was constrained to mut- 
U-T, though the admhaaon was contrury to 
Ilia convictions on tbe existence of such 
things. They were what came of lying abed. 
Tut! Tutl Perhaps it had ail been but a 
Mpcciw of nightmare —#g«K« ncclumus the 
doctor would probably cull It. 

He threw ouen the window, letting in tbe 
sharp air and the noisy clamor of Christ¬ 
inas bells, ringing now for evensong. The 
air was like a scourge, giving strength to 
the spirit, driving tbe whimpering ghosts 
of the post pell-mell from his brain. 

He would drew and go to church. Had 
It not been for the doctor he would have 
attended the morning service. Jrrmym 
was a regular churchgoer, bending himself 
stiffly in his pew before his Maker. He had 
always held church attendance to be on ex¬ 
cellent and commendable habit, consistent 
with the difpity and rwpect of a man of his 
own financial pcaition. He fdt that his 
presence there in hi* pew was not only 
an example to his weaker brother but a 
distinct compliment to the Almighty. He 
always came away strengthened. 

Now be closed the window and went 
shivering ahout his dressing. He had pro¬ 
ceeded In this to the very knotting of hi* 
necktie when it seemed that his strength 

G vc out. A bit ditty and short of breath 
sank into his chair by tbe lire. He told 
himself that it would be well to reel a few 
minute*, otherwise he would be early for 
service; but when a few minutes had passed 
and he vainly endeavored to g*t on his feet 
again, he told himself that he waa already 
too late for service. So he remained in his 
chair; and slowly once more tbe ghosts 
he had sought to escape came gibbering 
about him. 

Christnu*- Night; a paper box aa big as 
a child's coffin; an old man shivering alone 
by the grate; ghosts—this is the mise en 
Mrne on which now there broke in the 
excited voices of several persons behind the 
dosed door, followed by the discreet knock 


of th* chief pensioner and the excited in¬ 
trusion of tbe wwtary of the Tuberculosis 
Society. 

"Weil, sir," exclaimed the secretary in 
the moat jovial Christmas voice, "I found 
her; and here *ho » to wish you a Merry 
Christmas!" And, sure enough, there she 
was—Lola, clinging to tbe secretary's hand. 

"I—I am obliged to you, sir," declared 
Jerraym unsteadily. "I trust I have not 
put you to a great deal of trouble." 

"Never mind about that. Here she is! 
Thought I’d never And her; but 1 did—not 
fifteen minute* ago." 

"I am obliged to you." repeated Jerraym. 
"Come here, my dear, and wish me a 
Merry Christmas." 

She went to him, but stood mute. As 
though serving a shymas In her attitude he 
put forth an encouraging hand toward her 
and received a abode, the like of which 
he had never received before in his life 
when she unhesitatingly laid hers in it. 
And there it lav trustingly while he drew 
her little ragged person close to his chair. 

"Why, hkm me, bow cold your hand b! 
Why haven't you any mittens? Here, here; 
warm your hands at the fire." 

She responded to this advice with a little 
cry of eagerness that seemed to embarrass 
him concerning tbs paper box which stood 
on the floor beside him, and with a Quick, 
surreptitious motion of the poker be thrust j 
the box behind his chair, out of sight. 

"Sir." be said to tbe secretary in a trou¬ 
bled voice." I remember now that there was 
another child a crippled boy." 

"There were many children in th* budd¬ 
ing." replied the secretary grimly. "1 
couldn't say bow many." 

"Sit down, Mir," said Jermym. nervously 
touching the bell on the table beside him. 
"Christmas Day, sir. You will take a glass 
of wine with me." 

"It is very kind of you- M began tbe 

secretary, with evident embarrassment: 
and jerking out has watch he glanced to¬ 
ward the child. "It is because of Lola that 
I am here, and—and the minutes arc few. 

If you have anything to say to hoc-" 

He paused. "You will, perhaps, wonder at 
my hast*. There is much to be done, now 
that we have found her. Her mother is in 
tbe hospital—a very sad privilege, sir." 
He paused ugain, with a second glance at the 
child, who crouched dose to the fire. "You 
wore eager to have word of hoc- - for what 
reason f do not know. You are interested 
In tbe child, and so I have been at great 

pains to find her. In the hope that-" 

Here be broke off entirely, as though the 
fixing of his hopes were altogether beyond 
him. 

"You refer to my obligation to you for 
having found the child," said Jertnym. with 
a sudden hardness in his voice. "1 am in¬ 
deed obliged to you. sir. Will you take a 
giwa wine with me?" 

The secretary flushed. 

"Thank you rr thank you I Christ¬ 
mas Day—of course!" 

Jerraym nodded tbe order to tbe chief 
pensioner, who hod answered his bell. 

"But you had some reason for wishing 
that I should find the child," pursued tbe 
«cr*tary. 

"Indeed, rir." quoth Jermym solemnly. 
"1 should not have troubled you hsd 1 not 
desired that she should receive her proper 
share of this great city’s charity." 

The secretary’s jaw fell open at thee* 
word* and closed again with a snap. 

"We shall endeavor to do by her justly, 
sir." be said. “ 1 had hoped that you would 
see your own duty in this respect to charity 
as clearly os you have seen ours." 

"Eh? My duty?" 

" I had hoped, at least, that through this 
child I might touch your heart - If you have 
a heart." 

"Come, now!" declared Jermym with 
righteous severity. "No hypocrisy, sir! 
You mean that you hoped to reach my 
pocket/ 1 He rubbed his dry palms together. 
"You hoped to catch my reason off guard 
in a moment of sentiment. Would It not 
have been more just and proper to have 
appealed to my better judgment?" 

x, Good God!" cried the secretary, taken 
aback by the strangen*** of the charge. 
"I attempted that yesterday." 

"Yesterday, sir, you attempted to de¬ 
prive me of the one purpose and happiness 
in my life. Is there no charity toward the 
rich at Christmastide?" 

All the Impatience— not to say anger — 
faded suddenly from the secretary's faro. 
It waa as though he had a lightning insight 
into the rich man’s soul, showine him in¬ 
finitudes yet to be comprehended. 



The gift for the one you wish to 
please the most 


A PREMO 


The gift that matchc* the very spirit of Christmas 
—that will be used to preserve all the fun amt 
merriment of the day. 

Light, compart, the simplest of all cameras to load 
and operate, a Premo will be welcomed alike by a 
boy or girl, a man or woman of any age, for anyone 
can make gtxxl pictures with a Premo from the start, 
without any previous experience. 

Tbcte ut fatty diflcrnil iljln ar>! of PtenKrt to (boost 
at ptktt from |1 VO U» over Aik yuuf OtsJrf fat I lie 

hrmo oUlofiK. of write u ai»J it will be gladly nuiiol to yvt fir* 


Rochester Optical Division 

Eastman Kodak Co. Rochesl 


The Signet for a Man 

One of the most popular 
of gifts — showing value, 
chaste design and correct 
style and finish. 

In every part of the country, your 
safeguard in purchasing is the O - H 
tnole -outk. Your fine jeweler any¬ 
where it glad in point out the O • B 
mark when he wilt you x ring. 

“ Plump’* quality—standards at rigid 
as those of the British Atwy Office it¬ 
self, Lave made the O • B ring* the con¬ 
sistent (hour of critics. 

Setui fur the Q-B Ring B*i —the 
book of ring fj>hxm>. Your luuue on a 
postcard bringt it frre. 

Onby A Barton C©„ Providence, HI. 

t-*/.**» tur.n oi Ring* in the World 

_ y^V Addrrr. Dept. K. - 


Macka-Krr 

Sweaters 


Pul on ynur ft n*i T 
faMltt end u»f<nl a 
d*»M* ll will Men t»r 
• •II be ctiling it br 
KW" Palrxk Mack 
.V:*lHrrn iresl; «tclu 
OI costae, yw hnn 
inawi-tviiYOM call 
■Landard of the world 
Wall, Painrk Mi. k- 
tori in w+*i qu *M r an 

5o/rf at Best Stor*i 

Look far the famous Patrick-Duluth Label 


Weather Meckn-Knit 
A lime witlk it out «f 
it brat chum end yw 
eat name Macho- 
Yarn u made from 
raid and flimpnrn 
‘air.rk Dululh Mnck- 
am *'pntn<hV — iho 


-Send lor TOFF. Gilt — fWteea Pot Cae* Is coin 
"Abadam d ika ‘ fcgeu Thas W—ihw l»fi 
raiolisaa «ef **m by fahem PaOar Retrifl 

PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 


RINGS 


UlComieme Si. 
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F 'OTR Krrmeou 14 Kt. Hulled Gold NY: AJl 
unbreakable Ci»Uxi Button* in a t.an.i- » 
t? mine Cknaltrm bo*—#1.00. O 

Tw<» Krrmetiu onc-p«c\<-bcxn-*jii!-|>mt V 
Cut Huttnr.i and Iwo Krrmmu 14 Kt. If 

"*■ ■■ Rolled Gold Collar Buttons, in an at vf 

ff It tr«livr holiday boa $1. 50. 

A pair of Krci.icnu Culf Hutton* bob with the 
fume .ti* Kremcr.u «*w--|:iere-!»rar»-*iid-p«Mt. Choice of 
a wide variety uf cvchjme design*: plain, engine-turned ot en- 
grated. In a beautiful gift boa—&MHJ. 


men 1 


Krcmniij lUdkiu Si.nl*, Vr»t llutum* oed CufV Link* foe even¬ 
ing wear are nn ideal Christinas gift for the careful dre**rr. Note 
in the illustrations be km how the Kremenu Bodkin dutch 
"gno in like a nrrdlr asul holds like an anchor.'* Sold in *n» 
i»r irpamte. Price per set in presentation ra«e—IS. 2$ and $6, 50. 

Remember, (lie name Kremefitr sTxmf»r.l oe iheve good* 


U wuufM factory from ANY cnm*. Ary util W repfaird FREL. 

The better Jewelry vtorei and liaberiluihcnci tell 
m these guaranteed Kremeuti Gift Sets. Solid Gold 
f and Platinum Dress Set* sold at select lewdly 


If your dealer hasn't received his Christina, 
stock order direct from u*, cua loving price. We 
will delirer to you, ur to any address you desire, 
lucked in C.'hritiJius boars, daintily lied wiib 
ribbon and eaclu*j|ig your pertains! card. 

Krcmcntz & Company 
3 G Cheat nut St. Newark. N. J. ^ 





Freeman’s 
N Face 
Kj Powder 


I »*•« Ice thirty 
years Why 
a*tt test It your- 
riff Buy a box 
2Sr If »fl« 
: .ill . misnm 


Write for 
Samples 






Little Guard 


new 


I 1 !»*• fcc*iklrl, Umw III h.a\r 

rw nrsj Tan*y Han- 
totf S4r*p nv 

THE J. R TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 



ELECTRIC LIGHTS 



“I pity you, idr, if you find no charity for bending to the light of the coal* In the 
yourself in being able to give." he said, a* grata tnc same hard-lined countenance hr; 
though the words were a final judgment. naa worn these many year*. He has sent 
•‘Give!** repeated Jermyro, unwilling to for Mr. Smimley. the agent, and is waiting, 
drop the argument at a moment of vantage. At last voices arc hoard in the hall. He has 
u What was it you wanted of me yesterday, come. Good! Excellent I 
eh? A thousand or more acres, not too far "Come in, Mr. Scrurolry." 

from the city; good pasture land too; with The door of the sick man a room received 

a great houae on a hill-'* Mr. Srrumley, but did not clone on him; 

"No, no; you misunderstand me!" cjac- for It happened that Mr. S crumlcy inad- 
ulated the secretary. "I was not asking vcrtently left the door open. 

any auch contribution from you." 14 If you will first close the door- 

“Tut! Tut! If you will kindly hand me shivered Jennym. 

that tin box,sir-" He painted beneath "Close the door? Too lute now. Mr. 

the bod. Jermym. He-he-bel" replied the agent, 

"Sir-" began the secretary indig- novcrthrteM closing it. 4/ No use to close 

nantlv, folding his arms. the stable door once the cat’s out of the hag, 

“Under the bod there—that tin box," us the proverb has it. He-lie! What price 
interrupted Jennym in a peremptory tone for the picture now, Mr. Jermyro?" 
that brooked no delay. "That old tin “Not for sale!*' 

box —do you see it?" “Well. now. 1 gue» not. But vou had 

The secretary swallowed his indignation Vm all going for a w hile there, M r. Jcrroym. 
and got down on his knww to reach for the You could have got your price—aa 1 know- 
box. it. sir. Half a million perhaps more. 

"Lola!" said Jennym. The child sprang He-hel But there’s no use lowng heart 
up from before the grate. “Let me **e about it. Mr. Jerrayrn. We’ll get aorne- 
wheiher you can find another box—a large thing for it yet." 

pasteboard box. And do me the favor of "The picture is not for sale," repeated 
of emptying it for me. And mind that Jermyro. "Not at any figure as I one- 
you do not interrupt me for the next ten told you, sir. The world has something 
minutes." yet to learn about the priceleaaneas of plc- 

He pulled out the key that tbikled on the lures." His thin lips were comprised into 
cr.d of his watch-chain. a vengeful smile. "It is a very different 

"And now, sir," he continued, glaring at business on which I have sent for you. This 
the secretary, from whom he received the day week, Mr. Scrumley, you are commi 6 - 
oid tin box. “you did not say, sir, that you sioned to offer, with the single exception of 
would require a fence about the property." the picture to which you have alluded, my 
"Sir ——" began the secretary again. entire collection at public auction." 
folding his arm* once more and determined The little rat-fared agent gasped with 
this tune to relieve hU wrath In plain words, astonishment. 

“There is, however, a fence. Miles of "Why, now, Mr. Jermym 1 Atnublicauc- 
hlgh stone wall, sir." Here the tin box tion? Good Ixird, now, you don t mean it, 
opened with a rusty creak. Mr. Jermym? This dtty week! It can’t be 

The wretary’s anger hung fire, like a done! He-he! Impossible!" 
badly primed powder blast. "You have ten seconds Mr. Scrumley. 

“You don’t mean-" He faltered, his in which to accept or decline the commis* 

eye# falling on a bundle of deed*, w hich were won .'* 

the principal contents of the box. “You "Why. now, anythin' you wish done, of 

don’t - course, Mr. Jermym. The whole collection? 

“Mean it, sirl I imagine I mean what 1 Yea Indeed, air. This day week. Tha 
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FRANKLIN SIX-THIRTY 

More Than Coincidence 


It is more than coincidence that one car—the Franklin — 
should demonstrate its preeminence in the five most significant 
factors in automobile efficiency, namely, [ 1) 32.8 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline, (2) 100 miles on low gear, (3) 8000 miles 
average per set of tires, (4) 400 to 900 miles per gallon of oil, (5) 
84.4% power delivered. 

The Franklin is able to perform these feats, demonstrating 
unequalled economy and efficiency, because of certain features 
peculiar to Franklin design, which it combines exclusively. 


These features are: 

1. Light weight, obtained by scientific design, direct-air- 
cooling, wood frame, aluminum body and parts. 

2. Large tires, correctly proportioned for size to give reliability. 

3. Flexibility, obtained by full elliptic springs, wood frame, 
absence of strut rods. 

4. Direct-air-cooling—nothing to freeze or look after at 
any season. 

Here arc the specifications and details of construction. 


TK» motor ot the Franklin is more than a motor in the ordi¬ 
nary sense,became it comprises within itself a cooling system; 
no radiutov or piping — dimply a suction-fan flywheel and 
slanged cylinders. This direct air-cooling system not only 
reduce* car weight, but al*o explain* much of the efficiency 
of the Franklin. The six cylinders are small—3 a p" bore — 
and the valves in the head give &mall combust inn chambers. 
Both of these features result in greater economy with great 
psiwer. 

High efficiency tiros. 34 x 4)$" The Goodrich Sflvextown 
Cofd and Goodyear Power Saver Tires absorb a minimum of 
energy. Their great sixe in proportion to the car weight results 
in actual tare reliability. 

Full elliptic springs are used both front and rear, giving the 
great rat riding comfort. They are of chnxne siliro- manga¬ 
nese sted, produced in electric furnaces — the purest, finest 
s|>cing steel made. 

The wood frame is of second-growth ash three ply —more 
i\*tly Own st«l, but lighter and more rrailknt. It absorbs 
mad shocks before they reach the body. It performs the same 
function fur the automobile that the wood handle does foe a 
hammer. 

Aluminum body and parts are used throughout, to ensure 
light weight and avoid mat, at every point where stress and 
load will permit this material — engine base, hood, oil pan, 
carburetor, front gear care cover, hot-air jacket for osrburetoe 
supply, transmission cose, tranimisskm cover, rear axle boua- 

tai. 


The rear axla « reml-foaling type, strong and light —the 
lighter the axle the greater the tire economy and comfort. 
Nkkel steel tubes arc ured on the rear axle with an aluminum 
central housing. The skew bevel gears of nickel sled make 
quiet operation. Roller bearings are used throughout the axle. 

Th« starting ayatam t* a combined unit of both starting and 
lighting. You throw on the switch to start the engine and 
throw it of! to stop it. There are no automatic relays, over¬ 
running dutches or sliding gears. Starting is accomplished 
without noire and the motor cannot stall. 

Thu ignition is by Kisemunn high-tension magneto, gov¬ 
ernor controlled. This system eliminates spark control on the 
steering post, and gives at all times that exact locution of the 
spark which insures best operatian. 

Jhm oiling system is of the re-circulating force feed type. 
Oil is forced through the main bearings, then through the 
hollow crank shaft, and sprayed on the cylinder wallj and 
ocher parts. Oil adjustment control is on the dash. 

The steering device has reversible action, which reduce* 
raid ihocks and permits unusually easy ixmtrol. The car ad¬ 
justs itself to irregularities and takes direction after turning 
comers with little effort from the operator. Steering mhcrl 
at left side; center control. 

The cr»nk shaft I* Urge and has seven lung bearings, insur¬ 
ing smooth operation. 

The driving system from clutch to rear axle is light and 
strong, of the brat material and, wbrre dcdnibUr, heal treated. 


The dutch, multiple disc phosphor bronze plate* again*! steel. 
o|«r*ting b od. 

Tha transmission. Three-speed forward and one reverse, selec¬ 
tive type. The gears are of electric furnace nickel steel, glss* 
hard and beat treated. They- will never almw wear. 

Tha universal joints and Cardan shift arc of alloy sleds, 
chrome vanadium and nickel, nearly all electric furnace 
material. 

The wheels. Quick detachable runs are used to give light lira* 
and simplicity. Wheelbase 12U"; tread 56". 

The body ts of sheet aluminum. It is light weight and cannot 
rust. There are five body styles, three of the enclosed type. 
The latter have double ventilation control. 

The top is a Guide one-man top of n Xever-Leck " material, 
with curium* operated from the inside. 

The glass front is two-piece, built jjcmiumnlly on the cowl 
of the body. 

The sloping hood U of uluniknum, which cannot rust. 

The lighting h electric — reflector headlights, dimmers, tail 
Light and extension trouble light. 

The brakes include a powerful foot service brake, and rajdd 
acting emergency brake*, both of the contracting type. 

Equipment is full and complete. FJcctric horn. Warner 
Speedometer, WilUrd storage battery. Hartford power tire 
pump, and all tools. 


The Significance of Franklin Design 


Dircct-air-cooling means no leakage, no radiator trouble, free oper¬ 
ation in the coldest weather, on the hottest days, under the most severe 
conditions, without freezing or overheating. In the recent nation-wide 
demonstration, 116 stock Franklin cars ran 100 miles each, all the way on 
fow gear, without stopping the engines, proving that direct-air-cooling is 
the superior system. 

Franklin direct-air-cooling and light weight make possible the econ¬ 
omy in the use of gasoline for which the car is noted. In the National 
Kconomy Test of May 1, 94 stock Franklin cars in 94 parts of the 
country averaged 32.8 miles each on one gallon of gasoline. 

Franklin flexible construction and light weight, together with the 
Urge tires result in freedom 
irom continual tire trouble and 
tire expense. Records compiled 
from the experience of Franklin 
owners over a period of four 
years show an average of more 
than 8000 miles per set of tires. 

A recent test ac the Wor¬ 
cester Polytechnic Institute 
proved that the Franklin deliv¬ 
ers in the form of motion 
84.4# of the power generated 
by the engine, requiring only 


15.6# to overcome friction in all driving parts and the tires. Most 
cars lose more than 15# in the friction in the tires alone. 

The entire method of building the car—the use of aluminum, large 
tires, wood frame, the best ignition, and more particularly the flexibility 
of the car—resilient and not jarring—explains the long life of the 
Franklin and the minimum upkeep cost, to which every Franklin owner 
will testify. 

It Is therefore more than mere coincidence that today Franklin owners 
arc more enthusiastic than ever, and that the Franklin sales are 88# more 
than last year, the previous high record. 

Let the Franklin dealer give you a ride in the new Scries Six. 

Send for catalogue 

The Franklin Automobile Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

tVeighis and Pricej 

Touring Car. 27SO Pounds, S2150 

Roadster, 2610 41 215U 

Coupe, 289D 14 2600 

Sedan, .1045 44 3000 

Berlin, 3242 44 3200 

Price* are f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ask yuur Jexlrr ii> wciyli the cat for you. 



FRANKLIN Six-Thirty, 2750 lbs.; 4V2 in. tires; $2150 
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COLOSSUS* ROADS 


An “Exposition”of Tire Values 

1^1 RESTONE—the tire of Most Miles per Dollar— 

1 is an acknowledged leading factor in this modern 
miracle of transportation. 

Car owners everywhere recognize the Firestone 
achievement in every practical demand of safety, econ¬ 
omy and comfort. They enjoy a daily “Exposition” 
of travel-insurance in the Non-Skid tread, an all- 
sufficient protection in any road or weather. 

T he powerful Firestone body affords the neces¬ 
sary base for the massive Non-Skid tread. When 
thousands of miles have worn off the lettered tread, 
this body is extra mileage dependence. 

Finally add the value in expert, specialized 
production, with price no higher than the average, 
and you have an “Exposition” of the Firestone 
reasons for ^ 2 

“Most Miles per Dollar” 

Th* Nearest Dealer Will Supply You with Firestones 

FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

"America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers ’* JhdM 

Akron, Ohio — Branches and Denier* Everywhere 


Digitize 












Safety Tooth Brushes 


RUBBERSET 

Enduring Paint Brushes 


Sanitary Hair Brushes 


of ff.rr RL'BBLRM.T 
mppiaa krutU«iBkard,*«liMii»f 


Lifelong Shaving Brushes 


RUBBERSET 

Everlasting Nail Brushes 


RUBBERSET 

LHy^ienic ComplexionBrushes 


RUBBERSET Brushes Are Made in America, in Clean Factories 

by High-Class, Well-Paid Employees. 

Every time you buy a RUBBERSET brush you have a positive guarantee from the makers that the brush 
will never shed its bristles from the hard-rubber base. 

To the painter this is his livelihood, to the shaver this is a treat, to the tooth-brush user this is safety from 
grave dangers, to the hair-brush user the RUBBERSET insures a sanitary brush all the time, and so on — 
the RUBBERSET Company meets every brush need to the absolute satisfaction of the purchaser. 

RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


is not a specialty; it is an industry. RUBBERSET mcsni 
safety in brush-buying, just like 44 sterling'' stamps the pure 
silver and “karat" imprints the pure gold. 

The RUBBERSET brush is to the ordinary brush a parallel 
improvement of the 100-watt Tungsten light to the candle. 

Every* RUBBERSET brush is basically the same. The mar¬ 
velous RUBBERSET process of bristle-holding in hard, 
vulcanized rubber is without a parallel in all the world. 

All RUBBERSET bristles are selected as to premier quality 
and suitableness of purpose. They are imbedded in pure 
Para rubber; the rubber is then subjected to an intense 
heat, vulcanizing it to the hardness of Bint and gripping 


every individual bristle in the solid base, from which it can 
never loosen or come out. 

The RUBBERSET process is the same in the 25c. shaving 
brush as the $7.00 variety, in the least-priced paint brush 
and the costliest, in every tooth brush we make, and, in fact, 
in every RUBBERSET brush you buy, and there's one 
for every brush ncecL 

Thebig thing to keep in mind is the name R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. 
When you see RUBBERSET on a brush you cannot go 
wrong —but beware of frauds! A rubbery name or imitation 
is not a RUBBERSET brush, even though it helps an 
unwise dealer to larger profits. 


Save the United Profit •Sharing Coupon*. Good for vahtahSe premium*. Packed with every RUBBERSET hmeh. 
fttJBttfJt.Hl.T COMPANY Ml II. T. Co l*rof . ftiMfui He wwfc. N. i. 
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THE SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


May each o’ yo’ gifts fill an empty 
place in somebody r s heart. An 
may yo’ Chris’mus dreams be the 
sweeter for the happiness o’ the 
little kiddies that Santa Claus 
almost forgot. * 


Joes friends, remember that 
his simple, kindly geniality is remarkably akin to 
the genuine tobacco comfort found in every pipeful 
of VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking Iobacco. 
For there’s a true friendliness in Kentucky’s Burley de 
Luxe tobacco, when that aged-in-the-wood mellow¬ 
ness has changed it into VELVET. 


10c Tin* ^^ettftyKyexiJo^accc Ccr. 

5c Metal-Lined Bags 

One Pound Humidor* with Valuable Christmas Certificate Attached 
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The Right Gift 

for Man or Boy 

F OR man or boy a Keen Kutter Tool Cab¬ 
inet is the right gift—right in quality, right 
in looks, right in workmanship. Both tools and 
cabinet are made for sendee—and they give it. 
They combine order and utility. They are just 
right for the home craftsman and the young 
fellow who is interested in furniture making. 

Km mm 

Tool Cabinets 

arc sold with the same guarantee that goes with all goods 
bearing the Keen Kutter trade mark. For a gift to a 
man you can't beat a Keen Kutter Safety Razor Set — 
attractive, efficient and alive with real quality. The Keen 
Kutter trade mark is the seal of sincerity. It means that 
if any Keen Kutter tool or piece of cutlery doesn’t give 
cotnplete satisfaction, the dealer is authorized to return 
the money paid for it. 


’’The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Lang After the Price i$ Forgotten . M 

TrwV Mat KrfMrv'il. - T. C 


If no* at your dealer's, write us. 

Simmons Hardware Co. 


St. Lotus Ne 

Minneapolis 


r York Philadelphia 

Sious City 


Toledo 

Wichita 
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Before tke days of Ivory Soap, it was a very 
serious matter to soil one’s dainty frock. 

But now — 

Ivory Soap and water, will not injure 
anything that water, alone, will not harmV 


rr floats 
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HOARDED GOLD 


S INCE the beginning 
of the world mankind 
haii painfully dug out 
from the bowels of 
the earth some fifteen billion 
dollar*' worth of gold, and 
then carefully hidden away, 
lost or destroyed nearly a 
third of it. Hoarding money 
is one of the oldest, most 
universal and persistent of 
human Instincts; but if it 
were allowed anything like 
free play under modern con¬ 
ditions the whole structure 
of industry and finance 
would tumble about our 
heads. 

If the panic-stricken 
honrdcni In their desperut* 
scramble for money had 
gotten beyond control in 
this country parly last Au¬ 
gust, we should have bad u 
catastrophe the like of 
which was never seen. The 
world-old love for gold, 
which the first few days of 
every financial disturbance 
have always changed into 
a noxious and destructive 
mania, was us much u part 
of human nature in August. 

1914. as it wua in October, 

1907, or in IR9fl. There was 
the same fear of what thb 
intangible and mysterious 
but dreaded instinct might 
lead to. Swiftness of ac¬ 
tion, however, checked the 
most incalculable of all 
financial dangers. 

It must not be supposed there has been no hoarding in this country in the past few 
months. Early last August a well-known business man walked into the office of the 
president of one of New York's great hanks and opened a small satchel. Thb man had 
important connections in four or five large Western cities, with bank accounts in 
all of them. He opened his sutchel and took out one hundred thousand dollars in gold 
certificates. 

"I want you to put this in a safe place for me." be said. "I don't want to take any 
chances. I drew all my money out of the banks." 

"I never knew you were an ass," replied the banker, "but 1 know It now. I won't 
touch your gold." 

"Do you mean you won't take it?" asked the startled man. "What shall I do 
with it?" 

"Take it away from here!" shouted the banker. 

It must have taken a lot of righteous indignation and bunehaa of self-control to refuse 
a hundred thousand dollars in gold, or gold certificates, which are the same thing, only 
more convenient; but the hank president told me thn incident himself, and be is for too 
conspicuous a figure in international finance to Invent such a tale. Beeidce, no intelligent 
banker eould afford to encourage hoarding, even for his personal benefit, because 
widespread hoarding would smash every bank in the country. 

Rich Gold Hogs Jlshamed of Themselves 

A WOMAN whose yearly income exceeds one million dollars drew eighty thousand 
dollars from a bank in the first few days of August last and locked it up in a safe-deposit 
vault. Then she boasted to her society friends of her exploit. Hoarding b always 
considered a sure sign of brutish ignorance among the leas fortunate chums, but among 
the wealthy and intelligent it b the most despicable and cowardly of vic«—the 
unpardonable «n of the modem industrial world. 

I went to one of the leading bankers of Wall Street the other day and asked him 
whether the money hoardpd in August was coming hack to the banks. 

" Yes, of course it is coming back." he responded; "but not to the same banks from 
which it wns taken. The rich hoarders arc ashamed to do that. They arc putting tbeir 
money somewhere else. However," be added significantly, "we know fairly well who 
samp of them arc." 


It has been thought that 
we Americana have become 
ouch an intelligent people, 
so accustomed to banking 
practices, to the use of 
checks, and to the downfall 
of witchcraft and other 
superstitions, that the day 
of hiding money in old 
stockings, stoves and cis¬ 
terns had gone forever, ex¬ 
cept In the case of the more 
ignorant of our immigrants; 
but, curiously enough, the 
development of the safe- 
deposit business bus mode 
hoarding respectable and 
posable among the intelli¬ 
gent and well-to-do. To 
hide money In a stocking is 
a sign of ignorance, but to 
have a sufe-deposit box in 
a fortified underground 
steel palace is considered by 
many the highest mark of 
shrewdness. 

The modern safe-deposit 
vault has made it possible to 
hoard money with the ut¬ 
most security, comfort und 
secrecy. These modern 
treasure bouse* defy man. 
time, lire and earthquakes. 
They could stand a siege far 
better than the forts of 
Paris. There is no way of 
knowing what may be hid¬ 
den in their palatial yet 
steel-ribbed interiors; but 
one vault, at least, in the 
city of New York lias held 
as much as three billion 
dollars in cash and -'•furilies. Safe-deposit vaults alone withstood the San Francisco 
fire and earthquake. The contents of the great Mercantile Safe Deposit Compuny's 
vaults included everything that escaped the ravages of the fire that destroyed the 
Equitable life Assurance Society's building in New York. 

Hoarding Made Easy by Safe-Deposit Vaults 

I N THE Wall Street district of New York there are twenty or more of these subterranean 
treasure houses containing literally tons of gold, silver, currency, jewels and securities. 
Because of their great weight, and also for safety, they are sunk two, three and four 
stories below the street leveL Veritable arsenals, watched day and night by disciplined 
forces of armed riflemen, the actual armor-plate vaults themselves are surrounded by 
great steel cages as well as solid concrete and granite in closures; and if a mob broke 
through all those obstacles it would be greeted by automatic jets of live steam or 
abowere of scalding water. 

In no European country have safe-deposit vaults reached this state of perfection. They 
are not only fireproof, earthquakeproof. bombproof and mobproof—they are supposed 
also to be proof against revolutions. Many are commodious os well os secure. The 
Rockefeller vault ks said to be large enough to hold a dozen men and to have a passageway 
through the center thirty feet in length. 

Safe-deposit vaults are used, it is true, for keeping stocks and bonds os well as gold 
and other money. Banks have added safe-deposit boxes to tbeir equipment, partly with 
the idea that people who see how strong the vault is may get the Idea that the bank is 
just as solid. It seems strange that bankers, who have most to lose from general hoarding, 
should offer facilities to make hoarding safe and comfortable. Perhaps the bank that 
owns stock in a safe-deposit company figures it will win either way whether the 
money goes into the bank or Into a five-dollar box in the vaults. 

Bonkers say it is impossible for many depositor* to withdraw money from a bank and 
put it In the safe-deposit vault connected with that bank without the officers' discovering 
what is going on; but the miser and hoarder has from the beginning of time been a clevpr 
person at inventing excuse*, and if his own bank will not accommodate him it » always 
possible to go where be is not known. Supreme seifishnesw outwits laws. Men have 
told some whopping lies about sick wive* and notes coming due to persuade their batik* 
to give them money, and then have rushed to the nearest safe-deposit box with iL 
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Thor* b no refuge ho satisfactory to the hoarder a* the 
safe-depoit box. In New York all citizens who nr* taxed 
swear an iron-bound oath an to the amount of rash they 
have on hand, in hank and in hiding; hut there is no poetu- 
ble way by which the naswuor* can check up the state¬ 
ment* made. With bond* and stock* there are method* of 
quietly unearthing the truth; but with gold and other 
forms of actual money there la none. Indeed, it may at 
least be surmised that the marvelous growth of the safe- 
deposit industry in this country ia traceable in no small 
part to it* usefulness as a refuge over the tax day. The 
discrepancy between the actual amount of money, jewel* 
and securities in existence and the amount that fe taxed is 
suspicious, to say the least. 

It U sometime* said that the hoarder, a* a type, b rare. 
The extent of hoarding is supposed to be a difficult thing 
to discover. It may be a disagreeable task to unearth 
instance* of thb low human quality, but anyone who 
wants to can do so. Certainly, in the aggregate, hoarding 
among all cLaauw of people assumed a formidable total 
early last August before the banks had out maneuvered 
those who attempted iL 

The world Improve*, However. There i* no case on 
record thb year to equal the millionaire who, in 1907, drew 
three million dollars, mostly in gold, from his various 
hanks, placed one million dollars in a safe-deposit vault, 
and sent two million dollar* to what ho thought was a safe 
hiding place in Europe. Thb man was worth forty million 
dollars, and made every cent of It in thi* country. Perhapt 
if Europe wen* not a more unsafe place now than America 
he might have tried to repeat the performance. After he 
had withdrawn hb three million dollars from the banks, 
and before placing it in the vault, he related to tho view* 
president of a well-known trust company what ho wo* 
about to do. 

"You ought to be aboil*' remarked the trust-company 
official: but even thb pointed suggestion did not cure the 
Croesus of hb low cunning. 


TA# Grab for Gold In Panic Day* 

F INANCIAL ethic* ha* moved R tremendous long way in 
the seven year* since 1907, It 1* true that some banker* 
who charge*! a premium on gold for ten days during the 
panic of 1007 were put on a black list after that; but the 
damage had been done. Last summer there really existed 
a premium of two per cent on gold, hut it could be cashed 
in only by engaging in exchange operations with Ottawa or 
other foreign dties. No banker dared to buy or sell gold. 
If a stale institution had been guilty of it the State Bank¬ 
ing Department would have run it out of business; and if 
a national institution had been so l»old the Federal Reserve 
Board, with its splendid spirit of leadership, would have 
been heard from. 

Banks dimply will not recognise a premium on gold now¬ 
aday*. In Civil War times, and Inter, too, the purchase 
and sale of gold at more than it* face value wo* a recog¬ 
nized and respectable banking practice. How different 
conditions wen? in August uf tin* year is shown by the fact 
that the head of one of the lurgr banks was culled an the 
telephone, and a voice on the other end of the wire explained 


that the owner had fifty thousand dollar* in gold notes 
in a aafe-depoeit vault and would like to sell them. 

"What will you pay?'* was the inquiry. 

"One hundred cents on the dollar,*' replied the 
hanker with a supreme effort to control hb temper os 
he dapped the receiver on the hook. 

Thu* it wa* imp«>wible for men to go to a saving* 
bank on lower Wall Street, persuade the bunk to let 
them have money on the strength of a hard-luck story* 
about doctor’s hills coming due, then take the money 
to a bullion broker a block farther up the street, sell it 
for one hundred and four per cent of it* face value, re¬ 
ceive a certified check on a big bank in payment, and 
then immediately return to the saving* bank to deposit 
the certified check. This actually took place in 1907; 
and the astounding feature was that when the savings- 
bank authorities remonstrated the money ghouls were 
bo obtusely callous that they failed to see wherein they 
had done wrong. 

No longer does enlightened financial sentiment, not 
to mention the Treasury Department, permit such 
hoarding of gold as Ruanell Sage and Jay Gould used 
to indulge in. On Friday they would send trusted repre¬ 
sentatives quietly to withdraw five million dollar* in 
gold from banks they controlled. Then, on Saturday 
morning, just before the Stock Exchange closed, the 
bank statement* would show tremendous lot*** in cash, 
though all tho known movement* of money had indi¬ 
cated increases for tho week. Stocks would fall with 
a thud; und the manipulator*, having sold short a few 
days before, naturally reaped big profits. On Monday 
the gold quietly went back into the banks. 

Ruawll Sage was a money lover, a believer In ready 
cash. At one time Wall Street credited him with hav¬ 
ing thirty million dollar* of iL It hus been said that 
Hetty Green, the richest woman in America, is fond 
of ready money. At least it is recoiled that her son. 
Edward Howland Robinson Green, was once quoted in a 
newspaper interview a* saying: "My mother always ho* 
plenty of money to lend on good collateral when currency 
is scarce." 

Lurid Wall Street fiction ha* been written about thi» 
fanciful rumor that the country's richest man ha* brought 
about alternate period* of prosperity and deprewdon by 
releasing or hoarding gold; but that is hardly to be taken 
seriously. 

People are a little more reticent about displaying gold in 
timos of trouble than they used to be—a little more 
ashamed of it. The figure, legendary but lifelike, of the 
old farmer who in the panic of 1873 stood in the middle of 
Wall Street with a carpetbag full of gold certificates and 
bought stocks at such prices as he himself named, from 
gutter broker* operating while the Stock Exchange was 
closed, is hardly possible now. 

How many five-do liar safe-deposit boxes were rented In 
the lu*t two or three day* of July lust, and during the find 
week of August, there b no way of prying loose from the 
member* of the Clearing House Committee who investi¬ 
gated the subject; but I know the Clearing House authori¬ 
ties inferred, from their study of the number of flre-dollar 
box** rented in ten day* only in the dty of New York and 
vicinity during October, 1907, that fifty million dollar* 
in money had been hoarded in that abort period. 

In two day*, late in October, thirty-three safe-do posit 
companies in New York rented seven hundred and 
eighty-nine box**, or six time* the usual number. Nine 
of those companies rented two hundred and twenty- 
six boxes in the week ending October twenty-fourth, as 
compared with an average of about thirty-six a wook 
for several preceding months. In San Francisco the 
hoarding became so serious that all the safe-deposit com¬ 
panies agreed, on November second, to rent no more 
boxes until the fourteenth of the month, and then only 
to person* who could show a legitimate use for them. 

An informal agreement of much the some nature wa* 
reached in St. I.oub. 

The largest single instance of boarding last August 
was in a Western city, where one million dollar* in gold 
coin was placed in a safe-deposit box; but gold is much 
more used in Pacific Coast cities than in the East or 
Middle West. A depositor in a Western bank recently 
withdrew in gold hb entire deposit, went downstairs 
and rented a safe-deposit box, where he placed the 
money; and then actually had the nerve to go upstair* 
and ask the bank for a loan. 

In 1907 retail store* picked out gold certificates from 
other money and mdd them to money dealers at a pre¬ 
mium of four per cent. Nothing of the kind ha* been 
known to happen thb year. One international bank¬ 
ing firm, with heavy gold payment* to make abroad, 
asked three great department store*, with which it had 
affiliations, to sort out gold certificate* from the general 
stork of money received over the counter and turn 
them over to the banking firm; but no premium wa* paid 
for the gold. The stores did It merely a* a favor. I know 
a restaurant keeper who sorted out all the gold certifi¬ 
cates he received from customer* and kept them in hope 
of getting a premium on gold; but he was disappointed. 


Very early in August, ju*t before the banks had adopted 
th* uniform policy of refusing to pay out gold, n busincMH 
man went to the bank where be kept thirty-fivp thousand 
dollar*. He had two boys with him, carrying bags, and he 
insisted on being paid thirty thousand dollar* in gold coin. 
When the money had been tucked away in the bags the 
man said he intended to put the gold in a safe-deposit 
box and to leave five thousand dollars for a cheeking 
account. 

"Here; take the five thousand!" shouted the angTy 
cashier, pushing the money toward the former depositor. 
" Yo j can't keep a cent in this bank." 

Men with salaries of a* much a* six thousand dollars a 
year, who had formerly deposited their salary checks in 
the bank as soon as received, i nab ted on cashing them at 
oner and placing the proceeds in safo-depoidt taxes. A 
Wall Street newspaper man in daily touch with the opera¬ 
tions of finance ostonbhed me by saying that in tho first 
week of August he had rented a five-do liar safe-deposit 
box and placed one hundred dollar* in cash therein. Of 
thb sum forty dollars was in gold coin and sixty in gold 
certificates. 

14 Why did you do such a fool thing?" I asked him. 

"Oh, well," he replied. "1 did It out of devtlbhneM. you 
may aay. Other* were doing it—why not 1?" 

A Nation of Paper-Money User* 

I N 1907 no one thought a panic was coming and bonk* 
continued to pay out money until they had none left. 
First they paid out paper money, then, when that was 
gone, they gave depositors gold, and then silver. Finally, 
when it was all gone, there waa nothing left to pay ouL The 
horse not only ran out at the door but he had run half a 
mile before the door wo* locked. Millions of dollar* left 
the saving* banks of the city of New York and found their 
way into hoarding in 1907 before any action wa* taken. 

Fortunately the country had a billion dollars of emer¬ 
gency currency to fall back on then. Far the first time 
there wa* something to fill the gap. In 1907 there was no 
currency to meet pay rolls. Now tbc emergency currency 
meets every need. Now and then a man goes to the bank 
and a*k» for gold. 

"But you didn't deposit gold," say* the cashier. "You 
only gave u* u check, and we will give you lawful money - - 
nothing more." 

Whereupon the depositor is given emergency currency 
and forced to be content. 

Gold practically disappeared from circulation in thb 
country last summer. How many gold certificates have 
you seen in circulation recently? Take the money from 
your pocket, if you are fortunate enough to have any 
there, and see how much of it consist* of gold certificates. 
None. In ordinary timns they are about a* common os 
bank note*. 

There ore no figure* to show in what civilized country 
most gold is hoarded; but the American people, with thi* 
exception of those in California and the Rocky Mountain 
states, where gold b common for obvious reason*, are not 
accustomed to its sight. A* a people we are used U> paper 
money. fComtlmmmd mm Pmgm 16 ) 
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E fG SHORTY FERGUSON and Dan Purdy, we In 
the drawn vernacular, " pordners from aody to bock.*' 
In the mutter of age, rare, complexion, religion, 
moral*, nature and condition of servitude, Mature. Fer¬ 
guson and Purdy ran the race of life to is hat the sporting 
fmtemity would designate a dead bent. 

Hath were about fifty yours; both were members of the 
Caucasian raise; both were pagan* and wholly unronvorti- 
bb- They paid their bills and gave aim* indiscriminately, 
generously, and in quantity totally dbproi>ortlon*te to 
their worldly wealth; they borrowed without hesitation or 
embarra»ment, but bud never begged. Long Shorty b 
authority for the stutement thut, though they had followed 
many a wild cat to it* lair, he could remember hut or.c 
occasion when they had starved to death! 

To continue: They were gentle, kindly, humorous, until 
one ran foul of their unwritten laws, when he discovered 
two elderly gentlemen singularly incapable of dodging any 
issue, be that issue what it might. They were dyed-in-tbo- 
wool dbcipfcs of the doctrine of personal responsibility, 
which trait was perhaps the most distinguishing character¬ 
istic of each. At any rate, it is the one the reader is 
cautioned to bear in mind, for without it there would lie no 
story, and our heroes would degenerate into two ordinary 
old desert ruts. In whuoc coming* and goings nobody would 
have the slightest interest. 

So much for the inward aspect. Outwardly Long Shorty 
and Dan were sizable men, with wrinkled, leathery necks 
and squint eyes; and by rtnaon of a lifetime of journeying 
to far horizons they were burned u bricky brown. In a 
word, or two or three, they were prospectors, gypsies of tho 
I^nd of Heat and Silence, distinguished from their branch 
of Un* genu* Homo by nothing more striking than their 
Inflexible doctrine of personal responsibility and the 
posMfttdon by Mr. Ferguson of a plural nickname of sin¬ 
gular nature. Yet even this latter b readily accounted for. 

Once in a certain boom camp, the name of which nobody 
now remember*, there dwelt three men aurnamed fw- 
guaon. One wa* long and spindly - that was Long Fer- 
guron. Another w*s short and fat—that wa* Shorty 
Ferguson. One was designed by hi* Creator along conserva¬ 
tive lints—and that wua Long Shorty Ferguson Since he 
had acquired thb cognomen prior to hb aaaoci.itkin with 
Dan Purdy, Mr. Purdy never called Him anything else, 
except when drunk or profoundly excited. On such occa¬ 
sion* he always addressed hi* partner by the latter's full 
Christian name, which »*a Charits Wilfred. 

Somewhere back in the spring time of life Messrs. Fer¬ 
guson and Purdy had foregathered, loaded their worldly 
effect* on a common packsoddln on an extremely common 
burro yclept Gentle Annie, and gone prospect - g Later 
they acquired more burro*; but. like all self-made men, 
they had a humble start. And—speaking 
of starts, let us commence our story. 

Let u* aim me twenty ycare to have 
pu**ed—twenty year* of joyous, pro title**, 
aimless. unrestricted wandering, during 
which the desert, which plays no favorites, 
wrought its mystic spell on Long Shorty 
Ferguson and Dan Purdy. If you do not 
know the type it ia hard for u* to dweribo 
exactly how, when or where the desert 
finally got Long Shorty and Dan. Suffice 
the fact, therefore, that get them it did; that 
the «lenc* settled over them like a bene* 
diction; that the alchemy of time wrought 
its change* in character a a In appearance. 
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making of our heroes a curious combination of candor and 
reticence, wisdom and childlike simplicity, sinner and saint. 
They mode some money from time to time and spent it in 
riotous firing and tho purchase of the bare necemitiai of 
fife. They had never known luxury'. Bkwaed mortal*! 
They never missed it! And they bad never really grown up. 
They had lived so long close to the great breast of Nature 
that their old hearts were clean and unsullied. 

Y«*. they sinned on those infrequent occasions when 
they returned to civilization; but what of that? There 
was nothing else to do, and civilisation and sin are synon¬ 
ymous—at leant, they w ere in the camp* our heroe* visited; 
and Don and Long Shorty were the last two men In the 
world to throw cold water on a popular pastime. They had 
a vogue notion that when they came to town a bout with 
the devil was eminently fitting and proper and no more 
than ww* expected of them. They never stayed very long, 
however. The noise and the chatter and the gilt and the 
glamor of camp life frayed their nerves more quickly than 
desert whisky. The waste wa* always calling. 

They had tried hotels, hut preferred a bed in tbo sand 
bedite a little fire of meaquite wood. To be awokpned by 
a seven-o'clock whbtle or the ringing of u room telephone 
allrighted and annoyed them; they wanted the carte* of 
the cold dawn wind rustling the sage; the shrill yip-yip- 
yip of a coyote on a distant butte voicing hb age-old plaint 
of famine. And mostly they wanted peace. However- 

Dan and Long Shorty had had a week's carouse in Gold¬ 
field. Red-eyed and repentant they sat in the Little 
Casino; and through the gansh confines of that hull of 
Not-a-Chance they glimpsed, in their mind's eye, enchant¬ 
ing vistas of saw-toothed mountains of indigo hue, naked 


white buttes and vast undulating stretches of burnt- 
umber desert; through the swinging doors, as the young 
engineer of the Boston Syndicate that owruii the Johnny 
Mineentered, the wind carried a handful of Band and a tang 
of sage which, mingling with cigar emoke, stale air and tho 
sickening odor of lemon peel, whisky and humanity, woke 
in the breustsof Don and Long Shorty a poignant nostalgia. 

Long Shorty glanced at Dan Purdy. He spoke no word, 
and yet he shrieked aloud: 

"Dan*l. let's drift! Let's go away and be dean. Ixt’s 
pack now and camp to-night at Silver Peuk; and after 
supper well sit by the fire and apit tobacco juice into it, 
and watch the moon rise over the Funamints, and be 
still!" 

Dan nodded a brief affirmation, ro*e, bitched hi* holt 
and started for the door. Long Shorty followed. 

In twenty years that Is what the d««ert bad done to Dan 
and Long Shorty. It hod brought peace and perfect under¬ 
standing; It had substituted telepathy for speech; it had 
taught them that silence is golden. 

The engineer of the Boston Syndicate blocked Dan and 
Long Shorty in their dash for freedom by grasping an arm 
of each. 

"Where to?" he queried. 

Dan waved hb free arm dramatically. 

"To hell out o' here!" growled Long Shorty, hb dbgxist 
betraying him into speech. 

"I'll furnbh an outfit, grub and ammunition, and five 
dollar* a day to each of you If you'll go down to the Johnny 
Mine, do the us****merit work and guard the property until 
the first day of April. Some Mormons from over near the 
Utah line claim an adverse title. There might be soma 
claim jumping." 

Dan and Long Shorty shook their head* briefly. Not 
with them on the job I Hardly! 

"You'll take the contract, then?" the engineer of tho 
Boston Syndicate queried. 

Don and Long Shorty nodded and each 
extended hb horny right hand. The Boston 
engineer shook each in turn; the bargain 
wa* concluded. 

Now some may prefer, in a matter involv¬ 
ing an outlay of cosh and possibly blood, to 
have their attorneys draw up a memoran¬ 
dum of agreement, sign and w*l the tame 
before a notary public, and afterward file it 
for record with the county clerk. Not so 
the Dan Purdy* and Long Shorty Fergu¬ 
sons of thb world. They may look extremely 
wild and woolly, but they are wise enough 
to avoid entangling legal alliance*, for they 
are well aware of the jokers in written agree¬ 
ment*. the idiotic decisions of supreme 
court*, and the venality of men who wear 
white collars and have their trousers pressed. 
Consequently it wa* their custom to avoid 
expense and misunderstanding by shaking 
hands with the party of the second part; 
for in tbeir primitive world and according 
to their primitive code woe unto him who 
repudiated a handshake agreement. 

That wa* the unpardonable crime. Of a 
murderer Dan and Long Shorty might have 
said: " Wn-al, I dunno. Mebbe he just had 
to beef the feller." Of a thief they might 
have said: M Wa-aJ, mebbe the feller was 
hungry u:i* down on hi* luck." But of the 
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with sufficient capital to reader their 
gambling operaUon* of more intcrwl 
than a gam* of cuasino between two old 
maids. On Long Shorty's hearty in- 
dancerr.ent of these sentiment* he «ug- 
g«rt*d that the game continue at one 
dollar a point, each to keep un accu¬ 
rate record of the play until such time 
os they should cease playing; there¬ 
upon the loser should issue to the 
winner his promissory note In pay¬ 
ment of his lo»aw- 

lu the event of discovery of the Big 
Strike within four year* front the date 
of that note, the same was to be paid 
by the signer in stock of the company. 

On the other hand, if the Big 
Strike did not develop within 
the statutory' period, then 
the bolder of the note could 
whistle for payment; for 
there was to be no renewal 
^ of ths obligation, and inns- 
much as gambling debts are 
H not collectible in law, their 

Ett own seme of honor must 

HR decide the contest finally. 

Long Shorty was de¬ 
lighted. He declared that 
| O this plan whs the inspiration 

\ of genius; and forthwith 

1 the two friends shook hands 

on it. 

11 is not the purpose of the 
author to annoy the reader, 
who may know nothing of 
the intricacies of oooncun or 
know them all, with a recital 
of the details of this long 

lode, lead or deposit a ’'i gamblingboe. Suffice It that 

of the Johnny Mine. ^ ^^(Jr in the beginning our heron 

tough This matter attended jkA Mr pousensrd but one deck of 

luck, but forbore to blame the devil, notwithstanding the to, they had nothing cords, of most inferior quid- 

fact that they were in his country- Instead, they blessed to do save guard the ^ "••■•i.r* *##u. Ity; and when, at length, the 

Gentle Annie's thoughtfulness in tagging after them. They property, w hereupon « *' mlm ’ •• *••• * cards in Dan Purdy's hand 

hornetaed l>er with the surviving mule and continued they took to playing •» wkou *•» •* were as readily recognizable 

blithely on their way down the west flank of the Funeral cnnr.ran and staking Them to Long Shorty a* the white 

Range until they came to Furnace Creek. nothing thereon, for * *•** «• wu»t •• mule or Gentle Annie, the 

The water* uf Furnuce Creek are meager, warm, and the reason that they winter wo* not half over, and 

burdened with sufficient borax to make them soft and had no assets more of his original stoke Long 

cleansing. Here our heroes rested and bathed for one week, tangible than the clothe* on their barks, their firearms. Shorty had left hut throe hundred and eighty-two thou- 
while Gentle Annie and the white mule gorged themselves jackknivos and chewing tobacco; and inasmuch as throe umd four hundred and fifty-nine dollars, 
with alfalfa grown on the oasis known as Furnace Creek were all community property they could not he staked in a It developed that Dan Purdy had begun to recognise the 
Ranch. Then they took the trail again, southeast through gameof chance. Also, as everybody knows, a game of chance backs of Lon* Shorty's cards at least ten days earlier than 
Furnace Creek Gallon, up and over the Funeral Range, without something of definite. Intrinsic value staked on the Long Shorty had begun to recognize hts; w hereupon Dan 
down into the Valley of the Amargixia. In this weird valley outcome, is the most puerile pleasure in which two old rap- had craftily suggested a raise in the stake* to five dollar* 
one would expect to find a weird river, and he is not dla- scallions like Dan and Long Shorty could possibly engage, a point. Later, when Long Shorty, confident of the cor- 
uppointed. The devil controls the Amargosa. A hellish ran- However, necessity is the mother of invention, and it is a rectnta* of hi* diagnosis of Dan Purdy's hands, declared for 

Jaro. he causes it to flow underground. Only at infrequent cold day, even in the Valley of the Amargosa, when Satan ten dollar* a point, the spot* Itad been abutted off the cards 

intervals doe* the bed of the river rise above its surface, cannot find some mischief for idle hands to do. What more and they wrw forced to discontinue playing through »he*r 

natural, then, than that, with such fecund aid, Dan Purdy lack of the nectsaary equipment. 

should presently fattier an answer to the problem. It was a terrible situation. Mr. Purdy, flushed with 

ir# famrr " Shorty,” «-*id ho, " toll you what we'll do to make victory, twitted Mr. Ferguaon on the disastrous outcome 

tratm* out •* this gamblin' interestin'. Now, me on* you're young yet. and suggested that a game of Hutton—Button Who’* 

rs mt T**t wuh with the world before us; and in the nature o' thing* we Got the Button? would doubtless be more in line with the 

til # Qun mm* juat i,a< lierly can't lie kept down. We’re hound to strike luttrr’s qualification* for indulging in a game of chance. 

whmngi it rich some day.*' "Game o’ chance," roared Long Shorty, "why, I'd us 

•» **•" "That's logic.” Long Shorty assented interestedly. lief play poker with stripper* or buck a faro layout with a 

IQ \ "Them" *aid Mr. Purdy, '‘let's bet on future*!” sanded deck.” 

ttM Why not, indeed? Such means of gleaning pleasure and "That ain't neither here nor there. Long Shorty,” Dan 

profit have been practiced in stork exchanges the world reminded him. "The fact remains that I’ve won a hun- 
jL'BBA * over. Moreover, discounting the future was an old game dred an' seventeen thousand five forty-one from you; an' 

with Dan a I Lc ig Shorty; so thr proposition seemed as thrre ain't a possible means o* continuin' this game on a 
MM fair basin, accordin' to the Uhl: you just lets out. you might 

"Sprvwd your haJld. Danl,” Long Shorty invited his as well make out that there promissory note. However, 
Hi partner; and forthwith Mr. Purdy comidied. just so we won't have to deal in odd numbers* I'll spit at 

He scheme was absurdly simple, a crack with you for two thousami four hundred an 4 
Jfl Wm .r P° r purpns*-* of expedieno* they fifty-nine dollars to make the note a hundred an' twenty 

p were to asaume their luck at mining thousand even.” 

to he running strong, all signs to the Ixmg Shorty' silently extended his hand. Don Purdy 

contrary notwithstanding: and shook it; each rolled his cud and extracted a mouthful 
v 901011 tone within the succeed- of juice Then Dan Purdy drew n line in the dust with a 

^ ing four years they would make the stick, designated a sun crack in the collar *et of the pifion 

'Mf ' Big Strike for which they had been windlaia over the shaft, stepped back to the line, fired at ten 

y . ‘ .. —searching half their livea. This feet —which with Mr. Purdy was point-blank range and 

strike, according to Dan Purdy, called on Long Shorty to bear witness that the charge had 
would be worth not Was than one disappeared in itaenurety. Examination revealed the fact 
million dollar*; and Lang Shorty that it hud gone through the sun crack to the heart of the 
gravely hazarded an opinion that collar set. 

it would be worth even more. “That’s good, dean spittin’!*' remarked Ix>ng Shorty. 

Very well! Within four years, who was as fair a sport as ever spat at a crack. "But I 
then, they would each be worth, at guess I can tie the score." And he did. 
the very least, half a million do!- Whereupon Dan challenged him to the beat two heats 
w* tt lar*. Therefore, since credit and out of three. At the third trial Long Shorty fired with hL* 

time extensions constitute the real salivary glands at half cock, as it were; and Dan. the 
basis of capital. Daniel pointed out . possessor of a slight orifice between his front teeth, which 
' ^ that he and Long Shorty were, to enabled him to operate powerfully and scientifically, won, 

ail intents and purpotses, equipped as the Maying is, under double wrap*. 


foul wretch who broke a handshake agreement they mould Acro« the Amargosa went Dan 
have said: "The damned skunk! Served him right! I’d Purdy and tang Shorty Ferguson and 
V killed the varmint myself. Why, he 9 hook hands with Gentle Annie and the white mule, up 
the man, an' then went an' deliberately did the opposite!" into the Charleston Butt**-;, on the even 
The psychology of this philosophy lie* bi the principle ing of the second day out from Furnace 
that a murderer or a thief is merely a murderer or a thief; Creek Ranch. In the level rays of the 
that such an individual has no honor is a matter of public sun, hanging on the a^rrated sky line 
knowledge. But when you shake hands with a man to behind them, the Buttes flared white 
clinch an understanding or agreement, the only reason you where there was borax red where the 
do »o is because you believe him to be a man of honor; and oxide* cropped out. and black with iron 
by his acceptance of your hand he confirms thw belief, pyrites. And there were ochre* and 
Hence, If later he repudiates the handshake, ail men know browns and deep, velvety blue* where 
that he once did havo honor but forfeited it for some the night shadow* already hung in the 
muterial gain; and for such a man there i* no dooed *ea- cafiuns; and ail about tang Shorty and 
son thereafter. Dan was the eternal pence that soothed 

It required approximately thirty seconds to consummate and comforted them like the frtrain* of 
the deal with all its w hereoses ami wherefores. Their distant music, 
employer furnished a team of sturdy little white mulro and "Seem* awful good after that toot in 
u wide-tired light wagon, into which our heroes piled their Goldfield—eh?" quoth Dan Purdy us 
equipment and the season's grub, two rifles and a quantity he marked a distant yellow soar on a 
of cartridge*. The four burro* constituting a problem they hillside for the Johnn> Mine, 
were obliged to leave behind, the engineer for ths Boston tang Shorty nodded 
Syndicate gave them ten dollar* euch for three of them. ” Looks like a good place to w inter." 

The fourth, Gentle Annie, now a sedate burro of twenty- he said finally, ms though loath to break 
eight yeara and too worth few to bring a price, wo* turned the silence. "We got a water hole right 
loose to wander wheresoever she listed. She listed to tag on the claim.” 
after Dan and tang Shorty, which was another trick on the Dan mods suitable comment on this 
part of the devil; but our heroes, who were reasonably evidence of the tendernen* of hks 
fond of Gcntlp Annie, construed her voluntary pilgrimage Creator, and they 
us un evidence of a dealhfow affection. Consequently when pressed onward 
she came sneaking into camp that night and nickered for through the buttes, 
her evening flapjack they made her welcome, and the fol- arriving at the mine a 

towing morning packed two kegs of water on her, tied her shortly after dark, 
to the tail gate of their wagon and headed down through The succeeding six 
Palmetto Cafion Into Inyo County, California; thence weeks dragged slowly 
down the lonely arid stretches of Mesquite Valley, as the by; and in that time 
northern arm of Death Valley is sometime* called, winning Dan and tang Shorty 
safely at last to Deep Wells. did the roquirod as- 

At Dt*p Well* the off mule sickened and died; wherefore Moment work on the 
tang Shorty and Don remembered he hod hroken his 
hobble* oive night in Meoquite Valley and had doubtlew* 
drunk deep of an arsenic spring. They thought it was 
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coyote with his rifle while the creature was on the run, The 
distance being at least five hundred yards. Long Shorty 
accepted; whereupon Daniel started the coyote with a triul 
shot and killed it with the next. Nothing daunted, Long 
Shorty immediately offered odds of five to one that it wus a 
she coyote. Dan promptly wagered the ten thousand Just 
won at the prevailing odds that it was a he and walked 
back from the carcase as rich as when he had liret observed 
the animal. 

On the morning following the adventure of the coyote 
Don Purdy rolled out of hi* blanket* and sought tho water 
hole for hi* matutinal ablutions. While standing here comb¬ 
ing his hair with his fingers, he happened to glance high up 
the face of a steep hill back of their camp and beheld u 
mountain sheep. 

Now in California it is a felony to kill a mountain sheep, 
and Dan and Long Shorty were well aware of this; but, 
since the prospects of meeting a game warden in that silent 
land were, to say the least, not bright, and since they hod 
not tasted fresh meat in two months, Dan Purdy went into 
the tent for his rlile and to break the news of the sheep's 
presence to Long Shorty, who came out m dfsMabUU and 
took a look. 

M He’s on the wtwt slope of tho hill,” commented Long 
Shorty. 41 an' if we leave this here water hole for a couple o 4 
hours he'll work down lower to get a drink. You slip round 
to the north slope, Dan; I'll take the south slope, and 
we'll work uphill, gradually convergin' toward the west. If 

we work it that way 
we ought to got 
him." 

M Wl!" sneered 
Mr. Purdy. “I! Bet 
you twenty thou- 
sand dollars 1 get 
that sheep!*' 

41 You're on/' de¬ 
clared Long Shorty. 

Five minutes later 
he was dreused and 
sneaking round to 
llie southern base of 
the hill, preparatory 
to ascending and 
flanking the unsus¬ 
pecting sheep. 

It was a fair-sized 
hill- of about nine 
hundred or a thou¬ 
sand feet elevation, 
with a forty-five- 
degreo slope, cov¬ 
ered with talus and 
a sparse growth of 
sage. Long Shorty 
climbed swiftly until 
he reached the erwt 
of the hill and dis¬ 
covered a plateau of 
several acres plenti¬ 
fully strewn with 
smooth white gran¬ 
ite bowlder* which. 
In his excitement, he 
at first mistook for 
a drove of sheep. He 
worked arrow this 
plateau to the west¬ 
ern brow of the hill 
and peered cau¬ 
tiously over. Far 
below him Dan 
Purdy'a rifln cracked 
half a dozen times 
In smart succewion. und presently the harassed sheep came 
bounding up the slope unhurt. As the animal reached the 
plateau Long Shorty bow led him over at fifty feet, bled him, 
drewed him, draped the carcass over a rock, and aat down 
to draw* his breath. 

Here he awaited the arrival of Dan Purdy and had a 
fresh chew; and while working it up to the proper consist¬ 
ency be gazed out contentedly arrow tho Valley of the 
Amargosa. The Funeral Range rose Just across the way, 
while beyond the Funerals. Telescope Peak thrust its thin 
blue spLre out of the Panaralnts on the other side of Death 
Valley. It wo* a pleasant prospect, viewed from that cool 
height; and now that the shimmering curtain of summer 
heat hod given way to the dear, steel-blue winter atmos¬ 
phere, Long Shorty thought it was as fair a country us 
human eye had ever gazed on. He was still lost in admira¬ 
tion of his choeen land when Daniel, badly winded, guined 
the plateau. 

Long Shorty said nothing. He merely grinned and 
twitched his gnarly trigger finger six time* to indicate the 
six shots Mr. Purdy had fired In vain ut the sheep. The 
latter pretended not to notice this; after an Indifferent 
glance at Long Shorty and the dead sheep his gaze wan¬ 
dered out across the bowlder-strewn mesa, for Mr. Purdy 


They returned to their tent and smoked. To them came 
presently Gentle Annie and the white mule, and it was 
plain that these two hod had a disagreement. The white 
mule wus pursuing the burro, biting her viciously and 
endeavoring to get into position to flank her and deliver a 
broadside. On her part, Gentle Annie, realizing that she 
was no match for the white mule, had fled for protection to 
Dan and Long Shorty. 

“Whatever is the matter with that mu-el?” observed 
Long Shorty, starting up and reaching for a pick handle. 
" The critter acta like he's locoed. Whoa, there, you white 
devil 1 Lay off on Gentle Annie!” And he nadwd out and 
threatened the mule with the pick handle, while Gcntie 
Annie scurried back of him for protection. 

The white mule, thus rebuked, turned his attention to 
Long Shorty. With a vicious bray he rushed the old 
prospector; and Long Shorty, noting the blazing eye and 
long, bared teeth, hurled the pick handle at the crazed 
animal and dodged nimbly to one side. The miwiile struck 
the white mule across the nose and divertod him for an 
instant, though it did not discourage him. He whirled 
after Long Shorty, reared on hi* hind legs, struck out with 
his front feet, and — 

44 Bet you twenty thousand he kills you!” yelled Dan 
Purdy jocosely; though for all that he sprang to his rifle, for 
it was apparent to him that the white mule was carnivorous. 

“You're on!" Long Shorty shouted back; and on the 
instant he pulled his six-shooter and shot the mule through 
the head. It wus an 
excellent shot and 
the animal wus dead 
before his body 
struck the ground. 

41 You win!” said 
Dan Purdy compla¬ 
cently, setting back 
his rifle. 

“I don't aim to be 
chawed up by no lo¬ 
coed mu-el, Danl. 

Wonder what got 
into the critter! He 
shore didn't act ra¬ 
tional for a mu-el." 

Dan Purdy 
elected to ignore 
this query. He was 
not interested in the 
Psychology of white 
mules and would not 
presume to say to 
just what reasons 
might be attributed 
this sudden fury, for 
just at present he 
was thinking of 
something of far 
more importance. 

He walked out from 
the tent, sprayed the 
defunct mule liber¬ 
ally with tobacco 
juice, and remarked: 

"Charles Wilfred, 
you oughtn't to have 
beefed that mule!" 

"Uh-huh! I know, 

Dan. 1 ought to 
have let him chaw 
me an' trorap me in 
the cactus so you 
could win another 
bet eh? I gui»«i 
riot! By slay in'this 
here madcap mu-el I’ve reduced the principal on that there 
promissory note twenty thousand dollars; an* if you think 
I'm aettin’ any such value as that on any mu-el—an' a 
maniac white mu-el in particular-" 

"Ain't no use repinin' und voicin' vain regreta," sighed 
Dan Purdy; "only there's sich a thing as bein' too quick 
on the trigger. You might V had sense enough to entice 
this here mule out o’ our front yard before killin' him. Now 
me got to bury the critter." 

So they buried the white mule, and had scarcely finished 
before Long Shorty found lime to remember that his gam¬ 
bling account with Daniel was one hundred thousand dollars 
on the wrong side of the ledger. Wherefore he longed for 
vengeance on Mr. Purdy, and cast about in hi* mind for a 
gambling device in which the element of skill should be 
eliminated and sheer chance alone decide the issue of tho 
combat. On his part, Dan Purdy, Hushed with surasa and 
with anxious eye* on the remainder of tho Ferguson fortune, 
(1«1 likewise. What more natural, then, than that aucctsa 
should crown their dual efforts? 

Mr. Purdy wandered abroad, found two desert terrapins 
af equal size and returned with them to camp. Then he 
and Mr. Ferguson stretched two thirty-foot horsehair 
ruatas aide by aide and two feet apart on a gentle slope, sent 


both turtle away to an even start, and waited five hour* 
and twenty-eeven minutes by Long Shorty’s watch to get 
the returns of the race. 

The terrapin* would not cross the hairy confines of the 
course because the horsehair tickled them under their 
respective chins. 

Eventually, however. Long Shorty's reptile found his 
way down tho slope and free of the horsehair lane, thus 
winning the first prize of fifty thousand dollars. Mr. Purdy 
was so incensed at his terrapin that he blew it to smithereens 
with six well-directed shots of his revolver; and Long 
Shorty hooted with delight. 

For two days the gambling fever boiled and bubbled in 
their blood, seeking an outlet, though both were resolved 
to race no more desert terrapins. Eventually, however. 
Long Shorty solved the problem of procuring quick action 
by taking a smooth, bright board from the top of a case of 
tomatoes. In the center of this board he set an empty 
baking-powder can and, with a pencil, drew a circle round 
the base of the can. Next he stripped from the back of 
Gentle Annie two wood ticks of approximately the same 
age, agility and displacement, but differing slightly in color, 
placed them in the geometric center of this circle and covered 
them with the inverted baking-powder can; after which ho 
bet Dan Purdy five thousand dollars that at the end of five 
minutes the dark blue tick would be found, when the can 
should be lifted, closer to the circumference of the circle 
than the pearl-gray tick. 


J* Brp+4 Jimmying Jump pf JLm F+*t Would Jmmp Him 

Daniel promptly accepted and lost exactly one thousand 
dollar* a minute for the succeeding five minutes. I-uck was 
against him; and, notwithstanding the fact that he shifted 
the burden of his hopes to the dark blue tick when Long 
Shorty gave odds of two to one on the pearl-gray, and the 
further fact that he demanded and personally sought a 
change of ticks, the sun set with Daniel Purdy sixty-two 
thousand dollar* loser. 

Two days later, when the leisurely perambulations of 
Gentle Annie’a tick* threatened to set their respective rea¬ 
sons tottering on their respective thrones, Dan Purdy again 
sought the faithful beast for a new contribution, and dis¬ 
covered that Gentle Annie’s days were numbered. A w ound 
on her aged nock where the locoed white mule had bitten 
her bod become infected; and poor Gentle Annie, faithful 
companion for twenty years, had lockjaw. Long Shorty 
reverently led her from camp as far a* her stiffening muscles 
would carry and dew her with his forty-four-caliber 
revolver. 

The source of ticks—at least tick* of racing size—being 
now eliminated, gambling languished for a day or two. Then 
Dan Purdy had a new idea. A lone coyote appeared in the 
vicinity, attracted no doubt by Gentle Annie; and Dan 
bet Long Shorty ten thousand dollars be could lift that 
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wn* a pwportor. He observed that the mesa at its eastern 
end converged to a cafion, which in turn sloped gently 
upward to the snow-clad peaks above. 

Dan Purdy observed that thin ca&on was the natural 
**capc for erosion from the uppor heights. For untold cen¬ 
turies cloudburst* rushing down this cafion had been expos¬ 
ing granite bowlder*, which would lie in the cafion until an 
avalanche of snow, following the same course, swept them 
out on to the mesa. As a consequence of his scrutiny. Dan 
Purdy's first thought was: "If there are any gold deposit* 
farther up in that range, where nobody has ever tx^n, 
thpre'll be plenty of float down on this mesa to indicat** it. 
I'll take some of this eroded soil down to the water hole 
and sample it.” 

He turned to Long Shorty to suggest the advisability of 
a little prospecting before they descended the hill, when he 
observed In his partner's eye the sudden maniac gleam 
which proclaimed all too truly that Long Shorty had hit on 
a new gambling device. He got up, glared wildly round, 
nodded, and turned to Dan Purdy; and Mr. Purdy, having 
lived with Long Shorty twenty years, knew instantly that 
Long Shorty thought not of Much futile and inconsequ^ntial 
atoms as gold dust and nuggets, but of rocks great, 
smooth, round, white granite bowlders, that strewed the 
mesa by hundreds. Firing a human being himself 
Dan Purdy realised that within Long Shorty's being 
there surged a sudden, fierce, juvenile longing to 
roll one of those rocks down the hill and time it, to 
see just how long it would take to reach the desert, 
far below, 

" Dan'l,’* said Long Shorty, "you owe me eighty- 
seven thousand dollars. I'll roll you the rocks for 
one hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars or 
nothin’." 

"Damn my wicked soul!" murmured Mr. Purdy 
in a kind of holy ecstasy. "I'll go you!" 

He drove his horny digits deep into the soil round 
the baseof a hundred-pound bowlder. Long Shorty 
stooped to ansiftt him; and with many a grunt and 
labored gusp the bowlder was presently uprooted 
from its hod and rolled arrows the mesa to the 
northern slope of the hill, where they held it poised. 

"Which side do you choose— clean or dirty?" 
demanded Long Shorty, 

Dan named his preference. Long Shorty divested himself 
of a joyous and ahandon«i whoop, tipped the bowlder with 
his foot and rolled it over the grade. 

Long Shorty’s shout as the bowlder got under way was 
the typical shout of the man of wide, unkeitned horizons. 
It was pronounced Ya hoo! with plenty of yip and bark to 
It. testifying to his pleasure as the stone commenced its mad 
flight; for of all simple outdoorsports it is doubtful w hether 
there to one quite so fascinating as rolling a huge bowlder 
down a long, steep hill. How frantically it leaps into the 
air, with ever lengthening leaps, as with the spaed of a 
comet it approaches the base of the lull and shoots far out 
into the flat below! There is nothing, we trow, that can 
quite equal it, unletc* it be the delight of dropping a stone 
down an eighty-foot well and waiting for the heavy plunk 
from the invisible deep. 

Dan and Long Shorty craned their necks ns the bowlder 
swept down the hill, scattering the talus in its path, and 
marked where it came to a final resting place three hundred 
yards out in the desert; then they turn«»d and went back 
to the carcusa of the sheep, prepared the animal for trans¬ 
portation and returned to camp. They strolled over in the 
open and examined the bowlder. It lay soiled aide up, and 
Dan Purdy was Long Shorty’s debtor to the tune of one 
hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars. 

"That," said Long Shorty, "leaves you with a bank roll 
o' three hundred an’ twenty-six thousand dollars, and my 
luck's runnin' so strong I got a hunch I can break you with 
one more rock. Dan'l, I'll roll you the blggcal bowlder we 
can handle to-morrow for the balance o’ your fortune." 


Daniel readily assented, and bright and early the follow¬ 
ing morning they again toiled to the stone-strewn mesa. 
They carried a light crowbar with them, for they planned to 
roll a stone weighing several hundred pounds, as the heavier 
the stone the more speed it would attain, and consequently 
the greater the delight of watching its flight. 

For two hours they worked like beavers, and finally the 
stone was poised on the brow of the hill, ready for the start. 
Long Shorty spoke: 

"This ends our gamblin', Dan'L We’ll make or break on 
this bowlder and quit. This is too much like hard work and 
the pleasure's over too quick." 

Dan agreed with him and extended his hand. 

" May the beet man win I" be declared melodramatically. 
"And remember, we're playin' for keeps." 

Long Shorty accepted hto partner's proffered hand and 
chuse the weather-beaten side of the bowlder to carry him 
money. 

"As a friend an' pardner." he supplemented Dan's 
statement, "you’re entitled to the last swig o' water in my 
canteen; but when it come* to gamblin' l*d take the shirt 
off™ yore back, Danl. I'm shore gamblin' for keeps. 
Let 'er go!" 

They shoved the bowlder off and at that precise instant 
the devil decided to take a hand in the game himself. In 
the valley far below them an automobile came rapidly into 
view round the toe of the hill and directly in die course of 
the granite Juggernaut bearing down on it with the speed 
of a comet. Even as Dan and Long Shorty, pop-eyed with 
horror and spcechle» with fright, saw the impending 


tragedy, the automobile stopped and a man jumped down 
and stooped over to lift the hood. 

With a superhuman effort Long Shorty emitted hi* 
Ya-hoo! with more yip and bark than bad ever character¬ 
ized it previously, and the warning reached the man at the 
car about five second* before the bowlder. He looked up. 
The bowlder was handed straight for the hood of the car, 
behind which he stood, and a broad standing jump of nix 
feet would save him. 

He jumped, with a second to spare; but, aa we have 
previously remarked, the devil was behind that bowlder, 
with a power greater than Newton’* law of gravitation. 
Ten feet from the car a stone projecting from the floor of 
the desert diverted the bowlder, causing it to mis* the 
car by three feet and overtake the driver. As Dan Purdy 
remarked, the only comforting thing about the incident 
lay In the fact that the man never knew he had lost! 

Dan Purdy and Long Shorty Ferguson called in agony 
and untoon on their Maker and started at top speed down 
the slope. When at length they reached the ultimata result 
of their deal in future* Mr. Purdy turned away and was 
very sick, while Mr. Ferguson, consumed with horror, 
despair and the travail of conscience, conuneneed to weep! 

"Coons am* catamounts!" be moaned in a weak, small! 
voice. "Dan'l, this is plumb awful!" 

From the tonneau of the car came a shrill feminine 
shriek. At the sound our herons sprang straight into the 
air and lit with every hair standing on end, while they 
stared at the automobile. There wus no survivor in sight; 
however, the voice, proceeding from the floor apace in the 
tonneau, seemed to indicate that the dead man's com¬ 
panion lay cowering there in fear and trembling. 

Like a man walking on eggs Dan Purdy cautiously 
approached the car and poered into the tonneau. The next 
Instant be had backed away, crooked a horny forefinger at 
his partner and was fleeing from the wrath of a widow - 
arid possibly an orphan. It was the first time on record he 
had ever dodged an issue, but he salved his conscience 
with the reflection that thia was not an issue, but a judg¬ 
ment come to Daniel. Though Mr. Purdy was by nature 
and training as harmless as a pet fox, he was, nevertheless, 
under sires*, possessed of ample courage to kill a man; bu t 
when it came to facing his victim's widow he vus guile 
willing to check the bet up to somebody else. 

They had almost reached their camp by the water hole 
before Long Shorty, having completed hto own investiga¬ 
tion of the tonneau, caught up with his partner. Together 
they sought sanctuary in the tent, threw themselves on 
their blanket*, groaned and gritted their teeth, and swore 
scandalously and with focling. Five minutes of this and 
then Long Shorty sat up. 

"Dan’l," be said in a sepulchral voice, "we gotta do 
somethin'." 

"I wish 1 was in hell!" cried Dan a perfectly unneces¬ 
sary remark, by the way, in view of the fact that he was 
already up to his eyebrow* in that interesting suburb. 

Consider for a moment their predicament: For and In 
consideration of certain cash moneys on account, to them 
in hand paid by the representative of the Boston Syndicate 
in Goldfield, and in further consideration of additional 
emolument at the conclusion of their contract, they had 
bound themselves by their word of honor, represented in a 
handshake apiece with the syndicate representative, to 
proceed to the Johnny Mine, do the assessment work and 
guard the property until the first of April, when the syndi¬ 
cate would send down men to work the property. 

Until they could be relieved of their trust, therefore, 
they must stay; and here they were with a widow and an 
infernal automobile on their hands of all things in Nature 
and out of it the very two of which they knew absolutely 
nothing! All of this on the fifteenth day of January, in the 
Valley of the Amargo*a, with civilization a hundrkl miles 
distant across bell and no hope in sight until the first day 
of April! fCemtlmued en Page JO) 
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of the war, for the use of the German Signal Corps. On and effect and consequences of the hideous thing called The suddonnras of its appearance was startling. We did 
this particular date and occasion she operated at a point of war. Back there you see the new troops going in, girding not see it until we were w ithin a hundred yards of it. At 
the highest strategic importance, that point bring the ccn- themselves for the grapple os they go; you are the rcen- oner we realized how perfect an abiding place this was for 
ter of the German battle lines along a certain river, the forcemonta coming up; you see the supplies hurrying a thing which offered so fine and looming a target, 
name of which has within the last three months become forward, and the spore guns and the extra equipment, and Moreover, the balloon was most effectively guarded 
familiar to every newspaper render in the world. I am all the rest of it; you s*e, and can, after a dim fashion, against attack at close range. We became aware of that 
speaking of the Rivar Aisnn. grasp mentally, the thnsstlng, onward movement of this fact when we dismounted from the automobile and were 

She had been stationed here now for more than a week - highly scientific and unromantic industry which half the clambering up the steep bank alongside. Soldiers mate- 
that is to say. ever since her predecessor was destroyed world Is practicing to-day. rialued from everywhere, like dusty specters, hut fell back. 

In a ball of flaming furotw na a result of having a bomb Finally, you see the finished product of the trade coming saluting, when they saw that officers accompanied us. On 
flung through the tlimsy cloth envelope by a coursing and back; and by that 1 mean the dribbling streams of the advice we had already thrown away our lighted cigars; but 
accurate aviator of the enemy. No douht she would con- wounded and, in the fields and woods through which you two noncommissioned officers felt it U> be their bounden 
tinur to lx* stationed here until some such mischance befell pass, the deud, lying in windrows where they fell. At the duty to want us against striking matches in that neighbor- 
her too. front you see only, for the main port, men engaged in the hood. You dare not take chances with u woven tag that la 

On observation balloons, in time of war. no casualty most tedious, the most exacting, and seemingly the moat packed with many hundred cubic feet of gas. 
insurance i* available at any rate of premium. I believe futile form of day labor—toiling in filth and foulne* and 

those who ride in them are also regarded us unsuitable a desperate driven haste, on a job that many of them will TA* Clothmsbaaket and it* Equipment 

risks. All of which was highly interesting to hear and, for never live to see finished—if it is ever finished; wtirk- 

our journalistic purposes, very valuable to know; but, ing under taskmaster* who spare them not neither do AT THE moment of our arrival the balloon was drawn 
speaking personally, 1 may say that the thing which moat they spare themselves; putting through a dreary contract. A down so nrar tho earth that its distorted bottommost 
nearly concerned me for the moment was this; I had just whereof tho chief reward is weariness and tho common extremity dipped arid twisted slackly within fifty ox sixty 
been invited to take n trip aloft in this wabbly great coinage of payment is death outright or death fingering, feet of the grass. The upper end. reaching much farther 

Wienerwurst, with its painted silk cuticle and its gaseous That is a hat tie in these days; that is war. into the air, underwent convulsive wri things and con tor- 

vitals-and had, on impulse, accepted. So twistiwise wus our route, and so rapidly did we tions as an intermittent breeze came over the sheltering 

1 was informed at the time, and have since been rein- pursue it aftrr wo left the place where we took lunch, at treetops and buffetpd it in puffs. Almost beneath the baJ- 

formed morn than once, that 1 am probably the only General von Zwehl's staff-mean, that I confer 1 lost all loon six big draft horses stood, hitched in pair* to a stout 

civilian spectator who has enjoyed such a privilege during sense of direction. It seemed to me our general course was wagon frame on which a huge wooden drum was mounted, 
the prvwrnt European war. Assuredly, to date and to the eastward; I discovered afterward it was southwesterly. Round this drum a wire cable was coiled, and a length of 
best of my knowledge and belief, I am the only civilian At any rate we eventually found ourselves in a road the cable stretched like a snake across the field to where 
who has been so favored by the Germans. that wound between high grassy banks along a great it ended in a swivel, made fast to the bottom of the riding 

natural terrace juat below the level of the plateau in front cur. It was not, strictly speaking, a riding car. It was a 
of Laon. We saw a few farmhouses all desolated by shell- straight-up-and-down basket of lough, light wicker, no 
fire and all deserted, and a succamion of empty fields and larger and very little deeper than an ordinarily fair-sized 
patches of woodland. hamper for soiled linen. Indeed, that was what it reminded 

None of the natives were in sight. Through fear of pry- one of—a clothcsbasket. 
ing hostile eyes, the Germans had seen fit to clear them out Grouped about the team and the wagon were soldiers to 
of this immediate vicinity. Anyhow, a majority of them the number of perhaps half a company. Half a dozen of 
doubttasly ran away when fighting first started here, them stood about the basket holding it steady—or trying 
three weeks earlier; the Germans had got rid of those who to. Heavy sandbags were hung pendontwise about the 
remained. Likewise of troops there were very* few to be upper rim of the basket, looking very much like so many 
seen. We did meet one squad of Red (?roas men, marching canvased hums; but. even with these drags on it and in 
afoot through the dust. They were all fully* armed, as is spite of the grip* of the men on the guy ropes of its rigging, 
the way with the German field-hospital helpers; and, for it bumped and bounded uneasily to the continual rocking 
all I know to the contrary, that may be the way with the of the gas tag above it. Every moment or two It would 
field-hospital helpers of the Allies too. lift itself a foot or so and tilt and jerk, and then come tack 

Though I have often aeen it, the Cross on the sleeve- again with a thump that made it shiver, 
band of a man who bears a revolver in his belt, or a rille on Of furnishings the interior of the car contained nothing 
his arm, has always struck me as a most incongruous thing, except a telephone, fixed against one side of it; a pair of 
The noncommissioned officer in charge of the squad— field glasses, swung in a sort of harness; and a strip of 
chief orderly I suppose you might call him—held by tough canvas, looped arrow halfway down in it. The 
leashes four Red Crons dogs. operator, when wearied by standing, might sit astride this 

In Belgium, back in August, I had seen so-called dog canvas saddle, with his leg* cramped under him, while he 
batteries. Going into Louvain on the day the Belgian spied out the land with hks eyea, which would then be just 
Army. or what was left of it, fell back into Brussels, I pawed above the top of his wicker mwt, and while he spoke over 
a valley where many dogs were hitched to small machine the telephone. 


BattUs B*st Se*n From thm Rear 


W ELL, I trust I am not hoggish. PoMMotag, as it does, 
this air of uniqueiw**, the distinction is worth much to 
me personally. I would not take any tiling for the experience; 
but I do not think I shall take it again, even if the chance 
should come my way, which very probably it will not. 

It was mid-afternoon; and all day, since early break¬ 
fast, we had been working our way in automobile* toward 
this destination. As I have stated in a previous article of 
this series, we had in turn visited the field telephone 
exchange, the field wireUas station, the field hospitals, the 
field defenses, the field kitchens and the field batteries of 
the intrenched army of Field Marshal von Heeringen, 
commanding the German center before Laon. 

Already my brain chambered more impressions, all jum¬ 
bled together in a mass, than I could possibly hope to get 
sorted out and graded up and classified in a month of trying. 
Yet, in a way, the day had been disappointing; for, as I 
may have set forth before, the nearer we came to the 
actual fighting, the closer in touch we got with the battle 
itself, the Inw we seemed to see of it. 

I take it this is true of nearly all tattles fought under 
modern military principles. Ten milts in the rear, or even 
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The wire* of the telephone escaped through a hole under 
his feet and ran to a concealed station at the far side of 
the field which In turn communicated with the main 
exchange in the Laon Prefecture, three miles away; 
winch In its turn radiated other wires to uJl quarters of 
the 1 Kittle front. Now the wire* were neatly coiled on the 
ground beside the basket. A sergeant stood over them to 
prevent any cards** foot from stepping on the precious 
strands. He guarded them as jealously as a hen guards her 
brood. 

The magazine containing retorts of specially prepared 
gas. for recharging the envelope when evaporation and 
leakage had reduced the volume below the lifting and 
floating point, was nowhere in sight. It must have been 
somewhere near by, but we saw no signs of it. Nor did our 
guidre for the day offer to show us its whereabouts. How¬ 
ever, knowing what I do of the German system of doing 
things, I will venture the assertion that it was snugly 
hidden and stoutly protected. 

Tbeee details I had time to take in, when there came 
acroflo the field to join us a toll young officer with a three 
weeks' growth of stubby black beard on his face. A genial 
and captivating gentleman wns lieutenant Brinkner 
und Meiningen. and I enjoyed my meeting with him; and 
often since that day in my thoughts l have wished him 
wall. However, I doubt whether he will be living by the 
time three lines see publication. 

Shoehorned Into the Clotheibaeket 

I T IS an exciting life u balloon operator in the German 
Army lives, but it is not, as a rule, a long one. Lieutenant 
Meiningen was Bucceuaor to a man who was burned to 
death in mid-air a week before; and on the day before a 
French airman had dropped a bomb from the clouds that 
muaed this same balloon by a margin of less than a hun¬ 
dred yards -close marksmanship, considering that the air¬ 
man in question was seven or eight thousand feet aloft, and 
moving at the rate of a mile or so a minute when he made 
his cast. 

It was the Herr lieutenant who said he had authority to 
take one of our number up w ith him, and it was myself w ho 
chanced to he nearest to the balloon when he extended the 
invitation. Some one a friend—removed from between 
my teeth the unlighted cigar 1 held there, for fear I 
might forget and try to light it: and somebody eke—a 
stranger to me— suggested that perhaps I was too heavy for 
a passenger. 

By that lime, however, a kindly corporal had boosted 
me up over the rim of the basket and helped me to squeeze 
through the thick netting of guy Him*; and there I was. 
standing inside that overgrown clothes hamper, whirh 
came up breast high on me and Brinkner und Meiningen 
was swinging himself nimbly in beside me. 

That basket was meant to hold hut one man. It made a 
wondrously snug fit for two; and both of us were full- 
sized adults at that. We stood back to bark; and to 
addrres the other each must needs apeak over his shoulder. 
The canvas saddle was between us, dangling against 
the calve* of our legs; and the telephone was in front of the 
lieutenant, where he could reach the transmitter with his 
lips by stooping n little. 

The soldiers began unhooking the sandbags; the ser¬ 
geant who guarded the telephone wire took up a strand of it 
ami held it loosely in his hands, ready to pay it out. Under 
me I felt the basket heave gently. Ixioking up I saw that 
the balloon was no longer a crooked sausage. She had 
become a big, soft, yellow summer squash, with an atten¬ 
uated neck. The flaccid abdomen flinched In and puffed 
out. and the snout wabbled to and fro. 



Wat Mallaom A i<mad\m% With Carre ipoadcat 
and Ontt'nl+r 


The lieutenant began telling me things in badly broken 
but painstaking English—such things* for example, as that 
the baglike protuberance just above our heads, at the 
bottom end of the envelope, contained air. which, being 
heavier than gas, served as a balance to hold her head up 
in the wind and keep her from folding in on herself; also, 
that it was his duty to remain aloft, at the end of his 
seven-hundred-foot tether, as long us lie could, meantime 
studying the effect of the German shell-firs on the enemy's 
position and telephoning down instructions for the better 
aiming of the guns - a job wherein the aeroplane scouts 
ably reinforced him. since they could range at will, whereas 
his position wus comparatively fixed and stationary. 

Also I remember his saying, with a tinge of polite regret 
In his tone, that he was sorry I had not put on a uniform 
overcoat with shoulder strap* on it, before boarding the 
car; because, as be took pains to explain. In the event of 
our ruble parting and of our drifting over the Allies' lines 
and then descending, be might possibly eecape, but I 
should most likely be shot an the spot us a spy before 
I had a chance to explain. 

"However." he added consolingly, "those are possibil¬ 
ities most remote. Tho reps is not likely to break; and if 
it did we both should probably be dead before we ever 
reached the earth." 

That Last statement sank deep into my consciousness; 
but I fear I did not hearken so attentively as I ought to 
the continuation of the lieutenant's conversation, because, 
right in the middle of his remarks* something hud begun to 
happen. 

Captain von Theobald had stepped up alongside to tell 
me that vary shortly I should undoubtedly be quite sea¬ 
sick—or, rather, akyskk—because of the pitching about of 
the bosket when the balloon reached the end of the cable; 
and I was trying to listen to him with one ear and to my 
prospective traveling companion with the other when I 
suddenly realised that Von Theobald's face was no longer 
on a level with mine. It was several feet Mow mine. No; 
it was not - it was several yards below mine. 

Now he was looking up toward us, b bout big out his 
words, with his hands funneled about his mouth for a 
speaking trumpet. And at every word he uttered he shrank 
into himself, growing shorter and shorter. 

It was not that we seemed to be moving. We seemed 
to be standing perfectly still, without any motion of any 
sort except a tiny teetering motion of the hamper-basket, 
while the earth and what was on it fell rapidly away 
from beneath us. Instantly all sense of perspective became 
distorted. 

When on the roof of a tall building this distortion had 
never seemed to me so great. I imagine this is because the 
building remains stationary and a balloon mono. Almost 
directly below us was one of our party, wearing a soft 
hat with a flattish brim. It appeared to me that almost 
instantly his shoulders and body and legs vanished. Noth¬ 
ing remained of him but his hat, which looked exactly tike 
a thumb tack driven into a slightly tilted drawing board, 
the tilted drawing board being the field. The field seemed 
sloped now, instead of flat. 

Acruai the sunken road was another field. Its owner, I 
presume, had started to turn it up for fall planting, when 
the armies came along and chow>d him away; so there 
remained a wide plowed strip, and on each side of it a nar¬ 
rower strip of unplowxxt earth. Even os I peered down¬ 
ward at it, this field was transformed into a width of brown 
corduroy trimmed with green velvet. 

For a rudder we carried a long, flapping clothesline 
arrangement, like the tail of u kite, to the lower end of 
which were threaded seven yellow-dlk devices suggesting 
inverted sunshades without handles. These things must 
have been spaced on tho tail at equal distances apart, 
but as they ruse from the earth and followed after us, 
whipping in the wind, the uppermost one became a big 
umbrella turned inside out; the second waa half of a 
pumpkin; the third was a yellow soup plate; the 
fourth was a poppy bloom; and the remaining three 
were just amber beads of diminishing sizes. 

Probably it took longer, but if you asked me I 
should say that not more than two or three minutes 
had pusaed before the earth stopped slipping away and 
wv fetched up with a profound and disconcerting jerk. 
The balloon had reached the tip of her hitch line. 

She rucked and twisted and bent half doubte in the* 
pangs of a fearful tummv-acbe, and at every parox¬ 
ysm on her part the car lurched in sympathy, only to 
be brought up short by the pul] of the taut cable; so 
that we two, wedged in together as we were, neverthe¬ 
less jostled each othrr violently. I am a poor sailor, 
both by instinct and training. By rights and by prec¬ 
edents I should have been violently ill on the instant; 
but I did not have time to lie ill. 

My fellow traveler all this while was pointing out 
this thing and that to me showing how the telephone 
operated; hum- hb field glawes poised just before 
his eyes, being swung and balanced on a delicately 
adjusted suspended pivot: telling me bow on a per¬ 
fectly clear day—this October day was slightly 
hazy—we could we the Eiffel Tower in Paris, and the 


Cathedral at Rheims; gyrating his hands to explain the 
manner in which the horses, trotting away from us as we 
climbed upward, had given to the drum on the wagon u 
reverse motion, so that the cable waa payed out evenly and 
regularly. But I am afraid I did not listen closely. My eym 
were so busy that my ears loafed on the job. 

For once in my life-and doubtlessly only once -I saw 
now underatandingly a battle front. It was spread before 
me—lints and dots and dashes on m big green and brown 
and yellow map. Why, the whole thing waa as plain as a 
chart. I had a reserved srat for the biggest show on earth. 

To be sure it was a gallery seat, for the terrace from 
which we started stood fully five hundred feet above the 
bottom of the valley, and w* had ascended approximately 
seven hundred feet above that, giving us an altitude of, say, 
twdvo hundred foot in oil above the level of the river; but 
a gallery seat suited me. 

It suited me perfectly. The groat plateau, stretching 
from the Hill of Laon, behind us, to the river, in front of us, 
portrayed itself, when viewed from aloft, us a shallow bow l, 
alternately grooved by small depressions and corrugated 
by small ridges. Here and there were thin scoodlanda. 
looking exactly liko scrubby clotheabnuhaa- The fields 
were checkered squares and oblongs, and a ruined village 
in tha distance seemed a jumbled handful of children's gray 
and red blocks. 

The German batteries appeared now to be directly 
beneath us—some of them, though in reality I imagine the 
nearest one must have been nearly a mile away in a bee 
line. Tbey formed an irregular horseeboe, with the open 
end of it toward us. There was a gap in the horseshoe 
where the calk should have boon. 

A Bird's-Eye View of the Battle Front 

rpilE German trenches, for the most part, lay inside tho 
-L encircling line* of batteries. In shape they rather sug¬ 
gested a Homan V turned upside down; yet it was hard 
to ascribe to them any real shape, since they zigzagged 
so crazily. 1 could tell, though, there was sanity in this 
seeming madne**, for nearly every trench was joined at an 
acute angle with its neighbor; so that a man, or a body of 
men, starting at the rear, out of danger, might move to the 
very front of the fighting zone and all the time be well 
sheltered. 

So far as I could make out there were but few breaks in 
the sequence of communications. One of three breaks wan 
almost directly in front of me as I stood fadng the south. 

The batter ire of the Allies and their infantry trenches, 
being so much farther away, were Ire* plainly visible. I 
could discern their location without being able to grasp 
their general arrangement. Between the nearer infantry 
trenches of the two opposing forces were tiny dots in the 
ground, each defined by on infinitreimal hillock of yellow 
earth heaped before it- observation pits these, where cer¬ 
tain picked men. who do not expect to lire very long any¬ 
how, hide thcmsolvre away to keep tally on the effect of 
the shells, which go singing past just over their heads to 
fall among the enemy, who may be only a few hundred feet 
or a few hundred yard* away from the observers. 

It was an excemively busy afternoon among the gun*. 
They spoke continually—now this battery going, now 
that; now two or three or a dozen together — and the sound 
of thpm came up to us in claps and roars like summer 
thunder. Sometimes, when a battery close by let go. I 
could watch the thin, shreddy trad of fine smoke that 
marked the arched flight of a shrapnel bomb, almost 
from the very mouth of the gun dear to whore it burst 
out into a fluffy white powder puff inside the enemy's 
position. (Comrinuod on Page Jit 
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THE WOMEN OF FRANCE 


AFTER much consideration I concluded that unlew one 
ZA could muster a million men it was safer to enter 
•A A. Prance without the doubtful protection of only one 
man courier. So 1 started for Paris with a very gentle lady 
whose manner* were 
the only arms we car¬ 
ried. We left Folke¬ 
stone on the sixteenth 
of October, in the same 
hour that brought 
twelve thousand Bel¬ 
gian refugees to that 
port. The Unding of 
these people was one of 
those scenes incident to this war which belong far beck In 
a time when the Greek poet* stripped the earth of all its 
fairncee and laid upon it* barren peak* and deflate shore* 
the scenes of their awful tragedioL 

The English Chahnol was the River Styx, dividing lif»* 
from death, mysterious shrouded in fog. Out of th.- mist 
floated a ghastly fleet composed of every imaginable craft 
laden with misery. One great shape loomed up out of the 
gray gloom more terrible than the rest This w«-» a black 
collier, dripping wet as If slu? had been drowned, reeking 
with filth, with clouds of coal dust rising -till from her 
decks like smoke. We saw a thousand haggard faces 
through this gloom, grimed with H*ot, a* if by some 
ruiraele these shadtw h&u escaped from everlasting dark¬ 
ness with the smears of night sticking to them. 

There was not a sound save the washing uf the waves us 
this horrid ship drew in to the pier, only tho-i* anguished 
face* appearing and disappearing upon her decks, and the 
forms of men and women moving like a dark mass with a 
thousand despairing hands lifted out of her. Then sud¬ 
denly as they caught sight of the grwn and peaceful land a 
cry went up. We heard the honrs<> voices of men. the *nh* 
of women and the feeble wailing uf bales and children. 
They poured in a stream ncross the bridge. They rose like 
a black tide from the hold of the collier For two days 
end nights they had been without food. They had had no 
beds. They had endured frightful cold with no covering 
rave the mantle of sea fog and coal dust. 

Yet when 1 left London two hours earlier the same day 
1 heard everywhere: "The Germans are checked. They 
will never take Ostend. M 

This sorrow-folk fleet laden with thousands of half-dead 
people was the message Germany sent in reply. And the 
Germans occupied Gstend before the end of that day. 

Five hours later we landed at Dieppe, a gray and silent 
city standing in the twilight upon the shores of France. 
Instead of the gay crowds that usually meet the English 
boat there were only a few bent old men, a few old women 
with shawls over their h*ads, moving like deeper shadows 
along the pier. No light*, no noise, no crying of news¬ 
papers, no friends to welcome friends. Franc* is like a 
house where guests are not expected. Her doors are closed; 
her shutter* axe down. She is burning taper* within for 
her dead, and preparing the mysteries of death for her 
enemies. She is not at home to strangers. One feels that 
at every turn, as If to come here at all iB an intrusion. 

7As Great Boulevards Like Village Streets 

W E HURRIED to the train, which was not the luxu¬ 
rious affair that usually moot* th* tourist boats, hut a 
poor crawling worm of a train made up of odds and ends 
of coaches. I ventured to ask the guard if there would be 
n restaurant car. “The restaurant can, Madame, are now 
used for hospitals,'* he replied, in a tone and with n look 
that made me ashamed to have thought at all of petting 
our bodies with food. 

For hours we seemed to move deeper and deeper into the 
right of France- All the stations were dark and deserted. 
Once a military train paa*ed us with a roar, a long, swift 
ftwh of light in the blackness. At last we reached Paris. 
It was like coming into a larger, more personal silence. The 
portPr* nt the station hud aged and aged until they seemed 
to lie the doddering grandfathers of the porters we remem¬ 
ber. The cabs were driven by old men and drawn by 
skeleton horses with sprung knees. It was barely ten 
o'clock in the evening, hut the streets were dtacrtrd. One 
felt that this was not a sleeping city, but an empty city. 
One miwed the nearness of lif« behind these silent walls. 

The next morning confirmed this imprwsion. Paris is 
here, hut the people who are the tongue of Paris to the 
world are not here. All of her spaces are empty. Her 
avenues stretch out of sight like bars of songs that are not 
bring sung, nor measured by the rhythm of feet. Only the 
people who are the people remain—the common folk, who 
must live or die with her without fear, like the soul of a 
man. And. like the soul of a inan, they do not make much 
show. It was the uwkwi people who gave Pari** her 
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appearance and her reputation, as cloth** denote the man. 
They were the fashion of Paris; now they are gone. They 
lied like chaff upon the windy gust of war. The effect is 
tremendous. 

1 was here for six weeks three years ago, but I never saw 
Paris before. I had only momentary glunpaesof her through 
the throngs of people, alway* distracted by the noise they 
made and by the roar of her traffic. Now people who show 
are gone, and those who remain ore so nearly a port of her 
that they do not detract from her. They belong. They are 
not the mode of Paris; they are the blood flowing deep 
through her, scarcely seen at all. There Is no roar of traffic, 
there are no shrill cries, no rumblings of omnibuses. The 
Avenue de l’Optra is like a village street, widened, to be 
sure, but as quiet os that and os empty. 

The grass in the garden of the Tuileriee stands ankle- 
high. It has not been cut since the first of August; but all 
the borders are bright with flowers. They languish like 
forgotten ladles of the ok! grand days of kings and cour¬ 
tier*. They kiss the feet of ancient statue*: they make love 
to the grass. They have their will and their way, trailing 
their hlowoms out upon the walks and pavements, without 
fear of the tread of a throng that b gone. Even the Bob de 
Boulogne, that tidy imitation of a forest, is marvelously 
changed. It k» a great pasture where herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep graxp, bo that milkmaids walk whore fine 
ladi** rode, and lambs skip where children played. In 
short, Paris the beautiful is beautiful beyond words. She 
baa accomplished herself with a comeliness and simplicity 
which no one could believe who has not seen her thus, 
shriven of her folliee, cleansed of her volatile Life, practicing 
only her virtue* with Spartan pride. She doc* not appear 
sad or forsaken, but like a treasure magnificently guarded. 
She is the soul of France, made holy by the blood which a 
w hole nation in shedding for her. 

It is not u comfortable sensation to go abroad in a city 
above which fly those awful dove-shaped aircraft, drop¬ 
ping eggs that hatch fire and death and destruction the 
moment they touch the earth. Paris ks in constant danger 
of these bombs. Scarcely a day posses that we do not see 
the French airship* suddenly rae above the city, roaring 
alarm to the people below. When they do this we know that 
the Tutrix* are near. Still no one is alarmed. That is to 
say the Parisians arc not. As for me, I find myself of an 
exceedingly retiring disposition upon theee occasions. My 
head was not made to withstand bombs and 1 am not 
sufficiently curious to watch where they wiO fall. 

Yesterday, os I was coming in u cab through the Place 
VetidOnte, drawn by what was undoubtedly a retired 
cavalry horse, the heavens above were suddenly illustrated 


by moving pictures of French airships. The roar wns ter¬ 
rific. Everybody rushed into the plan* to see what was 
going on. My cabby looked up, shrugged his shoulders, and 
did not even urge the emaciated beast to go faster. I 

endeavored to attract 
his attention. Finally 
I waa reduced to pluck¬ 
ing at hi* coat tails. 
"We are In danger. 
Drive fnstrr or let me 
get out," I exclaimed, 
feeling the need of a 
more solid roof over 
my bead. 

He grinned back at me and went on at a snail's pace. He 
could not drive faster and be would not lose his fare by 
permitting me to get out- I-a ter we learned that several 
7'otrixs approached Paris from Compiegne at that hour. 
We were saved from thrir bomb* only by the vigilance of 
the French airmen. 

Many Americans will recall the barking dogs in the 
wagons and carts of Paris. The dogs are still here, but 
their masters have evidently gone to the front. They have 
nothing to guard, no horse* to urge by snapping at thrir 
tails, so they do not bark. Thc*y sit about the street* like 
sentrto off duty. They keep a keen eye upon the people 
w ho go by. And when some man approaches in whose opin¬ 
ion th*y appear to have confidence, they get up and meet 
him like a comrade, with a sidewise confidential lift of one 
ear. So they a*k a que«tk>n, always the same: "Any news? 
My muster has enlisted. 1 have not heard from him. By 
the way, in you need a dog I shall he very glad to 
serve you." Something like that. There is a very small 
white-and-tan fox farrier that hung* about my hotel with 
his collar always lying l>~Me him on the ground. The 
buckle a broken, lb* belonged to a British officer who is 
now with th* array, but who usually atop* here when he 
is In Parc-. This dog is like a bttlc boy who has torn hi* 
broccbon. He i* f>mharr*M*d to be naked of his collar. 
Every time a British-looking person wearing a uniform 
pwvu** he rise*, wijuw hia collar and advances with the 
request that it be aujusted. A dozen times every day he 
informs some one that bo docs not wish his master to come 
home and find him with hia only accouterment in disorder. 

The Blanket Famine in Farit 

T HESE whimsical touche* of life seen everywhere redeem 
Paris froih dreariness. In a subdued way she is BtiU 
voluble. The caf& that remain open have a few guests, 
attendod by very fat or very lean old waiter*. And always 
the old garcon stands beside the guest's chair, offering him 
the new* of the day a* a part of the menu, proclaiming the 
glory and courage of France. 

Many of the famous shop* are closed, and upon the iron 
shutter* there are little placards like this: "The sons of 
this house arc serving under the flog;" or, “M. Ron# 
Rumpelraeyer, Captain of Artillery, with his regiment on 
the frontier." Some of these notices ore significant, as, for 
example: ”J. Kuhn, French Alsatian. Born French. 
Serving with the Army of France." The story is that, at 
the beginning, when a Frenchman had a name so unmis¬ 
takably German as Kuhn his safety and the safety of hi* 
house depended upon his hastening to enlist. Still the 
Frenchman who is French and nothing else could not re*ist 
publishing his courage upon the door of his shop, by way of 
leaving an eloquent obituary behind him In case of accidcnt- 
There is a law againat luxury in Paris, which doe* not 
really affect the menu, except that we have only plain 
bread, which i* still the b**t bread in the world. But it 
dots affect the sense of economy wherever the comfort of 
theaoldier* is concerned, as, for example, in the matter of 
blankets. These are needed by the men, 1 suppose, for 
certainly there are not enough left in Paris to keep people 
warm. When 1 complained to the maid of the cold she 
said: " Wi do not feel it.” " It is very cold; you must feel 
It,” I argued. "But no, Madame, we think of the soldiers 
who are so much colder, and so we are never cold here.” 

And they are never cheerless. With not a single theater 
open, nor any place of amusement except one or two 
moving-picture place*, they surpass the London populace 
in checrfulncsw, where all the theaters are open and where 
sports are in full swing. In Bhort, the effects of war, Its 
horrors and distnm, are not nearly so apparent us they 
appear to be from a distance. America has more sense of 
that than England has, w ho is next door to the struggle but 
England is more sorrowful than France. It is all here, the 
frightful harvest of war. widows and orphans. There arc 
scene* of suffering, but there is no Borrow. The whole land 
is enveloped and illumined by the spirit and valor even of 
the humble. So th**e scene* do not seem horrible. They 
ure beauUfut; not sad, but inspiring. They are tbe majestic 
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features of a brave nation that worn* to yield yet to grief. 
" We make haste to Laugh l*st we weep,” said one of the 
great UdU* of France. And they do laugh, thee* women of 
France, who are also shedding tbeir dearest blood in the 
blood of thnir son*- 

The courage of these women seems to roe one of the moat 
remarkable forces that sustain France in this crisis. At 
the outbreak of the war they urged their men to enlist; and 
when the men left, wooping for the fate of th*ir wive* and 
children, the women withheld their tears. This whole dty b 
still intoxicated with a kind of Amazon chivalry. Recently 
I aaw in a company of women one old lady to whom all 
paid special deference. She smiled and talked gayly, now 
and then brushing the tears from her cheeks. Never once 
wus a word of sympathy or anxiety spoken to her. Never 
once did ah* intimate her suspense. Fear was far from her. 
Only her tears, which no one dared see. told the tale. 
Afterward J learned that ah* hod three sons in a certain 
regiment tliat she knew was engaged In battle that day. 
These are the women one sec* everywhere doing the beat 
work and doing it well. 

Madame L. is the wife of a general. They have four son* 
in the army. One day last week, just as the general was 
about to go into battle with his division, his youngrst eon 
wo* shot down by his side. The father could not delay for a 
moment. Without so much as a look at the dying boy he 
rushed forward with his ro*n. The next morning, before 
the name* of the dead were known in Paris, Madame L. 
went os usual to mass. Ax *h* was about to receive th* 
sacrament she saw the print’s hand tremble. She looked 
up and whispered: "Which one?” 

There is a very poor woman connected with out of the 
ovrrxtirt here. She hua just lost three of her right sons. 
When a friend ventured to console her she ainiled through 
her tears and said: “I have always wanted to do some¬ 
thing for France. But I wax too poor. Now I have given 
my sons to her, and I am rich." 

Another mother her* had eight sons in the army. Five 
were killed, two lay desperately wounded. This is the 
letter which the sister sent to th* on* who remained in 
the tranche*: " Mamma is crying. She bids you avenge the 
death of your brothers. She says your chief cannot refuse 
you a place in the front ranks now to avenge their death." 

The old men who remain here with the women are not 
lews brave. This b the letter one of them showed me, writ¬ 
ten by his son twenty minutes before he died in battle: 
"The weather is fine. The shells are falling like apple*. 
We are doing good work." 

Those Who Boar the Hmavleit Burdens 

)T all of the women have been brave. Among those 
who fled from Paris during the terrible days when the 
Germans were within a few miles of her fortifications was 
the wife of an official. She took her son with her. a delicate 
boy of seventeen, and went to Bordeaux. The boy vied to 
enlist, but wws refused on account of his delicacy. But one 
doe* not need so much strength to be an interpreter with 
the English troop*, though this is a fur more dangerous 
service. So the boy was accepted for this post. The 
mother did what she could to save him; then she wired the 
father to prevent him from enlisting. The old man wax 
furious. He was ashamed of his wife and sent his blessings 
to th* boy. 

1 do not know if I am correct, but it seems to me that the 
women who hav* lost their husbands show* less of thix 
intoxication of courage. They at least have arrived at the 
terrific sanity of sorrow. One day I talked half the morning 
with the poor women who sell vegetable* and fruit from 
pushcarts. They nil had men at the front, usually sons, 
because the sacrifice of the young first is the law of war. 
But I found that thorn? women who had loot their husbands 
had lees to say and far 1*** hop* in th* future. On* young 
wife stood shivering in her black dress beside a dingy curt. 
" But I cannot car* now what happens. They have killed 
my husband," she said as she handed me the grape* I had 
purchased of her. 

"There is still France," I answered, prewing the uni¬ 
versal note. 


"The German* cannot destroy France; hut they hav* 
killed my husband. They have destroyed me. So I cannot 
think any more. I have that peace—nothing can matter 
to me now." 

Th* burden falls heaviest, after all, upon th* moth*rx of 
sons; and considering bow much we have heard about the 
depopulation of France, it is astonishing to meet day after 
day women In the highest walks of life with from two to 
eight sons in the army. But I have not seen one who com¬ 
plains of the sacrifice. We feel a certain horror of their 
unconscious medievalism. It is not natural or even sane 
for women to believe in an order of things that Inflicts 
death upon their own children. I do not know if this is the 
intoxication of the moment brought on by a war which was 
unavoidable, or if it is a characteristic of the French women. 
This is not th* time to judgp th*m but to admire their 
courage. They are the reoervists of France whom no invad¬ 
ing fo* can reach, but who arc exceedingly active in sustain¬ 
ing the men of their own nation. And they will still be 
doing that when the war is over. And on* would like to »*« 
them share more equally the rewards of courage. For this 
is tbo truth — a man is a soldier only in time* of war, for the 
purpose of inflicting death upon his enemies; but every 
woman who mamas becomes a soldier of fortune in the 
battle of life, for life, not death. They are good soldiers 
who are never promoted for gallantry if they survive, who 
never receive even honorable mention for slipping into the 
breach one at a time. They go down to the gate* of death, 
millions of them, bringing back the newborn nation, which 
is squandered by governments and war office* at time* like 
this. And I say one wonder* how they can bear it, not only 
without protest but with approval, for the sake of the 
country. 

But it is impoaaible to be in France now without under¬ 
standing better the instinct of patriotism. It is an instinct 
stronger than blood ties, because it is th* foundation of all 
ties. 

Thera b not a word hpard her* about the Ions of for¬ 
tune* or the destruction of business, for the simple reason 
that unlow one has a country in which to live there can 
be no business. Unlne the people have land and home* 
and a government to protect them, what is the good of 
having children? 

One docs not bear sons and daughters to have them 
become th* slaves of another nation. This is the defini¬ 
tion of patriotism in France which the people arc giving 
with guns and swords, and it is a good on*. 

The wealth of England, along with certain John Bull 
characteristic* in th* mm, resulted in an idle and neuras¬ 
thenic condition of the women of one claws and aroused 
dissatisfaction among the lower classes. This caused the 
more or less hysterical reaction which we have seen there 
in the agitation for the franchise. They began to think about 
and to resent their state of highly civilized bondage and to 
demand better conditions. This agitation, in turn, has 
developed many latent capacities in th* women, especially 
for organized effort toward whatever end they have in view. 
I was informed, and my observation confirmed th* infor¬ 
mation, that every branch of relief work in London which 
is effectively and wisely conducted has enough suffragists 
in it to hold the organization together. 

This is a new feature, so far us the women arc concerned. 
They do not work well together as a rule, but according to 
u certain ratio of antagonism, the one faction against the 
other. 

The women in Paris illustrate this latter more primitivo 
method of service with all th* charm, charity and emotion 
of elemental women. The destitution here is far greater 
than in London, and the women ore doing what they can to 
relieve it aa individuals, without any semblance of an 
organized effort. The poor w ho attract their attention and 
enlist their sympathies are the genteel poor- dressmaker*, 
clerks, stenographers, waitresses and lady’s maids. And 
one can scarcely w alk three blockn in Paris without seeing 
an ourrmr—n workshop—where these women are making 
garments, chiefly for the soldiers, but also for theabeolutely 
destitute, like the Belgian and native refugees. There is no 
tliought of union wage* or of an economic system. The 
women receive Jew* than sweatshop wages, for the reason 


that these people ore up ngninst a far more serious propor¬ 
tion, that of actual starvation. They are glad to work from 
on* o'clock until six for one franc and fifty ceiltimow, or 
even lew. 

The directrier of on ouiroir is a lady who conduct* it at 
the expense of her patron- usually a rich man or a com¬ 
mittee of rich men—who furnishes the money to buy mate¬ 
rials and pay the worker*. Non* of then* workshop* ifl 
self-supporting. They vary in size from one where* ten 
women are employed to other* where there are two or 
three hundred. But they are all charities. Th* price paid 
for the garments, even when they can be sold, does not 
nearly meet the expense of material and wage*. 

I saw on* at a famous dressmaking establishment in 
Paris where American women formerly purchased fashion¬ 
able gownfl. Two hundred and fifty women are employed 
there. The dirvrfric* of this workroom in a woman whose 
books hav* b«m published in America. She gives a lunch 
to her workers every day for fifty centimes which would 
cost a dollar anywhere in America. She has a day nursery, 
as we would call it, for the children of th* workers. Thewe 
children are clothed and fed also at her expense, and she 
conducts the whole thing at a !o» of on* thousand francs 
a month. This is the deficit paid by "Monsieur,” a 
modest gcntleman who do« not give -bis name. 

How the Sewing Circles are Made Cheerful 

T HE largest outroir I hav* a**n is in th* famous Lodoyen 
restaurant opposite the Petit Palais. This restaurant 
wax closed at th* beginning of the war. And now Lcdoycn 
gives three thousand free soup* every day to the poor 
women of Paris. The women work in one of the great halls 
under the direction of Daniel Lesueur, another famous 
author whom most people suppose to be a man. She is 
really one of the tendereat, mo«t eloquent and charming 
women in France. Her very near and affectionate relation 
to the women wax apparent when we entered th* ouwroir 
together. The women clapped their hands, shouted salu¬ 
tations, oov*red her with a rainbow of smile*. 

Sbe has managed to give the place the air of a queer 
drawing room, not in its appointments, which are chairs, 
work tables and sewing machines, but in its atmosphere of 
social freedom. In nearly every gToup of women there? 
were one or two convalescent soldier*, all of whom 
gathered about the famous author on crutches, or with tbeir 
arms in slings, or leaning upon th*ir sticks. And ah* could 
not have received them with more courtesy if they had been 
the generals of th* French Army. I douht if anywhere 
cI.hi* such a scene of charm and cheerfulness could have 
been accomplished under conditions so little conducive to 
happiness Tlie French have a lightness, a sense of joy, 
that they must mix even with their sadness. Thus* gentle 
dame* go even farther in their efforts. They do not forget 
th* hunger of these forlorn women for amusements. So once 
a week they invite some of th* most famous actors of Paris 
to entertain them. Men like Maunet-Sully agree to comr. 

Thcwe French ladies hav* a genius for sentimentality in 
their relations to tbe poor. They never miaa the italics of 
emotional service. There is a workroom her* where forty- 
five women are employed at the u&ual wages of one franc; 
but, in addition to that, they are permitted to give away th* 
socks and jackets and other garments they make to any 
person who applies to them for help. This is the first time 
I have ever seen paupers exercising the privileges of 
philanthropy. 

In short, th* effort the women are making here to relieve 
suffering b ephemeral, without system, ar.cl without any 
wisdom except that of love and sentimentality. It will 
last as long as they can collect funds for their extravagant 
charities and until they or* personally weary of the tank of 
conducting them. After that we must wonder what will 
happen. Franc* mak« very littl* provision for th* wives 
and children and widows of her soldiers. Her resources are 
taxed to th* limit. Most of the industries that support the 
working population of Paris are dosed. The men will find 
food if not shelter in the army this winter. But no barracks 
are provided for the women and children. 

(Continued «« Pag* 34) 
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^ don’t want to to go," ** ** going to pay haif yourdanc- 

Kbt Potash declared one morning in July. ^ ing lessons for you?" 

"D'you think it's a pleasure for roe to “All right,” Morris said, "then jou 

to to a place Short Iteach and watch Uka dancing U**oiu» too." 

*vwy evening a lot of lunatic* dancing?” I A satirical amlle spread itself over A .»'* 

demanded. “Might you would W *> apparr »»•• w +* aUv.it 

ike auch things AW, but me I am built —. ^B j J ^B to launch u particularly idling rejoinder, 

liflerencely." ^ j ..^^B “No, Mwwruaa," h*» M»i<l, "you could 

"Then what do you go for? "Abe asked. jBf^B go in for dundiig if you want to. but me. 

"I tell you," Morris replied angrily, “if ^B In * * ci^^B J ^ » *^B I am going up to the art needlework do¬ 
me! Minnie wouldn’t go down there ^ J; y'fcBp* 4 : I \ppenweUr & Murray 

ier Uncle Mux would never forgive me.” B> B, 4 * v^B'4 fci B 

wont that happens riv#. should W ^ ^BB 
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^np|n jBf; to 

^ J ji B* AW Ko-Jp 

go Max X*. ^ 

> i*u ft- 

on the grillroom the 

and go home on the limt train before din- Victoria Hotel, Abe began to think that 

ner. Believe me, Abe, the Uws I see of that ”!.••*/ ra-t Amn <r /■■ « u«f •/ *••" his condemnation of dancing had been 

mrdrt no the better it suit* me.” r slightly Ill-Judged. To be sure. Max Mar- 

Abe grew *omewhat mollified toward hla partner. "A roan must got to get a little* sleep mmt time, Abe," gonin wan more than outspoken in the expression of hb 

“You ahould anyhow quit here early enough to get a sea Morris retorted, “and if be couldn't get It in the night he'd disgust at the spectacle, 

bath. MawruNs," he urged. got to take it in the morning. I giv# you my word we didn’t ” Look at them cows,” ho said to hi* niece Minnie, who 

"Sea bulbs don’t agree with me, Abe,” Morris said, go to bed till half past three." with Morris was entertaining Abe and Kosie at a table 

"I'd sooner that Max Margonin take* 'em, AW. The “That shows what a fool you are," Abe commented, abutting on the dancing floor. "I bet you eighty per cent 

under low is something terrible at Short Bench, and besides, "Who the devil tula up till three o'clock in the morning, of them b grandmother* and they dance yet." 

Abe, the five-fifty-eight train is early enough. Lust night I'd like to know!" He snorted contemptuously. 

when I went down there to w about a room I counted on Morris glowered at lib partner. "And their partners call themselves busineaa men," be 

thatfivivfifty-eight three resident buyers and Henry I-cscn- "Leon Sammct for one," he replied after a pause. “Sol added. ” If I would be a credit man and I seen one of my 
geld of the Leseugeld & Kammer Dry Goods Company of Klinger for another, Moxart Kabiner also. Even B. Cans concern's customers dancing in a public dance hall like 
Cincinnati. He's also staying at the Victoria - him and wouldn't go to bed so long os l^iwengrld sticks it out, and this, I wouldn't sleep till 1 got him to usaign enough 

hb wife, bis wife's sister and three children. I bet you it what for a fool do you think I am that I should go to bed accounts to me to cover hb bill." 

coats him fifty dollars a day there at the very least." and leave a prospective account like Lcsengeid & Kammer Abe nodded, but without enthusiasm, for among the 

Abe shrugged. in the hands of them sharks, Abe?” throng of dancer* ha discerned B. Gan*, Henry* Leoengetd, 

“I guest he could stand it, Mawrum," Abe commented. "Still that makes six of you,” Abe said. “How could and a dozen other manufacturers and retailers whoso 
“Them L**engeld-Kammer people b an A-number-one you play pinochle six handwl, which b not including your erwiit was unimpeachable by the moat meticulous of credit 

concern. They're rated from tiro hundred to two hundred wife's Uncle Max Margonin?" men. 

and fifty thousand, cra*dit fair, I looked ’em up only Morris snapped his fingers. “Oh, I don’t know, Uncle Max," Morns protested. "It 

yi*tcrduy." "1 forgot all about that old snoozer." he exclaimed, stands in the Haphlurah already that there was dancing 

"You looked 'em up. Abel" Morns exclaimed. "What "Minnie told me to see him the first thing thb morning even in them old time*yet." 

good docs thut do? Looking up concerns you don't sell and apologize for leuvirig him alone all evening." “Not the one-step Oder the Hesitation," Max retorted, 

merchandise to is like smelling the cooking which other “Was Minnie in the game too?" Abe asked. “ Maybe the ACroA'artalrrxfcrthcGasofdl'i they danced it, and 

people is going to eat. All tile good it dots b to make you "What do you meun—game?" Morris cried Lmpa- then only by weddings or something special. But morning, 

hungrier.” ticntly. “There wasn’t no game. They danced there till noon and night, to see them nunAiipoyim dancing like they 

“Well, if you would only get hungry enough for Lesen- half past three, and I'll bet yer the old gentleman didn't would be wound up already, it is honestly sickening.” 

grid's account, Mawruss, might you would be able to cop get a wink of sleep all that time." Abe was about to nod again, but hb head rrmainrd sta¬ 
ll out maybe." Abe's head became pabied with amazement and diagUBt. tionary at the spectacle of Leon Sammct ducking and 

"Don't worry about that part," Morris declared. “If “So!” he said. “You danced till half past three! And turning with Mrs. Lwengeld clasped in his arms, 

you ain't satisfied with what I’m going to do to them then you come down here and expect to do businees, hey?" “Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Margonin," he said huskily. 
Short Beach bluffers thb summer, Abe, I hope Max Mar- “1 expect to do busineua just so much as Leon Sammet “a business man has got to get a little exercise the same 
gonin ahould live to he a hundred yet." and all them other roa fcoyfm , Abe, because all I did was to like anybody else.” 

"He'll cither do that or get married again, Mawruss," sit round while Leon Sam met danced with Mrs. Lesengeld “That ain't exercise. Potash, that'll mcisrs, which in 
Abe said encouragingly. "Especially now, Mawruss, you till he looked like he'd been in bathing with hb Tuxedo on. former time* people would get sent away to a sanitarium 

want to look after him pretty careful, because widowers No, Abe, I didn't dance last night because I don't know or a lunatic asylum for." 

i* like babies, Mawruss, the most dangerous time is the how to, but you can bet your sweet life I will be dancing Here Abe saw R. Gans smiling into the upturned face of 

second summer." next week." Mrs. Leeengeld's slater, Mbs Pauline Kammer, as they 

"That’s the least of my troubles," Morris declared. ” You will bn dancing next week!” Abe said. trod the max**—so to speak of the fox trot, and he began 

"A quiet old fellow like Max Margonin ain't lookin' to get "Sure 1 will," Morris replied. “I've got an appointment to think that even if Max Margonin was the wealthy uncle 

nuried again. You should sw* :h** mourning he’s in. with the professional to take a lesson thb afternoon at of kis partner's wife, h* could not in all self-respect sit and 

Actually he's wearing a black silk shirt. Abe." five o'clock." Ibten to an old fogy dogmatize in such an aut-of-datc 

"Laundry ain’t so cheap at Short Beach neither: but Abe sat down and glared indignantly at hb partner. fashion. 
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44 Well,” Margonin said, scraping buck the chair, “If 
that's the cus*? that I got funny ideas, Potash, all I got to 
any is that I don't got to stay here and get insulted/' 

“What do you mean—insulted. Uncle Max? - ' Morris 
cried in anguished ton***. He laid a restraining hand on 
Max's arm, l>ot he was shaken oil abruptly as the old man 
rose from his sent. 

41 He didn't mean anything by It." Mrs. Perlmutter said. 
“Did you. Abe?*' 

41 1 didn't mean to Insult nobody," Abe corrected. “And 
if anyone gets insulted by such remarks, why, all that I 
can toll him is-" 

“Well, now that he’s apologized. Uncle Max,” Morris 
interrupted with a venomous glance at Abe Potash, “sit 
down and drink a little glass of Schnaps with us." 

“ I never drink Schnaps at no time,” said the puritanical 
Max Margonin; “and I gut«« I could go up to my room if 
1 wanted to, couldn't I?" 

“Sure, sure," Morris agreed, and be smiled with such 
forced amiability upon his uncle by marriage that no one— 
not even the recording angel could have been deceived as 
to the underlying profanity. 

They watchful Margonin's progress to the hotel lobby 
and then Minnie Perlmutter heaved a long-retrained sigh. 

“Come on, Mawruas/* she said, “let's try this fox trot 
before it's over/' 

Morris blushed and looked guiltily toward his partner, 
but Abe only smiled his encouragement. 

"Don't be ashamed, Mawruai," be said; “believe me, 
llosie and me would do it too if we wasn’t too old/' 

Mrs. Potash bridled and frowned. 

“What do you mean — too old?" aha said. 

jy 

ITH Min Pauline Kammer's family endeavor had 
survived hope in the mutter of providing her with a 
husband, and while outwardly Mr. and Mr*. Leeengeld still 
put forth an occasional effort, inwardly they were resigned. 
With Miss Hammer henudf, however, there was no note of 
despair.in either her wardrobeordeportment, for she dresaed 
and danced as though, instead of forty-two, she were only 
twenty-two—or eighteen for that matter. Consequently 
she came in for Max Margonin's especial condemnation. 

“ Did you ever see anything to equal it?" he declared on 
Monduy evening. “A woman her age dancing!" 

He sat with Leon Sammpt at a table in the grillroom 
not ten feet from where Mr. and Mrs. Leeengeld were tak¬ 
ing their after-dinner coffee. 

“Not so loud, Margonin, for heaven's sake!" Leon said. 

"Am I saying anything out of the way? - ' Margonin 
demanded with undiminished forcefulnens. “At her age. 
Sam met, a woman should beeither a grandmother or u hope- 
kos invalid. Because a lady who could still danceat fiftyain't 
got noexcuse why aheshouldn't ha vegot married ut twenty." 

"Grfc Mf/" Leon whispered. "She’s only forty-two/* 

“She’s good preserved, I admit." Margonin said as he 
gazed with grudging admiration on the gyrating Mia 
Hammer. "She don't look over 
forty-two, but with widder* and 
old maids, Sammet, you should 
always add ten years to their 
looks and even then you’re likely 
to underestimate." 

“ Maybe you would and maybe 
you wouldn't," Leon retorted; 

“but all the some, Murgonin, 
you couldn’t underestimate the 
capital she’s got invested with 
the Leeer.grid Si Hammer Com¬ 
pany. 1 bet you if she's got u 
cent invested in that husiness 
she’s got lifty thousand dollars/’ 

"Well," Murgonin com¬ 
mented, "you're n single man, 

Sammet, ain’t it?" 

“That's my budnp**/’&arnmet 
suid with what —if he had been 
a nobleman in a novel instead of 
a garment manufacturer in a sum¬ 
mer hotel could with justice 
have been described as a touch 
of hauteur. 

“Sure, It's your business" 

Max replied as Sammet started 
to leave. " It ain’t my businw. 

Sammet, because even when 1 
was in budniw, Sammet, I was 
in the retail clothing business 
and not the garment busine-w. 

AUt, if 1 would be in the garment 
buainosfl, y’undcrstand. a hint Is 
ns good 05 a kick any time." 

Sammet flipped the lingers of 
Ills right hand. 

" Sch wooes." hesaidand moved 
on to the Leoengeld table. 

Margonin smiled maliciously 
and glanced at hi* w atch. He had 


postponed his coffee and liqueur until the arrival 
of Morris and Minnie, so that when the time should 
come to settle the hill Morris might insist against 
Margonin's protest of course— that, having ordered 
the coffee and liquors, he, Morris, must pay for 
them. More than ten minute# elapsed, however, 
and just when Mux had determined to risk drink- 
big at his own expense Morris and Minnie appeared 
in the doorway of the grillroom followed by Abe 
and Rosie PoUsh. 

m iVb/ n Max exclaimed. “You must like it down 
here - - coming two days in succession/' 

"We do," Abe replied, and Rosie beamed her 
assent. 

"In fact, w* come down here for the summer, 

Mr. Margonin," she said. 

"Every' day you and Morris are both coming 

down here?" Max asked. 

“Sure; why not?" Abe said. 

And In response Max Margonin sniffed, whereat 
it appeared to his auditors that Max had delivered 
hlmarif of a long condemnatory speech, in which he 
hod dealt severely with the folly and iniquity of 
two partners both leaving their buaineee to mil 
itself into the ground at half past five every after¬ 
noon. Abe, therefore, glared angrily atUncle Max. 
while Morris endeavored to smooth things over, 
first by nudging Abe and second by contorting his 
f aw in to w hat he belleved to be a conciliatory smile. 

"We did considered one of us coming down only 
for week ends, Uncle Max." he said, "but we 
couldn't decide which of us should ought to be the 
week-end feller.” 

“Now don't begin that again," Minnie pleaded 
with a despairing glance at Rosie. "WVve had it 
ail through dinner." 

"Say," Abe said, "if Mawnia* and me wants to 
come down here every day, Minnie, w bat is it skin 
off that old- off of anybody's nose?" 

He was so determined at all hazards to be calm 
toward Uncle Max that the veins stood out on bb 
forehead and his eyes grew bloodshot. 

As for Unde Max, be had determined to take offense at 
nothing Abe might say, and to create this amiable impres¬ 
sion be smiled at Abe In a manner calculated to provoke 
a breach of the peace. 

Therefore Morris hurriedly called a waiter, and in a few 
minutes Abe and Max Margonin temporarily forgot their 
differences in the noisy inhalation of black coffee. They 
were thus occupied when there appeared on the dancing 
floor a slender young man whose hair seemed to have been 
applied to hb head in three coats by an expert carriage 
painter, and whose dinner coat and trousers were con¬ 
structed of white flannel. Immediately there fell upon the 
assemblage what might be termed a hush, save for Max 
Margonin’s second cup of coffee, and when the slender 
yuung man said “Ladies and gentlemen," Abe raised his 


eyebrows inquir¬ 
ingly at Morris. 

“That's the pro¬ 
fessional/* Morris 
explained, and be¬ 
fore Abe could ask 
any further ques¬ 
tion* the profes¬ 
sional made an 
announcement 
which, to those 
guests who were fa¬ 
miliar with liifl style 
of delivery, con¬ 
veyed the new* that 
there would be a 
one-etep and a hes¬ 
itation contest, to 
he followed by a 
lucky-number con¬ 
test, and that all the 
guests of the hotel 
were eligible to 
compete for three 
handsome prizes. 
The remaining 
guests, to whom the 
profeewonaTaenun- 
ciation sounded as 
though he had got 
out beyond his 
depth and waa com¬ 
ing up for the third 
time, immediately 
asked: “What did 
he say?" And in 
the uproar of expla¬ 
nation that folio wed 
M ax M argonin roe*. 

"Where are you 
going. Unde Max?" 
Minnie inquired. 

“ For a walk," Mnx replied. " Maybe some people enjoy 
seeing it a pack of etomorim dancing themselves blue in 
the face to wLn for twenty-five cents an imitation gun- 
metal cigarette cose odcr a fifty-cents pock el book- Abrr 
me I am built differenedy. Are you coming, Potash?" 

“Wait a minute," Abe cried. "What is all this here 
about?" 

“Didn’t you bear what the fellow announced It?" 
Morris asked. 

“I ain’t acquainted with Hungarian," Abe replied. 
"So if some one want* to dance themselves blue in the 
face for a twenty-five-ceiita cigarette case I want to see 
whnt it i»." 

"It's a dancing contest," Max said, reseating himself. 
“Judges get* appointed and the lent* dances for ’em, and 
which couples the judges says 
win*, they win." 

“/tier, who is the judges?” 
Abe cried. 

"Anyone the professional 
asks," Max answered. 

Whereupon Abe w'antod to 
know what a professional was. 
and being informed thut he mas 
employed by the hotel manage¬ 
ment to take charge of the danc¬ 
ing, Abe wagged his head from 
side to ride. 

"And for thin he get* paid?" 
he asked. 

"I should say he get* paid." 
Max Margonin replied. “He 
give* it also lessons on the side. 
Why, some lunatics here even 
pay* for such Iwnons ten dollars 
an hour." 

"Oh, that's the fellow, is it?" 
Abo cried. "He's the one that 
make* the overhead high. Maw- 
niBs, ain't It?" 

Morris displayed great pres¬ 
ence of mind und remarkable dual 
control of his muscles, for with 
one impetus he kicked his partner 
beneath the table and rapped on 
top of the table for a waiter. 
“More coffee/’ he said. 

"Not for me," Max declared, 
once more rising to his feeL “1 
would got a tough enough time 
sleeping us it is with all the racket 
here, without I should drink too 
much coffee beside*. So if you 
and your partner to sit 

here. Morris, go ahead. A t*r roe, 

I am going for a walk." 
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Abe winked solemnly at Minnie n* Max walked away. 

41 That fellow k i vow*9 how to enjoy life" he said. "Uk* a 
sweatshop work«r." 

Morris only scowled In reply. "What are you trying to 
do, Abe," be demanded: "put me in bad?" 

" What do you mean—put you in bad?" 

“ You hear what L'ncle Maui thinks from fellers dancing, 
and you want to give roe away yet," Morris exclaimed. 

"What b the difference?" Abe asked, "lies bound to 
find it out sooner or later." 

"No, be ain't, units! *omc one tells him," Minnie said. 

"You wouldn't be able to keep it from him," Abe said, 
"after you win them prizes. Mswtujb." 

"Me win prixAsl" Morris cried. "Why, I’m only just 
a new beginner." 

" That's neither here nor there," Abe retorted, "because 
you are going to dance In those here contests nil Mm. 
Ireengeld’s sister and a couple other good prospects, 
Mawrusj, and you're going to win too." 

Morris laughed ruureusly. 

"And how about the judges?" he asked. 

"Ten dollars an hour on the side is slow money for such 
a short season as they got It here,"Abe said;" so you should 
leavo it to me and the feller with the white Tuxedo and 
pants.” 

m 

AHOLD MENDELBERG never perspired, even in the 
warmest weather. Adding to this qualification a firm 
resolve to uvoid the restrictions of a regular job and a real 
enthusiasm for dancing, it was inevitable that Harold 
should become a professional dancer. In this capacity he 
proved a general favorite with the young lad in* of the Vic¬ 
toria Hotel, and with such of the older ladies as were not 
the parents of the young ladies in question, and hence ran 
no risk of acquiring him for a son-in-law. Coivsequently 
Mr. and Mm. Henry Lesengeld. who neither hoped nor 
feured for Miss Pauline Rammer, were outspoken in their 
praise of Harold. 

"Such an elegant behaved young fellow," Lesengeld 
said to Max Margonin the following morning as they sat 
on the veranda of the Victoria Hotel. " And comes from 
good people too. His father used to was Mendelberg. 
Reis & Company in Milwaukee." 

"I knew him for ycam already," I'ncle Max sold. 
"Everything went against him in hurinc** and now He’s 
got a son which is a dancer yet. E*fehU nur nock!" 

"What do you mean n frhll nur nock?" Lesengeld 
asked. "Harold b a decent, respectable young feller." 

"As a atranger,yfre," Max replied; "hut a professional 
dancer is no kind of bualjicua for a relation to be in, Mr. 
Lesengeld. For my port, even a gamhler is better, because 
a gambler must anyhow got to got some buainem ability, 
while with a dancer, what b it? Am I right or wrong?" 

He was distinctly wrong, for at that very moment, in the 
office of Potash & Perlmuttcr, Harold was demonstrating 
the possession of the business ability which Max declared 
he lacked by accepting from Abe a check for fifty dollars. 

"The idee b this," Abe explained: "if I would get a 
good strong opening with a concern which b Btaying at the 
Victoria, I could sell 'em goods, certain sure.” 

Harold nodded. 

"And the way it is with my experience," Abe con¬ 
tinued, "you could entertain a merchant at a theayter 
and restaurants, but when it 
cornea right straight down to it, 

Mendelberg, 1 are more goods 
sold quick by kissing n baby oder 
patting a little boy on the head 
in the presence of the father and 
mother than from all the theay- 
tera and restaurants on Broad¬ 
way put together. Ain't it?" 

Harold nodded again. 

" And it stands to reason that 
the older is the children, the more 
pride the parents has in ’em." 

Abe went on, "So you take, for 
example. Mbs Hentberg, which 
her father is Herzbcrg’s Arcade. 

Bridgetown, oder Mbs Schoen, a 
daughter from Schoen Brothers 
& Company, Toledo, y'undcr- 
stand, and if Mawruw (lancet! 
with them in a couple contests, 
understand me, and you would 
fix it bo I am one of the judges 
nnd you are another—and uny 
other scAiewiif! can be the third, 
y’undersUnd—and we give 'em 
the prize, y'underetand, why, 
then.old man Herzberg b tickled 
to pieces, and Adolph Schoen 
also. In that way I could get 
there a good strong opening." 

" But that would be a pretty 
raw deul," Harold protested. 

'*considering that Mr. Perl- 
mutter b your partner and you 


are acting as judge- especially as Mr. Perlmutter don't 
handle his legs right even for a beginner. Everybody would 
get wiso." 

"So long as Herzberg and Schoen got wise I wouldn't 
worry at all," Abe said. 

"But I would," Harold said; “I’ve got my job to look 
out for. How would it bo if I got you and Mr. Perlmuttor 
to act with me as judge*? Then you could belli give the 
prize to Mins Schoen and Mba Herzberg?" 

"Sure, I know I" Abe said. "And the girls' partners 
would bo some of these here garment salesmen who are 
sticking round here and they would get the credit for It and 
not us. No. Mendelberg, 1 ain't wasting my time and 
money getting orders for my competitors." 

"Leave that to me," Harold assured him. "I'll intro¬ 
duce the young ladies to their partners, and I'D pick out a 
couple of guys in the real-estate business or some other line 
outride of the garment trade.” 

"After, how about Miss Rammer?” Abe said. "It ain’t 
so easy to get a partner for her outside the garment trade, 
Mendelberg. Because, unless some one would be ac¬ 
quainted with the rating of a concern like Lesengeld & 
Rammer, he ain't going to take no chances dancing with a 
lady like Miss Rammer." 

"She don't come in the doss you mention." Harold said. 
"Her father and mother ain’t staying at the hotel, Mr. 
Potash.” 

"They're dead Bchon twenty years ago already," Abe 
said. " But her sister and brother-in-law take just bo much 
interest in her. Believe me, Mendelberg, any little kind- 
news we could show to Miss Rammer wouldn't be thrown 
away neither. In fact, Mendelberg, if me and my partner 
would be a single man, we would go to work and get 
Lesengeld St Rammer's trade for the rt»t of our lives." 

"Why, she must be fifty," Horold said, "and she 
couldn't dance for sour apples." 

41 She could be seventy and on crutches even," Abe said, 
"and with the money she's gut Invited In Lesengeld St 
Rammer's business, it's worth our while we should give her 
a prii* anyhow." 

"All right.” Harold said. "Mr. Perlmutter can dance 
with her in the lucky-number contest. I'll give each couple 
a number, and when 1 draw* the numbers out of a bag—see! 
the last number I draw wins the prixe. Mr. Perlmutter’s 
number 1 put a pinhole in—see? And every time 1 feel the 
pinhole I don't draw it out until all the others is drawn 
out." 

"But I don’t want to do nothing crooked, Mendelberg," 
Abe expostulated. 

"What’s there crooked about it," Mendelberg said, "so 
long us the hotel management don't have to pay for the 
prixe?" 

Abe looked at Harold for more than a minute. 

" 1 get the idee/' he said. M And I’ll buy them prizes this 
afternoon yet—a five-dollar pocket book for Mina Rammer 
and for Mnwruas I’ll get an elegant fountain pen. I’ve 
ben needing one of them things for six months already." 

IV 

I KON SAMMET'S views of matrimony were not those 
J of the confirmed misogynist, even though he was fast 
approaching fifty-five. Hr merely took the attitude that 
as a burine** man with a flourishing business —a trifle 


under-capital feed—he ought not to touch this lost source of 
monetary accommodation until the occasion warranted it. 
Thus in 1907, when even gilt-edge paper *aa unmarket¬ 
able, and again in 1910, when two large failures coming 
simultaneously had temporarily embarrassed him, he 
yearned for those domestic amenities which could be pro¬ 
vided only by a good wife and a father-in-law rated at one 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five thousand, credit fair. 

He was not entirely mercenary, however, for neither in 
1907 nor in 1910 had he contemplated a bride of more than 
half his age, and until the conversation with Margonin 
above set forth he had bestowed upon Miss Pauline 
Rammer only the customary attentions of the manu¬ 
facturer toward the family of a prosperous retailer. Indeed, 
all the rest of that day ha continued this correct attitude, 
and hla feelings toward Mbs Rammer underwent no 
change. Nor was it until the fallowing morning, when he 
viriled hb bunk and was asked temporarily to clean up his 
loans, that the seeds of romance implanted by Max Mar¬ 
gonin began to germinate. That afternoon he bought a 
new pair of white flannel trousers and allowed the barber 
to singe his hair. Moreover, he performed the remainder 
of his toilet bo carefully that the entire grillroom had con¬ 
cluded its after-dinner coffee before he finally appeared at 
the border of the dancing floor, and Harold Mendelberg, 
who was sitting at the Lewcngcld table with Mrs. Lesengeld 
and Mia* Rammer, could not conceal his admiration. 

"What have you been doing to yourself, Mr. Samroet?" 
he said: "you look like a young fellow.” 

" What do you mean—look like a young fellow ? " Soromet 
demanded angrily. 

"He means you anyhow act like one," lesengeld sug¬ 
gested; and Sam met was about to retort that he didn't 
act bo young as some people acted, but he thought better 
of it. . 

" Well," he said, " it'a an old saying and a true one— a 
woman is only so old as she looks and a man as he acts. 
You know we can’t ail be kids, Mendelberg." 

H«* glanced quizzically at Miss Rammer, but there was 
nothing In her manner to denote sympathy, for while she 
looked straight at his ahirt front, hur eye* were focused 
upon a point miles beyond. 

"What time does the contest begin, Mr. Mendelberg?" 
she said. 

" In five minutes." Sammet replied. "Could I have ths 
pleasure with you, Miss Rammer?" 

"You're too late. Sammet," said a voice at hb elbow. 
"A popular young Udy like Miss Rammer you should 
ought to ask the night before.*' 

Leon turned in time to see Abe Potash engulf hb stubby 
mustache between his nose and hb upper lip in a smile of 
mingled triumph and mol ire. As for Mbs Rammer she 
blushed so vividly at the compliment that for the first 
time Leon admitted to himself the possibility of a real 
attachment, leaving altogether out of consideration the 
matter of hanking conditions. 

"I didn't know you was taking up dandng at your age, 
Potash," he said tartly. 

Abe raised hb eyebrows and made a deprecatory gesture 
with one hand. 

"At my age 1 Say," he protested, " m hen It comes right 
down to ages, Sammet, I leave my partner, Mawruss Perl- 
mutter, he should do the dancing, y'understand, because I 
could assure you, Sammet, it's 
no pleasure for Mbs Rammer 
that she should dance with a 
couple of old timers like you and 
me. Sammet." 

Abe sat down and further en¬ 
listed the sympathy of hb audi¬ 
ence with cigars for Lesengeld 
and Harold Mendelberg, while 
Leon retreated to the hotel 
veranda, where in a secluded 
corner he composed himself to 
formulate a telling revenge on 
Abe and Morris as well as a cam¬ 
paign for hb courtship of Miss 
Rammer. Hardly had he seuted 
himself in one of the porch rock¬ 
ers, however, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by Max Margonin, who 
was trudging along the piazza in 
search of a comfortahle corner 
for hb evening nap. At hb first 
Bight of the white flannel trousers 
Max immediately reopened all 
Leon’s wounds. 

“iVu. Sammet.” he said, "you 
look like n young feller to-night. 
What'B the siWJia/" 

Leon waved both hands in the 
air. " It's all right. Margonin," 
he shouted; "I admit it. I'm 
fifty-five.” 

44 Did l say you weren't? " Max 
asked. 

lC**ttnm*4 •* Pagw 46) 
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What UncBe Sam Offers to Europe’s Tourist Trade 




There U bimg Lit* the Grand C.mdam Im All the 
World for Subduing Hmmmn Mgottim 

The national parka are: Yellowstone, in Wyoming. 
Montana and Idaho; Yoaemitr, in California; Sequoia, in 
California; General Grant. In California; Mount Rainit*. 
in Washington; Crater I-akc, in Oregon; Wind CaTe, in 
South Dakota; Sully* Hill, in North Dakota; Platt, la 
Oklahoma; M«sa Verde, in Colorado; Hot Spring* 
Reservation, in Arkansas; Glacier, in Montana; Cana 
Grande Ruin, Arizona; Potomac Park. D. C.. Rock Creek 
Park, D. C., and National Zoological Park, D. C. 

The national monument* administered by the Interior 
Department are; Devil'* Tower, Montezuma Castle. El 
More, Chaco Caflon, Muir Woods. Pinnacle*, Tumacarori. 
Mukuntuwcap, Shoshone Cavern, Natural Bridge*, Gran 
Quivira. Sitka, Rainbow Bridge, Lewis and Clark Cavern. 
Colorado. Petrified Forent. Navajo. 

Those monuments administered by the Department of 
Agriculture are: Cinder Cone, I-omen Peak. Gila Cliff 
Dwelling*. Tonto, Grand Caflon, Jewel Cave, Whcekr. 
Oregon Cave*. Devil's Po«t Pile, Mount Olympus. There 
are only two national monument* administered by the War 
Department: Ilig Hole Battlefield and Cabrillo. 

It will be news to the average American to discover that 
the administration of the national show grounds of this 
republic is a sort of happy-go-lucky, chuck-and-chanee-it 
affair. Just why the Grand Carton of the Colorado should 
not be a national park is difficult to say; and just why the 
Department of Agriculture should handle it rather than 
that the Department of the Interior should b another qu«- 
tion which cannot be answered. Should the House bill of 
April 20,1911, eventually pass Congrm the Grand Cafton 
will be made into a park. Certain scientific bodies recom¬ 
mended the name Powell National Park, which hardly 
will prevail. It is not rosy to aay why it has not long 
ago been called the Grand Carton National Park. A lot 
of things ore not easy to understand about our national 
parka. For instance, neither b it easy to auy why the War 
Department should have, all far its own, os much as m 
acres of ground to look after, whereas In one capacity or 
another the War Department is so largely concerned in the 
practical administration of the large parka. 

In short, if the truth be told and it ought to be told 
and ought to be remembered—the whole buoinust of run¬ 
ning th«wc splendid national porks of oura is nothing but 
a dignified Washington muddle, which is a disgrace to this 
great and rich republic. 

It has long been felt that the administration of thiw 
parks ought to be under u bureau or a coaunbsiun, ur * 


Nrorr Cet Tom Mm rA Curb mm mm Thom* 

H OW much Americans spend annually in Europe it b 
difficult to aay. A* long ago as 1907 a good authority 
gave the annual income of France from tourists as 
five hundred million dollars; that of Italy us one hundred 
million dullars; that of England as twenty-five million 
dollars. It b pretty well established that since then Swit¬ 
zerland has taken from tourists in a single year one hun¬ 
dred and fifty million dollars. Footed up thb comes to 
seven hundred and seventy-five million dollar* a year—a 
sum almost unbelievable, yet fairly accurate. The very 
lowest figure allowed as American tourist expenditure In 
1910 was estimated by another authority ut three hundred 
and fifty million dollars. 

As to the numlnrrs of Americans who visit or formerly 
visited Europe annually, they came back home thb sum¬ 
mer by the thousand a week, us fast ns they could. Then 
we began to see how vast is our European travel. Neither 
thb year nor last year did many of th«e tourists bring 
much back with them, except a grouch and some clothe* 
that were out of style by the time they got home. 

Some years ago. in a quiet room in a Mayfair dub, I w as 
talking with an Englishman w ho did not in the least time, 
talk or act like an Englishman—because he was a real one; 
and he found occasion to comment on thb tendency of 
Americans to come arrows, in both sense* of the phrase. 

" 1 don't understand it/' said he; because you have so 
many things to see in your own country. Take the Grand 
Carton, for Instance, and the Yoaeinight—1 have always 
wanted to n*e them myself. Of course you've seen them.” 

You will observe that he called Yoomlte “ Yoeemight/* 
I have heard a score of Americana do the same thing. 
There are not lacking many thousands of Americans who 
believe that the Grand Carton of the Colorado b located in 
Colorado. They know more about Biskra than they do 
about our Painted Desert. It has long been our habit, our 
fashion, to be ignorant of our own attractions, and to spend 
at least half a billion dollar* abroad annually, seeing 
crowns, clothe* and eaffc 

A thousand things conspire to-day in favor of America's 
national parks. The war in Europe b too terrible an affair 
to allow the weighing of any good it may bring to anyone; 
but, without doubt or question, fewer tourist* will go to 
Europe next year ami the year thereafter, and more tour- 
bt* will turn toward the attractions of America. From now 
on we shall know more and hear more of the Grand Caflon, 
of the Yoeemite. of Sequoia Park, and Rainier Park, and 
Glacier Park, and the Yellowstone, ai-.d others—any one of 
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them an attraction not rivolod in any quarter of the world. 
Many thousand* who go to the Panama Exposition* on the 
Pacific Cuait next year will also vbit some of the Western 
park*. 

It happily chances, further, that at Washington, In the 
official family, thpre b now a large, calm and wholly ade¬ 
quate gentleman bolding down the chaif of the Secretary of 
the Interior to wit, one Franklin K. Lane, quite able to 
stand certain comparison* with other member* of the 
family were it nreewary to make them. 

We did not all of u* help elect Mr. Lan* to hi* chair, hut 
we should all rejoice that he b seated therein, far bb tenure 
of office marks a pronounced change in the attitude of the 
Government at Washington toward the national park* of 
thb country'. To care for these and to develop them b 
perhaps we may be ao bold a* to say—Secretary Lane'* 
hobby. So much the better for us. Huai cess administra¬ 
tion. development, publicity—which b all that ba* been 
needed for them. 

We have sixteen national park*, embracing almost four 
million and a half acres of land—to be exact, 4.436.904.25 
acros. Of these sixteen parks, large and small, there are 
some of which you never heard—you could not possibly 
parse all our parks if you tried. Also, we have twenty-odd 
national monument*, which you could not name to save 
your life. Perhaps we may far oner in a way go into cer¬ 
tain scrapbook statistic*, pro bono puMico. 
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department of it* own. In his message of February 2, 
1912, President Tuft earnestly recommended the establbh- 
ment of a Bureau of National Parks. However, like a good 
many other thing! President Taft “earnestly recom¬ 
mended/’ it did not come through. 

Three years ago Senator Smoot, of Utah or b he from 
Vermont?- introduced a bill in CoogVM looking to the 
establishment of a Park Bureau. The said bill, amended no 
its mother would not know it, reposes in a well-guarded 
pigeonhole at Washington, to the regret of the Civic 
Association of Amorim, which fostered it. 

It wa & at this stage of affair* that, during the past spring, 
Secretary Lane, with or without good authority—certainly 
without precedent—did something large, definite and 
practical. 

He appointed a general superintendent of national 
parka - selecting for this work Mr. Mark Daniels, a land¬ 
scape engineer of San Kranckco, a young man of the live- 
wire class to whom ho gave little more instruction than 
to go out and do things. 

At this writing, after extend*d association in the field 
with the new incumbent of the new office. It certainly looks 
ns though at lust thing* were going to be done in our parks, 
and done with some plan and some system, unlaw the curse 
of politics shall kill or alter plans ns fust as made. On* good 
director may be better than a bureau. He could not be If 
removed every four year* or of truer. 

We may a* well, in view of irrefutable figure*, admit that 
Americans are shamefully ignorant ns to America's national 
parka. I recall, for instance, a chance talk in a railroad 
train with a young business man of Billings, Montano. He 
was just coming back from New York and was full of 
sturdy Western Americanism. 

“ All they think of down there/' said he, “is running over 
to Europe. Lot of snobbery about that; nothing to it but 
a fashion—that's all. Why don’t people 
see their own country?'* 

I nodded gravely. 

“Now there’s the new Glacier Park, 
up near your country," said I. "Of 
course you've been all over that?*' 

He colored a trifle, and I saw 1 had 
made a faux pcs. 

'' Well, no; 1 haven't/' said he. 

“But you've Been the Yellowstone, of 
course? M 

Four pas number two. H* had to ad¬ 
mit that he had never as yet been in 
Yellowstone Park. 

The Grand Canon 

"AND there's the Grand Caflon, too/’ 

Tx said he ruefully. "A fellow ought 
to go and nee that—I’m going to m 
them all sometime. Of course you've 
•een the Grand Carton?*’ 

A faux pus for him! 1 never had done 
*o, though my calling has for year* taken 
me pretty much all over this continent. 

It was then and there that each of us 
made certain re»olv«. In view of that resolve I started 
Inst spring, heavily disguised us a tourist, to stroll all 
through our national parks. 1 thought it would take about 
fix weeks. It took three months, and it was only a begin¬ 
ning. You have to see this country systematically to 
know how big it is. 

All our national porks ore in wildemews country, which 
reruns that they arc all in the western part of the United 
States—a region never admitted to exist by Senator Daniel 
Webstar, of Massachusetts; Senator Thomas Benton, of 
Missouri; or Senator I/xige, of Massachusetts—or is it 


Vermont? That means 
a long journey from the 
more thickly settled por¬ 
tions of the East. Most 
of the parka lie w*a*t of 
Senator Benton’s one* 
famous statue of a " fabled 
god Terminus/’ which he 
located on top of the 
Rockies. Yet it is a jour¬ 
ney not so long as that 
required to visit any for¬ 
eign land, and one which 
can be made in absolute 
comfort. 

Thus in visiting the 
Grand Caflon of the Col¬ 
orado there b choice of 
two transcontinental 
trains the Like of which 
has yet to be found any¬ 
where else in the world. 

Without danger of sea¬ 
sickness. without the 
terror* of war or famine 
or pestilence, and at an astonishingly small cost, the 
American citizen can be set down at the gate of the Grand 
Carton after a journey that has not been a hardship but 
a delight. Our train had a chef, a stenographer, a barber, 
a valet, a manicure—and an official chaperon, the latter 
paid by the company to take care of unescorted ladies! 
It bad comfort, room, privacy, a place to eat and a place 
to sleep. Europe never had such a train on wheel*. 

And traditions—history? You do not need to go to 
Europe for such things. You could lie awake at night and 
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look out over th* wheat fields of Kansas hearing the 
greatest crop ever known In the history'of that state, a 
crop groat when th* need of th* world was great—and so* 
passing In the moonlight over the w heat, knee-deep as they 
rode, th* steel-dad band of Coronado's soldier*, dead and 
gone years ago. 

It b no special credit to tho Government at Washington 
that one may thus comfortably reach and enjoy the world’s 
greatest wonder. That it b accessible and comfortable 
to-day b not due to government enterprise but to American 
commercialism. The Grand Carton, aa it offers itself to the 

average tourist, was dis¬ 
covered and b now made 
available and onjoyalde 
by reason of two agen¬ 
cies a great frontier 
railroad and a great 
frontier catering com¬ 
pany; and they repre¬ 
sent pretty much th* 
Law and the Prophets In 
its practical administra¬ 
tion. 

Tim* was when this 
railroad’s hotel service 
was the greatest matri¬ 
monial agency* of all the 
Wat. 1 1 imported wait¬ 
resses patiently, labori¬ 
ously and rapidly, only 
to have them married 
off and absorbed in the 
growing Wee-tern lands. 
Ten thousand happy 
homo, first families of 
I Who BeUaoe Thnt the Kansas, were founded 

Colorado thus. Mayhap the good 
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work still goes on; but surely at the Carton you can rit in 
a comfortable dining room and have an Imperial Valley 
cantaloupe gently and efficiently placed before you, and 
meantime look out over one of the world's most wonderful 
spectacles. It costs money and genius to furnish canta¬ 
loup)**. girls and sunsets in combination under conditions 
so difficult. The Government has never attempted it- 
To some extent we shall always be obliged to rely on the 
transcontinental railroads to develop and maintain our 
national parks; and part of the problem will always be 
to giv* each corporation its proper place 
in the picture, and no more. 

As for th* Grand Carton, the vbit to 
it is a revelation for the most hardened 
traveler in the world. It b the one 
thing that poases all expectation* and 
for«'<s any traveler to forget all lib 
earlier experience*. 

"Awfully Cute" 

T rIE conventions of the world fall like 
a loose garment from the shoulder* 
of th* visitor. It may be day* before he 
recalls that he hus forgotten to dress 
for dinner. Gradually h* realizes thut 
there is no ragtime music to ruin his 
comfort at table and he thanks God 
for that. There b ivo tango or turkey 
trot by night—and ho thanks God for 
that. Surely there b u poet, u man with 
imagination, in tho manager's chair. 
Continually, silently, it ta suggested that 
the music of the spheres b far better 
than all the lascivious pleasing* of the 
union-hour* lute. 

There is nothing like the Grand Carton in all the world 
for subduing human egotbm. The hotel manager tells you 
he never hears a kick—never a grouch; and few otheT 
hotel managers can nay os much. "The Caflon takes all 
that out of them/’he says. It carries no elation. Silence is 
its best and its usual tribute. It b imposdble to withhold 
from it awe, reverence, at first a feeling of dread and terror, 
and then of solemnity and reverence. The attitude of the 
Caflon itself b one of absolute indifference to all thing* 
human. You cannot make friends with it. It dots not 
know a jest. There, indeed, you see royalty. Y’ondcr is 
our crown. 

All the painter* and all the writer* of the world to whom 
the opportunity has come have endeavored to take an 
artbtic fall out of the Grand Caflon. and have fniled. If 
you have not written an appreciation of the Grand Carton 
you cannot lx* received into th* selectest circle* of Amer¬ 
ican literature. The Carton still seems untroubled, though 
its walls are littered with dtijccUi membra of parts of 
speech—jagged and fractured adjectives; exclamation 
points by the liberal peck. Try St if you like ur.d get a 
reputation. 

All description of the Grand Canon b the merest piffle — 
as inadequate as the dinner-table talk you may hear. One 
lady with glaums* thought the Carton very “meticulous"; 
and another found it “awfully cute"—as good a descrip¬ 
tion as roost. But I sat for some time on the same bench 
with a solid citizen, who looked out over the mighty scene 
for a long time in silence. At last lie knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe an the arm of th* scat. 

“She’s got Ihe punch!” said he, sighing. I am not sure 
but that b the best comment I ever heard regarding the 
Carton. 

Nothing much really has happened in the Carton for 
wme years; yet geologists call the great earth-rent rela¬ 
tively young—not more than twenty-weven million years 
of age. Out in California once on a time, according to the 
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story, a landslide carried away the wsifinncc of a certain 
citizen of Italian extraction. He meat to a lawyer for 
redress, but was told he had no remedy—that his bouse had 
been carried away simply by the force of gravity, 

14 Gravity!" said the Irate sufferer. “He take-a my 
house away? Then I sue that fellow Gravity—I show 
heem something 1" 

Commonly it is thought that th* Cafion in some occult 
fashion was carved by gravity, or water, or erosion—or 
something of the sort. Geologists say otherwise. Sir James 
Murray, one of the moat famous scientists mho have vis¬ 
ited the Caftan, figure* that this was once a vast plateau, 
fifty hy one hundred and fifty miles, itself the bottom of a 
sea from seven to nine thousand feet above what is our sea 
level to-day, yet acting as a sort of dam to the great inland 
eea that covered what is now Utah, Colorado, and so on. 

Now came a series of volcanic eruptions and slow uplifts 
under this plateau. You can see the evidence of this forty 
or fifty milt* on each side of the Gabon's course in extinct 
volcanic peaks, none of which is near the Caftan proper. 
Thb slow uplift stretched the earth's surface, and under 
the strain at Inst it slipped apart unevenly, the north sidp 
being from seven to fifteen hundred fe*t higher than the 
south side. 

Now through this fissure ran the pent-up Inland waters. 
Thus the Colorado River was made, thus l^owrr Califor¬ 
nia was built up, and thus the Imperial Valley; so that we 
got both Caftan and cantaloupe. Water and weather began 
to elaborate the great plan of Nature, who blocked out the 
Caftan by ripping open a chasm clear across the ancient 
sea level, leaving fishbones four thousand feet above the 
river. 

The rim of the Gabon does not slope toward the Gabon 
but away from it, the water running back from the rim and 
not into the Caftan. Bright Angel Creek and Indian Creek, 
which are living streams, both rise within the Gabon walls 
and do not drain front without. 

The only approach to the Caftan to-day is from the south 
side, but the north side is in many ways more interesting. 
The south rim. for reasons that may be read in the forego¬ 
ing crude geological description, is dry. The hotel is obliged 
to haul all its water u hundred and fifty-five mites, and to 
filter it, heat and ice it, and pump it- mere details to the 
puhlic. yet meaning problems. 

The Grand Gabon reserve, or national monument, is 
only three miles by forty ulong the brink, and the public 
sees only a small fraction of that. Some day we shall have 
u Grand Caftan Notional Park, fifty by one hundred and 
fifty miles in extent, every mile of it full of grandeur and 
wonder. The region in which it will lie is less known to-day 
than any port of Africa. Scarcely twenty miles of the 
Cafion may l*i said to be used by the average tourist 
to-day—half of that is more usually the case—yet the 
Grand Gabon itself is over a- hundred and fifty miles long, 
and it has side cations almost as wonderful. 

Motoring Across the Painted Desert 

T HE official photographers come back and fay that the 
color effects in some of these—for instance, Cataract 
Cafion - are not equaled by any of the better-known por¬ 
tions of the Grand Cation itself. 

You can travel now. if you like, at fifty miles an hour by 
auto aerow the Painted Desert. There ought to be a hun¬ 
dred and fifty mild more of automobile rond on that side 
of the Cafion. It would develop a region with which tour¬ 
ists are not in the least acquainted. Not even Major 
Powell, giant of exploration, saw it all; nor the lesser 
though hardy adventurers who have followed him. 

Perhaps chief among these latter may be called the Kolb 
boys, of the Bright Angel Trail, who not only have made 
the full run of the Colorado River from Green River, 
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Wyoming, to Needles, California—a drop of six thousand 
feet, including over three hundred bad rapids—but also 
have pulled off many daring explorations in the side 
caftans. Cataract Creek, the Little Colorado, and so on, 
and have made all sorts of photographs in all sorts of places. 
In this risky work the brothers have saved each the other's 
life so often they have lust the count, and it rather bores 
them to save each other's life, or lives, any more. It is a 
poor day when Ellsworth does not save the life of Emery, 
or Emery save the life of Ellsworth. They woke up in the 
morning and yawn before they get out of bed. “Well, 
whose turn is it to-day?" one asks the other; and it goes 
hard if there is not some life-saving done before breakfast. 

Once Emery Kolb ran down the Bright Angel Trail to 
the river, climbed up the wall of the inner gorge, ran along 
it some distance, and climbed down again—all in about 
fifty-five minutes merely to save the life of Ellsworth, 
who once more had gone astray and hung his boat up on a 
rock in midstream, subsequently losing his boat and remain¬ 
ing on tbe rock himself. The boys are modest about these 
risks, however, and perhaps they have done enough now to 
leave the partnership unbroken in the future. 

Seeing the sun rise on Mont Blanc is a foshionahl* 
thing to do. How about the sunrise from Desert View. at 
tbe brink of the Grand Cafion? Why do we not have a 
resort there, and why are there not available automobile 
roads there, so that the public may enjoy the unapproach¬ 
able atmospheric effects of that extraordinary' region? As 
yet but few get even thus far out of the restricted and 
stereotyped grooves of travel. 


It is true, state and county appropriations arc slowly 
extending the road on the southern rim, but there ought to 
be a road on each aide of the Grand Cafion. Can little 
Italy build better roads at Sorrento and Amalfi than 
our own engineers? Biskra, Mont Blanc, the Alps, the 
Desert—the best of all the world'a great landscape* — they 
do not compare with what lies in this far southwestern 
region of our own, of which we know little even now. 

Who first thought of setting aside the Grand Cafion for 
tbe general use of the public? That IB difficult to tell- The 
first definite step in that direction was taken by Chari** 
A. Brant, a hotelkeeper, a man of genius, a lover of beauty, 
and a poet. He did not like to see tbe destruction of game 
in that part of the world- already opened by a keen- 
scented railroad—and appealed to President Rousevelt to 
set apart a large district there as a game refuge—inside 
the forest reserve thut already existed. That was done on 
June 29,190fi. Two year* later June II, 1908 — the refuge 
was erected into a national monument. When President 
Roosevelt visited the Cafion he Raid to Mr. Brant: “ Well, 
we got her.didn't we?” And the bird-loving hotelkcepi-r 
was happy. 

The story of the Caftan's earlier human occupancy is a 
curious and interesting one. which you cannot find in any 
of the guidebooks. Exploration here went on as it did all 
through the wilderness world. There was water below, 
ar.d the gumc of the desert knew it and got down to it. 
First came the deer and the antelope, zigzagging up and 
down, round projecting shoulders und buttes, and getting 
down after some fashion. Then the Indiana followed the 
game trails, os they have all through the Sierras and all 
through the Rockies as you yourself often have seen in 
the high passes if you are a hunter in the mountain regions. 

Breaking Out Bright Angel Trail 

AFTER the Indians came the cowmen, looking for water; 
xa. then miners; than tourists; and then the railroud. 
scenting tourist money. It was this latter factor that led 
to the development of the Cafion so far ns it has yet been 
developed. Ljttle was done until long after PoweU'a thrill¬ 
ing story of tbe voyage through the Cafion w as made public. 
It was a wilderness; and thn general public cannot use* a 
raw wilderness very much. 

There is an ancient frontiersman yet to be seen about 
tbe Cafion—old Cap Hance, who claims that he did the 
first work ever done on a Cafion trail, some twenty-eight 
yearn ago. Hance and his companion. Bill Ashurst, pros¬ 
pected along tbe Itaor or plateau of the Cafion proper, and 
Hance came up to the rim on what is now the Bright Angel 
Trail. He aaw* fool prints In that trail then; for, though it 
w os not yet developed, it had long been known. 

The first cowmen took down about sixty-five head of 
cattle at or near that point, it being their intention to 
winter them far below, where tbe temperature is thirty 
degrees warmer than it is on the rim, and where water 
and grass were sufficiently abundant. Undoubtedly these 
cowmen used a trail partly developed by the Indiana, lead¬ 
ing dow-n to what is known as the Indian Gardens, one of 
the stopping points on the Bright Angel Trail of to-day; 
but the Indians never got horses down that trail, and per¬ 
haps not even burros, until white miners made the trail 
leasable by blasting and leveling - as they did every one of 
tbe trails that later were used hy tourists. 

At different places over one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles, however, Indians did live an tbe floor of the 
Cafion, where they found grass and water. The Huva- 
8 u pais have a village now fifty miles west of the railroad 
entrance point; and others of the Supais lived near the 
Indian Gardens water hole, free from molestation and able 
to get on in comfort. Big Jim, a Supai of to-day, alleges 

\ Continued «n Page 40.' 
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XXVII 

V IOLET glanced at her watch with an ex- 
elnmuticin of dismayed annoyance. She 
leaned appeuliugly toward the croupier. 

* * Bu t one coup more, monsieur." she pleudcd. 

"Indeed your dock is fast." 

The croupier shook hb head. He was a man 
of gallantry, so far as hb profession permitted, 
and he waa a great admirer of the beautiful 
Englishwoman; but the rule* were strict. 

"Madam," he pointed out, M U b already 
five minutes past eight. It b absolutely 
prohibited that we start another coup after 
eight o'clock. If madam will return at ten 
o'clock the good fortune will without doubt 
be hern." 

She looked up at Draconmeyer, who was 
standing at her dhow. 

44 Did you ever know anything more hate¬ 
fully provoking! ” she complained. " For two 
hours the luck has been dead against me. 

But for a few of my carrfs turning up I don’t 
know what would have happened. And now 
at last my numbers arrive. I win rn pUin and 
with all the carri* and chcniwx. Thb time it 
was twenty-seven. I win two carrfM and I 
move to twenty, and he will not go on." 

"It is the rule." Draconmeyer reminded 
her. 44 It is bad fortune though. I have been 
wutching the run of the table. Things have 
been coming more your way all the time. I 
think that the end of your ill luck has arrived. 

Tell nve, are you hungry?” 

"Not in the least." she answered pettishly. 

44 1 hate the very thought of dinner." 

" Then why do we not go on to the Casino?" 
Diuconmeyer suggcsunl. "We can have a 
sandwich and a glass of wine there and you 
can continue your vein." 

She rose to her feet with alacrity. Her face 
was learning. 

"My friend," she exclaimed, "you are in¬ 
spired! It is a brilliant idea. 1 know that It 
w ill bring me fortune. To the Cercle Priv£. by 
ull means! 1 am so glad that you are one of 
those men who are not dependent upon dinner. 

13ut what about Linda?" 

41 She b not expecting me, as it happens," 
Draconmeyer lied smoothly. "1 told her that 
I might be dining at the Villa Mimoaa. I have 
to be there later on." 

Violet gathered up her money, stuffed it into her gold 
bag and hurried off for her cloak. She reappeared in a few 
mnrnent* and smiled very graciously at Draconmeyer. 

41 It is quite a wonderful idea of yours, this," she declared. 
"I am looking forward immensely to my next few coups. 
1 feel in a winning vein. Very soon,” she added aa they 
Hepped out on to the pavement and she gathered up her 
skirt*—"very soon I am quite sure that I shall be asking 
you for my checks back again." 

He laughed as though she had been a child speaking of 
playthings. 

"I am not sure that I shall wish you luck," he said. "I 
think that I like to fed that you are a little, just a very 
little, in my debt. Do you think that I should be a severe 
creditor?" 

Something in hb voice disturbed her vaguely, but she 
brushed this feeling aside. Of course he admired her, but 
then every woman must have admirers. It remained for 
her to be clever enough to keep him at arm’s length. She 
had no fear for herself. 

" 1 haven't thought about the matter at all." she answered 
carelessly; "but to me all creditors would ho the samp, 
whether they were kind or unkind. 1 hate the feeling of 
owing anything." 

41 It is a qu«tlon," he observed, " how far or-e can be said 
to owe anything to those who are really friends—a husband, 
fur instance. One can't keep a ledger account with him." 

44 A husband b a different matter altogether," she 
inserted coldly. "Now I wonder whether we shall find my 
favorite table full. Anyhow, I am going to play at the one 
nearest the entrance on the right-hand aide. There is a 
little croupier there whom I like." 

They passed up through the entrance and across the 
floor of the first suits of room* to the CerHe Priv£, Violet 
looked eagerly toward the table of which she had spoken. 
To her joy there was plenty of room. 

44 My favorite seat is empty!" ahe exclaimed. 44 1 know 
that I am going to be lucky." 

44 1 think that 1 myself shall play for a change," Dracon- 
roeyer announced, producing a great roll of note*. 

"Whenever you feel that you would like to go down and 
have something, don’t mind me, will you?" she begged. 


"You can coma back and talk to me at any time. I am 
not in the least hungry yet." 

44 Very well," he agreed. " Good luck to you!" 

They played at opposite aide* of the table. For an hour 
she won and he lost. Once she called him over to her side. 

“I scarcely dare to tell you," she whispered, her eyes 
gleaming, "but I have won back the first thousand pounds. 
I shall give it to you to-night. Here, take it now." 

He shook hb bead and waved the money away. 

44 1 haven't the checks u ith me," ho protested. " Besides, 
St b bad luck to part with any of your winnings while you 
are still playing.” 

He watched her for a minute or two. She still won. 

44 Take my advice," he said earnestly, "and play higher. 
You have had a most unusual run of bad luck. The tide 
has turned. Make the most of it. I have lost ten thousand 
francs. 1 am going to have a try on your side of the 
table." 

He found a vacant chair a few places lower down and 
commenced playing in maximum*. From the moment of 
hb arrival he began to win and simultaneously Violet 
began to loac. Her good fortune deserted her absolutely 
and for the first time she showed signs of losing her self- 
control. She gave vent to little exclamations of disgust as 
stake after stake was swept away. Her eyes were much too 
bright; there was a spot of color in her cheeks. She spoke 
angrily to a croupier who delayed handing her some change. 
Draconmeyer, although he knew perfectly well what was 
happening, never seemed to glance in her direction. He 
played with absolute reckJnBneis for half an hour. When 
at lust he rose from his seat and rejoined her hb hands 
were full of note*. He smiled ever so faintly as he saw the 
covetous gleam in her eye*. 

"I've lost nearly everything!" she gasped. "Leave off 
playing, please, for a little time. You've changed my luck." 

He obeyed, standing behind her chair. Three more coups 
she played and lost. Then she thrust her hand into her bag 
and drew it out empty. She was suddenly pale. 

44 1 have lost my last louis," she declared. 44 1 don't 
understand it- It seemed as though I must win here." 

44 So you will in time," he assured her confidently. " How 
much will you have—ten thousand francs or twenty?" 


She shrank hark, hut the sight of the notes 
in his hand fascinated her. She glanced up at 
him. His pallor wua unchanged; there was no 
sign of exultation in hb face. Only hb eyes 
seemed a little brighter than usual beneath hb 
gold-rimmed spectacle**. 

" No. give me ten." she said. 

She took them from hb hand and changed 
them quickly into plaques. Her first coup was 
partially successful. He leaned closer over hor. 

'* Remember, 44 he pointed out, 41 that you 
need to win only once in a dozen time* and 
you do well. Don't be in such a hurry.” 

"Of course." she murmured. "Of counw*. 
One forgets that. It b all a matter of capital. 4 ' 

He stroUtMi away to another table. When he 
came hack she was sitting idly in her place, 
restleus and exdtcd but stUl full of confidence. 

"I nin a little to the good," ahe told him, 
"but I have left off far a few minutes. The 
very low numbers are turning up and they are 
of no use to me." 

"Come and have that sandwichhe bogged. 
44 You really ought to take something." 

44 The place shall be kept for madam," the 
croupier whispered. "I shall be here for 
another two hours." 

She nodded and rose. They made their way 
out of the rooms and down into the restaurant 
on the ground floor. They found a little table 
near the wall and he ordered some sandwiches 
and champagne. While they waited she 
counted up her money, making calculations 
on a slip of paper. Draconmeyer leaned buck 
in Ilia chair watelling her. His back was toward 
the door and they were sitting at the ond table. 
He permitted himself the luxury of looking at 
her almost greedily; of dropping for a few 
momenta the mask he placed always upon hia 
features in her presence. 

In hb way the man was an artist, a great 
collector of pictures and bronzes, a real lover 
and seeker after perfection. Yet the man's 
personality dashed often with his artistic pre¬ 
tension*. He scarcely aver found himself 
among his belongings without realizing the 
existence of a curious fooling wholly removed 
from the pure artistic pleasure of their con¬ 
templation. It was the sense of ownership that 
thrilled him. Something of the same sensstion 
was upon him now. She was the sort of woman he had 
craved always— slim, elegant, and. what to him counted 
for so much, she wus modish, reflecting in her presence, 
her dress and carriage, her speech even, the best type of the 
prevailing fashion. She cxdted comment wherever she 
appeared. People, he knew very wall, even now were 
envying him his companion. And beneath it ail she. the 
woman, was there. All hb life he had fought for the big 
things—political power, immense wealth, the confidence of 
hb great master. All these had come to him easily. And 
yet at this moment they seemed to him mere baubles. 

She looked up at last and there was a slight frown upon 
her forehead. 

44 1 am still a little down, starting from where I hud the 
ten thousand francs,' 4 she sighed. 44 1 thought- 44 

She stopped short. There was a curious change in her 
face. Her eyes were fixed upon some person approaching. 
Draconmeyer turned quickly in his chair. Almost as he 
did so Hunterleys paused before their table. Violet looked 
up at him with quivering lips. For a moment it seemed ns 
though she were stepping out of her sordid surroundings. 

"Henry!" she exclaimed. "Did you come to look for 
me? Did you know that we were here?" 

44 IIow should 1? " he answered calmly. 44 1 was strolling 
round with David Briston. We are at the Opera." 

"At the Opera?" she repeated. 

"My little prot£g6e, Felicia Roche, is singing," he went 
on, "in Alda. If she do« ns well in the next act os she hus 
done in thb one her future is made." 

He was on the point of adding the news of Felicia's 
engagement to the young man who had momentarily 
deserted him. Some evil chance changed hb intention. 

"Why do you call her your little prot^gte?" she 
demanded. 

"It isn't quite correct, is it?" he answered a little 
absently. ‘‘There are three or four of us who are doing 
what me can to look after her. Her father was a prominent 
member of the Wigwam Club. The girl won the musical 
scholarship we have there. She has more than repaid ua 
far our trouble. I am glad to say." 

“ I have no doubt that she has,” Violet replied, lifting 
her eye*. 
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There vaa » moment's silence. The significance of her 
words was entirely lout upon Hunter! eys. 

“Isn't this rather a new departure of yours?” he asked, 
glancing distastefully toward Draconmeyer. “I thought 
that you so much preferred to play at the club/' 

"So I do," she assented. “I was just beginning to win 
when the dub dosed at eight o'clock, and so we came on 
here." 

"Your good fortune continues, I hope?" 

"It varies." she answered hurriedly, "but It will come. 
I am sure. I have been very near a big win more than 
once."' 

He seemed on the point of departure. She leaned a little 
forward. 

"You bad my note, Henry? M 

Her tone was almost beseeching. Draconmeyer, who 
was listening with stony face, shivered imperceptibly. 

"Thank you, yes," Hunterteys replied, frowning slightly. 
" I nm sorry, but I am not at liberty to do what you suggest 
just at present. I wish you good fortune." 

He tamed round and walked hark to the other end of 
the room, where Briston was standing at the bar. She 
looked after him for a moment as though she failed to 
understand his words. Then her face hardened. Drscon- 
meyer leaned toward her. 

"Shall we go?" he suggested. 

She rose with alacrity. Side by side they strolled through 
the room tow ard the Cexcle Priv$. 

"I nm sorry," Druconmeyer said regretfully, "but I am 
forced to leave you now. I will take you back to your 
place and after that I must go to the hotel and change. I 
have u reception to attend. 1 wbh you would take the rest 
of my winnings and see what you can do with them." 

She shook her head vigorously. 

"No. thank you!" she drclurrd. " I haw enough.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

*' I have twenty-five thousand francs here in my pocket." 
he continued, " beside* some smaller change. I don't think 
it is quite fair to leave so much money about in one’s room 
or to carry it out into the country. Keep it for me. You 
won't need to play with It—I can see that your luck b In: 
but it always gives one confidence to feel that one has a 
reserv e stock, something to fall back upon if necewary.” 

lie drew the notes from hb pocket and held them toward 
her. Her eye* were fixed upon them covetously. The 
thought of all that money actually In her possession was 
wildly exhilarating. 

" 1 will take care of them for you, If you like," she said. 
"I shall not play with them though. I owe you quite 
enough already and my losing days are over.” 

He stuffed the nota coreleuily into her bag. 

"Twenty-five thousundfrancs,” he cold her. "Remember 
my advice. If the luck stays with you stake maximum*. 
Co for the big things.” 

She looked at him curiously as she dotted lier gold bag 
with a snap. 

"After all," she declared with a little laugh, "I am not 
sure that you are not the greater gambler of the two to 
trust me with all this money I" 

XX VI i I 

W ITH feet that wmH to touch nothing more sub¬ 
stantial than air, her eyes brilliant, a wonderful color 
in ber cheeks. Violet posted through the heavy, dingy 
rooms and out 
through the motley 
crowd into the por¬ 
tico of the Casino. 

She was right! She 
knew that she had 
been right! How- 
wise she had been 
to borrow that 
money from Mr. 

Drnconmoyer in¬ 
stead of sitting 
down and confess¬ 
ing herself van¬ 
quished! The lust 
few hours had been 
hours of ecstatic 
happiness. With 
calm confidence she 
had sat in her place 
and watched her 
numbers coming up 
w ith marvelous per¬ 
sistence, It was the 
most wonderful 
thing in the world, 
thb. She had had 
no time to count her 
winnings, but at 
least she knew that 
she could pay back 
every penny she 
owed. Her little 
gold satchel was 


stuffed with notes and plaques. She fdt suddenly younger, 
curiously light-hearted: hungry, too. and thirsty. She was, 
in short, experiencing almost a delirium of pleasure. And 
just then, on the steps of the Casino, she come face to face 
with her husband. 

"Henry!” she called out. "Henry*” 

He turned abruptly round. He was looking troubled 
and in his hand were the fragments of a crushed-up note. 

"Come across to the hotel with me," she begged, for- 
gptful of everything except her own immense relief. " Come 
and help me count. I have been winning. I have won 
back everything." 

He accepted the information with only a polite show of 
interest. After all, as she reflected afterword, be had no 
idea upon what scale she had b**n gambling. 

"1 am delighted to hear it.” he answered. "I’ll see you 
arrnfli the rood, if I may, but I have only a few minutes 10 
spare. I have an appointment." 

She was acutely disappointed: unreasonably, furiously 
angry. 

"An appointment!” she exclaimed. "At half past 
eleven o’clock at night! Are you waiting for Felicia 
Roche?” 

"Is there any reason why I should not?" be asked her 
gravely. 

She bit ber lips hard. They were crossing the road now. 
After all it was only a few months since she had bidden him 
go his own way and leave ber to regulate ber own friend¬ 
ships. 

“No reason at all," she admitted, "only I cannot see 
why you choose to ad vertise yourself with an opera singer — 
you, an ambitious politician who movtw with hia head in 
tbc clouds and to whom women are no more than a pastime. 
Why have you waited all the** years to commence a flirta¬ 
tion under my very nose? " 

He looked at her sternly. 

"I think that you are a little excited. Violet." lie said. 
" You surely don't realize w hat you are saying." 

"Excited! Tell me once more—you got my note, the 
one I wrote this evening?" 

"Certainly." 

His brief reply was convincing. She remembered the 
few impulsive lines she had written from her heart in that 
moment of glad relief. There was no sign In his face that 
he had been touched. Even at that moment be had drawn 
out his watch and was looking at it. 

" Thank you for bringing me here," she said os they stood 
upon the steps of the hotel. " Don’t let me keep you.” 

"After all," be decided, "1 think that 1 shall go up to 
my room for a minute. Good night!" 

She looked after him, a little amazed. She was conscious 
of a feeling of slow anger. His aloofness repelled her, was 
utterly inexplicable. For once it was she who was being 
hoiily treated. Her moment of exhilaration had passed. 
She sat down in the lounge; her satchel, filled with 
thousand-franc notes, lay upon her lap unheeded. She sat 
there thinking, seeing nothing of the crowds of fashionably 
dressed women and men posing in and out of the hotel; of 
the gayly lighted square outside, the cool green of the gar¬ 
dens, the caf 6 opposite, the brilliantly lighted Casino. She 
was back again for a moment in England. The strain of all 
this life, whipped into an artificial froth of pleasure by the 
constant excitement of the one accepted vice of the world, 
hud suddenly loot its hold upon her. The inevitable ques¬ 
tion had presented itself. She was counting 
value* and realizing. 

When at lost she rose wearily to her feet 
Hunterieys was passing through the hall of the 
hotel on his way out. She looked at him with 
aching heart, but she made no effort to stop 
him. He had changed hb clothes for a dark 
suit and he was obo wearing a long traveling 
coat and a tweed cup. She watched him 
wistfully until he had disappeared. Then she 
turned away, summoned the lift and went up 
to her rooms. She rang at once for her maid. 
She would t*k» a bath, she decided, and go to 
bed early. In the momingxhc would see Henry 
once more. Deep in her heart there sliLl lin¬ 
gered some faint shadow of douht as to Draron- 
meyer and hb attitude toward her. It was 
scarcely possible that he could have interfered 

in any way, and yet- She would talk to 

her husband face to face; she would tell him 
the things thut were in her heart. 

She rang the bell for the second time. Only 
Uie/mai dr ekambrr answered the summons. 
Madame’smaid was not to be found. Madame 
had not once retired so.curly. It was po&dble 
that Susanne had gone out. Could the frm mr 
de rhambre be of any service? Violet looked at 
her and hesitated. The woman was clumsy fin¬ 
gered and none too tidy. Violet sJiook her head 
and sent her away. For a moment she thought 
of undressing unasabted. Then instead she 
opened her satchel and counted the noteL Her 
breath came more quickly as *he looked at the 
shower of gold and counted the many oblong 
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stripe of paper with their magic lettering. At last she had it 
ail In heaps. There were the twenty-five thousand francs he 
had left with her, and the seventy-five thousand franc* she 
had borrowed from him. Then toward her own los«« there 
was another thousand francs, and a matter of five hundred 
francs in gold. And all this success, her wonderful recovery, 
had been done so easily! It wus just bemuse she had hud 
the pluck to go on, because she had followed her vein. 

She looked at the money and walked to the window. 
Somewhere a band was playing in the distance. Little 
partuw of men and women In evening dress were strolling 
by on their way to the club. A woman was laughing os 
she dung to ber escort on the opposite side of the road, by 
the gardens. Across at the Cate do Paris thn people were 
going in to supper. The spirit of enjoyment seemed to be 
in the air—the light-hearted, fascinating, devil may-care 
atmosphere she knew so well. Violet looked back into the 
Iwdroom and she no longer had the impulse to sleep. Her 
face had hardened a little. Every one was so happy and 
■he was so lonely. She stuffed the notes and gold back 
into her bag, looked at her hat in the glow, and touched 
her face for a moment with a powder-puff. Then she left 
the room, rang for the lift and descended. 

" 1 shall be at the club for an hour or so in case 1 am 
wanted," she told the conrirryr os she passed out. 

Hunterlcys, on leaving the hotel, walked rapidly across 
the square and found David waiting for him. 

" Felicia will be late," the latter explained. "She has to 
get all that beastly black stuff off her face. She b horribly 
nervous about Sidney and she doesn't want you to wait. 
I think perhaps she is right too. She told me to toll you 
that Monsieur Lafont himself came to her room after the 
curtain had gone down and congratulated her. She is 
almost hysterical between happiness and anxiety about 
Sidney. Where's your man?” 

"I asked him to wait a little higher up," Himterlrys 
replied. "There he b." 

They walked a few steps up the hill and found Richard 
Lane on the lookout for them in hb car. The long gray 
racer seemed almost like some submarine monster, with its 
flaring headlights and torpedo-shaped body that scarcely 
cleared the ground. 

" Ready for orders, air,” the young man announced, 
touching hb cap. 

“ Is there room for three of us in case of an emergency? " 
Hunterlry* asked. 

"The third man has to sit on the floor," Richard pointed 
out, "but it isn't so uncomfortahle as it looks.” 

HunterleyB clambered In and took the vacant ptaep. 
David Briston lingered by a little wistfully. 

” I feel like rather a quitter," he grumbled. " I don’t sec 
why I shouldn’t come alon^." 

Hunterleys shook hb head. 

"There bn't tbc slightest nwd for it," he declared firmly. 
"You go back and look after Felicia. Tell her we'll get 
Sidney out of thb all right. Now get away with you. Lane," 

"Where to?” 

“To the Villa Mimosa!" 

Richard whistled as be thrust In hb clutch. 

"So that's the gamc.b it? " he murmured os they glided off. 

Hunterleys leaned toward him. 
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“Lane,” he aaid, “don't forget that I w*m«l you there 
might 1»c a little trouble about to-night. If you feel the 
slightest hesitation about involving yourself —” 

Richard interrupted him. “Whatever trouble you’re 
ready to face, I’m all for it too/’ he said. M Darned queer 
thing that we uhould be going to the Villa Mimosa though! 
I am not exactly n popular person with Mr. Grex, K think.” 

Hunterleys smiled. 

“ I saw your sister this afternoon,” he remarked. " You 
are rather a wonderful young man.” 

•• I knew it was all up with me,” Richard replied simply, 
"when I first saw that girl. Now look here, Hunterleys, 
wc are almost there. Tdl row exactly what it m you want 
me to do?” 

" I want you,” Hunterley* explained, “to risk a smash. 
If you don’t mind. I want you to run up to the boundaries 
of tho villa gardens, head your car back for Monte Carlo, 
and while you are waiting there turn out all your lights.” 

" That’s easy enough,” Richard assented. ” I'll turn out 
the searchlight altogether, and my others are electric and 
worked by a button. Ih this an elopement act or what?” 

"There’s a meeting going on in that villa,” Hunterleys 
told him, “ between prominent politicians of three coun¬ 
tries. You don’t havo to bother much about secret service 
over in the States, although there's more goee on than you 
know of in that direction. But over here we have to make 
regular use of secret-service men—spies, if you like to call 
them no. The meeting to-night is inimical to Kngland. It 
is part of a conspiracy against which I am working. Sid¬ 
ney Roche—Felicia Roche’s brother—who lives here as a 
newspaper correspondent, » in reality one of our be*t 
necret-aervicc men. He is taking terrible 
chances to-night to learn a little more about 
the plans the*# fellow* are discussing. We are 
hero in case he needs our help to get away. 

We’ve cleared the shrubs away close to the 
spot at which I am going to ask you to wait 
and have taken the spike* off the fence. 

There’s just a chance that if he’s hard p rt — r d 
for It and head* this way they may think that 
they havo him in a trap and take it quietly. 

That Is to say. they may wait to capture him 
instead of shooting.” 

"Say, you don’t mean this seriously?” 

Richard exclaimed. “They surely can’t do 
more than arrest him as a tresjwuwcr or some¬ 
thing of that sort?” 

Hunter ley* laughed grimly. 

“'These men wouldn’t stick at much,” he 
told hi* companion. ” They’re hand in glove 
with the authorities here. Anything they did 
would he hushed up in the name of the law. 

Such things are never allowed to come out. 

It doesn't do anyone any good to have them 
goeaiped about. If these people caught 
Sidney and shot him we should never make a 
protest. 

” This business is all part of the game, you 
know. Now that is the spot I want you to 
stop at—exactly w here the mimosa tree lean* 
over tho path. But flret of all I’d turn out 
your Headlight.” 

They slowed down and stopped. Richard 
extinguished the acetylene lamp and mounted 
again to his plaro. Then he swung the car 
ruund and crawled back upon the reverse 
until Ho reached tho spot to which Hunterleys 
had pointed. 

"You're a good fellow, Richard.” Hunter- 
leys said softly. " We may have to wait an 
hour ot two and it may be that nothing will 
happen; but It's giving the follow a chance, 
and it gives him confidence, too, to know that 
friend* are at hand.” 

*T’m in the game for all it’s worth any¬ 
way,” Lane declared heartily. 

He touched a button and the light* faded away. The 
two men aat in silence, both turned a little in their seats 
toward the villa. 

XXIX 

HE minute* glided by as the two men sat together in 
the perfumed, shadowy darkness. From th#ir foot tho 
glittering canopy of light* swept upward to the mountain 
sid<«, even to the stars; but a chain of slowly drifting black 
clouds hung down in front of the moon, and until their 
eyes became accustomed to the surroundings it seemed to 
both of them a* though they were sitting in a very pit of 
darknra*. 

“It 1* possible," Hunterleys whispered after some time, 
“that wo may have to wait for another hour yet.” 

Richard was suddenly ten*e. He sat up and hi* foot 
reached for the self-starter. 

“I don’t think you will," he muttered. "Listen!” 

Almost immediately they were conscious of some com¬ 
motion in the direction of the villa, followed by a shot and 
then a cry. 

“Start the engine.” Hunterleys directed hoarsely, stand¬ 
ing up in hka place. 41 I’m afraid they've got him.” 


There were two more shots, but no further cry. Then 
they heard the sound of excited voices, and immediately 
afterward rapidly approaching footsteps. A man come 
crashing through the shrubbery, but when he reached the 
fence, over which for a moment his white face gleamed, he 
sank down as though powerless to climb. Hunterleys 
leaped to the ground and rushed to the fence. 

“Hold up, Sidney, old fellow,” he called softly. "We’re 
here all right. Hold up for a moment and let me lift you.” 

Roche struggled to his feet. His face was ghastly white; 
the sweat stood out upon his forehead; hb Ups moved but 
no words came. Hunterleys got him by the arms, set his 
teeth and Lifted. The task would have been loo much for 
him, but Richard, springing from the car, came to his help. 
With an effort they hoisted him over the fence. Almost 
as they did so there was the sound of footsteps dashing 
through the shrub* and then a shot, the bullet of which 
tore the bark from the trunk of a tree close at hand. The 
car leaped forward, Sidney supported in Hunterleys’ arms. 
A loud shout from behind brought Richard's foot down 
upon the accelerator. 

•'Stoop low!” he cried to Hunterleys. “Get your legs 
in if you can.” 

A bullet struck the back of the cur and another whistled 
over their heads. Then they dashed round the corner, and 
Richard, turning on the light*, jammed down hiu accel¬ 
erator. 

“Gee whiz, that’s a bloodthirsty crew!” the young man 
exclaimed, hi* eyes fixed upon tho road. ”Is he hurt?” 

Roche was lying back on the seat. Hunterleys was on 
his knee*, holding on to tho framework of the cor. 


"They've got me all right, Hunterleys,” Roche faltered. 
" Listen! Everything went well with me at first. I could 
hear—nearly everything. The Frenchman kept his mouth 
shut tight as wax. Grcx did moat of the talking. Rural* 
sees nothing in the entente —England has nothing to offer 
her. She’d rather keep friendly with Germany. Russia 
want* to move eastward—all Persia—India. Site’s only 
lukewarm anyway about the French alliance as things 
stand at present, and dead off any truck with England. 
There’s talk of Constantinople, and Germany to march 
three army corps through a weak French resistance to 
Calais. They talked of France putting her recruits in th* 
front, taking a slight defeat, making a peace on her own 
account with Alsace and Lorraine restored. She can pay. 
Germany wants-” 

The words died awwy in a little groan. The wounded 
man’s head fell back. Hunterleys passed his arm round 
the limp figure. 

“Take the first turn to tbe right and second to the left, 
Richard,” he directed. "We’ll drive straight to the hos¬ 
pital. I made friends with the English doctor last night. He 
promised to be there till three. 1 paid him a fee on purpose.” 


" First to the right,” Richard muttered, swinging round. 
"Second to tbe left, eh?” 

Hunterleys was bolding his brandy flask to Roche's lips 
as they swung through the white gate* and pulled up out¬ 
side the hospital. The doctor wo* faithful to his promise, 
and Roche, who was now unconscious, was carried in. In 
the hail he was laid upon a stretcher and borne off by two 
attendants. Hunterleys and I aw sat down to wait in 
the hail. After what seemed to them an interminable 
half hour th# doctor reappeared. He came over to them at 
once. 

“Your friend may live." he announced, "but in any case 
be will be unconscious for the next twenty-four hours. 
There is no need for you to stay for tho present or for you 
to fetch tbe young lady you spoke of. If he dies he will die 
unconscious. I can t*U you nothing more until the after¬ 
noon.” 

Hunterley* roac alowly to hi* feet. 

"You'll do everything you can, doctor?” he begged. 
" Money doesn’t count-” 

"Money never count* here,” the doctor replied gravely. 
" Wc shall save him if It is pn—lblt. You've nothing to tell 
me. 1 suppose, as to how he met with his wound.” 

"Nothing.” 

Hunterley* and Richard walked out together into the 
night. The hunk of clouds hud drifted away now and the 
moon was shining. Below them, barely a quarter of a mile 
awuy, they could ace the flare of light* from the Casino. 
Through the open windows of a house on the other *ide of the 
way they could hear a woman laughing hysterically. Some 
one was playing a violin in a cm(4 at the comer of the street. 

'•Richard,” Hunterleys said, "will you see 
me through? I have to get to Cannes u* fast 
as 1 can to send a cable. I daren't send It from 
here, even in code.” 

“I'll drive you to Cannes ILke * abot," 
Richard assented heartily. 

They stopped at the Caf4 de Pari* and left 
the car under the tree*. Both men took a 
drink and Richard filled his pocket with cig¬ 
arettes. Then they reentered the cor, lighted 
up and glided off on the road for Cannes. 
Richard had become more serious. Hi* boy¬ 
ish manner and appearance had temporarily 
gone. He drove with even Usaa than hi* usual 
rccklcMincm. 

"That was a fine fellow,” he remarked 
enthusiastically after a long pause—"that 
fellow Roche!” 

" And we’ve many more like him,” Hunter¬ 
leys declared. “We've men In every part of 
the world doing what seems liko dirty work— 
ill-paid work, too—doing it partly, perhaps, 
because the excitement grows on them and 
they love it; hut always they have to start in 
cold blood. The papers don’t always tell the 
truth, you know. There's many a death in 
foreign cities you read of os a suicide, or os tho 
result of an accident, when it's really the sac¬ 
rifice of a hero for hi* country. It's great work, 
Richard!” 

"Mak«* me feel kind of ashamed," Richard 
muttered. "I've never don* anything but 
play round all my life. Anyway, such things 
don’t come to us in our country. America’s 
too powerful snd too isolated to need help of 
that description. We shouldn't have any use 
for politician* of your class or for secret-service 
men." 

"If you're in earnest,” HunterleyBadvised, 
“you go to Washington ind usk them about 
it some day. The time'* coming, if it hasn’t 
already arrived, when your country will have 
to develop a different clos* of politicians. You 
see, whether she want* it or not, ah* is coming 
into touch, through Asia and South America, 
with European interests, and she'll have to adopt their 
method* more or In*. Poor old Rocha! There was some¬ 
thing more he wanted to say, and if It's what I'v* been 
expecting your country was in it.” 

“I gut-* I'll take Fedurm over for our honeymoon," 
Richard decided softly. " Don’t see why I shouldn't land 
In one of the embassies. In time." 

Hunterley* luughod quietly. 

“My young friend," he said, "aren’t you taking your 
marriage prospect* a little for granted? May I be there 
when you ask Augustus Nicholas Ivan Peter. Grand Duke 
of Vaanirm, Prince of Mclinkoff, cousin of Hi* Imperial 
Majesty the Czar, for the hand of his daughter in marriage 1 ” 

“So that'* it, i* it?” Lane murmured. "Why didn't you 
tell me before?” 

Hunterley* shook hi* head. He gazed steadfastly along 
the road in front of 1dm. 

"It wasn’t to my interest* to have it known too gen- 
erally,” he Bald, "and I am afraid your little low affair 
didn't strike me as being of much importance by the able of 
the other things. But you've earned tbe truth, if it’s any use 
to you.” (Cearinaerf Page S2i 
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War Prophets 

INTELLIGENT men are usually chary about predicting 
•1 what is going to happen farther abend than day after 
to-morrow. Now that thn moat unusual condition of his¬ 
tory has developed, you can hardly turn round without 
brushing against a prophet. The rrason, no doubt, is 
that thin unusual condition giv«* a certain H c bib to the 
imagination. 

Commonly it is extra-hazardous to predict that any¬ 
thing is going to happen next year that will he very differ¬ 
ent from what happened lost year—no extra-hazardous 
that it lays one open to a suspicion of lack of mental bal¬ 
ance. Now that about half of civilized society is trying to 
dwtroy itself, one may feel free to imagine the moat funda¬ 
mental and momentous change*. 

The milder war prophets, for example, forreee England 
or Germany reduced to a third-rutn and impoverished 
Power, who** weight in the world will about equal that of 
Turkey. Darker previsions oee a Europe utterly bank¬ 
rupt, with wholesale repudiation of financial obligations, 
public and private, and a general welter of economic ruin, 
out of which the belligerents can hardly dig themselves 
In two generations. Still gloomier prophecy proclaims a 
collapse of civilization ond a return to the Dark Agee. 

Prophets have always inclined powerfully to the rnont 
pc»im»tic views—that stem* to be a nwult of the deep 
emotional agitation which Inspire* one to prophesy; but 
probably the war will have deddcdly lews profound and 
extensive effects on human society than moat of the prophets 
Imagine. 

Probably after the treatise are signed taxes will be stag¬ 
gering, bankruptcies plentiful; there will be great gap* in 
the European population. But probably, on the whole, 
the world will take up the same work In the same way, 
with nothing different except a heavier burden all round. 

Thus the war will stand as a monstrous futility. And 
that, taking it by and large, b probably the gloomiest 
prophecy of all. 


Everybody's War 

S UPERFICIALLY the war in Europe is a great simpli¬ 
fier of life. It abruptly r eiwu t i millions of men from 
nil responsibility and all doubt. For them there are no 
longer perplexing choices among several powdble linea of 
conduct They do not have to worry about the effect — 
to-morrow or next week or next year—of what they do 
to-day. 

Only one line of conduct is open to them, and that is of 
the simplest pootible pattern. They arc to do whatever the 
lieutenant teW* them to do. Implicit obedience to persons 
with certain insignia on their coatslccves comprise* for 
them the whole problem of existence. They are reduced to 
one dimension. They can act only in one way, and that 
way is chosen for them. 

To many of them, no doubt, thia condition h welcome 
enough. Struggling with one's environment is a harassing 
occupation. The ruthless decree to struggle, and struggle 
intelligently or succumb, i* exactly what maka* life to diffi¬ 
cult. It seems easier to give it all up and just take order* 


from the first person who wears a shoulder strap, or from 
the first Lazy or vicious prompting in our own minds. 

In the United States, for example, a million soldiers 
march into saloons every day—just so many automaton*, 
giving up self-direction, shunting off responsibility and 
taking the first order that comes along. 

Jin Organized Business 

N ORMALLY the trade in securities amount* to several 
hundred million dollars a month, and several hundred 
thousand persona participate In it to some extent during 
a year. The outbreak of war foreshadowed a great rush to 
sell securities and a great demoralization of price*. To pre¬ 
vent that, almost the whole trade in securities wax cut off 
at a atrok* by a few men who were hastily called together 
to deal with the crisis. 

Committee* then fixed arbitrary prices, below which 
stocks and bonds should not be sold. For four months, to 
this writing, dealer* in securities—with a few unimportant 
exceptions—have adhered to the rule* laid down by the 
committee*. 

One roan might want to sell and another might want 
to buy at a price below that arbitrarily fixed. The pro¬ 
posed transaction might be submitted to a committee, 
which would consider it* probable effect on the whole 
security situation, and then appro** or forbid it. Unsanc¬ 
tioned trading was fairly negligible in volume. Broker* 
refused to quote prices so made. Journals that specialise 
in security business refused to print them. 

In England substantially the some condition prevailed. 
It would be difficult to find a more striking case of a great 
trade submitting itself for a lung period to committee* 
that were supposed to bo acting for the best intoreets of 
the trade as a whole. The security trade, uf course, la 
highly organized, centering in exchange* that, in any cir¬ 
cumstance*, are able to act promptly and effectively for 
the whole membership. 

True, thi* organization is a necetwary condition of the 
trade's existence. Without a thorough organization this 
war crisis, for example, would have ruined the trade; but 
businaases in which the need of organization is not so 
pressing might find it useful. 

Ji Lesson They Jill Know 

A T THIS writing little has been beard of Turkish mfli- 
* tary operations. As to the seven other amvie*—Ger¬ 
man. Austrian. French, Ruasdan. Belgian, English and 
Servian- each of them, roan for man, seem* to fight well, 
to be well equipped and ably led. 

For year* each of three bcllignrwnt* has been devoting 
no inconsiderable part of Its beat intelligence to prepara¬ 
tion for war. Germany Invented the biggret gun. and that 
seems to bo the only decided advantage that any one of 
them has scored over any oilier. 

In peaceful respect* there are great inequalitie* among 
these nations. Compare France's total contributions to 
civilisation with Servin'*, or Germany's with Russia*#; 
but when it comes to fighting, one of them can do it sub¬ 
stantially os well as any other, and *hnll bo surprised if 
Turkey, on the field, is not about as effective, in proportion 
to her numerical strength, as any of them. 

The lost twenty yearn of feverish military competition 
In Europe seems to have schooled the whole Continent 
about equally in warfare. 


Making Taxdodgers 

T HEY have just had a brisk little inning at baiting 
Uxdodger* in IUiitofe, where—as bi various other 
state*—that is one of the standard forms of amusement. 
Appropriately enough, they usually take it up at the dose 
of the baseball season. 

Illinois ho* one of the sillkwt revenue systems in the 
Union—which b saying a great deal. It is not enforced. It 
cannot ho enforced. Them is not oven a serious pretense of 
enforcing it Everybody known that. Yet year after year 
tho legislature neglect* to rrptace it by a rational and 
workable system. The owner of bonds or of the stock of 
a corporation organized in another state who pay* thn 
taxes the law prescribe* simply submits his income from 
such a source to contieication. 

This revenue law make* taxdodgers a* certainly as 
though that purpose were declared in the title of the 
act Wo must as*um* the stato want* taxdodging, for it 
deliberately decree* that it shall exist. This statement is 
true of a regrettably large number of other state*. Every 
attempt to tax money and credits, including investments, 
on the same basis as tangible property has been a failure. 

Buying Home Goods 

W E HAVE an interesting pamphlet from the Toronto 
Board of Trade. It states that thousands of Canadian 
workmen are unemployed, while Canadians are buying 
million* of dollars' worth of imported articles that might 
be made at home. “If the people of thia country.'* it adds. 


•‘would buy Canadian-made good* exclusively tho Domin¬ 
ion would be millions of dollars richer and all the workmen 
would be back at work." 

That sound* plausible from the Canadian point of view; 
but the pamphlet given a long list of foreign Vtidll that 
were sold in Canada lost year, and the greater part of those 
article* came from the United States. Obviously ii the 
Dominion i* going to stop buying four hundred million 
dollars' worth of our goods annually—mostly manufac¬ 
tures—in order to substitute homemade good*, hujunnw 
hero will be worse than it is now, and a still greater number 
of our workmen will be forced into unemployment. So. 
from our point of view, the Board of Trade's argument has 
no attractions. 

On the other hand, if we are going to buy none but 
goods made in the United States, it is absurd to suppose 
we can go on indefinitely selling two and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of goods to other countries, because, in the 
long run. whatever we »«U to other countries wo must take 
out in trade. 

In the present extraordinary rirrum*tsn«w wo ought to 
buy n* few foreign goods as possible, because tlw* greatest 
customers for our goods will buy from us just os little as 
posuble; and it is no time to Have a balance of trsulp 
against u*. As a permanent condition, however, it is 
impossible to buy nothing from other nations while con¬ 
tinuing to sell to them. 

Making it Easy 

T HE South haa some millions of bake of cotton that 
cannot be marketed this year, because war Ha* clowed 
European mill*. To carry thi* cotton over for a year was 
beyond the resources of the cotton states; yet it must be 
carried over to prevent a calamity that would react on the 
whole country. So, after much consideration, it was pro¬ 
posed that banks all over the country should subscribe to 
a fund that should be loaned for a year on the surplus 
cotton. 

That seemed a sensible arrangement; but no sootier was 
it launched than harrowing doubts arose a a to whether the 
banks, in subscribing to this fund, would not be violating 
the antitrust law. Thb question was earnestly and widely 
debated. The Attorney-General of the United State* gave 
an official opinion on it, and so did various other distin¬ 
guished lawyers. 

The best! legal opinion wa* chat subscription to the fund 
did not constitute a violation of the antitrust law and did 
not lay the subscriber open to a term in prison; but some 
prospective subscribers util] entertained doubts about it— 
which, in view of the dubious maze that surround* the 
subject, could hardly he called unjustified. 

We need push the antitrust propaganda only one abort 
step farther to create a condition under which two grocers 
will not dare to run down the same street for the purpose 
oi putting out a fire in a third grocer’s store without first 
getting a legal opinion a* to whether the act ta an undue and 
criminal restraint of competition. 

Militaristic Ingratitude 

O NE Gavrio Prlnzlp is 111 used. Last June he shot the 
Austrian Archduke Francis Ferdinand. For that, 
Austria demanded that Servia bumble herself, declaring 
war when the submission was not sufficiently prompt and 
abject- Ru*»a went to the assistance of Servia, Germany 
to the assistance of Austria; and roost of Europe, for four 
months and a half, ha* been embroiled in the greatest war 
of history. 

Amid the vast destruction that flowed from PrinzJp's 
act, be was—incidentally aa a mere drop in the sea—put on 
trial, convicted and sentenced to twenty year* in prison. 
That is about the same sentence he would have received if, 
in on altercation over the change for a gloss of hw, he had 
killed a bartender. Having furnished the spark that fired 
half the world, he la shunted off to a common jail like any 
vulgar homicide. 

So far as we gather from brief newspaper report* of the 
trial, not one of the great armament manufacturers, for 
whom be provided profitable trade opportunities beyond 
their utmost dream*, sent so much a* a fifty-cent nosegay 
in recognition of appreciation. 

The royal ami noble youths of several land*, who were 
Hoping for war a* a bigger, more exhilarating game than 
hunting. »eera to have utterly neglected the humble instru¬ 
ment who finally provided the desired amusement. All the 
professional militarists, who were impatiently awaiting the 
chance for pay and glory that war affords them, callously 
left him to a straw pallet and prison fare. If there is any¬ 
thing in the militarist cult, Gavrio Prinzip should surely 
have been given an ample pension and made a count at 
least. 

There may be a reason for this Ingrntitudc. The mil- 
iturint* and armament maker* may regard both Gavrio 
Prinxip and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand as inconse¬ 
quential accidents, believing that, a* tho nations continued 
to arm, to talk war and think war. it was only a question of 
time until some pretext for fighting appeared. 
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AN off yeme tmmt was on 



W E STRIVE to Please” mas the motto of a /qJTIT (fjr^ fn% 'JflfP* fiven a Republican opposition two years from now 

country store up in Western New York when 7 ^ Jr ^ ns effective us it wus this year, nnd the Democrats 

I was a boy in those parts, and apparently will be put to it to win. 

the American people adopted that cordial sentiment for total vote in 1912 did not exceed the total vote of hi* Roth side* said that this election was a stand-by-Wilson 
their very own in the election just part. Since the morning opponents. Hence, by all political precedents, Mr. Wil- affair, but it was no only in a modified degree. Rather 
after that momentous day the political air has been joy- son's party was a minority party, shoved into a majority it offered a fine chance for the American people to take 
ouriy vocal with the cries of the Democrats and of the position by the aid of the schism in the Republican Party, their voting shilLalshs and thump some heads here and 
Republicans proclaiming that the triumph of each of these If the Progressive vote had maintained itself even at three- there, and they thumped them. And if they did think to 
more or less grand old parties, on the occasion of the bal- quarters of it* 1912 strength Mr. Wibon’a party would thump the head of the President, that head isstill unbowed, 
luting, waa completely and satisfactorily triumphant. Wc have continued in ita majority position, for instead of a for the President maintains a dear and efficient majority 
have the word of the Democratic leaders that there is few more than a scon* the Democratic preponderance in in the House and ha* increased his majority in the Senate, 
nothing but sunshine in the situation, and that though the the House would have been nearer one hundred. The A political rebake that continues a man In u position to do 
Democratic majority in the House of Representative* was. Progressive vote wo* not maintained. Indeed, if the what he wants to do is not no much a rebuke a* a topic of 
as It turned out. divisible, the Republican victory in divid- election this fall had been a presidential election—you conversation for his opponents. Still, It hus its merits. It 
ing it is invisible. Likewise we learn from the Republican know a wise man once *aid he could put Paris in a bottle by is likely to superinduer caution and a certain conservatism 
leaders that the reault is a tremendous, not to say epochal, virtue of an If—but if it had been, then the Democrata of action. 

rebuke to the party in power and signifies significantly would have lo*t, counting electoral votes by states accord- It isn’t probable that the people thought of that, Nor 
furthcoming events of much signification. ing os they mere Republican or Democratic thin time. would it have done any good If they had thought of it. 

Even William Sulier finds exceeding balm for h» per- Something may happen during the two years between Such things cannot bo regulated, and how they are com- 
turbed soul; the Socialists are happy; the Prohibitionists now and the election of 191$ to bring back the Progrettuve ing out is never known beforehand. This one came out 
point with pride; the Suffragists claim striking advance. Party to its former strength, or to something approximat- fortunately, considered in the hroad light- It revived a 
and the only mourners at the bench appear to be the ing it. Anything » passible in politics. But taking the strong opposition, and no government can thrive without 
Progressives, who, like the crab, seem to have progressed situation as it developed in the voting this year, there doesi ■ strong opposition; but it did not deprive that govern - 
backwardly. not seem to be much hope of that Progressive remidee- ment of initiative. Thus at the end of the next two years 

In the face of such universal—if the Progressive* bo cent*. Wherefore, whut the Democrats have to do during this Administration will be able to go before the people on 
barred— complacency over the results the past remains these coming two years is to get into such shape nakspoesi- a clean-cut basis, and not with a scrambled list of per¬ 
secute and the future hus every evidence of being a cinch, ble U> meet a political enemy that for years hud the upper formances, so scrambled because there was no control of 
Nationally we continue in a political status quo. Locally, hand in the voting, and will still Have that upp*T hand if the lowvr House. This Administration will be able to say; 
from East to West, the voters, us Jack Slagbt once put it, the results lids year indicate a continued solidarity until "We have been in power four years. Here is our record, 
feem to have "nin an exciting muck." The results from Bos- 191$, which is what ail the Republican prophets claim they Accept it or reject it"; insUadof: 41 We were in power two 
ton to San Francisco are crazy quilt, but the people who do Indicate. ’ years and in half power for two years more. Hen* is what 

made the quilt were not crazy when they mode it- Posi- The Democrats had an easy time two years ago. All they we did and what we tried to do. Judge us for our Inten- 
tively they were not! In each instance what they did bears had to do was to sit steady and vote the ticket. The split tions as well as for our performances, necessarily limited 
witness to the fact that they knew what they were doing, between the Republicans and the former-Republicans who owing to circumstances over which we had no control,” 
First off, they cut down the Democratic majority in the went with Roosevelt made the election of Wilson as cer- 
Hou*e of Representatives from a great many more than a tain us it is certain that he wus elected. If that condition Loud Crios of 44 Tho Tariff Dono It/” 

hundred to a few more than twenty. This go«* two ways had continued the reflection of Mr. Wilson would have 
os a victory: It shows that the people have a well-defined been equally certain. This condition, as it appears, hus not 
grievance over existing conditions; and it shows that they continued. I .urge numbers of the Progressive* have returned 


I T IS a good thing that this is so. Take the tariff, for 
example. Instantly af ter the voting was over at the recen t 
elections and the swing was seen, every high protectionist 
in the country began to yell: "The tariff done It!" From 
ail parts of the country there came hoarse crios from those 

who were emerging from the 
■ high gross to the effect that 

this election shows conclusively 
that the people demand high 
protection—because,of course, 
the men from the high graw 
demand it themselves. The 
day has gone by in this coun- 
try when any manor any group 
a of men can be spokesman or 

spokesmen for the whole 

I people. 

Admitting that the revision 
of the tanlT by the Democrats 
had a Urge part to ploy In the 
rwulta of tbr elections, then 
what? Apparently it did nut 
have enough of un effect to 
elect a legislative body that 
would take step* to revise it. 
The Democrats hold the Holl¬ 
and the Senate. Republicans 
may have gained n lot of gov¬ 
ernors and state officials, but 
governors and state officials 
do not make tariff law*. Thct 
fact in that oven if this was a 
tariff Protect. It w-as a half- 
baked tariff protest; and the 
further fact ia that it is a good 
thing for all concerned to allow 
this present tariff law to con¬ 
tinue iti operation until oftrr 
the national election in 191$. 
By that time it will bo a proved 
*uec»8 or a proved failure, 
and judgment can be rendered 
on it accordingly. There can 
be matured and intelligent 
consideration of it before that 
lime, und will be. Therv is no 
doubt as to what will happen 
in 191$. In a political way, if 
the present tariff fait* to make 

Legislative and executive 
means will be provided by the 
people for a revision to start 
promptly on March 4, 1917, 
at noon. 


Sonato Cains 


ALSO stick a pin in this: In 
aa. addition to retaining the 
House the Democrata in¬ 
creased their majority in the 
Sranie until it will be fifteen 
or sixteen after March fourth 
next. Whatever happens In 
1916, there is little doubt, after 
looking at the geographical and 
political Btat istica of the thirty- 
three Senators who will go be¬ 
fore the people for eduction in 
1916, that the Democratic con¬ 
trol of the Senate will exist 
until 1919, and maybe for a 
ytur or two later. 

Hence nationally nothing 
happened that will rhange the 
general trend of legislation for 
the two years beginning on 
March 4, 1915; but u good 
many things happened that 
will give pause to the directors 
of that trend. One, and the 
rrratimportantof thcae things, 
is the clear-cut consequence 
that if the Democratic Party 
wim in 191G, and retains the 
resiliency, it must win of its 
oan and not with the aid of 
a divided opposition. That b 
the big fart shown by three 
elections. 

Mr. Wilson is a minority 
President. That is to say, hts 
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Good candy will cany the message and the spirit 
of Christmas greetings. At those stores, in almost 
every neighborhood in the land, where Whitman’s 
candies are displayed, direct from the makers, you can 
select gifts that will delight anyone on your list. 

From seventy sorts of sweets in sealed packages 
we suggest seven. You can buy a Whitman package 
to suit any taste and any purse. 


Th* Newest Whitman Package 

An irreriftibl* Miorlmrnl —13 kind* of 
null, with covering* oi exquisite *uper. 
extra chocolate. Substantial!* packed in 
an elaborate two-tray box. $1.00 the 
package in pound tire.* 

A Fuaajr Package for Fiitidioui Folk* 

Designed especially for thoaa who do 
not caie for cream center*. A selected 
assortment—not and hard center*. In 
one-hslf, one. two, three and 6v* pound 
Lose*. at $1.00 the pound.* 

The Sampler Package 

The box ittelf i»a reproduction of an old. 
faahioaed • ampler. Contain* an aaaort. 
ment from ten of the Whitman package*. 
In pound and two pound package* at 
$1.00 the pound.* 

The Super-Extra Package 

An enticing ateortraent of chocolate* and 
confection*—acme hard, *ome aoft. but 
each bite i* a real delight In pound to 
five-pound package* at 60c the pound.* 


Old Tima Favorite* 

An assortment of old-fashioned tweets— 
caramel*, mint*, taffies, molaaae* candy, 
gum drop*, etc. A quaint box holding 
20 ounce* at 60c the package.* 


Chocolate Covered Fruit* and Nat* 

Here i* a favorite of the growing Whitman 
family. Contain* a toothsome collection 
of axnuwitv nut and fruit center* heavily 
coated with super-extra chocolate. A 
19-ounce package at $1.25 the box.* 


The Art Round Package 

Su per-Extra Chocolate* or Confection* in 
elaborate packages of three tun, $2.00, 

$3.00 and $5.00 the box.* The decorated 
cover* of these art package* are different 
type* of beautiful woman, 

B * parkas** illustrated hm. aa wall a* other 
KilNMih MMiitfew*. <aa he n**vr m 








A political rebuke in one thing and a po¬ 
litical licking is another. A president can 
look with somewhat of complacence on a 
rebuke If he continue* to retain the legisla¬ 
tive goods in his control. A rebuke fan't 
fatal, however disconcerting it may be. It 
is quite true that the results of this election 
probably gave Mr. Wilson no particular 
cheer. He set off no fireworks. However, 
he still retains his grasp, and that is the 
main point. The Republicans will have to 
do just as much hustling as the Democrats 
between now and 1916, and more. If the 
Grand Old Party thinks It fa safe In 1916 
because it got out of the coffin in 1914 and 
danced a jig on the lid, the Grand Old 
Party delude* itself. One off-year swing- 
back doesn't nerewsarily mean that all 
creation fa subdued for ail time. 

The devitalization of the Progressive 
Party fa what caused the revitalization of 
the Republican Party. Apparently the 
people in large measure forsook the Bull- 
Moose propaganda because It seemed an 
opportune moment to get in effective line 
for such protest as the various conditions 
were held to demand. A political protest 
is a heterogeneous thing. They protest in 
Massachusetts against one thing and in Iowa 
against another and in Colorado against a 
third; but they roust have a reasonably 
similar medium for registering the protests. 
This year the Republican Party, owing to 
the f act that moat Progressives were forme 1 1|f 
Republicans, seemed to offer tha medium, 
and it was choeen, just as the Democratic 
Party was chosen in 1910 for the protest 
against the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and 
against Mr. Taft for signing and defending 
that measure. Everybody knew, because 
of the experience of 1912, that there fa no 
political sense in making two biUs of a po¬ 
litical protest. So th*y took the old and 
familiar medium, the Republican Party, 
and they used it. 

Here fa where the element of 1916 un¬ 
certainty cam« in. Will the men who re¬ 
canted from the Bull-Moose doctrine this 
year, and went back to the old party, stay 
there? If they do. then what will happen 
In 1916 will be fully as interesting as what 
happened in 1912, lor it will prove two ma¬ 
jor and many minor thing*. Should tho 
Republicans win In 1916, the first major 
proportion that this victory will prove will 
bethat a political party that has approached 
disintegration can rehabilitate itself In the 
good will and for the support of the people. 
The second major proposition will be that, 
even in the most favorable circumstance*, 
the Democratic Party in this country fa 
the minority party, and not of sufficient 
strength to maintain itself in power on ita 
merits. 

Eliminating the rebuke and protest and 
back-to-the-old-hom# features of the recent 
most interesting and instructive elections, 
we find that in a broad sen** the people 
voted for men and not so much for or on 
account of measure*. As they were run¬ 
ning an exciting muck they did it thor¬ 
oughly. In Massachusetts they elected the 
Democrat who ran for governor, but except 
him they elected all Republican* on the 
state ticket, or practically all. In New 
York, for Tammany or other reasons, they 
defeated Glynn, for governor, roost de¬ 
cisively; and they gave Gerard, who fa more 
of a Tammany man than Glynn ever was, a 
much greater vote for the senatorship than 
they gave Glynn. Moreover, a hundred 
and twenty thousand New Yorkers voted 
for William Sulxar for governor, the man 
who not long ago was impeached and re¬ 
moved from that office. And they let 
Davenport, the personal candidate of 
Colonel Roosevelt, run far behind Sober. 


When Some One Blew Out the Gas 

In Pennsylvania they reelected Penrose, 
tho type of the old-time Republican bo», 
by an overwhelming vote, and in the next 
sUte to the wtut, Ohio, they turned out 
Cox, the Democrat, who won so handily 
two years ago. In Indiana they stood by 
the Democracy very sturdily, but in Illinois 
they almost put in another typical bow, 
SuHvaOi only be fa a Democrat and not a 
Republican as Penrose fa. In Minnesota, 
usually Republican, they elected a Demo¬ 
cratic rovernor, and defeated Fred Stevens, 
one of the strongest Republicans in the 
H oizse of Representatives. AU through the 
West this touch-and-go voting was done. 
In Utah, the home of the Mormons. Retd 
Smoot, himself an apostle of the Mormon 
Church, had a narrow squeeze, and in Kan¬ 
sas. Charles Curt**, the pattest of Republi¬ 
can standpatters, was sent to the Senate—In 


progressive Kansas! In Oregon, Cham¬ 
berlain, the Democrat, was returned to the 
Senate by a large plurality, and the Repub¬ 
lican candidate for governor elected by an 
even larger one. 

Out in California, Hiram Johnson won 
tremendously; but Francis J. Honey, also a 
Progressive, fell far behind. And SO it went 
all over the country. 

The Republicans who stood by in the 
dark day* from 1910 until the present time 
are entitled to their joy and their claims 
of rejuvenation. The Republican Party 
reemed a moribund institution after the 
elections In 1910, when the Democrats took 
the House of Representative* after sixteen 
years of Republican control; and after the 
elections in 1912, when Mr. Taft carried 
only Utah and Vermont, there seemed no 
hope of resurrection. As viewed impartially 
the case wax on* of suicide. The old oli¬ 
garchy blew out the gaa. Now those that 
are left of this oligarchy would have it ap¬ 
pear that former moriaUe for the time 
strayed away, came back to the old head¬ 
quarter* where the vox wax escaping, broke 
in the door, opened the windows, applied 
the pulmotor and restored vitality. 

Very well. No one can object to that. 
The history of the Republican Party fa a 
patriotic hixtory, and it wax a great and 
useful force in tlie upbuilding of thfa coun¬ 
try. The fault has never been with the 
party per «, but with certain of the men 
who led the party. If it hax been vitalized 
by the elections this fall, as its present 
leaders claim it has, it will have ample 
opportunity for beir.j; useful and patriotic 
lignin. And that bring* up the question: 
"la It vitalized?" 


The Walls of the Old Guard 

To judge from the loud cries of the old 
guard, emnrgirvg from retirement, it isn't. 
One and all of them—Cannon, Penrose, 
Hill, Curtis. Sulloway, McKinley, Roden- 
b*rg, and a score or so more—who were 
retired two year* o^o or who were fearful of 
being retired this time, are shouting for the 
same kind of Republican Party that waa 
so emphatically defeated in 1910 and in 
1912. They never seem to change, those 
politicians, and they never appreciate 
change. They are thinking the same sort 
of thoughts they thought way back in the 
McKinley days, and they are planning for 
the same kind of political action based on 
the same sort of political motive. 

But that do** not matter. The truth of 
it fa that if the Republican Party, having 
hod the breath of life blown into it* nostrils 
by the people who almost strangled it two 
year* ago by deserting it and joining with 
the propaganda that promised a new deal, 
dote go back to its obi procedure it will 
soon discover that this 1914 stimulus is not 
enduring, and it will drop back Into the 
morgue, thfa time for keep*. Still, there fa 
not much chance. It fa well enough to al¬ 
low Uncle Joe to caper and converse, and 
well enough to allow sundry other mws- 
grown patriots, exuberant In their refcn- 
trance to pubbe life, to say thcar joyous 
say. What these ancients proclaim fa mere 
conversation. They fancy themselves on re- 
more*to-the-breach herons, whereas they 
are largely supernumerary, or at least su- 
percreacent. 

The Republican Party that was given a 
new lews* of life on election day was not the 
old Republican Party not at all. It was a 
promised new Republican Party. It was 
the party that met in Washington last 
spring and showed evidences of contrition, 
and evidences of reform, and evidence* of 
program. It was the Republican Party 
that confessed its faults and seemed to be 
contrite. If, now that it seem* freshened, 
those professions and those sentiments and 
those promises of reform are not lived up 
to, then the next time the people take u 
smash at the Republican Party that ■mash 
will do the work for good and all. 

There are signs in plenty that the really 
strong men in the Republican Party not 
the dug-outs of thfa election—know these 
facts and the truth of them. There are 

B lentyof indications that when the Repub- 
can Party comes to appeal nationally and 
presidentially to the country, that appeal 
will be no such old-guard appeal as w ax 
made in 1912. but an appeal based on a 
quickened sense of what the people de¬ 
mand of a political party and on an intelli- 

r t appreciation of the needs ol the hour. 

may be impoesible to debourbonfac a 
Bourbon; but there are some people in the 
Republican Party who are not Bourbons, 
and a modicum of political sense still 
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remains, astonishing us that may *«fn wbon 
you conuidcr the party's history for the past 
Urn years. They made a small start by re¬ 
vising Southern representation in their 
conventions, and it will he found that this 
small start will work gradually Into a full 
acceptance of many 01 the doctrinal that 
were, to a large decree, the actuating mo¬ 
tive* for the desertion that was »o effective 
in 1912. 

The Republican Party, if it deelree to 
keep alive now that it has its second time 
on earth, will become u programve party 
and not remain a reactionary party. The 
whole aim and end of politic* in this coun¬ 
try la not government, but the power to 

E vorn. It took a lot of hammering to get 
to the intelligences of the Republican old- 

C urdatera the simple fact that there had 
nn a change in this country, that old po¬ 
litical methods and old political principles 
were neither venerated for their age nor 
respected for their associations. Now that 
the leeson has been learned, and learned 
painfully, the old guard as well os the newer 
guardsmen want to return to power as al¬ 
ways. The ends will be made to justify tha 
means. You will find that this new or re¬ 
newed Republican Party, notwithstanding 
what the dug-outs may shout, will be a 
fairlv prugmuave party as to promisee 
anyhow. It will be reasonably radical. 

Wherefore the attitude and the actions 
of the Democrat* will he of vital impor¬ 
tance, both in rotation to their own future 
and in relation to the future of the Republi¬ 
cans. The Democrat* have two full years 
for thn shaking down and the proof of their 
new legislation—the tariff, tbe currency 
scheme, the anti-trust statutes, the trade* 
commission, the conservation laws, and 
thus and so. It b quite fortunate for the 
country that these laws are already on the 
statute books and that there is no adverse 
majority for the next two yean, for they 
dtaerve a fair trial and the uncertainties as 
to what they will provide are over. To be 
sure, the uncertainty of what they will do 
remains, but that is a hazard of the game, 
and no good sportsman will begrudge the 
President this opportunity of proving his 
case after be has presented it in so forceful 
a manner. 

And it is eoually fortunate that the ma¬ 
jority in the House lias been lammed, for a 
shrunk majority always tends toward a cer¬ 
tain conservatism of action. Any man can 
read any leuson into thou* recent election 
returns that be cares to read into them, but 
the wise man will unerringly put his finger 
on tbe sore spot, which in a depressed eco¬ 
nomic situation developed by a variety of 
cause*, one of which was entirely beyond 
our preventing, and one of which is politi¬ 
cally held to be the direct effect of the ac¬ 
complished legislation and the outlined 
legislative program of the party in power. 


77i# President's Program 

We clamor for change, bait we shrink 
from correction. In 1912 some four mil- 
buns out of a total of fifteen millions of our 
voters went gayly for Roosevelt, because 
they wanted a change and felt that he was 
the apostle of mutation. Thus they left the 
road clear for Mr. Wilson, who is somewhat 
of an artist in alteration himself. 

Then, after the change*-came. the bulk of 
these four millions scampered back to the 
party they left because the innovation* 
they demanded were made with the knife 
instead of with the soothing application of 
salve. 

That dooi not alter the fact that the in¬ 
novations are in force and will hs in force 
for two years, and there should be a clarity 
of i»rae in 1916 that will bring about a de¬ 
cisive and probably beneficial result. A* 
things now stand, and sre most likely to 
stand in 1916. Mr. Wilson will be renomi¬ 
nated by the Democrat*. Personally Mr. 
Wilson doe» not care a snap of his finger 
whether he is renominated or not. Politi¬ 
cally he may care a great deal, and patriot¬ 
ically. He had a certain program. He was 
irinepre about it. Daipite many adverse* 
circumstance* and conditions he has had 
the great good fortune to be left In a posi¬ 
tion, #o for as legislative aid goes, to watch 
his program work out. to supplement it if 
nccwuary, or to amend U. He must have 
every hojx» that by the end of tbe next 
Cougretis bfa policies will be in such shape 
that their acceptance or rejection will be 
unmistakably indicated, and that will be a 
satisfactory' conclusion, because if they are 
successful they will be indorsed, and if they 
sre not successful Mr. Wilson will be tbe 
first man to welcome their overthrow. 


In conversation we are a radical people. 
We talk a great deal. Many and many a 
man who yelled hi* head off for tariff re¬ 
vision and for new currency' laws and for 
various other reforms registered his solemn 
ballot protest last November a^oinut the 
very reforms be had yammered about. The 
talk of these people never jibe* with their 
actions. W r hnt the hankers and tho cap¬ 
tains of finance call caution and uncertai nty 
really is timidity. As a voting people we 
do not stand the gaff. 

For these reasons it is well enough not to 
take too seriously nil this talk of protest 
and rebuke. In 1910 w* rebuked th* Re¬ 
publicans, and again in 1912. Now in 1914, 
to hear tbe former rebuked tell it, we have 
rebuked the Democrat*, and in 1916 we 
may rebuke somebody eUe. We are a vola¬ 
tile and a versatile people. We can recant 
a* easily as wc can rebuke, and wc do. Once 
politically partisan, we are now politically 
peripatetic. We move from affiliation to 
affiliation with earns and grace, with little 
effort and with less thought. The vital 
cause of to-day become* the unimportant 
causerie of to-morrow. Hence what hap¬ 
pened on November 3, 1914, though inter¬ 
esting and in a way significant, b no more 
definitive than what happened in 1912. 
They will be beating a new sort of tom-tom 
by 1916. 

Taking future solidarity for granted, the 
Republican* aro already planning for candi¬ 
dates, campaigns and conquest. The crop 
of eligible* alw ays is greatest the day after 
election. At that time their triumph* are 
fre*hs*t in our minds, and we canvas* them, 
not on a basis of what they may do, but on the 
basis of wbat tbe people have done for them. 

Hard Times for Political Prophets 


Ten years ago political prophecy was a 
recognized institution. It was fairly easy 
to Uul what would happen in a political way 
in any forthcoming eighteen months. Now 
political prophecy is the most barren of 
intellectual recreation*. In the old days 
the rule* of the game were fined, and the 
game was played according to those rule*. 
Now the people who play the gome make 
up new rules a* they go along. In 1900, if 
a thing had previously happened politi¬ 
cally, that was a good reason for expecting 
it to happen again, provided condition* 
remained somewhat stable. To-day the 
fart that a thing has happened politically 
i* tho very reason why the odd* are ten to 
one against its happening again. 

Thus any consideration of Republican 
candidate* at thi* time must be compli¬ 
mentary and not conclusive. If that party 
can hold together; If no new crusader 
come* along to draw away tho*c four million 
eager soul* who saw tbe light ahead in 1912; 
if some sense Is used in the work of regen¬ 
eration and reconstruction; if the Repub¬ 
licans turn their face* to the morning 
instead of against the wall—it may be worth 
while to be the Republican candidate. In 
that case there will be no lack of patriot* 
who will aspire to the honor and willingly 
■crept the responsibilities. Until we see 
what happens nothing will happen. A 
whole lot of proving up must be done. 

That is not the case with President 
Wilson. If he continue* to be successful, 
as Champ Clark wisely remarked, nobody 
els* can ret the nomination; and if he fails 
no one eUe will want it. He ha* a dear 
field. Likewise he has two years for dem¬ 
onstration, and that i* where hi* prospects 
and the prospects of hi* party are held. 
Tbe main fact of it all is that, notwith¬ 
standing Republican gains and Republican 
enthusiasms, the Democrat* remain in 
control of the Government—In a smaller 
measure in the Hornet in larger measure in 
the Senate, and in the White House. Tho 
situation continues to be up to them. 

The result* of the election* thi* year 
prove, precisely as they did in 1910 and in 
1912, that a certain stage of independent 
voting ha* been reached, and that i* the 
greatest advance we have made in a polit¬ 
ical way. The fluctuations indicated by the 
election return* are not all tho remit of 
independent thought and action. Some of 
them come from pique, some from fear, 
some from protest, some from local causes, 
some from individual hard luck, some from 
deeper causes and belief*. Still, a good deal 
of this sort of voting is backed by real 
Independence. If that independence Is 
fostered and developed it will be the 
medium for giving to the people of the 
United Statoi a government for themselves 
instead of a government for power, politics 
and politicians. 



And he might add that “Mother” is a sen¬ 
sible and thoroughly practical housewife. She 
has the best of reasons for favoring 
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Not only because it saves time and avoids 
needless labor and care, but because it is so 
entirely wholesome and satisfying. 

Nourishing in itself, an aid to digestion, a 
sharpener of appetite—this perfect soup is, in 
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\C0ntlmu9<t from Pag* 4) 

Dtwptte the much-vaunted superiority of half year* Immigrant* have sent back to 
the European banking system, we use Europe about two hundred and fifty million 
credit in personal finances far more than dollar* in Ravings. 

even the Englishmen. Fully nine-tenths No other agency has so overcome the tcnd- 

of the total payments made in this country ency of the immigrant to hoard as the Postal 
are brought about by other means than Saving! Rank. Foreigners have implicit 
actual money—mostly by bank chock*, faith in a government bank, whatever may 
Even the rich Englishman often fails to use be their diatruat or ignorance of others, 
a bank account for his personal needs. One Postal Ranks will not take from any one 
lias to travel only a little while abroad to person more than one hundred dollars in 
sec what gold is as money. No wonder the one month, and no one is permitted to have 
recent immigrant cannot learn to use banka a total balance to his credit at one time of 
when even the upper claates of his own more than five hundred dollars exclusive 
country nee them so little- Englishmen of accumulated interest; but, even when 
never speak of changing a bank note the firmly told that such are tbe rules, for- 
way we do. They talk of cashing a bank eigners will hang round for half an hour and 

beg the clerk in charge to take the money 
ana put it In the safe without paying inter¬ 
est. Many Hungarian and Austrian reserv¬ 
ists tried in vain to leave sums ranging 
from four thousand to ten thousand dollar* 
in cash with tbe Postal Banks before they 
left for the front. 

A woman went into one of tbe branches 
in New York and shyly asked the superin¬ 
tendent to step outside. where she could 
speak to him done. Then she haltingly 
told him that she had two thousand dollars 
sewed up In her clothing. Sbe and her hint- 
band had kept a candy store in Brooklyn; 
hut they had lost thirty-one hundred dol¬ 
lars in a get-rich-qulck investment, and 
then her husband had died. Discouraged, 
she had determined to go bock to her native 
land and wanted a safe place to leave two 
thousand dollars of what she had kept from 
tbe wreck. Being unwilling to plara her 
money in any bank except of the govern¬ 
ment variety, sbe decided, on the superin¬ 
tendent's advice, to rent a safe-deposit 
box; but in half an hour ahe came back 
and maid she had been unable to get the 
money out of her clothes without com¬ 
pletely urvdrasing, and so had ducided not 
to rent a box. 


present, there is no question as to the uni¬ 
versal extent of European hoarding, and 
the Rank of England attempted to make up 
the deficiency by issuing one-pound notes 
and ten-shilling notes. 

The truth is, financial authorities in all 
civilized countries have recognized for some 
time that gold i* wasted in general circula¬ 
tion. Gold should be concentrated in the 
reserve* of the banks—more particularly 
the government banks—and paper money 

K t in circulation. Especially since the 
Ikan War, European hanka have adopted 
a policy of keeping all the gold that cornea 
in and paying out none. 

The average Englishman, Frenchman 
or German, however, hates to use paper. 
It will take the government* a loqg time to 
force it down their throats. Shortly after 
the present war began a prominent Amer¬ 
ican tried to change a five-pound Bank of 
England note at several of the great London 
hnnka. 

Everywhere he was politely told that 
only the Rank of England would give him 
change—or, us they call It. cash. 

The Amcriran stood in line and when his 
turn came asked for smaller not** for his 
five-pound note. 

" Rut.” said the clerk In startled surprise 
os he stared at tha strange American, “I 
can give you gold. Besides, we are out of 
small noU*." 

"Well. all right, ■ 

"but I had just as lief have the new ten- 
shilling note*. I wish to see what they are 
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TAr Value of Poital Ranks 

In one cose in a Western tow»n twenty 
thousand dollars was offered in canvas 
sacks containing tarnished and long- 
unused coins; but practically no gold ta 
evrr offered in Eastern cities. It is nearly 
all dirty and crumpled paper money, evi¬ 
dently taken from the homely hiding places 
of timid people unfamiliar with businw* 
and financial Institutions, in the poorer 
Jewish quarters of the larger dries much of 
the money is block with coal dust, for It 
the American; com** from the tiny coal cellars where bas¬ 
kets rather than truckloads of coal are 
bought and sold. 

In tbe last month or two literally hundreds 
"You arc the first man. sir, who has of person*desiring to deposit more than thn 
asked for anything but gold to-day," hundred-dollar limit have been turned away 
replied the clerk aa ne continued to stare, daily from one branch pastoffice alone in 

New York. 

Throe Hundred Salted Millions In another branch the superintendent 

told me that relatively few persons offered 
We Americans are accustomed to paper less than the hundred-dollar limit, though 
money and bank checks. It is an inherit- a glance at the waiting fine of depositors, 
ance from Colonial and Revolutionary then more than a block long, revealed only 
days,and many other periods of our history', shabbily dreased, poor-looking men anil 
when shinplastrr* ana other paper substi- woman. 

tut** for gold had to satisfy our grandfather*. So fast ha* tbe money been coming in that 

This country is one of the world's great- at times It has been difficult to find bank 
tat producers of gold, and tbe stock of yellow depositories ready with the required col- 
met*! here is the largest in the world; but lateral security. At one time the New 
the free use of so many other kind* of money Y ork postmaster had one hundred and thirty 
and of bank checks has made gold relatively thousand dollars idle in the Sub treasury 
so scarce in circulation that even the imroi- waiting for the convenience of banks to 
grant boarder in the East and Middle West take it over. 

rarely has actual coin in his treasure. it ia a strange factor in the psychology of 

What tbe total hoardings of the rich and the ignorant that they throw theraaefvm 
well-to-do amount to is a subject for the with blind confidence on government inati- 
wildtst gufwswork; but a* to the amount tutiona for protection, few of them know- 
hidden away by the newer immigrant* ing that every cent they place with the 
there is something like knowledge- Several Government is redepoelted with ordinary 
authorities agree that three hundred million commercial banks. 

dollars is not an exaggeration. State Labor Before the system was started, bankers 
Bureaus have often given the subject feared they would lose deposits, even 
attention and from their reports a pretty though the Postal Banka pay only two per 
accurate idem may be had. cent as compared with from three to four 

The Chief of the Department of Mine* per cent in other cl*f*ee of savings institu- 
of a Western state point* out that when an tlon*; but most of the fifty million dollars 
Italian. Hungarian. Slav or Pule Is injured, that has gone into the Postal Banks is 
a large sum of money, ranging from fifty money which would not have gone into 
dollar* to five hundred or one thousand, is other banks at all. In oilier words, it has 
almost always found on his person. A been hoarded money, restored by this 
prominent Italian banker says that the means to the channels of trade, 
average Italian workman waves two hun- In August and September as much money 
tired dollars a >ear, and that there are was deposited with the Postal Saving* 
enough Italian workmen alone in this coun- Banka m New York as had been placed 
try. without considering other national!- there in the preceding three year*. At Su¬ 
ttee, to account for three hundred million tion B. on Grand Street, in the Jewftah sec- 
dollars of hoarded money. In two and a tion of the East Side, a line forms early in 
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the morning and steadily increases through- and hidden money is pretty sure, in trio 
out the day until eight o dix-k at night, long run. to be lost, stolon or destroyed, 
when the office closes; by which time the Evon if this doe* not happen, the ow tier 
line often extends outside the building gets no return on hia property , amiheusu- 
along two city blocks. ally lorn* in the cod. because the bard; from 

The great savings banka of New York, which he has taken it does not fsiL This is 
with a billion and three-quarter* dollar* thi history of nearly all hoarding, 
on deposit, had lost only ton million dollar* One become* accustomed to reading of 
from August first to November first. Con- the instruction or theft of money hiifdta 
sidering that they have millions of ignorant behind picture*, in coal hod*, old stoves, 
depositor*, the showing is remarkable; but under floor* and in Blockings, 
the banks required depositor* to give sixty A flour merchant lest faith in banka and 
day*' notice of withdrawal. When the two pul all his money in a tin box, which he hid 
months expired only a relatively small part in a barrel; but the barrel was sold by mi*- 
of those who had given notice took their take, and it cost him two hundred dollar* 
money out. to trace and recover it. In the panic of 

The taring* bank* calmed the fear* of 1907 a farmer withdrew his money from the 
depositor* by their reudiness and prompt- bank and. after pumping out an old well, 
ness in paying out money when the owner dug a tunnel from the bottom of the well and 
actually needed it for illness or to meet st right angio* to it. He placed the money 
debts. At nine o’clock one morning the in u imx at tha farthest end of the tunnaj, 
president of a bank entered his building and walled up the entrance with cement, plained 
saw three Italian workmen standing acrom an old trunk at the bottom of the well proper 
the street In earnest gesticulation and con- to deceive robber*, and then filled tha well 
vernation. Fearing an incipient run, bo with water. 

walked into the paying teller's cage the mo- Hoarding tokns strange and gruesome 
ment the bank opened for busmms and formx. Men have been known to rent lots 
pushed the clerk aside. In a few moments in com *Xerim and use them eolefy t<i hide 
one of the Italians came across the street money. Sometimes an empty coffin con- 
and appeared In front of the cage. tabling a fid** bottom, where money wen 

M I wont my mini," be firmly announced, placed, lias actually been lowered Into a 
•'How much?" asked the president. grave. 

•' What you give?" the Italian quostioned. In Colonial and Revolutionary days 

“ All you want," replied the president a* money was hidden in secret cqMSrtrnants 
he quickly paid out six hundred dollars, the of furniture, ami a general burying of gold 
entire amount to the credit of the workraon. toe* place during the War of 1*12. No 
A* soon as the laborer had crowed the one can estimate ihe wealth hidden In 
street and rejoined his countrymen, another Civil War times. Down mountain slope*, 
came across and withdrew his deposit of scram the great plantations and along the 
seven ton n hundred dollar*. Then the third atrr. :i of a ties of tbs South am the tr*i.» 
man came over and took all his money out- of lost-fortune hunter*. On the Mucdsaippi 
"And I was sorry to see him coming." River the shanty-botier* tell tales of 
the bank president told me, "because be kettle* filled with r«d<i coin and other money 
had nearly three thousand dollar* in the which were buried in the cane brake* or 
bank." regaled in the caving bank* of the Mias- 

Finally the throe of them gathered across issippi by u cascade of coin rushing down 
the street: and, after much comparing of the crumbling slope into the flood. Now 
notes and further gesticulation, they re- and then some sharp darky appears with a 
turned in a body and redeposited every handful of old gold- 
cenL 

Confidence is the great thing aroon* the Too Much Pocktt Monty 

more ignorant bank depositor*, as it is 

throughout the banking world. A Jewish A mathematician might Ultimate the 
couple on the East Side of Nsw York had quantity of nugget gold hidden by the 
fifteen thousand dollar* in a weak private placer miners, the loggers, tinker*, tramps, 
bank- Becoming suspicious of all private soldiers— all kind* of fortune* that are 
banka, they withdrew the money and hid it tu< ked away in uaeiew and wasteful neglect 
in an old stove in their llat; but the fear of in all parts of the country—bi stockings, 
thieves preyed on their minds incessantly mat trams, old clothes, garrets, cellar*, 
and finally the wife devised a scheme. hollow trees, hotels, mansions, and caches 

"Shush. Mendel," she said, "you a*k It of desperadoes. Some one took the trouble 
round and find oudt which la it the Ural two to average up twenty-four typical report 
savink* banks In New York. Then put a of tin finding of hoarded gold, and the 
thouaan’ dollar* in both of them. Comes average figure was eighty-two hundred and 
next day. you go to both banks und ask eigf t; threv dollar*. 

it for the money. Well, what's t' use to Who can estimate the odd gold coins 
argue? The one os giv« it to you we will that are set aside os pocket pkoa, watch 
put It In all the money." charm., lucky pieces, or as curiosities? 

Mendel did just a* he was told, and hi* Many Mopls carry far mure pocket money 
attempt to remove a thousand dollars from than they ntrad. Even pereout w ho use a 
the great institution where he had placed it checking account In a bank carry more 
the day before brought his story to light- money than they can poraribly use. 1 asked 

the cashier of one of the largest banka in 
toiiff of Hiddtn Monty the country how much hoarding he thought 

wa- going on. 

Another man deposited a large sum and 'T car : answer your question," lie re- 
returned a few day* later to take it ouL His piled; '* but I know that everybody board* 
wife had fallen ill. he maid, and a mortgage too much. Here; look at what I have in 
had been unexpectedly railed. Hia bard- my pocket nixty-four dollar*. All I need 
luck story was so heartrending that he was for spare cash in a month ■ about fifteen 
given the money at onre, whereupon he dollar*, because I pay all largo bills by 

K promptly offered It for deposit again. *ay- check; but here I am carrying * xty-four 
he had taken up a fifty-dollar bet of a doilnr*. and fifty dollar* of that ought to go 
nd that he could not get hoi money out. Into the bank. That Is the way with mry 
and ha had withdrawn it only to win the b*t- on» 

In a largo way hoarding money defeats George von L. Meyer. Pretmastcr- 
ita own ends. When bank depositor* be- General under President Roosavsit, onre 
come frightened they invent all manner of «atimsu*d that half a billion dollar* its i *r- 
ingenious romances to Induce bunk offi- nully boarded ir. tlu*. country. There * 
rials to give them their money. They stand eighteen hundred million dollar* in the 
: Live for hour* and arc vastly relieved as hands of the people which the banka never 
they near the window. At first the jingl© get hold of. Of course it is Unpowibie to 
of gold In their pockets or the feel of wads *a> how much of this is legitimately used 
of bells affords keen delight. They M as in iuU course of trade; but it must 

though they had saved their money from be remembered that money taken in by 
total loan: out ob the day* go by, and the 'railroad*--, drwt car-.'re-taurar.U,hotelsnn.J 
responsibility af carrying it about or hiding merchants of every description mostly find* 
it weighs more and more on them, there is its way into the banks and a-counted 
apt to be a rush back to the bank. for by the regularly reported bolding* of 

Hoarding is a doubly vicious financial the banks. Thus, of the eighteen hundred 
vice. Every dollar bidden away mean* million dollars in the hands of the paopla a 
about ten dollar*' less loaning power foe the vers considerable sum moat be hidden away 
hanks. If the three hundred million dollar* or loot. 

that immigrants arc believed to hoard were Hoarding is growing relatively 1 e?* corn- 
turned over to the banks there would be men, even in tbc backward countries of 
nearly three billion dollar*’ more credit, Asia and Africa, for the younger genera 
which the bank* could extend In the form tionn to whom the* treasure* descend are 
of loans. more inclined to put them to use; and the 

That is not the worst of it, however. tsndeno In all count new is to u*e bank* 
Hoarded money is usually hidden money, more than formerly. 


M' V \ \ 7TIAT can lie more appropriate as an 
VM \ V expression of the Christmas spirit 
|W' than a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen? 
A more enduring token of esteem and well 
wishes would be hard t«. imagine. 

Die recipient of one of the new 
Parker Transparent Pens or a new Self- f 

Filler or a Jack Knife Safety will rec- gfcyC 
ognize at once the unique and individual in 
Parker Fountain Pena, as well as the obvious 
quality of this ‘'madc-on-honor" pen.— Geo. S. Parker. 


iucKY£i!£¥E 


for Christmas 


F OR gift purposes Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen*, 
put up in handsome holiday boxes, add the true 
Merry Christina* ring. Include them in your holiday 
shopping list. Any Parker dealer will be glad to show you 
a broad assortment of different style* (rum which you tan 
pick pen* precisely suited to the taatea of the differ¬ 
ent folk* whom you remend*er at Christmas time. 

The Parker 
Jack Knife Safety 

t H ANT leak no matter hirer 
s you earn.’ it. for a vise like 
lock bar* back the ink. Men 
th/u»t it into their trousers 
pockets—women carry h flat 
»n fiur-r* or handbag* Asa 
hi the barrel arvl traveling companion it‘» a 
ill nwri refilling. frirful in owl. 

Parker New Self-Filler 

^3 Meetly smooth barrel—no outside project ions or 

mcchsnism of any kind—no opening* into side of bar- 
Uh&tZSZ \ I rd—no danger of accidental ink spill*. To fill, drop 

GoU or SterWss fRf the point into any inkwell, press the button and in 

two seconds it’s loaded. 

ha« «> tk.L pm M Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pens - Standard, Self. 

SSldS \ Filling. Transparent, Jack Knife Safety-are made in 

over 200 styles and sold by 15,000 dealer*. Big illus* 
trnted catalog free on request. 

PEWS ILLUSTRATED: l-S*. 20 Transparent *1.50. 2-No. JJ GoU Fnirtl $5 JO; SicfUas Sllvrt 
U JO. No. 20 SfXI-Hlkr or bUmiuil or cZamil ternl X2JO; with twu Gold FHLd lands 

*1.50. 4—No u J«k Knit* Fito* $ODU. Martins Stiver *> uu 

PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 

*i, Hip Hal been. London. W. C; No 25 Bred***. Copnkm. Denmark. Cairo. Egypt; 

Now York total! Store. Wociwnrtk SuMmg. 


Parker Transparent 
Fountain Pen 

can look right through 
l the transparent hared and 
watch the Luc Ire* t.‘ur>T perform 
its function of keeping the pen 
(Iran by rapilUry attraction. 
You can tell instantly how much 
ink there 
when pen 
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ROFIT SHARING 
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^ These 
WRIGLEY5 “twins” 
bring great benefit 
—they brighten the 
teeth—sweeten the 
mouth and breath 
—soothe the throat 
and help appetite 
and digestion. 

They do not burden 
the stomach. 


hat the new double strength 
Peppermint flavor. 


stmS^Joys 

EYS 

to make a 
Christmas. 


ig delight and 
id to digestion 
eason of 
easting. 

>n each 
package 

Xmas delights 
Juable presents 
will be interested. 
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“Understand he had no insurance." 

M Not a penny I Absolutely wiped 1 
out—a total loss." 

“Poor devil! Pretty hard luck!" 

“Worse than that. Confounded care¬ 
lessness, 1 call it." 

“Suppose you are insured all right?" 

'You bet! Dollar for dollar." 

“What l the name of your company?" 1 

“Name of the company? Why— ] 
cr—blessed if I know! Left that 
to the agent" 


You don’t even know the name of 
your company, you know nothing 
about its financial resources, 
nothing about its reputation for 
fair dealing, nothing about how 
promptly it settles losses — and 
yet you’re ouite sure you are 
safely insured!" 


“By George, I never thought of all 
that But I’m going to find out 
mighty soon!" 


“Well, you can’t do it too quick, and 
while you are about it look up 
the record of tire Hartford hire 
Insurance Company. Hundred 
and four years in business. Has 
always settled every honest obli¬ 
gation on the dot. Docs a bigger 
fire insurance business than any 
other company in the United 
States today. That’s my com¬ 
pany—the old, reliable Hartford-" 




"Who is the Hartford Agent here? 
1 may want to look him up." 


Perhaps you want to know the 
Hartford Agent in your town. 
If so mail us the coupon below. 
It will also bring you a most 
instructive booklet. 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 



COUPON—SIGN—TEAR OFF—MAIL 

Tht HartfordFbe Insurance Company. 
Pt2 Harf/oni . CW 

Gentlemen:—Send me Fire Insurance and 
Fire Prevention” your booklet suggesting 
uiflys of preventing fire*. 




"Whoo!" cried the agonised Purdy, real- Utter's attitude durinz this distressing 
ixing ill thw thing* and burying ha head scene resembling somewhat that of a man 
in his blankets. He lay there shuddering fighting a ghost or making love to a croco- 
until prwwnUy Long Shorty root and shook dale*. Long Shorty relieved th* situation- 
hirn by the shoulder. 4 ' Hera, now, ma'am/' he said soothingly; 

"Danl," he said solemnly, "pull yore&elf “this is shore tough luck, and me an' odd 
together an’ face the music." Dan certainly feels for you in yore sorrer 

Mr. Purdy, thus adjured, realized his an'affliction; but w hat can't be cured must 
responsibility and pulled himself together, beendoored. As the Good Rook says: 'The 
* 5 Wa-al,” he queried in a broken voice, Ixird gave, an' the Lord hath taken a*ay', 
"what’ve you got to autgCBl?* 4 an' yore husband's app'inted time had 

M I suggest/' replied Long Shorty,"that came. Take a jolt o' this hooch, ma'am, an’ 
there's ahighstencaJ female, the victim o* it’ll put some heart in ye/’ And deepite her 
two o’ the worst old foob that ever saw vigorous protests be forced the bottle to 
sagebrush, a-ldckin’ an’ a-aquawlin' in the her lips and exnptiod down her throat a 
box o’that otter-mo-blle; an'U 'b up to me firing charge fer a six-cylinder motor, 
an’ you to fare the music. We can't run 'Thai!” he continued. "Ye fed better 
away from it, Danl, even if Gentle Annie right off, don't ye?” 

wss alive an' well to pack our kit an' enough The victim of this desert hospitality 
water to get out o’ the country. It’s up to gasped, blinked, coughed, and in van- 
us to excuse ourselves for widderin* this ous other wap demonstrated beyond the 
woman and give the remainders Christian shadow of a doubt that for the preaent, at 
burial. Climb into a clean shirt and over- least, her mind was off her recent bereave- 
alb. Danl, and let's try to look respectable roent. She finally fainted, 
even if we ain’L” "Ye tarnation jackass!” roared Mr. 

Dan shook hit head and bit his lips; never- Purdy. "Ye went an' poured that Ucker 
thrive, he accepted Long Shorty's advice down her Sunday throat." Apprehensive, 
and changed his clothes. frightened, hit voice rose to a shrill scream. 

"Cleanlines* is next to godtinm/’ said "whatever will I do with her? 1 do believe 
Long Shorty philosophically. she's died on my hand*/’ 

"Don't make much difference after a "Lay her down flat an' let the blood run 
man's damned/’ answered Mr. Purdy, to her head,” Long Shorty commanded, 
choking back a sob. He replaced the bottle and, with both 

Aa they dreesed. Long Shorty outlined fort, quickly scooped a depression in the 

;ht incline to 


This 

Wellington Pipe 
is Just Fine 

because it’s right in 
principle and bound to 
stay clean and sweet 
and tractable. The 
construction of a Well¬ 
ington keeps saliva 


Aa they dreesrd. Long Shorty outlined foct, quickly scooped a d*»nn 
the course of action. sand, thereby forming a dig! 

"We'll just be strollin' along, easy an’ accelerate the flow of Wood to the head, 
casual, like we was out prnencctin , an’ Mr. Purdy gladly dropped his burden Into 
happen on to the scene accidental-like, the receptacle thus provided and the two 
Mebbo she didn't see us on top o* the hill stood looking down at her. 
and we know she didn’t sea us at the otter- "She ain’t used to licker," Dan com- 
mo-bile! In that case roebbe she won’t plained. "In givin' licker to femalns in a 
know we killed her old man an' thatll make emergency like this it ought ter have a little 
her a heap easier to handle/’ water an' sugar in it." 

"I hope so/* mourned Dan. "There "I ain't no doctor or trained nuax. nor 
ain’t do u» fellin' everything we know.” yet no barkeeper!" Long Shorty retorted 
"You said something that time, pardner. fiercely; "but I'm lay in' you three to one 
Well have to get her over to camp, where it ain't in the book that ticker's to be diluted 

she can He down with her somr-” at a time like th». It ain't in Nalur'!" 

He broke off suddenly, reached Into his "Don’t you bet no more with mo!” 
war bag and brought forth a bottle of tho shrilled Dan rmasaonatr-ly. "This is what 
proprietary medicine without which no true corn** o’ that fool gamblin' sperrit. It's like 
desert rat ever travels—a quart of whisky, to disrupt our pardnership, and it's killed a 
with a flash test of eighty-five degrees. inner cent stranger an' left us with the wid- 

" A snort o’ this'll put some heart in her." d*r on our hands- As the feller aaya: 4 B* 
he declared confidently; and together they good an' you will be happy.' Whatever," he 
took their courmae in hand ana sauntered demanded frantically, "si wea-goin' to do 
carekwdy along the trail to tho scone of the with this widdsr? She's a frail old fawn, 
tragedy. an' if somebody don't come and git horahe's 

The woman was still crouched in the ton- shore a-goin* to die on our hands." 
neau, but they could hear her wails though "Why so?” demanded Long Shorty, 
they were a considerable distance off. Long 4 * Die o' what?” 

Shorty and Dan realized what she was "Starvation, you bom dummy! She 
hiding from and did not blame her. can’t eat our grub an' thrive on it. Pem'n- 

WThrti they had approached within fifty ally, Charles Wilfred. 1 ain’t aimin' to start 
yards of the stranded automobile Long no private cemet'ry association." 

Shorty, simulating profound excitement, Long Shorty scratched his car. 
yelled at the top of his voice: " Whatever was ah* a-doin' out here. I'd 

"Oh.Dan! Hunrup! There'ssornething Ilk* to know?" he demanded. He pulled 
happened here. 1 hear a lady crylnY off his battered sombrero and commenced 
"What’s th# matter?" shouted Mr. to fan the widow. "An' wbere'd she come 
Purdy dutifully. from? Danl, I'm beginnin' to lose a whole 

"An otter-mo-bile. an’ buzzards, an' a lot o’ them regreta I felt at first about 
lady cryln*!” yelled Long Shorty. "Soma- killin’ her husband. Serve* him right for 
thin's shore happened to somebody." And a-brlngin’ of a woman into this country*.” 
away he raced through the low sage, with He continued to fan tho widow, w hile Dan 

the unhappy Purdy following. stepped off to one side, like a farmer view- 

"Man dead here," he called a moment lug the btood-eweating behemoth at a dr- 
later. " Rock rolled down off the mounting cue. and mode an interested appraisal of the 
an' flattened him out like a postagp automobile. He was not familiar with such 
Btam i . contraptions, being of the opinion that they 

Out of the tail of h» eye the diabolical rcocmhled considerably a forgotten shot In 
Long Shorty was aware of a woman's face a shaft and were liable to explode when 
peering* at him over the back of the front leant expected. 

scat- Dan Purdy was also subconsciously However, what with Long Shorty's fan- 
aware of the same apparition; hut since ning and the fire of the Dtwcrt Dew coursing 
he was following Long Shorty's lead he through her veins, their patient presently 
elected to ignore it until a abrill, quaver- opened her eye*, gave a little shuddering 
ing cry of "Help!” forced him to turn his gasp and a long sigh and. after the fashion 
attention from the "remainders/’ of her kind, demanded in a thin, far-away 

Long Shorty did likewise and the widow voice to know where Bhe w as. Long Shorty 
stood up in the tonneau and held out her solemnly awnared her that sho was with 
arms appealingly. Our heroes hastened to frieivd*- 

ber aid. Dan Purdy unfastened thn ton- She sat up, smiled wanly on them and 
n*au door, and with loud lamentations and held out a hand to each. They accepted 
shivering** of woe* the distmwed female Hut- and lifted her to her feet, whereupon she 
tcred into his arms like a light Monday promptly swayed into Long Shorty's arm* 
morning wash down a iaundry chute. and hur.g there. With difficulty he pried 

"Ma-ina-ma-" stuttered Dan help- her loose, after which he and Dan formed a 

Uasjy. seat with their homy, clasped hands, and 

"Ma-ina'am. whatever'* the matter of placed her therein; then, with an arm 
you? " Daniel finally mimaged to blurt out. round tho neck of each deliverer, the unwel- 
Continued and braterica] "Oh-oh-oh's!" come guest wo* borne to the camp by the 
were his sole reply, however, while the water hole. 

widow, her arms clenched tightly round his While Long Shorty supported her at the 
neck, to his great embarrassment, sobbed tent entrance. Dan hastened inside to shake 
out bar woe on Mr. Purdy's bosom—th* out their bedding and dislodge a couple of 


away from the tobacco 


and away from the 
fire. All of the weed 
bums to a fine, dry 
ash and you'll get 
satisfaction whatever 
your brand for the 
load. The bit is con¬ 
structed so as to direct 
the smoke upward and 
not against tnc tongue. 


is the leader of the famous 


line of pipes, made good 
for more than a half cen¬ 
tury. Every Wellington 
pipe is genuine French 
bnar—guaranteed against 
burning through or crack¬ 
ing. Buy and smoke a 
Wellington—then you’ll 
be a Wellington fan. 
Many shapes, all of fine 
design; all of fine grain 
and fine finish. 

At good dealers', .—. J, 

25c, 35c. 50c. 
up. 35c, up, in 


William Demuth & Co. 
New York 
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Atk your Elgitirrr —youf Uh**I jewrlrf — 
further proof til lhr High rffiriefiry ul every 
Kljjifi Watch. Ami %rc ihe Tarima inudrU, 
winch lie will gladly di*ptiy li> yuu. 

IF nit mt fir hsvi!ri. 

FLGTN NATIONAL WATCH 00. 
Elgin, Uliann 


Till' balloon resisted the pressure from Even as Captain von Theobald sung out to 
bolow. It curled up Its tail like a fat bum- ua that thin was the balloon cannon In the ( 
bl*bse trying to sting, and the guy rope*, to German aviation field back of the town I 


down Miarda from it* foldh. Than Long 
Shorty ftoersd thn widow inside and h* and 
Dan rotroaudl to the auiomohik*. braving 
her alone with her grief. 

Presently they returned with two wicker 
suitcam, a hamper banket and a light camm¬ 
ing outfit, which they deooeited outside the 
tent, and once more withdrew to the scene 
of the disaateT. This time they carried a 

C 'ck and shovel and the canvas with which 
nneriy they had been wont to cover the 


pack on Gentle Annie. And when the grave ? 
wan ready they gathered up their victim, 
removed from nl* pockets a Jackknife, four 
dollars and ten cents in silver, a folding 
pocket comb and u plug of chewing tobacco, 
wrapped him in the canvas and Laid him in 
the grave. 

Then Long Shorty went back to the camp 
and knocked on the tent pole. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


A RESERVED SEAT 

(C««rt *•»#•< fr+m Po#» 10) 


Contrariwise, I could tee how ahelk 
from the enemy crossed those shells in the 
air and curved downward to scatter their 
loads among the Germans In the midst 
of all this would come a sharp, spattering 
sound, as though hail in the midst of the 
thunder shower had fallen on a tin roof; 
and that, I Learned, meant infantry firing in 
a trench somewhere. 

For a whfln I watched some German 
soldiers moving forward through a crus- 
cro*A of trenches; I took them to be fresh 
roen going in to relieve othor men who had 
seen a period of service under fire. At first 
they suggested moles crawling through plow 
furrows; then, us they progressed onward, 
they shrank to the smallness of gray grub¬ 
worms, advancing one behind another. 

My eye strayed beyond them a fair dis¬ 
tance and fell on a row of tiny scarlet dots* 
Like cochineal bugs, showing minutely but 
clearly against the green-yellow face of a 
ridgy field well inside the forward batteries 
of the French and English. 

At thut same instant the lieutenant must 
have *t*n th* crawling rod line too. He 
pointed to It. 

“Frenchmen,” he *aid; “French infan¬ 
tryman's trouser*. One cannot make out 
their coats, but their red trousers show as 
they wriggle forward on their face*/’ 

Better than ever before 1 realised the 
idiocy of sending men to fight in garment* 
that moke vivid targets of them. 

My companion may have come up for 
pleasure, but if businww obtruded itself on 
aim he did not neglect it. He bent to his 
telephone and spoke briskly into it. He 
used German, but, after a fashion, I made 
out what he said. He was directing the 
attention of somebody to the activities of 
those red trouser*. 

I intended to *ee what would follow on 
this, but at thb precise moment a suffi¬ 
ciently interesting occurrence cume to pass 
at a place within much clearer eyerange. 

The gray grubworms bait shoved ahead 
until they wer® gray ants; and now all the 
ant* concentrated into a swarm and, leav¬ 
ing the trenches, beran to move in a slant¬ 
ing direction toward a patch of woods far 
over to our left. Boms of them, I think, got 
there, some of them did not. Certain puff, 
balls of white smoke, and one hie smudge of 
black smoke, which last signified a bomb of 
high explosives, broke over them and among 
them, hiding all from sight for a apace of 
seconds. Dust clouds succeeded the smoke; 
then the dust lifted slowly. Those ant* were 
not to be seen. They had altogether van¬ 
ished. It was as though an anteater Had 
come forth invisibly and eaten them all up. 

Back to Earth Again 

Marveling at this phenomenon and un- 
able to convince myself that I had seen men 
destroyed, and not Insect*, I turned my 
head south acuta to watch the red lady- 
bugs in the field. Lot They were gone tool 
Either they hud reached shelter or a painful 
thing had befallen them. 


which I held with both hands, snapped in 
imitation of the rigging of a sailboat in a 
fair brxex*. 

Plainly the balloon wished to remain 
where it was or go farther; but the pull of 
tbe cable was steady and hard, and the 
world began to rise up to meet us. Nearing J 
tbe earth it struck me that we were making 
a remorkahly speedy return. I craned my j 
neck to get a view of what was directly 
beneath. 

The six-horse team was advancing to¬ 
ward us at a brisk canter and the drum 
turned fast, taking up the alack of the 
tether; hut. a* though not saudied with 
this rate of progress, several soldiers were 
running back and jumping up to haul In 
the rope. Tbe sergeant w ho took care of the 
telephone was hard put to it to coil down 
the twin wire*. He skittered about over the 
gross with the liveliness of a cricket. 

Chatod by a Fronch Ftyor 

Many soiled hand* grasped the floor of 
our hamper and ea*ed tne Jar of it* contact 
with tbe earth. Those wme hand* had 
redraped the rim with Handbags, and had 
helped us to clamber out from between the 
stay rope*, when up came the young cap¬ 
tain who spelled tbe lieutenant as an aerial 
spy. He come at a run. Between the two 
of them ensued a sharp Interchange of short 
German sentence*. 1 gathered the sense of 
w hat passed. 

“I don't see it now,” said, in effect, my 
bt# traveling mate, staring skyward and 
turning his head. 

"Nor do I.” answered the captain. "I 
thought it was yonder." He flirted a thumb 
backward and upward over hi* shoulder. 

"Are you sure you saw it?" 

“No, not sure," said the captain. “1 
called vou down at the first alarm, and 
right after that it disappeared, 1 think; but 
I shall make sure.'* 

He snapped an order to the soldier* and 
vaulted nimbly into the bosket. The horses 
turned about and moved off and the bal¬ 
loon rose. As for tbe lieutenant, be spun 
round and ran toward the edge of the field, 
fumbling at hi* belt for hi* private field 
gla*M« a* he ran. Wondering what all this 

K ther was about- though I had a vague 
-a regarding it* meaning I watched the 
ascent. 

1 should say the bag had reached a height 
of five hundred feet when, behind me, a 
hundred yards or so away. a soldier shrieked 
out excitedly. Further along another voice 
took up the outcry. From every aide of the 
field came shouts. The fieJd was ringed 
with clamor. It dawned on me that this 
spot wo* even more efficiently guarded than 
] had conecivsd it to be. 

The driver of the wagon swung his lum¬ 
bering team about with all the strength of 
hte arm*, and back again came the six 
horse*. galloping now. So thickly mowed 
were the men who snatched at the cable, 
and so eagerly did they grab for it. that the 
simile of a hot handball scrimmage flashed 


think it made a clicking sound. I am sure 
It did not ring; but in any event it called 
attention to itself. The other man dapped 
h» ear to the receiver and took the word 
that came up the dangling w ire, and snapped 
back an answer. 

“ I think we should return at once,” he 
said to me over hi* shoulder. "Are you 
sufficiently wearied?" 

1 w as not Bulliciently wearied—I wasn't 
wearied at nil —but be was tbe captain of 
the ship and I was not even paying for my 
passage. 

Tbe car jerked beneath our unsteady foet 
and heeled over, and I had the sensation of 
being in an elevator that ha* started down- 


loon never did a faster homing job than it 
did then. 

Fifty men were pointing aloft now, oil of 
them crying out a* they pointed: 

"Flyer! French flyer!” 

1 saw it. It was a monoplane. It had, l 
judged, just emerged from a cloudbank to 
the southward. It was heading directly 
toward our field. It was high up—so high 
up that 1 felt momentarily oraaxed that all 
those Germans could d^tinguish it as a 
French flyer rather than as on English flyer 
at that distance. 

A* I looked, and l* all of u* looked, the 
balloon basket hit the* earth and wo* mod* 
fast; arid in that same instant a cannon 


A STRIKING proof of Elgin 
, watchmaking skill is fur¬ 
nished through the acceptance by the United 
States Government of a number of Elgin 
Watches for use by the torpedo boat flotilla of 
the U. S. Navy. These are the first and only 
American watches ever accepted_for this strenuous 
service. Only after six months’ gruelling tests 
at the U. S. Naval Observatory was the govern¬ 
mental O. K. put upon them. This precision of 

ELGIN Watches 

assures their worthiness as life companions. 
They arc also beautiful—and they are strong. 
In fact, Elgin Watches combine the quali¬ 
ties which make them eminently fitted 

For Christmas Giving 

Besides being practical gifts — everyday 
necessities—they inspire pride of possession. 
Elgin owners know they are carrying time¬ 
keepers famous for a half-century — the 
standard watches of the world. 

There are models for business and profes¬ 
sional men and women, for railroad men and 
for young folks. You can get exactly the 
right model for the person you have in 
mind—at the price you have in mind. 

Here are four fine Elgin Watches, all 
suitable for gifts: 


LORD ELGIN LADY ELGIN 

TV Uwr »Rr». $S33 A daiuy Ti*rk**p*i — 
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I he appro¬ 
priateness of a 
holiday gift is 
enhanced by its 
utility. Nothing 
more pleasing, 
serviceable and 
acceptable than 


MEN'S, 60 c to $ 1.50 parr 
WOMEN'S. 75 c to $2 pair 

In attractive 
4 . Holiday 
Boxes—no 
advertising 
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articles. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 

An Ideal Gift for Everybody 

ftvt *r "Arr*' a drun ! 

lt*s i gil: thit is always greatly appre- 


indat iiputi Waterman a Ideal. 
T b r Standard make. 
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There’s a lot in 
the Making 

Tlip men who make my Panatcla 
art* bom cigarmakers, skilled adult 
males, who know how to roll an easy 
smoking cigar. 

A few deft motions of their lingers 
and they have done what no machine 
can do. They have arranged that 
tobacco so that it will burn evenly 
and freely, the smoke spiraling into 
the smoker's mouth, instead of com¬ 
ing in as a sort of gust. 

The tobacco I have furnished them 
is genuine Havana, grown in those 
districts of Cuba that furnish the 
best crops. They get this tobacco as 1 
get it, unadulterated and undoctored. 

The cigars they make arc uniform 
in shape, size and flavor. AHA 
A well-made 1 lavana cigar JftT'-jEl 
has a Davor that is uiimis- E? ■ 
takable; a nutty, linger- F M 

ing flavor. The smoke j* 'S 

exhaled slowly, partially 9 

through the nostrils, gives £ 
a delicious "bouquet" that 2^"- 
smokers know and enjoy. 1 

Cigars such as mine, sold Kj. 
through the regular retail ml 9 
trade, would cost you ten IE 9 
cents, or three for aquarter. Ry *9 

I do not sell through 1 
stores. I suppose I am in a ■ 
more intimate touch with R , 
the men who smoke my W 'V.. 9 
cigars than any other large m 
manufacturer. rj " ■ 

I sell direct to the ■ 9 

smokers. ‘Hie men who K 9 
smoke my cigars buy them R V 3 
by the Ik>x and get them *9 

at wholesale prices. R wj 

Theygctacigar,Havana 9' 
filled.with a Sumatra wrap- 
per, made by hand, of grKxl 
size—full five inches long 
and just the thickness for wlv A 
a generous, satisfactory 
smoke —for $5.00 per AJjJ 
hundred. 

The man behind the skiT «„- 
counter wants 10c for a 
cigar that is no better. ' HAr * 

1 make cigars otfier than my Pana- I 
tela, including a line of Clear Havana 
cigars. I sell my Panatclaoranyother 
cigar I make on the following terms: 

my orra is* i u*«n r m ~«. —d i\t% r 

Sl^tn’ Mi tfVrVTil to • r«ad«r cl T\* 

SaturJa* Pott, cipr— prepaid. He may 

■make tea ciftn and return the remaining forty at 
my oaponeo and no cWgo for the tan arooknd d he 
Ua..l pleared with them. 1/he * pleated them 
and keep* Ikm. ho opreoo te vomit thr prko. 12.50. 
within ten deyr. 

In ofdfrim pit*** uve Njtlneo* vuikocry or give 
* ] Mate whelhrf vuu ptdcf adU. metiium 
or Mrufir vita/*. Mr ttitnfAMr ixlulo*. dncribmg all 
my cigarv. yuo may Save un rnjurrt 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 

913 Filbert Street Philadelphia Pa. 


last longer and cost less 

rUbdrhht* 



strip It of Its tires, draw off the precious 
gasoline, pour oil over it and touch a match 
to it. What remain* offer* no salvage to 
friend, or enemy either. 

The horses rot where they drop untew 
the country people t hoot*? to put the bod¬ 
ies underground. We counted the charred 
cadaver* of fifteen automobile* and twice 
a* many dead horse* during that fid*. The 
smell of horseflesh spoiled the good air. 
When passing through a wxmd the smell 
was always heavier. We hoped It was only 
dead horsret we smelled there. 

Where there ha* been fighting in France 
or Belgium, almost any thicket w ill give up 
hideously grisly secret* to the man who 
£o« searching there. Men sorely wounded 
In the open share one trait at leant with 
the lower animal*. The stricken creature— 
either man or beast—dread* to lie and die 
in the naked field. It drag* itself in among 
the trees if It has the strength. 

I believe every woodland in Northern 
France b u poison place, and w ill be so until 
the freezing of winter seals up it* abominu- 
tiong under ire and frost. 

Nearing Rheim* u* turned into a splen- 
did straight highway bordered by tree*, 
where the late afternoon sunlight filtered 
through the dead leaves, which still hung 
from the hough* and dappled the yellow 
mad with black patches, until it made you 
think of jaguar pelt*. 

Midway of our course here we met 
troops moving toward its In force. First, 
a* usual, came scout* on bicycles and 
motorcycle*. Ono young chap hud woven 
sheave* of dahlias and red peonies into the 
frame of hi* wheel, and through the dump 
of quivering blossoms the barrel of his 
rifle showed, like a blucksnake in a bou¬ 
quet. He told us that troops were coming 
behind, going to the extreme right whig— 
a good many thousand* of troops, he 
thought. 

Ordinarily uhlans would have followed 
behind the bicycle men, but this time a 
regiment of Brunswick Hussars formed the 
advance guard, riding four abreast and 
making a fin© show, w-hat with their bold 

E ay jacket* and their lanes of nodding 
net*, and their tall woolly huskies, each 
with it* grinning bra» death's-head »©t 
Into the front of it. 


Print I'inr 
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An Overwhelming Demand 


9* The New Moon Six-40 has taken dealers, and 
buyer* who have seen it, by storm, on line*, features and 
price. Our dealer* have- kept u* fc*amprd with orxlers since the new 
model ha* been out, but uc've now increased uur capacity to supply the 
ireiarodofti* di-uiamj. The tur* Sz -40 can truly lx* termed the seaaon'a 
actuation. 

Increase in Sales of Over 46% 

C lu-l *» proof, uur wau>n uf IU15 »d»li 'there months to Uatel Aow* llie remark- 
able u^rrx.r u| 46' c . 


7At Plaint of tho Hungry Hunar 

There was a blithe young otflrer who 
Insisted on wheeling out of QM ■ • and 
halting u*. and pussing the time of daV with 
u*. I imagine he wanted to exercise hb 
small stock of English words. Well, it 
needed the excreta*. The skull-and-bones 
poison label on hi* cap mad* a wondrous 
contrast with the smiling eye* and the 
long, humorous, wrinkled-up none below it. 

*' A miserable country," he said, w ilh a 
sweep of hi* arm which comprehended all 
Northwewrern Europe, from the German 
border to the sea—little there is to 
eat! My belly—she is mostly empty al¬ 
ways. But on tbe yesterday 1 have the 
much groat fortune. I buy me a swine— 
what you call him?— a pork? Ah, yes; a 
pig. I buy me a pig. He i* a living pig; 
very noisy, as you say—very loud. I bring 
him twenty meters in an automobile, and 
all the time he struggle to be free; and he 
cry out all the time. It is very droll—not7— 
me and the living pig, which ride, both to¬ 
gether, twenty meter*I" 

We took some letter* from him to hi* 
mother and sweetheart, to be mailed when 
we got hack on German soil; and be 
spurred on, beaming back at us and waving 
his free hand over his head. 

For half an hour or *o we, traveling 
rapidly, passed the column, which was 
made up of cavalry, artillery and baggage 
trains. I suppose the infantry was Ruing 
by another road. The dragoon* sang Ger¬ 
man inarching song* a* they rod* by. but 
the artillerymen were a dour and silent lot 
for the moot part. Repeatedly 1 have no¬ 
ticed that the men who work the big Ger¬ 
man guns are randy *o cheerful ns the men 
who belong to the other wings of the serv¬ 
ice: certainly it was true in this instance. 

We hailed two mile* north of Kheim* in 
the front line of tbe German works. Here 
was a little shattered village; its name. I 
helieve, was Brimont. And here. also, com¬ 
manding the road, stood a ruined fortress 
of an obsolete !a*t-century pattern. Shell- 
lire had buttered it Into a gruel of shattered 
red masonry; but German officers were 
camped within its more habitable portions, 
and light guns were mounted in the moat. 

The trt** thereabout had l**r» mowed 
down by tbe French artillery from within 


b a wonderful car at a wonderful price. Study tlte -photo¬ 
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dug big gnug»*» in the earth. Whiwm you right of us; *o we straightway cumc away 
looked ym *t the noil wan full of from there. 

Mall, nunced craters. Shrapnel wan dro|>- We »vrc noncontbaUmta and nowise ron- 
ping Intermittently in the vicinity; there- cemed In the existing controversy; but we 
fore we left our cam behind the shelter of remembered the plaintive words of the 

the ancient fort and proceeded cautiously Chinese Minister at BrusneU when he culled 

afoul until we reached the frontmo*t on our Minister Brand Whitlock to as- 
trtuffcw. certain what Whitlock would advise doing 

Evidently the Germans counted on Btay- bi case the advancing Germans fired on the 
ing there a good while. The men hud dug city. Whitlock suggested to hb Oriental 

out envoi in the malls of the trenches, bed- brother that be retire to his otficiul rea¬ 

ding them with straw ami fitting them idence and hoist til* flag of his country over 
with doors taken from the wreckage of the it, thereby making it neutral and protecud 
homes of the village. territory. 

We inspected one of these shelter*. It “But. Mister Whitlock." murmured the 
had earthen walls and a sod roof, fuirly puzzled Chinaman, "the cannon he has 
water-tight, and a green window shutter to no eves!" 

rest against the entrance for a windbreak. We rode back to Laon through the fall- 
Six men slept here, and the wag of the big dusk. The western sky was all a deep 
squad had taken chalk and lettered the saffron pink the color of a salmon’s flesh — 
words “ Kaiserbof Cuf*’* on the shutter. und we could hear the constant blaaphem- 

The trenches were from seven to oi#ht ing of the big siege guns, taking up the 
fcwt deep; hut by climbing up into the Tit- evening cannonade along the center, 
tie scarps of the sharpshooters and ratting Pretty soon w e caught up w ith the column 

our elbows in niches in the earth, meantime that was heuded for the right w ing. At that 
keeping our heads down to escape the at- hour it was still in motion, which probably 
tendons of certain Frenchmen who wire meant forced marching for an indefinite 
reported to be in a wood hulf a mile away, time. Viewed against the sunset yellow, 
we could, with the aid of our glows, make the figures of the dragoons stood up black 
out the buildings In Hheims. some of which and dean, as conventionalized and regular 
were then on fire—particularly the great as though they hud all been stenciled on 
CathedraL that background. 

Viewed from that diManee it did not Seeing next the round, spiked helmets 
appear to be badly damaged. of the cannoneer* outlined in thut weird 

Already during that week, from many half-light, I knew* of what those bobbing 
sources, we had heard the Germans' version heads reminded me. They were like pic- 
of the shelling of Rhcims Cathedral, their turrs of Roman centurions, 
claim being that they purposely snared the Within a fewi minutes the afterglow hod 
pile from the bombardment until they found lost its yellowish tone und burned us a deep 
the defender* hud signal men ill the towers; red JUre. As we tumid off into a side roud 
that twice they sent officer*, under flag* of the columns were headed right into that 
truer, to urge the French to withdraw their redrew*. It was as though they marched 
signalers; and only fired on the building into a ftoy furnace, treading the crimson 
when both the«e warnings had been disre- paths of glory—wbkti ore not glorious and 
gun Jed, ceasing to fire us soon us they had probably never were, but which lead most 
driven the enemy from the to went. unerringly to the grave. 

1 do not vouch for this story; but we A week later, when we learned what hud 
heard it very frequently. Now, from one of happened on the right w Ing. und of how the 
the young officers who had escorted us into Germans hud faml there under the batter- 
the trench, we were hearing it all over ing of the Allies, the thought of that open 
again, with elaborations, when a shrapnel furnace door came back to mo. I think of 
shell from the town dropped und buret not it yet—often. 
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THE WOMEN OF FRANCE 


Continue*! from Piff lit 

This is not the whole story of the aitua- nearly off, fivo day* upon the battlefield 
tion. There are no oucroir* In the poorest without food before he managed to attract 
districts of Paris. The women there are the attention of a wandering sheep dog. 
not trained to the politer trade of dre®- The dog took In the situation und ran back 
making. There oro no dork* nor lady's to his matter, who brought the man in. 
molds among them. They are the women Near the middle of the ward an Arab lay 
who adopt the profession of rag pi eking in with closed eye*. He wax a Mohammedan 
tim« of peace. My imprwtdon is thut the who must eat the food of Christiana He 
dickens will be to pay later on in these could not understand a word that was 
more wretched sections if the war lasts said to him nor convey u single wish except 
even a few months longer. The women who by signs. The point was thut ho was pa*t 
go about th**e street* now with whisker* wfohlng. As wc bent over hi* bod he looked 
already growing on their chins, and bahica at us as from an infinite distance, through 
wrapped in their shawls, are the same centuries of pain and silence. What had 
women who in times past stormed the ho to do with all this? He did not know, 
palace of a king. Vet he also was about to die for France. 

One side of the mximen’* port in every It b incredible that one should stand In 
war la their service at the bedside* of the such a place, surrounded by mutilated OMNI 
wounded soldier*. Paris is now a city of in the prime of th«r youth and strength, 
hospitals, and every hospital » filled with without realizing that war b a ferocious 
women ministering to wounded men. In form of irwanity. Nothing can justify it. 
the afternoon, between the hour* of two But such Ideas are abhorrent to France in 
and four, every hospital in Pari* is virited her prwent mood. I suppose they would 
by a proewston of women carrying fruit*, be to any nation, even to the women of it. 
ogorettt* and flower* to the soldier*. Certainly I did not hear a single woman in 

There a an old mansion in the Hue de la that place exprow regret or pity, but only 
Chaise, huilt in the reign of Louis XIV hv admiration and praise, us wc moved about 
the Marquis de Vaudrcuil, the last French between the beds distributing gifts. And 
Governor of Canada. Long afterward It thewe soldier* did dreerve all praise. But I 
became the home of Napoleon's sinter, Eli-a doubt if the world will ever again approve 
Bonaparte. Then it wus a convent. Fif- a system of «ettiemeht that lays men low 
teen years ago the Dominicans added a like this, 

chapel. In recent year* it has been a The thing that has impmoed me most a* 

[ irivate hospital, and since this war began I have gone from ono hospital to another is 
t has been the Canadian hospital supported the nutience of the*e victim*: the absence 
by the readers of a Montreal newspaper. of all weakness and complaints. They arc 
It wus in this place thut I came fare to Mill soldier* with incredible endurance. A 
face for the first time with the red crime of man with no legs will look up cheerfully 
war. We entered the chapel, one evening at you and nay with smiling satisfaction: 
just at nightfall, where fifty men lay In a “Tho pain b almost gone out of my feet 
double row of cot* Frenchmen, Turcu- Unlay.* 1 Not a shadow on his face to indi- 
Frenoh, Arabs and English, all desperately cute that he bus guard into the crystal of 
wounded. Most of them wore the elatin'* the awful years to come, 
they had fought in. Some had lost a leg. Yesterday as I wus distributing fruit to 
other* an arm. Some had terrible wounds the soldiers in the British Hospital—which 
in their bodies. w.u- tl.c tollable \-*.-ir:;i Hold - I --av. g 

So they lay, watching the white-turbnnrd lying u;mj:i a bed on the opposite side 

nun** moving back and forth. Not a of the ward, un object resembling tho head 
groan, only here and then* a livid fain* and fare* of a man upon the pillow, wrapped 
drawn with pum. One hud Lain, with his leg p**# j $» 
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A Good Time for 
Better Light 


More light at uny cost is a Christmas need. 
More light at less cost is a National Mazda 


In no other holiday purchase ran you make 
thirty-three cents buy n dollar's value. 

In no other staple necessity can you get three 
volumes for the price of one. 

Be thorough. Put n National Mazda lamp 
in every socket, now. We guarantee triple light 
at the carbon lamp current cost. 

Promote the holiday spirit, but practise thrift 
too—do both with National Mazda lamps. Get 
them in the Blue Convenience-Carton from your 
Lighting Company or Electrical Dealer. 

Look for this poster in their windows. Let others see 
Mu/da light in yours. 

Your light bUlft are itrongcst when <Urk nights arc 
longest. Now for winter nights as well as for holly days - 
your home comfort, cheerfulness and hospitality —to say 
nothini; of your need for economy require National 
Mazda lamps-the best lamps that the world's best 
laboratories haw produced. 

National Lamp Works 

Of Canmti 

6 $ KeW Puk. ClcvcW. Fini Gfty a K3wtric L«beit« 

A"? if M** u * gustamly of XiUmmi Quality 
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Nloii of iKr buy* fur thief |jfnrnlioft» 
bive fired ibc I erf Johu-»n Shotgun ami 
It hu never failed them. Fur nver forty 
yean l»er Johnson product! have nude 
good with the tnrn ai»J bogi of Amrrica. 


IVER JOHNSON 


iCo*ri*«rtl from P«f« 34 > 

in cotton, with only holes for the ey«, nose 
and mouth. The thin* moved. It lifted 
a hand swathed in bondages and stained 
with blood. Hut there was no mistaking the 
awful signal it made, imperative and nnta- 
forced by hoarse sounds resembling the re¬ 
main of a voice. K obeyed. And as I drew 
near I saw two large blue eye*. dear sum¬ 
mer skits, regarding me from beneath the 
cotton. 

"Have you got a banana?" came the 
some voice through lips that could not 
move, burned beyond recognition as a 
human mouth. 

I hesitated. I did indeed have some 
bananas, which I had been going to give the 
convalescents, but the idea of kiting a man 
eat such an indigestible fruit, who had prac¬ 
tical! y loot all of hb face except hb wonder¬ 
ful eyes, seemed doubtful. 

"If you've got one do give it to him," 
said an orderly behind roe. " He's been beg¬ 
ging for bananas for a week." 

I mode haste to ford him, for he could not 
feed himself. I peeled the banana and 

K ed it an Inch at a time through the hole 
he cotton above hb mouth. The busi¬ 
ness was finished in about half a minute. 
Nothing was said between us, except that 
I promised to bring a bagful for him next 
time. This man had alt the skin burned 
from hb face, breast and hands by the ex¬ 
plosion of a shell in a kettle of water be was 
boiling to make tea. It b needless to add 
that he was an Englishman. The only thing 
he had complained of was that the women 

i. i • r..i.i.r imam m aim thortHM to 

visit the hospital. 

These wards have their comedies con¬ 
nected with their frightful tragedies. A 
young lad. not quite seventocn years old, 
lioi in the bod neat to the man with the 
humrd face. He lost one Ug in the battle of 
the A Una. When the pain left him he felt 
the need of diversion. He was very weak, 
sadly deprewed, and being a French boy he 
could not long endure thaL One day he 
begged the nurse to give him a little wine. 
Being very sorry for him she granted the 
request. A few minut« later another nurse 
came in. The same plea, with the same suc¬ 
cess. He had a third glass of wine—and so 
on with each nurse who came by, not one 
of them knowing that he had already been 
ref robed. 


A Naughty Young Cherub 

When the sixth one entered she was 
amazed to hear him shout with ioy. He had 
reached the proper altitude of spirit. Ha 
hod the legs of a centipode. 

M What on earth b tho matter?" she ex¬ 
claimed . 

"I'm Happy, gloriously happy I" shouted 
the boy. 

"You are intoxicated, and the Cardinal 
of Paris is just coming to visit the ward," 
she answered in dsspair. 

"Hang the Cardinal of Paris!" giggled 
the bov. 

At this moment the Cardinal did enter. 
The boy lay back upon hb pillow, radiantly 
flushed, watching the great man as hi 
walked down betwoen the row* of bids. 
Presently the Cardinal caught sight of 
the young wine-glorified hero. 

" What a beautiful boy I He looks like a 
cherub," he whispered to the outraged 
nurse. 

Then he came across, bent low, kissed 
the boy's brow and took particular pains to 
biesw him, while the ward held its breath, 
and the young rogue, suddenly sobered, re¬ 
ceived the benediction like a good Catholic. 

In one of the upper rooms of this hospital 
I came upon an Irishman who must be a 
descendant of Sterne's famous Tristram 
Shandy. He was lying upon his cot. fully 
clothed in hb khaki uniform. When 1 
offered him some grape* he became con¬ 
fidential. He held up hb metal cigarette 
i*a**, which, ho told roe, he always carried 
in hb brwchew pocket. There was a hole 
through it, made by the bullet which also 
went through tbe Irishman. 

" W an ter see where she came out of roe? " 
he asked. 

Before I could make up my mind about 
thql he elevated himself to hks knees, flirted 
over on hb face, reached one hand back 
and poked a grimy finger into a hole in hb 
trouww. 

"And then," he exclaimed as he reversed 
himself, "she went through my water 
bottle. 1 w*j glad of that, for I knew she 
was out of roc." 

" Must have been a busy bullet." was all 
1 could think of to nay. 
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Eighty-four pages about Revolvers, 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 

Why h it, when yon see the name 
Iver Johnson” op firearm or cycle, 
that you arc confident you are buying 
a high-grade, dependable piece of 
property ? 


It b MOUne ovrr tmi milbuQ people 
own her Ji.l.utoc Knulim kjiim 
• if these two uiilliiMi are your frirwds 
and yuu hoc heard them sneak 

safety of the Iver Jotinioa Re- jl 
Vnber. H 


Sctcfal hundred tlirnmnd hu y- 
rle rider* luve owned of now rule 
the Iver J«lm«<in Bicycle and be¬ 
lieve it to lie the forfeit, ifnn^r»t, 
liett fmiihed bicycle that ko ever 
been m*dc. 


Our utrst success, the Iver Johnson 
Motorcycle, has for three years been 
rr< ogeised by experts as a niecluniiwlly 
perfect machine. Its performance is 
rnnuriaMr. 


Send far this big book which is 
bound in stiff board covets and b full 
of illustrations and valuable facts. It 
U free. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 

147 River Street. Fife kb wf, Mass. 

Nr. Y»a.91Q«*W..SL Saa Fraacac*. 717 Mask* St 


The Women’s Hoapitni b in the CLaridge 
Hold, h magnificent building which was to 
have been opened to American tourbti thb 
fall. This hospital has a unique hbtory. 
The head of it b I>r. Flora Murray, an ar¬ 
dent militant suffragist who wan formerly 
physician to the "mice" when the militants 
were imprisoned and forcibly fed in Eng¬ 
land. At the beginning of nostilitias she 
wisely avoided tbe British War Office and 
offered her service* directly to the French 
Government. She has equipped one of the 
beat hospital* in Pari*. The surgeons, 
nurses and even the orderlies are all women. 
Only two or three men are employed, in 
menial positions. The work ha* been ac¬ 
complished with such notable sucents as 
finally to win the approval of the British 
authorities A feature of thb hoapital b u 
mortuary chapel. 

" The mortality, you know, to very great," 
said Doctor Murray as she conducted me 
to the chapel. The room was Hooded with 
subdued light and filled with flowers, and be¬ 
fore the altar a flag-covered platform stood 
ready to receive tne dead. 

We bear much tm t in Parto than In Lon¬ 
don about German atrocities. But in one of 
the hoapitab in the Champ* Elyneew there 
are throe women and a little girl lying at 
the point of death, mangled by German 
shell*. One ha* k*t a u*. one an arm. one 
ha* a shattered t»pine, arid tbe girl ha* half 
of her right foot torn off. Thb happened in 
a village near Rbrims where many women 
and children were killed. 

We hoard in London that there ha* been 
a renaboanra of religious faith in France 
sine* the beginning of the war. Thb was 
interfiling, if true. 

High Mats at tho Madolotno 

Still, a nation may have one soul In tiroes 
of peace and quite another soul In time* of 
war. For it b very difficult to preserve one'* 
salvation with the moat eloquent ration¬ 
alism w hen cannons are blowing the breath 
of death arrow the land. Therefore. I went 
to high mass at the Madeleine on Sunday, 
where the scene* of tho Christian faith are 
set with splendor. 

As we approached the church I heard a 
roar in the heavens above—a queer sound, 
not of wings, but of a powerful motor. 
Instantly every* fare was lifted, and we saw 
the wide white flat wing*of an aeroplane dr- 
cling above the green roof of the Madeleine. 
On Sunday* the Germans send their 7*uu6es 
to drop bomb* in Barb. Thb w as one of three 
or four French airship* which flew all day 
above the city to guard it from thme fierce 
doves of the Kaiser's Wor God. 

The church was crowded with old men 
and with women of every age. They were 
the fathers and mothers and wive* of the 
French soldiers. Hundreds of candle* 
burned before altars on both sides the 
little short taper* of the poor and the very 
tall tapers placed there by the rich who 
could afford to spend more. But those tiny 
candles, many of them not more than two 
or three inches In bright, they must have 
seemed more eloquent to the prayer-lifting 
angel*. 

Centers swung, the air was filled with 
smoking incense os the ma*a went on. the 
evidence of a piety deeply rooted in the 
hearts of these poor parent*, these forlorn 
young wive* and maidens, who could not 
save but could only pray for thrir sons and 
lovers. Still, one could sec at a glance that 
thews people did not represent the strength 
of Ftance, but her weakness. They were 
the helpless one*, protected by men who 
were not praying but fighting and dying 
for France. So above the chanting of tlie 
priests and the sweet high tenor of the 
choir bov* and the deep organ Am ms I 
imagined that I could hear the whir and 
roar of that rootor-bodied thing flying to 
and fro above the church. Instead of the 
ancient Angel of the Covenant thb airship 
kept watch over thot place. And 1 think 
after all thb winged gun b more typical of 
the real faith of France at thb moment than 
the priest* and cundlee and kneeling people 
before the ultars in the church below, 

God b God and He b tbe maker of peace, 
not of war. I doubt if He ha* anything to 
do with thb carnage, except to end it. A nd 
the laws of N ature and health which He ha* 
provided are already at work in that direc¬ 
tion. One cannot drop shell* upon cholera, 
or tetanus, or typhoid. Three agents are 
busy in the trenches of both armies; and no 
science of war b equal to them. Give them 
time and they will conquer both armies. 

However, there b no way to avoid faith. 
To believe in men b not so far from believing 
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In God. It is* a kind of limited but strong The daughter of the famous French sri- 
anthropomorphic faith in Him. And entbt, Pasteur, b directing the ottrroir just 
thtue people. especially the women, do be- opened in connection with the Institute. 
Jtove in their men. One b impremd with Thi* will probahly be the fashionable drtsa- 
the difference in the quality of their petri- making establish merit in Paris this winter, 
otbm and the patriotism of the Englbh for we shall have no Aphrodite-rising-from- 
women in this erbb. The latter do indeed the-sea fashions in Paris thb year, 
believe in the courage of tbrir soldiers. The people have indeed come home, but 
Hut over and above that they have a fanat- they are changed, as if they had been con- 
fin! faith to the effect that Kngland b verted. They still have their ears to the 
inviolate, that no enemy can invade her ground, listening. The Germans arechecked. 
w hose sacred shores have not felt the tread but they are still on the eoll of France, 
of u foe sine* the day* of William the Their bomb* arc still falling on the city of 
Conqueror. Rhelms. 

On the other hand, the French women Thb i* no time to be gay, and they are 
know that forty-odd years ago this same serious, going in all directions, looking at 
enemy laid low the lilies of Franre. Yet everything, not with the eye* of tourist*, 
with a valor scarcely heroic than that but like a great family that has come home 
of their men in the trenches they are con- after a terrible experience and wbhts to 
fident of victory, and they are ready to behold with the serve of possession the 
endure the terrific looses which are the price churches and altars, the arch** and towers 

r aid for such victories. Thb b their piety, and galleries and monument* of it* beloved 
t has all the features of a great creed— city, 
sacrifice, charity, courage and fuith. If it b a mood, it b at least a mood be¬ 

coming to a people that has suffered much 
Thm Highest of All Aril and barely escaped the worst. 

We hear that the military governor of 
Religion i* the art of the soul. It b the Purb b very much dispkused because so 
power of illusion through which men lift many people have returned. Thb b the 
thrmartviw to behold the substance of only intimation we have of what U going 
things unseen, the evidence of things hoped on. There b literally no new* here of the 
for. The French people Interpret thb war war, only the most meager details of what 
in the terms of their own temperament, happens at the front, and not even that 
which b emotional and artistic that Is to untu it b three days old. 
say, religion*. Hut their concrit b to avoid The moat significant thing 1 have heard 
the vocabulary of piety- and to translate was from a physician at the head of one of 
their emotions in the more fumilLar one of the hospitals. 1 remarked upon the few- 
art. Hanotuux, the famous French his- patient* in a place which could accommo- 
torian. calls war “the highest of all arts." date hundreds. 

meaning that the material used in it b the “Yes.” was the answer, “the wounded 
finest, most delicate und inspiring of ail we have are going out rapidly now n* con- 
materials man. To mold a million men valcacents: but we have been warned to 
into an Invincible force b the highest prepare for a* many a* we can take within 
expression of art, ten days.'' 

However, it is the immaterial part, thb The fighting b now on the coast, too far 
material. It b the spirit, not the flesh and away for the wounded to be brought here, 
blood, of tWe soldiers which neither shot nut in ten days! Thut must mean that 
nor shell of the Germans nut conquer, the scene* are to he shifted nearer, and the 
which live* with ever-increasing strength women of Parts must be ready to receive 
in suite of the terrors of death. thrir dead and wounded here. 

The one absolute certainty is that thb 

M high«t art M b the moet destructive of <r% m 

oil. It beggars every other art. burns UAL 'Uj&Q 

cathedrals, make* stable of universities, 

reaps the manhood of a nation like grass, TTOW to render gasoline fume* prncti- 
insuree disease nnd desolation in exchange ±1 colly harmies* is one of the great prob- 
for peace and plenty. That w hich remain* lems to-aay, when gasoline car* and engines 
of it nt the end of a century is u history, u for all kinds of uses are spitting out vast 
few monument*, a generation impoverished quantities of exhaust gas. There b good 
nnd stunted in mind and body by the blood reason to hope that a practical remedy will 
that wah lost. be found before long. Already one partial 

That b one of the reasonable arguments cure has been discovered, 
against thb "highest art"; but I douht if In blasting out the great Mount Royal 
the |x*opte of a neutral nation like ours can Tunnel, at Montreal, the railroad engineer* 
withstand thp convincing eloquence of an thought they bad found a remedy for gaao- 
addraw given by Ren4 Iloumic at the open- line funwn that would make pavible the use 
ing of the Institute on October the twenty- of gasoline engines for hauling out rock as 
sixth. It is the first epic I have seen worthy the tunnel heuding advanced. The deadly 
of the hour in France. He calb it “The feature of gasoline exhaust fumew b caxbon- 
Soldier of 1914,” and amongst other things monoxide gas. A very little of thb b dan- 
says: gerous. One cubic foot of carbon-monoxide 

•'War exalt* the soul, widens it. purifies gas in a thousand cubic feet of air b very 
it. At the appruach of a battlefield a sacred serious. 

intoxication, u joy of saint*, seize* hold of The exhaust contains a considerable pro- 
t hose to whum ha*Wn reserved the supreme portion of thb deadly gas. The exhaust 
joy of braving death for the country/' abo has a large percentage of carbon- 
It is said that a million people fled from dioxide gus, which xs comparatively barm- 
Parb during thuac fearful days when the lees. The moat dangerous thing about 
Germans were so near that the thunder of carbon-«lloxide gas b that its presence in 
their guns was heard here. When I wrote unduly large quantities means that the air 
the first paragraphs of thb story they were b low in oxygen and so may not have suf- 
still absent. One night we heuTd an uproar ficimt for safety. 

in the street*. The next morning the streets Accordingly the engineers of the tunnel 
were crowded with people. I will not go *> tried to turn the carbon-monoxide gus into 
for a* to say that they all came home iri the the comparatively safe carbon-dioxide gas 
same hour, but certainly the change within by passing the exhaust over Lime. Their 
twenty-four hour* ha* been miraculous, scheme was sound theoretically, hut did 
The boulevards ore filled with such dense not work completely. Part of the harmful 
throngs that It b difficult to move back- go* was mode harmlc». but part still re- 
wanl or forward in them. The cabs nnd malned In it* natural condition, 
taxis are In a violent commotion. Caf&that As a result the engineers gave up the use 

have been dosed since the first days of of gasoline engine in such close quarter*. 
August are opened. and the old gar^ons no Ncvcrthelew. their idea b being studied; 
longer have the lebure to stand by each and there b hope that by some method 
gued and discourse upon the glori«i of along thb line succtstt may be obtained. 
Frunor. The shop* are crowded, the only Experiment* by the United State* Bu- 
difference being that no one can buy very reau of Mines have recently shown that it 
fine things in them, for the things displayed b jxnwible to figure out exactly the condi- 
are very drear, mostly black—cheap black tions under which a gasoline engine may be 
frocks and woeful Mark hat* with long operated safely in a confined space, such as 
veils. There b none of the “amort mourn- a mine. 

ing“ which we josociatn with the widow* of A system has been dbcovered by which 
Paris, and more particularly with the widows any engineer can ted how much carbon 
In America. monoxide any particular engine b likely to 

I heard one woman Hay; “It b strange puff out under bod condition*: and then, 
not to be thinking of what we shall wear by figuring the amount of air in the con- 
thb winter.'* fined space; and the amount of fresh air 

They know. It will b« either their last coming In. the engineer can determine 
winter’s frocks altered, or these chuup whether a given gasoline engine can be 
Mack clothes. operated with safety. 


Hupa^Vilc Koujtwr «rU* 
Top, cirujiiclr. I112S 
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Closed Car Comfort 
at Open Car Cost 


By that we mean that it is 
beautifully finished within 
and without. 

Therefore, thb tup is literally 
a new thing in the develop¬ 
ment of the motor car. 

Business and professional men 
— doctors and the like—are 
fuming to the coopc-nadstcr. 

Women find it endowed with 
delightful cave of handling, 
a motor that can’t stall, a 
big parcel compartment, and 
plenty of bcad-ronm for hat* 
and feathers. 

Families, with one accord, 
favor the sedan-touring car, 
which bring* them winter 
pleasures and conveniences 
and comfort they have never 
known. 

Surely no family that can 
afford a car should go through 
the winter without this Hup 
sedan-touring car. 

Sj>crial sedan top booklet on 
request. 


There have been winter tops 
and winter tops. 

But there has never been a 
demountable winter top like 
the Hupmobile coupe and 
sedan. 

Such others as you have seen 
have been built on a general 
plan, in local shops, fur all 
cars. 

This Hupmobile sedan is a 
thing of beauty as well os 
utility i designed and built 
in the Hupp factor}’. 

It does not destroy the lines of 
tlx; car; but retains the grace¬ 
ful beauty of the new Hup¬ 
mobile. 

It does not rattle and shake 
loose ; it is as firmly attached 
as any other part of the car. 

It is more than simply protec¬ 
tion against wind and cold; 
this, in spite of economy of 
cost, actually ha* limousine 
luxury. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

UKTROir, MICHIGAN 


>ilr Tuurii 
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T HE future historian who looks for the bits 
of color and humanity in this great World- 
War will surely have a keen and kindly para¬ 
graph of praise for the cigarette. 

A N. Y. Times correspondent meets the re¬ 
turning wounded: French, English, Turcos, 
Senegalese and Hindus; he hands out cigarettes 
till his supply is exhausted. “But still they 
crowded about, stretching out their arms and 
crying: ‘Cigarette, eh?’” The one word 
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In the New Foil Package 

20 for 10c 


these men of five nations knew in 


common—the one joy they 


knew in common! 


the cigarette! 
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German 


Crown Prince ap¬ 


peals to his people: Send 


cigarettes to my soldiers! 

The German Government takes 
over cigarette factories, supplies the 
soldiers cigarettes as a daily ration. 
Queen Mary of England heads 
an organization which forwards 
Tommy Atkins his cigarettes. The 
one joy in all the horror, the little 
bit of peaceful solace in all this 
crash of war—the cigarette!— 
and of all cigarettes Mecca stands 
out predominant! 


In the Handy Slide Package 
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FOURTH ZO*E 


You will encounter 
many features which 
exceed your expec¬ 
tations— never one 
that falls below them 


Timken bearing* are uiad through¬ 
out the car; and S. It O. hearing* la 
«l«U)h and hoia au ioa 


The h'<« ol tha ra r complete la S?Si, 

i o. t». Dat rut 


Dodge Brothers. Detroit 


Send SI.00 for this—today. You need it for 
your Christmas shipping. Clives the parcel 

post rate — for any weight package -into any zone —in an instant. 
A necessity in every home, office and factory. |X>n’t pay express 
ruirt. 1 ,r die jmrrd |m • .t- This instniment saves nil bother «*iih ewraher- 
uimr uhles ««f ngurex and uvrf-bu*y gmcfiimciu employees. Saves overlaid 
pmtage. Saves liinc. Saves guess work Saves delays All »»r<v»*ary iofnr- 
iiMlino liuiiituiuiely rieticU in the l»r*>i ca%e. Extreme length four inchc* 
Now at your denier’s—or from The Stewart Mfg. Cv>, 1-0 Wells Sued, 
Oiie^o—makers of the 

Stewart Parcel Post Rate Indicator 


MADE IN AMERICA 

CoHtlnumd from Puge 18) 


that he vu born near there: but. an a com¬ 
mentary sagely remarks, Big Jim do« not 
look ** though h* wm born anywhere cl cup 
to water—nor do many of the N avajo adult* 
or infanta who arc on the pay roll at the big 
hotel, or even the young girl, Naspah, mho 
knows just enough English to Bay “Noth¬ 
ing doing!” if you want to photograph her 
and do not produce a good United States 
quarter. 

The common**! trip of the park i9 down 
the Bright Angri Trail and back again the 
same day. The next moat popular journey 
is tha Loop, down the Hermit Trail and 
back the next day, up the Gabon on the 
Tonto or plateau trail, and the Bright 
Angel Trail. If one has time a wagon jour¬ 
ney to one or more of the independent trails 
and resorts may be and should be made. 
One can cross by terry at the foot of the 
Bn» Trail and get into an untracked world. 

There are many who believe that the 
view obtainable from the rim during a car¬ 
riage drive along the handsomely built 
roads laid by tbe railroad company is suffi¬ 
cient to give one a perfect acquaintance 
with the Gabon. The average stop of thirty- 
three thousand tourist* who visited tbo 
Carton in 1913 was only one and three- 
quarters days -a head. The average ex¬ 
penditure by each tourist was only nine 
dollars. 

Tbe business of seeing the easily seen 

C arts of the Carton when you get there may 
e brief, if you like to be brief in such an 
undertaking, or if you are obliged to be; 
but that » not seeing the Grand Carton. It 
was in the undertaking to add greater flex¬ 
ibility to the Carton program that tbe rail¬ 
road and hotel company built the Hermit 
Trail, which was only opened for business 
last year. Perhaps fifteen thousand dollars 
were spent on this. It was intendod to 
spend about twenty-eight thousand dollars 
in carrying the trail from the rim down to 
the waters edge. The last nine hundred 
feet of the drop and tbe lust mile and a half 
or so of the distance did not end at the 
Colorado River, us was planned. On the 
contrary, it ended in an injunction suit. 
Some might think that the last place in 
the world to find an injunction suit would 
be at the bottom of the Grand Gabon; but 
any such would be ignorant of tbe possibili¬ 
ties of the American character and tho 
United States land laws. Not long after 
the old Indian and horse-thief and cattle 
and mining days an enterprising citixen, by 
the name of Mr. Ralph Cameron, began to 
see the possibilitiea of the American west¬ 
bound civilization. 

Once on a time Coconino County had an 
auction of the effects of a certain mining 
company, including one more or leas feas¬ 
ible trail of checkered history- to wit, the 
Bright Angel. At auction Mr. Cameron 
bid in this trail, for a promise of one-fifth 
of the trail's revenue, it wmvetimee is alleged. 
The said revenue he later purposed to 
secure by charging atoll of one dollar a head 
for every animal going down or up tbe 
trail. And that county toll of one dollar a 
head you. as a tourist, pay for your mule, 
whether you pay it direct to Mr. Cameron's 
collectors or to the hotel company for trajuf- 
misuon. 

More Traill Needed 

The questions of more trails, more accom¬ 
modation for the public and a wider exten¬ 
sion of roads into adjacent regions are cer¬ 
tain to come forward with swiftness in the 
near future. Tbe United Slate* Government 
has as yet really spent very little money in 
Grand Carton development. The road along 
the rim cost the railroad company about 
thirty thousand dollars; yet the Govern¬ 
ment do** not allow the running of an auto 
truck for the rarrying of water, even at mid¬ 
night, w hen there is no horse traffic on tin? 
road. In short, the management of this, 
the prime attraction of all our scenic won¬ 
ders. seems to be made up of a mixture 
of popular ignorance and governmental 
BtfTOVWM. 

As a tourist attraction the Grand Carton 
fc*an alkthe-year-rouivd proposition. There 
b no month in the year when it cannot be 
vbited with pleasure. Ice and snuw are 
there at times, but rarely or never in such 
quantity as to lie unpleasant. May, Sep¬ 
tember and October are perhaps the must 
admirable months; but one can go in M arch 
and get down into the Carton safely, anil 
there is not a day in any month when tbe 


Carton will not afford a thrill for any ob¬ 
server. It is generally supposed that it can 
best be seen in fair weather, but it takes a 
storm to show the Carton at it* best. Then, 
indeed, you do get color of which you never 
dreamed, light effect* almost unbelievable. 
When the clouds lift and the mist* roll 
up and the tips of the countless pillars are 
revealed under the shafts of the sun then 
you see the Carton in better mood than 
when it lies under a glare of burning white. 
And when you »ee the Carton in winter you 
are sure that is the only time. 

From the usual viewpoints, on the south 
side of the Carton, the sunset is better than 
the sunrise- The most inveterate late riser 
is very* apt to get up to see the sun rise. You 
look from your window* at daybreak and 
you do not see the Carton at all. What 
was tbe Cafton is now filled level full with a 
deep, blue mbt that seem* almost a solid. 
It melt* and breaks away in long streams 
of varicolored vapoT*, until, finally, slow ly 
the entire interior is lighted and Uee dis¬ 
closed in it* myriad hues of orange, pink — 
all the colors of the palette that men have 
tried to put on canvas. 

These wonderful atmospheric effects are 
due to the great depth of the Carton, due to 
the extreme dryness and clearness of the 
d«wert air, and to the color effects of the 
Carton's walls themselves. Hen? you have 
the greauwt geological exposition to lx* soon 
anywhere in the world; the deepest secret* 
of the past Lie frankly before you. Tho trail 
makers and geologist* have written down 
some facts for ua, just as one may write 
down in sequence the colors of a sunset, the 
one meaning no more than the other. 

On the Floor of the CaHon 

At the rim lie* the limestone, white, easily 
disintegrated Kaibab limestone, they call 
it, after a part of that desert land, ftoi 
is seven hundred feet of thia. and the trail 
makers would be happy if only it would 
last, for they get down through that part 
of the Carton wall easily. Then comes the 
great stratum you wx> strongly' banding 
CM v,alls. miles and miles in extent, three 
hundred foot deep a light sandstone, 
broken and bad arid difficult. Then you 
reach eleven hundred feet of red sandstone, 
not put in wdth tbe express purpoee of n . 
building either. Below tbb you get five 
hundred and fifty feet of w hat h* known a* 
blue sandstone, though really it is red sand¬ 
stone stained blue with leochinga from the 
lime above. 

So far you have been building your trail 
through the Carboniferous Age. You ou^ht 
now to find the Devonian and Silurian 
Age* before you, according to tho books; 
but the Carton seems not to have been laid 
out by the rule. It drops seven hun ln l 
feet through green shale, with occasionally 
some more limestone for a sandwich. Then 
you get two hundred and fifty feet of buff 
sandstone, grading dow n in long talus heaps 
to the foot of the wall dills. 

You are now* at the floor of the Carton, 
on the great Plateau, but not it the bed of 
the river. To reach that you must pass 
through thirteen hundred feet of the old 
and hard granite of the Inner Gorge. This 
granite is what makes the Devil's Cork¬ 
screw at the foot of Bright Angel Trail *o 
difficult. The Hermit Trail hit* the Cam- 
eronian Injunction Age before it get* to tin* 
Laurentian granite, hut it shows seven and 
a half mile* of fine trail building. You will 
always remember the Cathedral Stain, a* 
well as Hell’s Half Acre, which lie* on the 
Tonto Trail between the rim trail*. 

Garden Cre**k and Bright Angel Creek 
lie in fault*, or Imikon-cdged upheavals; 
mid the giant walls themselves along the 
brim also are faults, the devution rising 
about one hundred feet to the mile from 
south to north. Just what mugic wrought 
all this only the Great Alchemist con say; 
but. at least, here lie the element* of that 
tremendous color scheme which has made 
Grand Carton the prime wonder of all the 
world. The overshadowing pn*cnce of the 
great Carton, a* it is, dominates all things 
past and present. 

At any rate, here is your Carton. It is 
yours, mind you—not the property of any 
corporation or of any individual, but the 
property of this country—your property, 
to have and to hold; to onjny and to appre¬ 
ciate; to love, honor and cherish. 

The question i* often asked whether or 
not the trail* into tike Carton are dangerous 
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lCHedrs' Guarantee 

behind this 

Hot 
Water 
Bottle 



AS 

gift, oi>c which will bring 
comforting warmth fur many a 
year to some one who will 
appreciate warmth, we suggc&t 

The 

M. H. P. Aluminum 

HotWaterBottle 

TKiOrigmJ 


Am U »Ui*U rfrct, it call l>* filled 
wit limit milling the h*m|i Boiling 
n-Jter in it remains hi* 12 to IS hours. 

Handsome, |m»I tslieii aluminum, all 
one pieve. Very light weight. Stupe 
c»pe<wily adaptable luc fool-wanner, 
fair UKf at alHlomevi or «mtiU uf ls»rk. 
Cotton frit lug for covering comes 
with it. 

The comfort 1 4 u>tng a bottle that 
will ft lay hot all night i> cnorrooui, 
ami the fart tlut it will last for iruny 
yeat* nukes it ft vrry economical 
purchase. 

If yuur dealer can't *uff»ly you, 
we will •etnl ymi InjIiI* 

I ■ nt|<iitl «i|hici receipt 
•4 price, #I.SU. 

Fanning Sales Co. 

Ucpt.C.131 Wwhia|teaSl. 

PrsiiJisri, R. !. 


“The friendly foes of 
advertising” gives an 
interesting side light on a 
factor in publicity which 
deserves the very serious 
consideration of every 
national advertiser. 

It is a chapter in a new book, 
“Better Business,” published 
by the largest general adver¬ 
tising agency in the country 
and containing much of interest 
to all engaged in or contem¬ 
plating publicity. To such it 
will he mailed on request with¬ 
out charge. 

N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 

New York Boatun Chicago 
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for the traveler to tak*. " Doesn't It make 
one dizzy?’* a timid tuuriut wfiB inquirt?. 
Certainly it mak« some people dizzy, but 
the dizziness is what you pay for. Thou¬ 
sand* or hundred* of thousand* of iomwi 
have made the trip «afely down the Bright 
Angel or the other trails; and. ao far aa 
known, there has never been an accident. 

Without the North American mule the 
Caflon would not b# feasible. One bold 
bouI wggeeted building a funicular railroad 
down one of the ride caftan*; but happily 
this project was abandoned. Hence we 
have the funicular mule. He is strictly 
nonalcid; his spark plug* never cct too 
much carbon on them, and hi* carburetor 
always works. He approaches each turn 
after a fashion of his own. totally Indiffer¬ 
ent to the dizziness of the height. Hia 
neck, which to you will seem at least twenty 
feet long, goes out into space. Perhaps he 
untelescopes it another twenty feet to get 
hold of a bunch of leave* over the brink. 

You are sure you are going to fall aome 
five thousand feet in a straight drop; but 
the mule thinks otherwise. He values his 
precious neck far more than he does yours, 
and really is taking no chances at all. Ib¬ 
is only waiting for hi* hind feet to catch up 
* nil I if fol« !•••*. lor bn CM I -» r M IOM 
until they do. This once effected, be groans 
deeply, turns about, and sets forth at forty- 
five degrees of angle and perhaps twenty- 
five per cent of drop and at the next 
corner doe* it all over again. Many of the 
mule* have made the aacent and dement 
wore* and hundreds of limes; and how 
they do It is also one of the wonders of the 
world, for some tourists do sit passing 
heavy on a saddletree. 

" I'm bow-legged from helpin’ ’em down," 
said one guide. "First thing they do is to 
grub the hicchln* rack an* say: 'Thank 
God. I’m saved!’ Sometimes pore Mister 
Guide then has to carry* them from the 
hitchin’ rack into the dinin' room!" 

A good mountain man ran take three 
trails up or down on foot; but ninety-five 
per cent of then* who think they can do It 
ufe by no means mountain men. One chap, 
to save mule hire, tried it. and gave out 
halfway up. It cost him eight dollars extra 
for a r«cue party. One woman tried it, ' 
and was In the Caftan until past midnight, 
desperately frightened. 

JUcibiadet and Mr. Him 

However, Into os well as along the Cafton 
you certainly should go. and certainly you 
should spend at least on# flight at the bot¬ 
tom—a night you never will forget. Then 
you will learn what stars cun be and what 
silence is. With the tremendous calm all 
about you, you will look into your own mir¬ 
ror and see yourself perhaps as you really 
are—not very large. Get up at two o'clock 
in the morning, if need be. and see the 
moon hanging far above you over Pima 
Point, the latter three-quarters of a mile 
straight up, like the wall of a well. The 
right will remain with you always. It b 
the Caflon in yet another mood yet, as 
alway*. entirely indifferent to you; carelm 
and ignorant of your existence. 

At the bottom of the Caftan you will find 
a nwthousr, to which all the water and fuod 
is brought down on the backs of mule* or 
burros. Perhaps hen* you will make the 
acquaintance of Alrihiade*. the donkey 
who regularly carries two hundred pound* 
of water; and of his master. Slim, the cook, 
condemned sometimes to live by himself 
at the bottom of the Caflon. for in three 
months only about two hundred and fifty* 
tourist* take the Hermit loop trip. 

“They come down here.” buvh Slim- 
"nll sorts of ’em; an’ they would drive me 
to drink if there was anything to drink 
which there ain’t. Now last week there 
ctime a Englishwoman here. She was trav- 
elin’ all by herarif, awin’ this country, an’ 
she allowed to do the Grand Canon proper. 
She w ore a man’s hat an* a single-barreled 
eyeglass screwed into her eye. an’ there 
wasn't nothin’ on earth could shake that 
eyeglass out. Neither was there anything 
could Jar the Englishwoman -die took it 
all just the way it come. She shore could 
cat and drink—it hustled me an’ Alribi- 
ndcs plenty to keep her goin*. Then she 
come to mo an’ said she hnd to have a 
bawth. 

"'Bawth. ma’am!' said 1. ’We can't 
run no bawth down here. That’s the last 
thing we kin do. It's all Alcibiadcs kin do 
to git the water far your tea.’ But that 
didn’t make no difference. She had to 
have a bawth. So finally I thinks of that 
clean bole us fellow s baa scraped out in tbs? 



Remember, You Sit 
Right Over the Wheels 

When you consider that the pas¬ 
sengers in the tonneau are direct¬ 
ly over the wheels it is apparent 
how important a feature are die 
springs. 

Riding comfort can only be at¬ 
tained by equipping your car with 
the right springs, not too flexible, 
not too stiff, yet strong enough 
for perfect security. 

r>ctmit Springs are tipetially dt signed 
for the (urticular car upon which they 
are to be u*rd. 

Our engineer* decide upon the com¬ 
position of the steel, the number and 
thickness of the leaver aiu] the exact 
temperature of the three heat treatments. 
These »iHiifiaulon» determine hard¬ 
ness, flexibility ami resilience to a 
certainty, and the finished spring ta 
tested to prove every quality. 

Detroit Springs Are 
Guaranteed for Two Years 

An exclusive feature that further add* to 
lhrif riding comic*t 


the self lubricating 
of each leaf fa a cup 
filled with a lung-lived lubricant that 
prevent* squeaking and reduce* friction-' 


Look for Detroit Springs 


on your next car. You who st 
the whirl* will rxprrirncr nmii.i 
ruling dial will repay you. 


rA* of a ft* r fort *»#l**. 


StL>TtB«lCA^ 

Detroit Steel 
Product® Co. 

2200 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The Cost of a 

Telephone Call 



ID you ever think how much it coats to give 
' you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
all rimes? 




D 

at 

Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 

Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the Union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu¬ 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in tbe cities. 

You have the use of switchboards costing up¬ 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 

Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 

How can such a costly service be provided at 
rales so low that all can afford it? 

Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant ao vast gives opportunity for ruinous 

extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 

That die Bell System combines tlie maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TUXCIAfH COMPANY 
And Associated Companies 
On# Poltcy On# System Universal 5#nn'c# 
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Hcrvnit Creek down below about a quarter 
of a mile, an* 1 leads the Englishwoman, 
ringle-barreled eyeglass an* *U, down to 
that plow, and com* on hark to the camp. 
About fifteen minutes afterward *h* come 
to me on a keen jump - eyeglass stiU slickin' 
in her eye. 

° 4 My word!' says she. ’ there's somethin* 
down there 1 I think it was a hear. Come 
an* see.' says she. *1 really caw n't take a 
hawxh where there's a bear about, you 
know!* 

” I declined to go back—told her I was 
scared In the dark; hut the next mornin' I 
went down there, an* blamed If there wasn't 
a bullfrog sitin' th«r*% long us rav hand l 
It was a petrified frog. Now where he come 
from I don't know. Of course there ain’t 
no bear. Like enough she heard that frog 
make some sort o petrified noise, an' 
natchHIy it scared her. 

•‘They come here from everywhere," 
continued Slim. "Masons an’ Shrincrs, 
they g*t their new members up on Pima 
Point or Yavapai Point or somewhere 
where the lookin' down is good, an' they 
take ’em through the third degree—what? 
An' not long ago there was tbrvw hundred 
Methodist preachers started in a quarterly 
nwvtin* right up there on one of the rim 
points. Twelve cow-puncher* was in from 
the range, an' they set in. I asked one of 
’em what was the text, an' he say* to ms: 
’What the preacher preached on? Why, 
111 teU you. He says, says he: "Say, boys, 
don't this beat hdl?"' 

"1 'lowed they didn't any Methodist 
preacher in the world ever say anything 
like that at all. An', havin' nothin' to do 
down here by myself threw or four days at a 
stretch, I found a place in the Good Book 
wh#re It says: 'The works of the Lord are 
gTcat !* I reckon that's what the puncher 
was tryin* to translate. 

"The other morning forty scboalma'ams 
come down here I like school ma'am* an* 
stenographer* special—an* one of ’em say* 
to m#: 'Mr. Slim, don’t you never girt 
lomwome down here?' They all ask that, 
1 ays: 'No, ma'am. I ain't lonesome— 
none to-day anyway*.’ An' I don't reckon 
any of 'hu would be if they had to cook for 
forty folk* all in a bunch, an' only Alci- 
biad«« to fetch the water." 

Usually one guide will be tbe brave leader 
of anywhere from five to fifteen or twenty 
l&die* - they outnumber the men three or 
four to one. After a season or two of this 
work a guide’s fare has a look of settled 
melancholy. 

Little Henry and the Llon’i Den 

There is a cave, well known us the Lion's 
Den, not far from Bright Angel Trail; and 
this is nearly Always used by the guide* to 
get the attention of timid tourist* fixed on 
something beside* tbe dizziness of tbe trail. 
Tbe bon saga has many variants; and there 
are other stories also. Once, last summer, 
some small animal had perished near the 
trail and left olfactory evidence of that fuel. 
This waa seized on by one of the guide*. 
Little Henry by name, as an opportunity 
for revenge on an especially pernicious 
tourist, 

"Ma’am," said Little Henry, "you ask 
mo what makes that, and I will tell you, 
though I don’t like to. The truth la tliat 
about two weeks ago a tourist Lady and her 
mule both fell (men the trail right over 
yonder asul was killed. We've been trying 
ever since to get their bodies, especially 
that of the mule; but we can’t, no how. 1 
oughtn't to teU you this. Don't let 'em 
know up to th# hotel that I have, for it's as 
much os my job is worth—you see, we ain't 
allowed to tnU about these accident*." 

Any of tlie guide* will give you a prompt 
answer to any question you oak. and each 
know* the name* of oil the feature® of in¬ 
terest —or h supposed to know them. That 
were a task for any master in mnemonics, 
for of nil tbe disjointed nomenclature ever 
inflicted on any country that investing tbe 
topography of the Grand Gallon carries 
away the banner. Just who bestowed then* 
names it is difficult to nay, though one sus¬ 
pect* the ceolomts of Washington. 

You will find Thor’s Hammer and Wo- 
Un's Throne over against Krishna Shrine 
and Roma Shrine and Vishnu’s Temple. 
A polio and Jujater and Juno have one good 
temple each. Maigrwa Crest— Spanish - 
i> near the Quagunt Butte, which doe* not 
srem so Spanish. Escalante Butte effect* 
a rayprochtn/ut with Moran’s Point, 
which seem* Irish, though famous. There 
is a Valhalla Plateau and an Ottoman Am¬ 
phitheater; and far out you will see point* 


named Isis and Horn* and Osiris— which 
most guide* innocently cab Bucyni*. 

Then you come to Confudua, but do not 
remain Chinese, and pwsa on to Siva and 
the Cheops Pyramid. Zoroaster ha* a 
temple, and Pollux and Brahma—over 
against Wolapai Point, which i* plain In¬ 
dian. And you hare, also, a Point Huitxil 
and Montezuma Point, and other things 
Aztec and Tolteo; a* well a* plenty of 
Scandinavian and Greek and Bostonian. 

Mr. Hance left his name on the map. a* 
did Blacky O'Neil and Mr. Ba*^ Bucky 
O'Neil had a point named after him —one 
which hung out handsomely over tbe sheer 
drop of the CaiWn but that has been 
changed. Colonel Chetnehueva and Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Gctkie are all on the 
map you suspect the latter of being hon¬ 
ored by our Geological Survey a* well a* 
that of Canada. And then there are King 
Arthur and Guinevere; but somehow 
Lancelot is nix. 

The focus of human events at the 
Cafton — most of the peace and blian of sher¬ 
bet and sunset, as well n* the storm conurr 
of aJfaira— now 1U« at tbe bead of Bright 
Angel Trail. At the foot of that trail you 
may, if you like, take a Journey octom to 
the other aide of the Cafton and go lion 
hunting in a very wild region, after out¬ 
fitting at Rust's Camp, u did Colonel 
Roowpvdt. There is a cable and cage offer¬ 
ing transport. You may pull yourael! over 
in a boatswain’s chair, if you like, and 
crank your cage back. There is no danger, 
uiiie« you fall out; but the water looks 
rather sickening below you, with it* savage 
boila and eddies. 


The Bright Jingo I'm Promise 

Once acrosMi, if you like, you may try the 
awing bridge of bay wire and cedar pule* 
acro» Bright Angel Creek. Carry a cat*# of 
condensed milk over that bridge if you 
want a sensation even larger than Rye or 
Rastus or Major, or other good mule and 
true, has given you on the trail. If you like 
a calmer problem for contemplation, figure 
on the siphoning of Bright Angel Creek 
across thi* mighty callow and lifting it by a 
scries of electric pump* up to the southern 
rim. That, too, i* on the cards. 

The question is often asked where the 
Bright Angri Trail got it* name. How much 
advertising value attache* to that lucky 
title no one can tell. It ia in something of 
the *ama daaa with AJroost-a-Dog Moun¬ 
tain in Glacier Park, or Going-to-tho-$un 
Mountain, which, it always seemed to me, 
1* the be*t name carried by any mountain in 
all the world. Tradition nas it that Major 
Powell gave this name to the Bright Angvl 
Creek, being overjoyed to so# some frrah 
water after many day* of the Colorado’s 
turgid and alkaline llood. 

Little Henry, one of the guide*, will tell 
a tourist that the name was given by two 
Spaniard* who many years ago were de¬ 
scending the Colorado River in akin boat* — 
ptea*e note the skin boat*. In tbe night owe 
of them had a dream and saw the figure of 
a bright angri beckoning to him. The said 
bright ungeT promised the two hardy Span¬ 
iard* then* should find frwh water tie next 
day — and ao they did. 

This uJe savoring somewhat of Powell, 
I told Little Henry that it wa* a good story 
ami naked him where be got it. 

" Wall,” ha said, " I made it up partwmya. 
You have to be ready to answer all aorta of 
questions in this business.” 

Tbe great drawback to the general de¬ 
velopment of tbe Grand Gallon is. of course, 
tbe lack of water. If you had a government 
concession for a hotel anywhere along the 
southern rim of the Gallon, what would you 
do with it? You are in the dry Southwest, 
where there are more cows and leu* milk, 
more river* and lew water, than anywhere 
else in the world. "You can look farther 
here and see 1 cm than anywhere on earth,” 
one dissatisfied rancher used to sav; " but 
what da you expect of m country where you 
dig in the ground for wood, climb a tree for 
water, and spell hickory with a j? And 
they got mi much land here, they had to 
slack it." A hotel concession in such a 
country’» not nil vrlurt, Tbe moat impor¬ 
tant hotel company ha* no monopoly of the 
CafWm j)coner. The Government gave it a 
dwd to only twenty-one acre*. 

At one time Andrew CariMgfci and Mrs. 
Sage and George Gould were all there at 
once. Tbe manager of tbe hotel gravely 
suggested to Mr. Carnegie that it would be 
good burin*** to kidnap him and hold him 
lor a ransom. It tickled the Scotch laird 
iminenr-ely. 
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M No," said he; "try that on Gould over 
then*. They'd pay more for him!" 

Visitors come from all over the world. 
Of thwe aeventy-Av* per cent or more are 
WORMS. The Cation m fashionable, ye*; but 
its main support comes from the every-day 
folks of the country — the best of all support. 

What is the cost of a trip to the Grand 
Cafton? From most of the states of the 
Middle West, or pretty well to the East, 
you can buy a round trip arrow the conti¬ 
nent and back, by two different transcon¬ 
tinental lines of railroad, for lean than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. At the Cation 
itself, if you wish to travel on a liberal basis, 
you can get room and bath, with meals, for 
nix dollars a day at the leading hotel. Amer¬ 
ica has nothing better—Europe nothing so 
good-for the sightseer. Your muka and 
guide* and carriage drives, if you "do your¬ 
self well." will run your total hill up to ten 
or twelve dollars a day. For fifteen dollars 
a day at the Cation you have about all there 
is to purchase and may rank yourself with 
the haute nMcsse. 

If you wish to travel simply and with 
equal seif-mpect, you can go to one of the 
outlying camp* or to the cottage camp 
maintained near the station by the big ho¬ 
tel. and get a room alone for a dollar a day. 
Two women, for instance, can get a room 
for a dollar and a half a day. On this basis, 
with meals d la carte, as they can be had, a 
traveler can get along on two dollars, two 
dollars and a quarter or two dollars and a 
half a day. staying on foot. Thk b cheaper 
than doing an ordinary tour in Europe. 
The divers independent camps ore also 
reasonable. 

An average adequate daily expense at the 
Cation might ho about seven dollars and a 
half a day. Thb doe* not include bows and 
arrow*, paintings by Thomas Moran or 
others, postal cards, or portraits of Indian 
chieftains pyrographically indicted on a 
suffering shrcptikin. 

All who come to the Grand Cafton— 
ignorant or educated, laity or clergy—feel 
the note preeminently its own. There is 
something about It that compels reverence. 
It is the greatest sermon ever written in the 
world. 

"■The peace • . . which poaseth all un¬ 
derstanding'—that's what it says to me 
w hen I are It In the sunlight," said ooe who 
live* there the year round. 

"1 look into the Caftan," hr went on. 
"all the time, and I never weary of it; and 
it always give* me shame. What do you 
M*init? You see yourself your standard* 
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<uki have helped you as your qurss, m y<m rtudw* ami na you* esayday bid 
foe is eta.lly Ihe niMuor you would have wanted — 


g lo do for ram boy what k ti^(t« hasr done foe yen- The 
American fioy is "ALL BOY lor all buys" and is Nsll o4 
p* tares. Its wntrrs were mal boys our mai ba»e lire knack 
<4 saying the right thirif si ihervUumds. The wholr Btaga- 
rae is lull o4 “pofe’ --f u ae pnjn—awi s rt.Ar* a Irlluw 

wan lo DO THINGS and BE SOMEBODY. 

ll you Maal a twat. \mty tliis monlit's itMie at the nrareu nr*s- 
rtand and n ad d*r slnnng Suia and tlie uia|»| v 
k qecial articles. YauTI crrt**»ly liare that when- 

l-su-A-boy being. 

I For tt.oo you con We THE AMERICAS 

« BOY mat lo pm t*v for * uMe peer, unit 

m If bWf U tiu moat mtuillc and accept Me 

Ckrittma* gift l/uxt you rou/i/ |A* Arm. 

■ Fw IS years the leadiac hats* «u|sriu a4 th 
wsaU, aid read every Meath by 500. R00 hay a 

Y W lOe a copy at natxa-ttanJt 

\ THE SPRAGUE U;, r ,, . 
v \ PUBUSHING CO. 'T\ 

S 243 Amnlun Bldg. _t 1 

Detroit, Mich. 


N EW BearchllghU that form exceedingly 
diiricuit large’.* for an enemy's shot* 
art now used in the European war. having 
been perfected just before it commenced. 
Ordinary searchlights are. of course-, good 
marks for an enemy, though not so good as 
might be expected. Thw iseona bottle 
line ha* many restriction* because of the 
aim they afford. 

The new lights ore designed to have all 
the power of tho biggest searchlights in the 
service, but to offer a target no larger than 
a baseball. The reflectors of these lights 
ore three feet in diameter, but all the light 
rays are so accurately reflected that they 
can be sent through a three-inch orifice. 
Thus the light can be armored against 
attack by wnaU-arm fire or quick-firing ma¬ 
chine gun*, leaving open only a three-inch 
aperture. 

A* a further protection against shots, the 
reflector elasa is composed of many small 
sections, bound t*rg**the? by wire .netting, 
which will hold the part* together even 
after being hit. 


Prices 

No. 0 . 

$1 

No. t . 

92 

No. 2 . 

9* 

No. 3 . 

1* 

No. 4 . 

910 

No S . 

914 

No. « . 

934 

.1. . i.r _ :«i. 
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will complete the family 

A Columbia Grafonola, with a well-chosen series of records, is the one ideal 
gift for all your family, for all the year around. 

All the music of all the world, always at your command;—can you possibly 
decide on any one thing that will give so much pleasure, to so many people, for so 
long a time, at so little cost? 


N OW when you get to the dealer's please don't lose sight of 
the (act that it is music you are buying, not a mere article of 
furniture. Don't be satisfied by seeing —don't decide until you hear 
a Columbia. Once you have heard the round, rich, full-colored tone 
of the Columbia Grafonola, you will realize (possibly for the first 
time) what a difference there is. 


W 1LL you inspect these six representative Columbia* with 
us — having in mind that any one of our 8500 dealers will 
deliver any Columbia Grafonola to your home at any time you 
say from now till Christmas morning, and that a small first pay¬ 
ment is all that he will require, the balance to he paid in easy sums 
from time to time after the holidays? 



'"I’MIF M Ecftp«r." for $2.* witl give you ibr true 
I Columbia (one. The difference between tli»s lnstru- 
u*cfil mill Ik* «im« I'xjinimr tmr* i* m* -• mmb In 
I hr Iom faaJiVy bat upon* in tone und in various 

itcoM of %uv, rtviii.l tuiriiL', <civ«*rtng-bd. finish. and 

motive |Mxm*r. If $25 i* thr limit you have for yout 
t .ralonotu. bear l hit “Kvllpse** uml you may dttrovrr thar 
jrotlf $25 will gi» farther tlun y»ui (bought 


P LKASK roruadrr first thr new ** Leader.*' It ba* 
otic dinlim'tiv* feature in Ibr CotumU* ItsdivUl- 
uul Record E>rctor. I'rrs* thr numbered butl'»n, 
jkiul out inuir* thr retord from Its cushioned ruck. 
If you have belk-red that Ibr difTerenn* between 
"talking machines'* w mostly in appearance. 4 tot the 
mw "laAiltr" Cobnlik. A t»ewiitiful. simple, mn- 
v-ment musical instrument. $#5— or $75 with ordl 
i*xry record rock*. ThU to the lowest price at wliu-fc a 
completely c» landed upright Instrument las l*ern 
oilered. 


* ■’'HE “Mifnnnrlte" fen $inn moot rrwmbhs thr 
I $200 "I2e Luxe.” As a rum promise between 
the bigger. higher-pritTiJ, I ally cablnetml, elab¬ 
orate upright* and llie -tmillrr instruments. the 
” Mignonette Sum proved to lie exactly uluil tlwiu- 
•anda «4 nuWut pc<»fdc liud iit mind. We arr proud 
nl llte ”Mlcm«irtt«. t " unit y«-»is will be proud of your* 
II mu *i*hHl it aial h-t it* music *tart tin* iluy cm 
Christ mas mtjcniiiB 


I 1 THATEVER your hnal decision U to be. you must 
y y we and hear thr tfdrodid lug $200 "De Luxe." Thr 
M L>e Luxe” represents the apex ol achievement til 
• whinrt irMtrxiim-nt* Built U » a cunrvrvative, lrir.|-«rv-l- 
aecrpted type. It m on expression of quality In every detail 
•Iuality nl nuttriial. quality i4 mlUmamhip, <|UmI*I> id 
linidi. In tone-quality and in general appearance. It will 
fuatlly ItHplai'eof hinof In »i«iv humr. 


F MPTV dollar* will place in your home Oh- o*m!*-I 
I that has been wild. as we believe, to more pn>r«>- 
than any oilier itifrtrunsrnt. rrp*riib-<- of name, 
price or make. "Favorite" in name, and favoriti* 
in fact. Wf present ii htfl in It* improved form. 
In-iter worthy of its “Favorite" name and of its rep¬ 
utation titan ever briore. It lias every Columba 
tone-feuturr. unlading the tone-control "leaden" at 
tlu* front instead of the little double doors which ore 
now out of ___uw oa all Cotumbiaa. 


VI $17,511. the "Meteor": a CetmmHa, like all 
tlir others, and that meat** Us tone lx Marumi, 
its mmnr is reliable, it* ap]H-arunre i* faultless. 
For the man who has never owned a nu-h-m "talking 
machine" and lu&nll> imUm what a continual ph-a*- 
ure such an instrument becomes; and for >vh if you 
have rw it Ling in mind hut an Inurnment for as lit lie 
money os powildr. tlial will play *my record, and 
I day it absolutely evenly, and that can be carried 
around anywhere, the " Meteor** i* truly tin-ideal gift. 
You tan add four double disc records to the $17.50, 
ami h»r just $20.10 Ik- sure of ear ptearat l hut is 
a present. /*_ 


Note, take them all in ajl, which is to he your “star* Christmas pres¬ 
ent ? Only be sure that the instrument you select is a Columbia , for 
otherwise you will not be able to enjoy that oery different and superior 
tone . Prove it by hearing, for in this case "hearing is believing" 


hr yuj to dioe treen in thr ToJnliu catahjf luntlly ink<bo «l bS crnU each. Thr frinnhs drain 
baa fradv selected lasts (4 IVWtlsi miWc. *nd lei' rtl every <rher «Um <4 sui«r -frv<n vdr>. diet* and 
cbiniar* Ify ihe rrcaloC ataisuf o|««a lathr ul i1k na’.kos at sad Ike hymns ul the peofik* al |»eao*— 
hsts ul Qrx <*1 VeJasb, li*l* te tufalxr hits ’ nd fc*U ul Ike n»»l Leantiiulb rrrnnbd dame reCuOls ><•« 
errt beanJ E*ety ca the PH h * ora I olonhta suig4#rr«rsxsl Uo .4 rrconlt pes on wk LL i over tt* 

tiKatry InciimUlly ml thne Colamhu recoeds a ill pby to *»y MatsUnl make vt rr^char. I 


thousands of Records 
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Columbia Graphophone Company 

Toronto i 365*367 SorouTew Av*. 

pMi T‘ til t'oruiLl I'llli 


Box 482 Woolworth Bldg., New York 

Dtukf* WAJitcvl whrrr I»r xtr nui *t1i**iv 
frf*reartiictl. Wriir fur |t*niruUr«. 


Digitized by Googld 
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LUCKY NUMBERS 


Continued from Paj« I5i 

" What do you all want me to do?" Leon his nephew-in-law 1 * shoulder. A moment 
demanded. "Grow a beard and wear an later Mom* grouped her round the wai t 
alp ora caftan?” and they stumped away to the strains of 

“Fur my part you could wear a Buster the latent fox trot. 

Brown suit/' said Max. “What ora you so “So I'm a liar, am I?" Leon demanded, 
sore about?" But Max made no reply. Indeed, through- 

“1 ain't sore about nothing,” Leon de- out the entire course of that lucky-numbc r 
Hared. "But when Abe Potash foes to contest he remained silpntly gazing while 
work and in a whole room full of people couple after couple were ebminatev! hv 
says I am a back number, y’understand, Harold Mendel berg, who stood on a chair 
and that I am too old to dance, Margonin, In the middle of the dancing door. As for 
1 got a right to be *arc.“ Leon, he could not restrain his satisfaction, 

^‘No, you ain't got right, Samroel," said and every time Morris and Mis* Hammer 
Max. "Potash has got right. You arc too came within Margonin's Held of vision he 
old to dance. Any busanes man is too old nudged Max and demanded anew, with a 
to dance. Only a lunatic wonts to dance, rising note of triumph, “So I'm a liar, am 
Sammst," I?” until Max could stand it no longer. 

"Is that so?" Leon retorted. “Well, 1 "Ym, Sammet/' be said; “you’re a liar, 
suppose Mawrux* Perlmuttcr is a lunatic?” and Per Lin utter is a liar and everybody is 
u He would be if he danced. Sammet; but i liar." 
he don’t,” Max replied. He wiped the perspiration from hia fore- 

" Don't be?” Sammet said. head. 

"He’s got too much sense, Sammet," “I'm a liar too. Sammet," he went on. 
Margonin said. " Morris Pcrlmuttcr is my *' because 1 said I wouldn't do it, but I w ill." 
niece's husband, Sammet, and I'm happy "Do what?" Leon inquired, 
to say that 1 got every confidence in that "Get married lignin.’* Max replied, and 
teller, which you can imagine, Sammet, it's started to walk bock to his secluded corner, 
a great satisfaction to me/' He had proceeded about a do«*n feet when 

"But. Margonin Sammet began. Leon caught up with him. 

"Because nowadays, Sammet,” Max "Excuse me. Margonin," he aaid anx- 
continued. disregarding the interruption, iously. “but might 1 itik if you’ve got any 
"relation* h suen loafers, what with oiter- particular lady in mind?" 
mobiles and dancing, y’understand, that a Max looked at Somrnet and for the Aral 
teller is practically forced he should leave time he comprehended the true significance 
Ids money to chanty, which before I would of Leon's attire. He felt himself growing 
sec my money go that way, Sammet, 1 suddenly red in the face, and to cover his 
would get married again with a large family confusion he glared ferociously at Leon, to 
of children to worry roe that I should never whom Margonin’s answer seemed to pus- 
got a peaceful moment again so long as I tow a familiar ring, 
live." "That's ray busineee," Margonin said, 

" But just now," Sammet began again, and he strode rapidly toward the grilLroom 

" Abe Potash say* to roe-" entrance. 

“Never mind about Abe Potash/' Mar- r 

gonin went on. “Even if I wouldn't got “TITELI* Mawnw*/' Abe cried the fol- 
much use for that feUer, Sammet, you got VV lowing morning, after they hod re- 
to admit he's a good business man. and moved their hat* and coats, "what did 1 
with a partner Like Morria Perlmutter to told you? When you and me give the deci- 

hold him down, he would-“ sion last night to Miss Schoen and that 

“Hold him down!" Sammet exclaimed, young archyteck in the onMtep contest, 
“What are you talking nonsense? If any y'understand, 1 smiled at Adolph Schocn 
one of them loafers doc* the holding down and ho smiled at me. This morning I nailed 
it’s Potash, Margonin. Because when it him on the train, Mawrua, and he's going 
come* to sporting round, y'undent and, it to give a look In here this afternoon.’ 7 
don't make no difference if it is dancing, Morris beamed with satisfaction, 
pinochle, oitermobilcu or going on theay- "The archyteck was a good dancer, 
tern, Margonin. Mawrusa Perlmutter is Abe/’ he said. 

right there every time." “A6cr, the other Judge was right, Maw- 

Max shrugged his shouldrri and began ruas.” Abe said. “That young ladv in the 
quietly enough. garment which looked like our style 3960, 

“Admitting you are a business man/' excepting the belt wasn't stitched on the 

front. Mawruas, danced a whole lot better 
as Miss Schoen. 1 don’t blama him ho 
wanted to give thn prize to her." 

"Sure, I don't blame him,” Morris ro- 
torted. "That’s a daughter from Max Lem¬ 
berg, the Arctic Fur Company, Detroit. You 
should have seen to it that iwteod of a man¬ 
ufacturing furrier, the other judge* was in 
a line like cloth sponging, odrr coat pad*, 
•11 goods to retailers." 

“ But I told him that Scboen is goLng to 
put in a fur deportment next fall," Abe said, 
Morris asked. 

"How should I know?" Abe replipd. 
“Do you think Adolph Schoen consults me 
about such matters?" 

"Well, that judge acted all right in the 
hesitation contest.” Morris said. “He 
didn't kick at all that we give the prize to 
Mb* Hcrzbcrg. He said she was way the 
beet dancer in the room." 

Abe flipped his fingers impatiently. 
"Say, when it comes right down to it, 
Mawruas, there was other good dancers 
too,” he said. “But he told me In the 
strictest confidence that he's born selling 
for ten years Hcrzberg's Arcade’s fur 
department a.id be was scored stiff me 
would give the prize to somebody ebe, 
Mawrusa, and if we did done so. Mawruas, 
M ox Herzber^ would never of forgave him /’ 
“Our worn** whether Mux Hcrzbcrg 

The point is. will Herzberg buy a blU of 
goods maybe?" 

“Henry l**cng*ld oUo," Abo said. 

"I bet you/' Morris said ferventlv. "I 
took enough chance* on account ol M bw 
"Lrggo my arm!" said Margonin, but Hammer. Every moment 1 expected to 
More he could struggle to free himself Bee Unde Max come into the room." 

Leon released his hold. Abe shrugged h» shoulders. 

"Look!" he cried. “That shows if I’m a "What do you bother your head about 
liar or not/’ that teller for, Mawruasi" lie protested. 

Max ga*p«d as he saw Morris Perlmutter "Suppose be does find out you're dancing, 
approach Min Hammer, who rose smil- Maw runs, the roost he w ill do » to pa*» a 
ingly from the table and placed her hand on couple cutting remarks und /rrtip.” 


1UST one snap with an Ansco will make 
,| Christmas Day last forever with you. 
Initiate some one this Christmas-into the ab¬ 
sorbing pleasure of picture-taking—give a 
good camera. Make it a superb 


—the amateur camera of professional quality. 
Ansco cameras are made in numerous models, 
costing from $2 to many times that sum and 
are adapted to all branches of photography. 
Used in connection with Ansco him, Ansco 
chemicals and prize-winning Cyko paper, best 
results are assured. 

IVhy not go now to an Ansto dealer in your town and ue 
the many models? IVrite to us for new Holiday booklet. 


But Margonin only recognized the interrup¬ 
tion by a slight crescendo. 

"Which even though 1 am willing to be¬ 
lieve anything bad about a relation by mar¬ 
riage. Sammet/' he continued, gaining force 
a* he proceeded. “ coming from a competitor which don't 
1 know it's all kiw, and especially the danc- 
ing port, Sammet, which 1 have sat night 
after night mif Mawruas, Sammet. and for “Is he? 
all he known about how to dance. Sammet, 
he might of got locomoti%*e attacks you in 
the legs, and that’s what for a liar you are. about such roattera 
Sammet." 

Under the circumstance* Sammet exhib¬ 
ited great moderation. 

"If you would po» such a remark with 
some loafers," he said, “they would quick 
moke for you a blue eye. But it ain't nec¬ 
essary for me to get mad at all, Margonin, 
because 1 can prove what I say." 

" Yow, you ran prove what you say!" 

Margonin Jeered. 

"All right.” Sammet retorted; “ I wouldn’t 
argue with you, Margonin. Just come along 
with me, that's all/* 

He Mixed Max by the elbow and walked 
him round the comer of the veranda until 

they reached the windows of the grillroom. ..... 

With one hand he held Margonin’# sleeve forgive* that manufacturing furrier or not. 
policeman*fashion, while with the other he 
pointed to a tahleat which sat Mws Ham¬ 
mer with Mrs. Lesengeld. 

"Keep your ty* on that table, Morgo- 
nin,“ he said. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Bi 


Pu*h (hcBuUon amlRest 


Shirle^ 

President 

Suspenders 

|| For Christmas 

St/ I A for •worr mtM moml 
J if* ■ • —yr»» mr 

r 1 't 




ROYAL CHAIR CO. 
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Ask 

your 

stationer 


You will to* tVrm *t tbr P***ma P*«£c 
Eiportnn. m part o* Sam's B*gn4c«* 
exk&u. To Irani the truth about in woa- 
tlot — how b u c)i sou can tec and bow 
bale it wall curt— 

Send for These 

New, Free Books! 

Published to gr*r prcaprctivr toton I*- 
liahlr information about Caliionua'a two 
ejpoaaonoK the Panama ParitW and 
the Panama-Catiiomia. one is a prohiarly 
illukltalni book ol facia, «be other a aplea. 
dal FoVia Map of Saa Fineitux 

You asoi thm both now, when feu arc 
planning roor trip, aa the lore^a Crav#br 
oeeda a Baedebrr. v» bwm about Koto I and 
restaurant rates and ac com road mom and 
oilier necessary ea pease a, aa well as f« the 
plcaaurv d secasg aew pKtuirs and leamiag 
baah fata alioul these wonderdid nnili. 

Sffa and mad the coopoo to either Mr. 
Fort or Mr. Fee or, H rcu prelre. drrp a 
postal asking lot books Noa. AB and MB 

Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

id ar “Callwaw ad lh F.u* 

S*x, t ..uuc, N.. M 


Esterbrookft 
Falcon No. 048 


■ arauot^. nnS» 
Urt* wkatMiia 


Send 10c. 


fitter brook Pen Mff. Co. 

> York Camden, N.J. 


PATENTS 


MIINN A CO„ 36B Btaadway. NEW YORK CITY 


SOLDERALL 


"Cuttingmnarks I can stand," Mawruw 

said. "After-Why, how do you do, Mr. 

Lwcngcld?" 

He jumped to h» feet and run toward the 
elevator, from which Henry Lw*>ngeld had 
juet alighted. 

"What brought you here » early, Mr. 
Lewcngcld?" Ab* naked, and winked fur¬ 
tively at Morris- 

" Well, I'D teU you," Lwumgeld replied. 
" I wanted to-" 

"Come Inside and ait down." Abo said, 
leading the way into the office. 

"But 1 wanted to ace,” Lescngeld con¬ 
tinued, "in particular-" 

"Our Uiim we will show you later," Abe 
cried. "Mawnuw, the cigars I" 

"Never mind the cigars." L«engehl pro¬ 
tested. "I called to see Perlmutter." 

"Well, you catch us both in." Abe re¬ 
plied, somewhat chagrined. M Me and my 
partner we got no jealousies one from the 
other. Mr. Leeengeld. We each tell our 
share of the goods, here." 

Lcscngdd waved both hands at Abe. 

"What do you mran —gooda?" be said. 
" I w ant to talk to Perimutter a little some¬ 
th ing private. Potash, if you don't mind." 

"You want to talk to me private?" 
Morrki said. "But I ain't got nothing 
private from my partner, Mr. LeueiigeltL 
So fire ahead." 

For a moment I^sengcld hesitated. 

"All right," be said at last. "If you 
want me to do so 1 m ill do ao." 

He cleared bin throat impressively. 

"1 should like to ask you simply a 
question, Perimutter," he said. "The 
question is from the financial standing of 
Mister Margonin." 

Morris and Abe exchanged puzzled 
glances. 

"Uncle Max la all right," Morris replied 
at last. "Uncle Max has cot money, Mr. 
Ixssenaeld. Whatever Unde Max buys he 
can afford to pay for.” 

,4 Ab*r when you say he's got monoy, 
Perimutter," Lewrngeld continued, "you 
must understand thut my sister-in-law, 
Miw Pauline Rammer, has got also money, 
y'undcmtand, and unleu Mux Margonin is 
got at the lowest estimate twice so much as 
my sister-in-law got it. then what is the 
use of talking?" 

The color left Morris' face and he fat 
down heavily in his chair. 

"Excuse me. Mr. Leiengeld." Abe said. 
"What has Max Margonin got to do with 
Miw Rammer?" 

Lesengeld appeared to grow slightly 
indignant. 

"Of course, Potash." he said, "If you 
and Perimutter b got such a copartnership 
agreement which goes shore and share alike 
on relation* as well as stock and fixtures, 
y’understand, I couldn't kick exactly. At 
the same time I should like to know what 
is it your business if Max Margonin asks 
me that he wants to marry my sister-in- 
law?" 

"Max Margonin asks you he should 
marry Miw Rammer I" Morris cried. 
"When was this be asked you?" 

"Last night late," Lewengeld replied; 
"and 1 must say, Perimutter, that 1 think 
Mareonin is right. When a couple of fel¬ 
ler* like you and Potash gora to work and 
gives a prise to a daughter from Srhoen 
Brothers A Company, y understand, which 
this morning 1 hear it that Schoen in open¬ 
ing arrtxta the street from me IQ Cincinnati 


stand, then all I can say is, Perimutter. you 
couldn't expect otherwise." 

"Couldn't expect what otherwise?" 
Mottb asked. 

"Why, Murgonin says he was watching 
you last night for nretty near half an hour, 
and he says the longer you are dancing 
there the more he ate* it you ain't to 
be depended upon, y'undemund. So be 
makes up hit mind then and there that 
what is the use staying single for the take 
of relations which after he b dead—God 
forbid!—would play with his money like 
marbkw already. 

"But 1 was dancing with Mia Rummer.” 
Morris protected. 

"Even so,” Lcsengeki retorted. "You 
weren't doing me no favors. Perimutter. 
and don’t you think so for a moment 
neither." 

There was a brief silence, during which 
Morris moistened his parched lip* and 
gazed roproarhfully at his partner. 

"This is your idee, Abe," be croaked at 
last. 

"What do you mean-my id#*?" Abe 
asked. "Was it my idee you should take 
from that loafer dancing lessons, Mawru**? 



Every Piece A Surprise 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere; or sent direct, charges 
prepaid, if not obtainable. 

50c, 85c. $1. $2. $} the bo* 

American Candy Company, Milwaukee 

Mdefi of REX Chocolate*—“King of Bitter Sweet* " 


— 



Not a costly thing to give 
but a valued gift to receive 

PARIS GARTERS 

No metal can touch you 

in a handsome Christtnas box 


OL]DAY buying this 


year is more 
X than ever practical. Ask your dealer 
for PARIS GARTERS in the beautiful gift 
box; no extra charge. 25 and 50 cents the 
pair. The genuine have the name •‘Paris” 
on the back of the shield. 


\. Stein & Company, Makers 

Chicago New York 
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The Howard Watch 


Y OU who have the priv¬ 
ilege of choosing the 
gift of all gifts for the Boy— 
let it Ik a 1 loward. 

If you are a Howard ownrr, you 
know what it mean* to a young 
mail Co get a Howard. 

The pleasure he takes in it goes 
deeper than the mere pleasure of 
pnttestion. 

The young man who is alert, on 
tiptoe with the instinct fur putting 
the thing actus*, finds inspiration in 
the companionship of a Howard. 

'Hie Howard Watch it associ¬ 
ated with success—carried by a 
long line of famous men, industrial 

N*4 mkt ««n -U ,«« » HOWARD W.uh, KmA tU HOWARD WwmU* 

In your town nn«i ulh u, him. Ho U • man lo know. 

Admirnl 3i«.l»-r Km -ciiton • littlo bo oh. ' Th. Lo. «4 tko HOWARD WATCH.** 
■>*4of tbo roeord mi Wm own HOWARD m thm U. S. Nory. You'd onjoy R. Drop 
u» n p ea t cord. DapL N. n»d wa'U toad you n copy. 

E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 

BOSTON. MASS. 


experts, professional men, and 
leaders of the business and com¬ 
mercial world. 

The very time standards are at 
hnrtom time —fur it was 

Edward Howard who invented the 
Modern Watch, and put a higher 
meaning into punctuality and 
precision. 

Gift, investment, possession— 
a Howard Watch is always worth 
what you pay fur ic. 

The pike of rorh watch i% jixr.lat lhr 
factory jnd a periled farkrt atlarhrj— 
fr«im ihr !7-jr»*rl f double rrnlitr) in a 
C'mcfnt Extra or Bo«i Extra gi>hl-tilled 
cjic at $ 40 , the - ; lewd 
cue at $11\> and the Kuwahu IIuwabd 
IIMmIcI At f 1$U. 


Your Time; Our Money 

If you will give us the former we will 
pay you the latter. We should like to have 
you look after local subscription renewals 
and new orders for The Saturday Evening 
Post, '/ 'he Ladies' Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, and will pay you liber¬ 
ally in commission and salary for so doing. 

If you arc sufficiently interested in tlie idea to 
want to know about it, send us a line of inquiry. 
Address Box 692, Agency Division, 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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YOU KNOW A BOY 

WHO SAVES POSTAGE STAMPS 

N O CHRISTMAS vnNM »ouW 

him mute than a Pr* n>l^t*oo of 
iijnipi a»l • toautdul ftlhxsa. 
Oir fpKlal H UU L'hracmaft COOlblrtttkM 
ofTrr piOvM«« tom vith a fu* imtlnc. Hu- 
MHfHimU, and Uhra soil* ol 1 h* 
bartkn i4 Chrlrtstaa ^ppm* ufl >QUf 
rfnnhicta. THE QpFTR 


Ifqwtxl «• lUKX I |-xl*r MMk Vt* 

*RM M *W"«t 

ii 71 :<r h«> »>■»< 


W# «10 *c«.J llii* • •tuUaadrt) Ui a 

( UIiciim Uii vtlfc >•#*•* ava i-* an>»o« 

>-u PiktllW 

n.i IVI5 Cffiftm. U»r bu«I*«*I MaMAanl ol 
i- «i-*- *ta*«P vim. no- •**» **»«_ iU p*i~» 
U-j.-T. W*e fkith bcunl. Ilk cilia 0*-**«r 
SCOTT ITA1P AND COfW COMPANY 


spcarc 


««"I**-• .<»hI r>n 

'«* bmb •* • »i«*» 4 

fttaCanfc'hU* -r«* M..lr«rukMA 
.&« l ino I'ba «th. Nn»i 

1 it«M VXan Mi l •* t~- 
Aii l**iw. i-t u4i*< »*•»-•*'. 

* r -4*»**- Map • ’»hM a i*v 
ImI IIMI u *»>3 Scr crctUr «• 

k r. i>t*rroK a cq 

i aa‘j tilNip 

!>■% VI ftftft A**,_IwY«rk 


THF. CLF-NDENING. W• HD*- IUM 

Mrlc<t.llonii-hk». i target r*afe*. 

Iv<« !• B^li !•* t»- $axo>;. 

WltHM-W: *»*»•* *--**' i.«m U* ! . 


A Fortune to the Inventor 


via mrt* W>4 A**€« lu la l»* tx— 

|>M>k «r ■^••1 fa 0 <«n l«U|r Wra 

A A ft A. A LICET t*-i A. WASKI 


If coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hbtel Ratts?^ 


<* 

Mu l/~ft 


ic*-burket and placed them nn an adjoining 
table. Th«n he picked up the letter which 
Mil. Lewengpld had dropped, and while 
all the attention centered on that lady he 
scanned it* content* unnoticed. It read a* 
folio w«: 

“3fy dear Sitter: 

“Harold Mendelberg and I have de¬ 
cided we will get married. He look" young 
for his age. He in thirty-seven. We arc 
going to New York to-niaht and will be in 
Cincinnati Thursday. He » not so much 
younger than 1 am. Plea** express my 
trunks to the Geltmont Hotel. New York 
City. Everybody mistake* him for twenty- 
five. but he is really thirty-seven. We are 
going to be very* hanpy. 

“Your loving sister, 

•• Pauumb. 

M P. S. He U going to grow a heard and 
then he will look his real age, which is 
thirty-oeven." 

During the middle of tbelr fall shipping 
season a few month* later, the morning 
activities of Abe and Morris were inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of a visitor with a 
neat Vandyke beard. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Potash?*' he said. 

“How are you, Mr.—er—er ” 4U “ 

replied. 


Abe 


•You don’t remember roc," the visitor 
said. 

“Your clothes is familiar," Abo said, 

“ but 1 don’t recognize your face." 

“That’ll because I've grown a beard," 
the newcomer said, and a wave of recollec¬ 
tion broke over Abe. 

“It docs make you look older," be said. 
“I mpnn it makes you look a whole lot 
older." He exchanged a perfunctory hand¬ 
shake with Harold Mcndelberg. "Still 
learning the UuU to dance, I suppose?" 
lie said rather frigidly. 

“With Paulines money all invested in 
Lwengeid & Hammer‘s store!" Harold ex¬ 
claimed- "I should say not. 1 am now 
buyer for their cloak and suit department." 

Forthwith Aba began to wring Mendel- 
brrg's hand until the latter's eyes filled 
with tears. 

••Mawruss!" he yelled. "Come here 
quick. An old friend of ours has came— 
Harold Mendelberg." 

"What do you mean—an old friend?’ 
Morris said as he walked slowly forward. 

“Sure!" Abe cried excitedly. "He is 
now buying goods for Leeengeld & Ham¬ 
mer." 

Morris immediacy broke into a run. 
“Why, how do you do, Mr. Mendelberg?" 
he shouted. "Ain’t it a pleasure to sec you? 
Coroe right in and sal down and we’U nave 
a little talk over old times yet." 

Harold avoided a second handshake by 
pulling oil his gloves. 

“Business before pleasure, Perlmutter," 
be said. “I’ve coroe In to look over your 
goods." . 

"Why. goiUinly," Abe assured him and 
led the way to the showroom, where In Uss 
than two hours Harold mads a generous 
selection of Potash & Perlmutter'* fall line. 

" Well, Perlmutter." he said after cigars 
had been passed round. "1 suppose your 
wife's Unde Max b feeling pretty sore at 
me." 

“Osrr a Stack!" Morris declared. "In 
fact he foci* you've done him a favor 1 
mean he feeb that perhaps it w as all for the 
b«t. An old man like him ain't got no call 
to get married again. Mr. Mendelberg." 

“Sure, he ainV Abe said, winking at 
Harold, “not when your wife a his only 
nice*.” 

Morris shrugged ha shoulders angrily. 

"For my part she could be his only 
daughter, Abe," he retorted, “and it 
wouldn’t make no difference to me. 1 
live to please myself. Abe, not relations nor 

K rtners neither." He turned almost dc- 
ntly to Harold Mendelberg. 

“You must come up and cat dinner with 
Minnie and me. Mr. Mendelberg," hesakl: 

“ and h’sftrrw aids. might you would do us a 
favor and show us a couple of new steps in 
the fox trot?" 


Stop Wasting Light 
and Current 

A Hylo Turn-down lamp give* you 
a pleasant little li$ht at practically 
no cost, with a big light instantly 
ready at the pull of a cord. 

T»o fUimrnn in car bulb; t*> daiMT 
fwetaftsfetn. HV. U) or out a. you vast It 
Fit* n-iAei Vlrnty of £ 4 tit fc* readme 
at «urking. or Ju* ft I*kU tn .turn the *■>. 
Hotter tliAO t»»u bmp*; mow bvBwnc than 

pi, *uh ansic oateferwe* ol fcfttit »4juBt- 
mew- 

T*w Undo. pckM. two IB n *h 
kind 


HYLO 

National Quality 

Fully Cuurantrwt 




rr*»r*- lh«n »«>• |u* 

llnolun^ Th*v 

• Uitlit I* 1 uwl «• 
lt4ikrMHi. brJ- 
louiri, kill*. I* 

Inii, U x kw u*i 

w — mur**ry. _ 

SoM hr IJrrtrk L«lilif* Comrankt. I-Wcttic 
htvir*. lUrdwiic and DcvaniutlU Moroft. 

S" f*0 t*t* <intt«*rr in AN*j isftM. 

Economical Electric Lamp Division 

NMnW U—f Ifrpfts i/OfBrroJ 

25 Wco4 if^dwar Now York 


Sold at the 
Bat Shops 


Silk Stockings? 


Of course, some beautiful aillc stock' 
inga would be just the thing. 


She'd like McCalhim’s No. Ill — known to be 
the more ftftlttfeclory, 6no hWk oilk Btoclung 
m*tie. Or No. 122. medium weight, fine gauge. 
bUrk thread Bilk. McCalhim’t No. I5V« ore 

made in any color to match aampte. 


jin 1 * Callutn 

Silk^Hosicry 


If you’re making gifts of men’s liote, oak foe 
McCallum’s No. 326 —pure thread ailk, heavy 
weight, black and colors. And No 12*^—rtb- 
Bhot Btlk, the iitoBC diatinctioe hose on 

th* market. 


Give your boy 

more THINK power! 

Hie islM now u fia*tu U ec*y to Uiftpe. U* form, 
to biuVS Supply hmi anh tc»io-bui> * 1114 . * 1^11 building 
yUt thing* p»e blm 


THE f \PtERICAN 
MODEL BUILDER . 


— b bat »jn'i Mine that B*k*i blm tliink coMirw* 
tfvrlyr; Uul trj.liet him to lament looonatrait. to build, 
to «•* kM bead" — tWfOUfk Mnd«; that piuvidrr 
turn — and >i« — with lK*jr» ol * ban. i)iu#t fun. 

tkr Amain* MsM cwtraln. all rrvH vr«h«n- 

k»l ivrt* la -•••«'•• *••«**»■»■ B»m« ee 
m Ul pUicj nrri !•*/• Wan* Uiftiac I'tilf^ 

WAt* But*. •*.f . VII *• *»mIi w . *0 (••lid KUruBtltklK 
• bvjiuf*. tfivet*. aruiHaar*. r**l- »U.a, ^r«um« pie*v*. 
i«. kiibiituid lur*. iw*- 

Wnka for band*omr. illuBfralvi Fraa fte^k 
••TW SSuev .»! Sovt.** vtikh *h»-^ ./ mv n^WU 

«r*| Wlk- aSftlxwt iU Antrfia an U mVI »*iU*«. 

Fidu Vk tfp.M 3 «H*ua 4 ObwJb. lor B -4 KWpaat- 

airtu * 4 vir» rvrayaWi* 

TW Amman Mtchamual Tar Cs. 
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Don’t look for 
premiums in 
any form, as 
the cost of 
tobaccos 
blended in 

CAMEL 
Cigarettes 
prohibits 
the use 
of them 


If your dealer 
can’t supply you, 
send 10c for one 
package or $1.00 
for a carton of 
ten packages 
(200 cigarettes), 
\tage pre- 
er 

smoking one 
package you are 
not ae lighted 
S, 

return the other 
nine packages 
and we will re¬ 
fund your money . 
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Turkish and Domestic Blend 


D O you like good Turkish cigarettes? Do you like 
good Domestic cigarettes? In either case, you will 
immediately like the rare combination of the flavor and 
fragrance of both as found in Camel Cigarettes. These 
are an expert blend of the choicest grades of Turkish 
and Domestic tobaccos, voted by men who have tried 
them as far superior to either kind smoked straight No 
cigaretty after-taste. They do not dry the throat or 
parch the tongue. 

You will find Turkish and Domestic Blend printed on the 
Camel package. This means exactly that — the finest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos expertly blended. 

Because of the superior quality of tobaccos used in Camels 
we cannot give premiums in any form with them. The 
goodness of this smoke is its own premium. Money cannot 
buy a more delightful cigarette. 20 for 10c everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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By-Products 

More 

Information 
About Your 
Business 


By-Products” 

of Bookkeeping 

St SO much * P»*f* 4 h-PfoJuct fur you in the 
rj .1 lorai ul exact knowledge of the vital 

[Jy the 3D- f ca iur« ol your business, by which you 
uness roelh- may know the logical step to take to 
is extracted increase profits? 
merit in raw By tbe application of modem business 
lb r hitherto methods tbe cobe manufacturer recovers 
c t i valuable by-products. By tbe use of tbe 
^ Burroughs Adding Machine you may 

extract and utdire tbe by products of 
anufacturers jour bookkeeping. Your bookkeeper can 
>nservc and handle Im present work in less time and 

:U, sulphur, r rodu “ * ^ uc ' dunn « ** lim ‘ 

t l ik., saved. He will analy7e your records and 
fi*® you statistics of vital importance 
\c-halj the to i|* piufit* of your business, 
cy are mak- This * out rWy. it b Th:«jt*ula 

P ,od« K , M t-trjrttXiL'dSZ 

b mo a it dew* Tbm aw mmy diflermi ttilfi 

U^LU.r,iry <d BURROUGHS. 0.« d tbew » ao.sed lo 

*d n* ate »«h aid »itn' lo 
I / Is «t doing dcaiuislrale tbe trj* ol n*chi*e you need. w«ll». 
counts? Does «ut iblifatico an your pail. 


/till c An V p/sti/W lW /WiW. #*^4»ata *A*A XUmjI 4.W M -U> m/ (MV Uf/lil MAhmNm 

Nmb - — CJ Tw Inwniory Q Slit—ti 

Km -□ TnJ Baboce □ Eap«M« Aaalyib 

5«**i C»ir M-i SrMv □ Com Keeping O Sites 


rrufcn and bum* il* own gu. CimU 
Jr a»*«It toot*rat* N o dirt, prate 
or odor. A pure white tic**, niure 
bnllunt Ite* ilKuniy or a. 

Event Imp warranted Airnii 
wetiitl UilwkiMUleu'MlpiUM. 

I tue best uctrr CO. 

I 5-2S E. Sill Street. Canton. O. 


Just W/tut I Needed— Useful Thtr^. 


M ANY Chritliwue* to roenr lie will be weirirg hi» 
Krcinmt# Cottar and Cuff Bottom and dunking of 
the grorr. 

One gift bo* contains four Krement* 14 Kt- Rolled 
Gold wear-proof Cottar Bolton* a liberal dulUj’s worth. 


MR. CREX 
OF MONTE CJ8RLO 

(ComtlmumU from P+go 29) 

“Wdl" Richard observed, “I wasn't 
counting on having any witness** on that 
occasion, but you can come along if you 
like. I suppose/' he added, “1 shall have 
to do him the courtesy of asking his per- 
rniwiion. but-" 

“But what?" HunterleyB asked curi¬ 
ously. 

They were on a long stretch of straight 
white road. Richard looked for a moment 
up to the sky, and Huntorley*. watching 
him, was omasod at the change that camo 
over hla toe*. 

“There Isn't a grand duke or a prince or 
an imperial majesty olive,*' he said, “who 
coukl rob roe of Fedora!" 

XXX 

T HERE was a momentary commotion in 
the club. A woman had fainted at one 
of the roulette table*. Her chair was quickly 
drawn bock. She was helped out to tbe open 
space at the top of the stain and placed in 
an eaay-chuir there. I.ady Weybourne, who 
was on the point of leaving with her hus¬ 
band. hastened back. She stood there while 
the usual restoratives were being adminis¬ 
tered, fanning the unconscious woman w ith 
a w hite ostrich fan that hung from her waist. 
Presently Violet opened her eyre. She 
recognised Lady Woybounie and smiled 
weakly. 

“1 am so sorry," she murmured. “It 
was silly of me to stay in here so long. I 
went without my dinner, too, which was 
rather idiotic." 

A man who said be was a doctor bent 
over her pub* and then turned away. 

"Tbe lady will be quite all right now," 
he said. “You can give her brandy and 
soda if she feels like it. Pardon/" 

He hastened hack to his place at the bac¬ 
carat table. Lady Hunterlevnsat up. 

“It was quite alumni of me," she de¬ 
clared. " 1 don't know w hat-" 

She stopped suddenly. The weight was 
once more upon her heart, the blank nose 
before her eyes. She remembtrod I 

“ I am quit® able to go home now," she 
added. 

Her gold bag lay upon her Up. It was 
almoet empty. She looked at it vacantly 
and then closed the snap. 

“We'll sec you back to the hotel." Lady 
Wrybourn* said soothingly. “Here comet* 
Harry with the brandy and soda." 

Lord Weybourtx* came hureying from the 
bar, u tumbler in his hand. 

"How nice of you!" Violet exclaimed 
gratefully. "Really, I fee! that this » Just 
w hat I need. I wonder what tim# it la? “ 
“Half past four," Lord Wry bourne an¬ 
nounced, glancing at hU watch. 

She laughed weakly. 

“How stupid of me! I have been bo- 
tween here and the Casino for nearly twelve 
hours and have had nothing to eat. No, 
I won’t have anything here. thanks." she 
added as Lord Wry bourne started back 
again for the bar, muttering something 
about a sandwich, "i'll have something in 
my room. If you are going back to tbe 
hotel perhaps I could come with you." 

They all three left the place together, 
patting along the private way. 

“1 havenx seen your brother all day," 
Violet remarked to Lady Wey bourn*. 

“Richard's gone oil somewhere in tbe car 
to-night—a roost mysterious expedition." 
his Mister declared. “I began to think that 
it must be an elopevnent, hut I see tbe 
yacht's there still, and he would surely 
choose the yacht in preference to a motor¬ 
car if he were running off with anybody! 
Your husband doesn't come into the rooms 
much." 

Violet shook her bead. 

"lie hasn't the gambling instinct," she 
said quietly. “Perhaps be is just as well 
without it. One gets a lot of amusement out 
of this playing for small stake*, but it is 
irritating to lot*. Thank you so much 
for looking after me." she added as they 
reached the hall of the hotel. " 1 am quite 
all right now and my maid will be sitting up 
for mo." 

She pawed Into the lift. Lady Wey- 
bourne looked after her admiringly. 

"Say, she’s got some pluck, Horry!" she 
murmured. "They say she lost nearly a 
hundred thousand franca to-night and she 
never even mentioned her loting*. Irritat- 
iag,bdndI 1 wonder what Sir Henry thinks 
uf iL They are only moderately well off.*' 



44 Visions of Sugar Plums 
danced through their heads" 



Who! joyi and thrills you used to have 
when Santa came on Chritlmai Eve! Make 
this a happy Christmas foe your yoiMigsten 
and yourselves—fill lira stockings with toys 
and trinkets, and those tasty confections — 

Necco Wafers 

Glased Paper Wrapper 

Hub Wafers 

Transparent Paper Wrapper 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY* CO. 

Bortoa. Mom. 
.WwSera of /V#rcu Smoot 0 


Here is an unusual opportunity for 
salesmen calling uii the better haber¬ 
dashers and clothing trade to make a 

nice income by carrying our ge»o*l* a* ■ tide 
line. The article is iviw selling and repeal¬ 
ing well jrd will be backed by a iy» 1 cmatic 
ru*i local advent ting campaign that will make 
selling iMimpaixlitelv easy. 

Addrrta C|. H. Baldwin, P. O. Ik,a 17119, 
New Orleans, la., giving wirh inloniuiUni 

m *11 **»•••■• •«•*«*••*'r V%« air 

atlr iMrtntH la 



FOR HIS 
CHRISTMAS 

Che him foe P»I5 a 

A it*ffrcalendar (twivr 
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SHOE 


7A» /Tnr#Ar—» 


^«Wi»v *o*'V ^ ftftrAAi 


Play Billiards 

at Home—the Cott U Trifling 

A few ctnlia dev will toofi n.akr you tlie o»*ivo 
of ■ K«mJ*osir Runuwn Talilr. You utt play 
Oft ihft Tftlilr while paving foe it. No 
v ”>ox» • n ea tUd . Bottom r* 

^ lable* can be taoonud oei chung oe v^ 
-UtnarruMeoeoft thrir own left oe 
A folding Maid. Pul an oe takes IgB 

/ up lu 4| i *9 ft. 




BILLIARD and ^ 
POOL TABLE^*^ 

I it •pl*nd>Jlr made and «e* ^ ■ 

MCI in evwy detail. The ~ 
eaoft esprit ahota. caUaig ftft Mill of 
the hjgbrft onirt, emm h« nrcuVil wik the* ul 
mo« peaciuno. Som* of tk« leading peofna- 
uornls «ee Burrow m Tablet foe home practice. 

*1^ down 

Torn arc rrty easy— $1 oc mere down (dr. 
prodmf upon «** and ftyU wlrcyd). and a 
mmII ftxtount each month. Price# hon SI 3 
up. Cue*, balk. etc, bee. 

flU* TRIAL NO HrX> TAW 
Oft mript vt Sr* tmtillnrut *t will *hip Table 
M*vwiHw*r»k II'jmariftactmv rcturm r.. aod 
o*ilt»r«-.*ipl »r •• 7 rrfuad Ihl*ln*4in« 

rai a Irec trUl Witt* u>u» «f nxi «hu >m|«H 

LT. tUBftO^fS CO.. •§• Caalae See**!. faatkW. 

Pte**e *erd • *i-*V»* •«* 8»»*«*4 f ib»- 


Her htabatid ih rugged his should***, 
after the fashion of his sex. 

'*I*rt u % hope," hr said, "that it b Sir 
| Henry w ho suffer*-" 

Violet slipped out of her drew* and db- 
mbsed her maid. In her tin-wing gown she 
tat before the open window. Everywhere 
the place teemed steeped in the faint violet 
and purple light preoeding the dam n. Away 
eastward she could catch 0 glimpse of the 
mountains, their peaks cut sharply against 
the soft, d«T> sky; a crystalline clow, the 
lint herald of the hidden sunrise, hanging 
about their summits. The gentle breeze 
! from the Mediterranean was cool and 
sweet. There were many light* still drain¬ 
ing upon the sea. but their effect now 
sremed tawdry. She sat there, her bead 
renting upon her hands. She hud the feel¬ 
ing of besot somehow detached from the 
whole world of visible objects, as though, 
indeed, ahe were on her deathbed. 

In her thoughts ahe went back to the first 
days of estrangement between her husband 
and herself. Almost before she realized it 
*h* found herself struggling agojrat the 
1 umdmi*** that still survived, that seemed 
ut that moment to be tearing at her heart- 
strings. He had ceased to care, ahe told 
bersrif. It was all too apparent that he had 
ceased to care. He was amusing himself 
elsewhere. Her impulsive little note had 
not won even a kind word from him. Her 
appeals, on one excuse or another, had been 
tliarvgarded. She had lost her place in his 
life—thrown it away, ahe told bemelf bit¬ 
terly. And. in ita stead, what? 

A new fear of Draconmeycr was stealing 
over her. He presented himself suddenly 
ns an evil geniua. She wvmt back through 
the last few days. Her brain seemed unex¬ 
pectedly clear, her perceptions unerririg. 
She saw with hateful distinctness how hr 
had forced this money upon her. how he had 
encouraged her all the time to play beyond 
I her mean#*. 

She realized the cunning with which he 
had left that last bundle of notes in her 
keeping. Well, there the facts were. She 
owed him now four thousand pounds. 
She hod no money of her own, and she was 
already overdrawn with her allowance. 

I There was no chance of paying him. She 
realised with a little shudder that he did 
not want payment—a realization that hod 
come to her dimly from the first, but that 
she had pushed away simply because she 
had felt sure of winning. Now there was the 
price to be paid I She leaned farther out of 
: the window. Away to her left the glow 
over the mountains was becoming stained 
with the fainteat of pinks. She looked at 
It long with mute and critical appreciation. 
She swept with her ey« the line of violet 
shadow* from the mountain tops to the sea¬ 
board. where the pale lights of Boriligbera 
still flickered. 

She looked up again from the dark blue 
| sea to tb« paling stars. It was all wonder¬ 
ful— theatrical, porhapa, but wonderful - 
and bow she bated it ( She stood up before 
the window and with her clenched lists a hr 
beat against the sills. 

Those long day* and feverish nights 
through which she hod poaaed fdomiy un¬ 
folded themaeJms. In then* few moment* 
ahe seemed to Uste again the dull pain of 
constant disappointment, the hectic thrills 
of occasional winning*, the strange, dull 
inertia that hod taken the place of resigna¬ 
tion. She looked into the street below. 
How long would aha live afterward, she 
wondered, if she threw heraelf down? She 
began even to realize the state of mind that 
breeds suicides— the brooding over a morrow 
too hateful to be faced. 

A* »b* still stood there the silence of the 
street below was broken. A motor swung 
round the corner and past the aide of the 
hotel. Sbe caught at the curtain as she 
recognized its occupants. Richard Lono 
I was driving and by his side sat hsr husband. 
The car was covered with dust,and hot h men 
looked weary, as though they might have 
been out all night. She gazed after them 
with fast-beating heart. She had pictured 
her husband at the villa on the hUl! Where 
bad he been with Richard l-ane? Perhaps, 
after all. the thing* she had imagined were 
not true. The car had stopped now ut the 
front door. It returned a moment later on 
its way to the garage with only Lane in 
It. She opened her door and stood there 
silently. Hunurley* would have to paw 
the end of the corridor if he came up by the 
main lift. She waited with fast-beating 
heart- The seconds pawed. Then she 
heard the rattle of the lift ascending, its 
' click as It stopped, and soon afterward the 
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$9,000,000 Saved Thru 
Credit Insurance 


Over f9,000,000 hat been paid by the American Credit-Indemnify 
Co. to its Bondholders fo reimburse them fur their untxpnteii losses. 

This is absolute evidence that no Wholesaler or Manufacturer 
can figure credit losses exactly; and that many are benefiting ma¬ 
terially through Credit Insurance. 

The possession of an American Credit-Indemnify Co. Bond 
puts a credit business on practically a 'no loss’* basis this way: 

Your normal credit Inst it included in your prices and therefore 
it really not a lots at all. We repay all covered lours dfovt ift* 
n\rma !—the unexpected losses that you can't foresee, can't con¬ 
trol, can't even esiimaie. 

Don’t you want your business on practically a "no Kits'’ basis? 

Wole fen nifniilvt* inluraulna t«i»rda* the Amcrfcraa "Actual Lsu" ami I hr 
Atn*f«an \um*J Avfi^i tv.n<! Thr« b<«l« tht hi*tea • rnuh.' S>rtln|iacu 
In €*e«Jic U-nr*a.*> The* prmVlr for a liberal a*l;. <m»ru <d U» iue*firv< **» the 
need* and iniyoernemft c* am »luleftW hnu* In any line 

Our ft-fftft.? la fur M*ouf*luirf* an* WlMRttokv* oefr 

The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
iSJWKa of New York 

41* LqcmI ftU M. bjuM Mo 
Atfetinieft 111 nil Uadlnu ««u«a 


Peter Newell 
Post Cards 

■MT FREE 


husband, father, brother, 
orson will most appreciate 

fur Chridotii * ijiIciuIh! traveller*« 
during *tl. Two inif-.rttd, luiui 
foeged, fiiieit ipulity, Sheflifld iteel 
tnttytt, tsltu imUiiw gfoimd jo-I «r» for 
iiimiediatr service; 1 genuine kuU*rr- 
ie« hnnh 1 r»*IUpnble 1 1 4 holder tup 
duvuig Uiik • ftiapI od wrll-kmmw 
make, xml ft high gnule hutung strufi 
that will keep yo^r rsaur ill fop ipuhiy 

dupe il*e>ear ’muihI Ah iteatly pwl »*p 
in * cump*rtly built, hand«»me, leather 
coveted, rrhrl lined traveller** ca*e. 
Absolute moeiey>b«L'k guaramee of 
»-uivfj. ti.>n. Parcel putt ju*d, |5 '»- 

Detroit Strop & Razor Co. 

Bo* 831, Detroit, Michigan 
Dmulmrt Writ* Ur S 044 UI Offtr 


Jual vftlft for tk*« and 
a **4 »-KFX. 

1W caedft IX* 


Mackinaws 


M4KETDUR BOY 
^HAPPY THIS Jr-A 

M xmas fm 


Introductory Offer 

^VBBl OREGON bent- Muik<! tetja-d a»>- 

lyW ftXrtr on rrr«;< cd tlir |irfte. The pa< k- 

u«r uf r»n|*.n«n| fruit »r *cml >-oa l* 
niua) a balk lo i', pound* uf the Imli fruit will U» 
tUv..r and quality nnj.ruvrrt Tt# Sftp*nl*rrTT u dw 
tmiitrly on IlKF.tdW pndtft. A .rca« trtawo a 
|>U>rry a»! j r**it**r>. hut cuprrftx to eether !r. 

A hacl-orc# i*\v|ie bouk a. tum{Onk* each 
k. 14 * 7 r*U l«sw u. mdr *>-*, d*v*rf l> pie*. jHlie*. 
ihI*»* M*l pi-^rort. Wlietl a3«d U» Ai%r« kc cteuiti* 
40 J iSrfMl n impart* a dialur«ei>r flavut. Art 
OREGON produ l »V to U»r OKEGliN' «a»Aard. 

5ALEM COMMERCIAL CLUE 
SALCJtf. OREGON 


vELO&KINc 


V4m*» 4*. Cl** ftla O* u* tUr Hr 

w.if* M«UV Ml Tkr V«Ca-XI*| »ia*«* ftai4 

l< h r|*ki «• •rpeaff ce. ftrclaaicai detail w»l 
• raMnf Oa «• r*ft» Sraitr ul in lb* i*U 

Veia-Xi*| I n ft a. kiafta ft fiift lU !*•» pi*pu. 
chi>4rca*ie«fclclM. Zrftr^ «;r%« nift*aMik*i ai.Jj 4 - 1 , • J 
*«*•! M »ia«r H '0ti9 laf Uf <1M*N| ft imi UUr< t.n 
mi la* tia,iu ail* «*«r ■.*• (Uin 

THE A. MECKY CO.. PW* 1 *d* W Aia. Ta. 

Raft Tuft OUu*. Ml laartS Am. AAa Km. Ukm R«r 
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May* K.initir.x. N. J. r Nov. 1 (Kpcrta)j. 
—And*r»on Bourg*Ioj*. or.»! a? th« mnit 
influential Democrats ml widely knoun 
cltlxan of South Jersey, narrowly escap¬ 
ed h«'ln< . killed yMttfdiy white nut 
camr^lsufn* fnr In* r«-rl*«*tioei (i> thr 
county board of freetioMm from the 
district of Weyworth Township. White 
walking through the - w.x»ds he w»u 


Accident 

A Daily Story in the News 

One hundred thousand people are accidentally Lied every year. Acci¬ 
dental death robs families of support without provision for their future. Have 
you provided for yours? 

Another one hundred thousand lose anna. or feet every vear. Their 
salaries slop with their injuries. If you were sure of immunity, all would be 
well. W! your earnings cease if you should be injured ? 

One out of seven men is injured every year. Each assumes the cost of 
accident in addition to household expenses while Isod up. W1 you go on 
taking the chance? You can protect yourself. 

/r wf/f certainly pmy yam to know >u at here too con protect your rot/ ogotnst Hmo¬ 
tor*. agomot money-foam. against chamco and the doctor'* kill—for o premium Um 
tkm preferred cloaaoa) of SS.SV far each fTOOO dmmtk benefit ip the eoeot of 
accidental death; t!0, OOO protection far IXf.OO per roar Varying ih«i arm paid 
for loot of limba, eight ond other permanent injunei time Jettmr* per meek for 
ooory $ tOOO of insur unto if you ore laid up. Sion end rmoii the coupon, ft tpUl bang 
meompfe tlfjt.lTY- VALUE Accident or Disability Policy ».>/» foil information. 
Tour aig no fare iMMSM no obligation, of cou t go. 

MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 

Baltimore, Maryland 

• Tern Mkn to AUkam. n«rM* K.iuuil 
■ ■■■■- AjUmu Tou PkkfeHM u4 wUremen 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COM f*NY 
12 NohH *«.. R.llW, M4. 

PW •'W we • mw|4c l *m*» Velar [ 



Stop Worrying Over That 
Christmas Gift 


It isn’t necessary. Thousands of 
others don’t do it, and you needn’t. 

Isn’t it true that you would rather 
have a year’s subscription for a good 
periodical than most of the 
Christmas gifts which you receive ? 

Well, your friends fed just the same 
about it as you do. 

Make out a list of those to whom you 
want to send gifts. Order for each a year’s 
subscription for Thr Saturday Evrnin / Put, 

Thr /aidin' Htmr J$umal or Thr Country Got- 
firman. Make out a check, mail the letter and 
the thing is done. 

You needn't even tell your friends what 
you have done, for on Christmas morning 
each will receive from us the first copy of 
the subscription and in the same mail a beau¬ 
tiful, illuminated announcement of the gift 
hearing your name as the giver. If you pre¬ 
fer to deliver the announcement personally, 
plainly request us to mail in your care. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE PRICE 

of a year *a subscription for 
any of the three periodi¬ 
cal* u SL 50 (in ( jii-.L 
the peke of Thr Pan is 
#1.7?, of TAr Jonrmaf 

#•.1111, ami t»f TAr Csrotlry 
Grniumrtm #2.25, except 
in Toronto, where thr 
|>ricc of TAr Jountaf and 
Thr hui 'u #1.50 each). 

LNi it today and avoid 
the p*^M*b«lity <4 kite de¬ 
livery. Adilrco Hi»x 491, 


footsteps of a man. He was coming, coming 

f iost the comer! At that moment *he 
id: that the sound of his footsteps was Uke 
the beating of fate. They came nearer and 
she shrank a little* back. There was same 
thing unfamiliar about them. Whoever it 
might be it was not Henry! And then sud¬ 
denly Draconmrver came into sight. 

“ Lady Huntertey*!" he exclaimed softly, i 
"You still up?" 

She hesitated. 

"Do you want to come in?" she askpd. 
"You may. I have something to say to 
you. Perhaps I shall *l«*p better if I say It 
now." 

He stepped quickly post her. 

"Clone the door," he whispered. 

She obeyed him deliberately. 

"There is no hurry*," she said. "THU ft 
my sitting room. I receive whom I choose 
here/’ 

"But it b nearly six o'clock!" he ex¬ 
claimed. 

•'That docs not affect me," she answered, 
shrugging her shoulders. "Sit down." 

He obeyed. There was something 
changed about her, something he did not 
recognise. She stood facing him. 

"Listen," she continued: "I have bor¬ 
rowed from you three thousand pounds. 
You left with mo to-night I don't know 
whether you meant to lend it to me or 
whpther I had it on tru*t, but you left in 
my charge another thousand pounds. 1 
have lost it ail—all. you understand — the 
four thousand pounds and every penny I 
have of my own." 

Ho sat quite still. He won watching her 
through hi* gold-rimmed spectacle*. There • 
was the HlighUet pocmible frown upon his 
forehead. The time for taikir-g of money as 
though it were a trifle was past. 

49 That is a great deal." he said. 

"It is a great deal." she admitted. "I 1 
owe it to you and I cannot pay. What are 
you going to do?" 

He watched her eagerly. There was a 
new note in her voice. He paused to con¬ 
sider what it might mean. A single false 
step now* and he might kwr all that he had 
striven for. 

"How am I to answer that?" he asked 
softly. "1 will answer it first in the way 
that stems most natural. I will beg you to 
accept your losings as a little gift from me ■ 

as a proof, if you will, of my friendship." 

He had saved the situation. If he hud 1 
olieyed his first impub* the affair would 
have been finished. He realized it as he 
watched her face, and he shuddered at the 
thought of his escape. His words obvi¬ 
ously disturbed her. 

"It is not possible for me," she pro¬ 
tected, "to accept money from you." 

"Not from Linda's husband7 T * 

She stood for a moment looking at him. 
"Do you offer it to me as Linda's hus¬ 
band? " she demanded. 

It was a crisis for which Draronmoycr 
was scarcely prepared. He was driven out 
of his pusillanimous compromise. She was 
pressing him hurd for the truth. Again the 
fear of lasing her altogether terrified him. 

•'If I have other feelings of which I have 
not spoken," be said qusctly, " have I not 
kept them to myself? Do I obtrude them 
upon you even now ? I am content to wait." 
"To wait for what?" she Insisted. 

All that had been in his mind seemed sud¬ 
denly miroged before him —the removal of 
Huntcrlcys, his own wife's failing health. 
The way had seemed so dear only a little 
time ago, and now the clouds were back 
again. 

"Until you appreciate the fact," he told 
her, "that you have no more sincere friend 
than I, that there is no one who vahiM 
your happiness more than I do." 

" Supposing I Uke this money from you 
she asked after a moment’s pause, "are 
there any conditions?" 

"None whatever," he answered. 

She turned away with a little sigh. The 
tragedy which a few minute* ago she hail 
seen looming up eluded her. She had courted 
a denouement in vain. He was too clever. 

"You ar** very generous," she said. "We 
will speak of this to-morrow. I called you 
in bpcauMt I could not hoar the uncertainty 
of it all. Please go now." 

He rose slowly to his feet. She gave him 
her hand lifeUusly. He kept it fur a mo¬ 
ment. She drew it away and looked at the 
place where his lips had touched it. It was 
as though her finger* had been scorched 
with fire. 

"It shall be to-morrow," he whispered 
os be pasted out. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK *4 Q 


If your anklet"turn in/* this 
shoe will keep them upright; if 
your arches arc weak, this shoe 
will strengthen them; if your 
arches \\*\zfaHrn % u patr of these 
Coward Arch Support Shoes 
will lift them up. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe anil 
Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 year*. 
TOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 

lor Catalogue Mall Order* Tilled 
5 «U Nowlin* Elm 

JAMES S. COWARD 
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W THE T 
WORLDS 
CONFECTION 


1 MADE- 
WHERE THE 
. FIGS GROW 


answers your 
Christmas Gift question 

Answers it for 


every name on your list, 
answers it for your most discriminating friends, and 
answers it for every age. You could puzzle long over 
each name on your list, and then could not find a 
more fitting gift than (aj grab 

This fig confection, this sugary, fruity goody, 
is just what everyone wants at Christmas time. 
A Christmas Bon Bon — a Christmas fruit— 
a Christmas gift. 

Buy it by the dozen boxes, 


presenting 


If you want to make this an 
economical Christmas, and at 
the same time want to remem¬ 
ber your friends royally— 
then Qlfljab i* your happy 
thought 


_| save 

puzzling over what to get, save 
shopping, save time. You can’t 
give so much pleasure for so 
little money in any other way. 
Only 30c a box. 


Buy Cslsrab for the Christmas candy in your own home—all can eat 
Calarab, all can enjoy it. and it is good for all the family. The bright red 
Calarab boxes among the gifts will give a cheery.Christmassy touch. A happy Christ¬ 
mas does not mean an expensive Christmas—not when you make gifts of Calarab. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


PAC1ACE MA1LXD, ft t PA ID, 3Sc, 


mas Morning—Who is the Happiest? 
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THE GIFT THAT CHEERS 

C OMFORT for everybody—a gift 
that is useful from cellar to gar¬ 
ret. So be sure and mark down 
“Perfection Smokeless Oil 
HEATER” on your Christmas list. 

There is nothing like a PERFECTION 
for helping you out of bed on a winter 
morning. Light it and in five min¬ 
utes you have an abundant supply of 
clean, odorless heat. 


Father uses it to heat the lxathroom 
while he is shaving. Mother sews lie- 
side it. It thaws out sister's fingers for 
piano practice. It keeps brother warm 
at the work bench while he cleans his 
gun or sharpens his skates. It is port¬ 
able and safe. Can lie used anywhere. 

The Perfection Heater costs little 
to buy and little to use. It burns 
kerosene, a fuel that is ideal.because it 
is low-priced, efficient, easy to handle, 
and everywhere available. One gallon 
gives ten hours’ glowing warmth. 
Think of itl An hour a day for ten 
days. It is made so that it will not 
smoke or smell. It is handsomely 
finished. 

'['he skill am! experience of the world's largest 
manufacturer of oil-burning devices are back of 
the PERFECTION H EATER. The best materi¬ 
als, careful workmanship, standardized methods, 
constant inspection — the result— PERFECTION 
HEATERS give uniform satisfaction and la*t in¬ 
definitely. 

More than TWELVE YEARS AGO the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY adopted the 

Perfection Heater as its standard. Today 

it is used in mure than two milliun homes. 

Fur sale everywhere by hardware and furniture 
dealers, general and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show you one. Like all good things. 
Perfection Heaters arc imitated. Our 
booklet/‘Warmth for Cold Comers/' telh you 
why you should get the real thing. Ixiok for live 

Triangle Trade Mark. 

PERFECTION 
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HEATERS 
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mas cheer! 


Youngster-packages” for 10c too—chocked with pure, plain, w holesome chocolate 
creams. Food-candies for ‘'fairy folk ”—and ail ready to haul on the Xmas tree. 
























A Victrola for Christmas 

The world’s best music and entertainment for the entire family— 
and all your friends besides. 

Christmas time—and all the time. 

There are Victors anil Victrojas in great variety of styles from $10 to $2fN), and 
there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly demonstrate 
them and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. U. S. A, 

Online* Uuhm5Adbc Co., Vlonlital, ( anulun U»*<nl mu.rt 

Always uw Victor Ma china* with Victor Rocxirila and Victor Neadles — 
if** combmattnn Tboro In no nthrr way to the unrqoaleO Vkiot tone 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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For Young Men—And Men Who Stay Young- 
Are Found in These Clothes Alone 


M R. A. G. PF.INE, the young 
man’s clothes designer, fashions 
only Society Brand Clothes. I Ic 
has made his fame, and has made these 
clothes famous, through his unique abil¬ 
ity to create distinctive styles—styles for 
young men—and men who feel young 
and want their clothes to show' it. 

He is the genius, the artist in this 
line. No other designer has ever been 
able to give Pcinc's master-touch to his 
models. 

So the men who know and the men 
who care are seeking for designs by 
Peine. 

% * • • • 

These clothes arc not extreme—they 
embody no fads. The youthfulncss they 
suggest is tempered by conservatism. 
You will be better dressed in these mod¬ 
els—and you’ll look it and feel it—than 
you have ever been in any other clothes. 



" Your Ag, I, What You Molt* U ” 


Mr. Peine sees to that. He is a mem¬ 
ber of this firm, and though young in 
ideas, is old in experience. He never 
will permit a Society Brand garment to 
go out that isn’t fastidiously correct. 

Yet he never copies, and he is never 
commonplace. His clothes are always 



**AU A get Are Congenial Now '* 


a season in advance. His models next 
year may be widely imitated, but this 
year they arc strictly individual. 

• • • • • 

We do not depend on design alone. 

Behind Mr. Peine is a perfect organi¬ 
zation with matchless facilities. 

I Icrc arc master cutters and master 
tailors to finish his designs—experts de¬ 
veloped in our own shops because men 
fromothershopsseldom measure uptoour 
standards. Here arc specialists to search 
the world for fabrics suited to young 
men’s clothes. 

Here we sew by hand to get tlie best 
effects where others use machines. 

Such methods permit of only a limited 
output. It means that only one dealer 
in any town can get Society Brand 
Clothes. But that makes them doubly 
exclusive—exclusive in design, and ex¬ 
clusive because only the hundredth man 
can get them. 

+ * • » • 

Of all times, this is the time for 
Society Brand Clothes. 

For men are not growing old as they 
used to. Fathers and sons today have 
more in common. They are working 
and playing in closer contact. They are 


dressing more alike. Today’s call is for 
young men. The trend everywhere, 
in every w-alk of life, is tow-ard youth¬ 
fulness and the lively spirit. The clothes 
you wear must show it if you are to be 
up to date. 

■Peine ’* Latest Stylet on Request 

All the latest Peine models arc pic¬ 
tured and described in our handsome 
Book on Clothes. It is the masterpiece 
of style books because it is the only book 
printed that shows the authentic Peine 
designs by A. G. Peine himself. 

Send for this book—a post card will 
get it. 

We’ll send with it the name of the 
one merchant in your tow r n at whose 
store you can try these models on. 



Peters rantr Jnrm tumty dollars anti higher — drtu 
suits from thirty fist to sixty dollars. 

No torment uon rl.C. Ptisu modeJ unless the inside 
(whet hears the label "Society Brand Clothes." 


MADE IN CHICAGO b t 

ALFRED DECKER 6c COHN 

MAPS IN MONTREAL fOR CANADA 
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These are Different 

T HE chief difference between Crisco doughnuts and others is their digestibility. Crisco itself 
is readily digestible and anything fried in it is most wholesome. 


(RISCO 

For fry/no-For Shortening 
" For Cake Makind 


For Cake Making 

Then, too, Crisco reaches a high frying temperature without burning, so that when the dough is placed in it the 
extreme heat of the Crisco immediately forms a light, tender crust. The inside is thus sealed against the absorption of 
fat and in consequence is lighter than the ordinary doughnut. Lard, on the other hand, cannot he heated hot enough 
to form a crust, without burning, and soaks into the doughnuts as lung as 
they are in the kettle. 

Do not wait for Crisco to smoke, hut test from time to time with a hit 

You will find that Crisco doughnuts agree with every member of ^ » "TXf 

your family and that each will ask that the doughnut jar lie idled every ^- 

week. There arc four delightful doughnut recipes in this book. 1 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a 
“Calendar of Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 

This handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. Also contains a 
Calendar of Dinners 0 a dinner menu for every day in the year. ITsc Calendar tells what; 
rhe recipes tell Aw. Book also contains cookery hints and the interesting srory of Crisco** 
development. Bound in blue and gold cloth. To those answering this advertisement it will 
be sent for friv 2-*/nt stamps. Address Department K-12, The Procter 5c Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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O N THE face of the re- 
j turns from the recent 
» election the Progree- 
sive Party bus suffered vn, 
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C an the Progressive® Consse Bach? 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


O f '«Z B ,!z:sLtZ Cass the Progress 
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sixteenths of its 1912 vote— 
that ift to Mjr, the vote for 

Roosevelt was something bke four millions, and the volts polled 
by the Progressive candidates in the various states, according to 
the unofficial estimates, appear to number about a million and a 
quarter. 

Now there are two opinions about the reading of these facia: 

One opinion declares that any further discussion of the Progres¬ 
sive Party should be In the nature of an autopsy; the other opinion 
contends that we have just witnessed a christening. Time only 
will tell whether the Progressive Party is coming or going 
whether it b taking its first breath or giving Its last gasp; but 
certainly we have just witnessed, in the campaign recently closed, 
a most interesting political episode. 

Prohnblynever before in the history of the United State* did a 
group of people in an election make so large a noise for so small a 
vote. Proceauons. hand*, banquets, straw vote*, acres of people, 
newspapers springing up in unexpected plat**, badges, banners, 
megaphone*, pig» advertisements- every manner of attracting 
the attention of the American people known to puhlicitv experts— 

were used by tb«»r Hull Mooscr*. with a result- Well, here's 

where the debate begins; for the question b: What was the result? 

If one estimates it in votes it is almost negligible; if In noise 
its tonnage and displacement are important. The Progressive 
Party mad* a flrst-clam noise and polled a third-class vote; so it b 
plain that votes are not the talking point on which we can sell 
goods. Therefore, let us consider briefly the daima of noise. 

The Rank and File of Butt Moosers 

P RACTICALLY the only thing really proved by the recent elec¬ 
tions about tbe Progressive Party is that ll is. as it stands, a 
middle-class party. It polled its host strength in the home wards 
of tbe smaller towns - towns of from five t housaud to fifty t housand 
inhabitants; and in thoee wards, where wide lawns and shade 
tree* and comfortable houses and happy families give color to the v* 
social structure of the community, the Progressives polled a 
heavy vote, and in many cases carried thoee wards rather deci¬ 
sively. 

In those wards live merchants, chief derks, doctors, lawyers, 
the high-grude mechanic, the superintendent, the railroad con¬ 
ductor and engineer the poor pluU* of the Socialist catalogue 
the college professor, the preacher and the small capitalist. These 
people ride on trains and are forever appearing in the straw 
vote*, which invariably show a strong Hull Moose lead; these 
people, also, attend political meetings. AH of them are seekers 
after light and many of them are "Godwikera"—persons who. 
according to Mr. II. G. Wells, arr forever rrying, on hearing of 
the wrongs of others: "For God's sake, let's do something 
about it!" 

These tniddto-dnf* people, among whom the Progressive* find "*”* •*—••*—* - 

their greatest strength, and often find them—Ivoi in a considerable Vmcim jwhmwm^ 

majority, are the political legatee* of the mugwump* of thirty 

years ago, changed and tempered by the times. The mugwump was of a Brahman caste 
and viewed the world through bifocal giro****. He was tho complaining, impractical 
Mister Foureyc* of his day. 

The Bull Mooser, on the other hand, b registered in his precinct; often he was a 
precinct committeeman of the Republican Party and generally could be depended on for 
a contribution to the campaign fund. He serve* on the Library ftoard, the Park 
Commission, the School Board; and frequently he b a deacon or elder in the church and 
a trustee in the local college. He mixes very much he mixes —with the crowd; but it 
ks his own crowd. Hb mugwump forbear would have none of the crowd. 

The Progressive not only mixes with the rrnwd but talks politics and wears badges 
and buttons and carries banners; and this year, much against the better judgment of hia 
wife, and over hb repeated protest that he did not doire to win. be ran for office; mostly 
he ran for a county office, to lend his name to the cause. So, in order to carry the banner 
as far as possible, this busy, bustling, middle-class gentleman, with all the wholesome 
traditions of the boat American life, hied him to the hustings and talked politic*. 

The old mugwump was serene in on abounding Emersonian faith; but the Mooser 
complicates his faith with nobe, It b as though the mugwump had married a Populist 
and begat the Progressive. He is intensely partisan in hi* nonpartisan emphasis on 
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V VV 421121 11 ^ insisted on all the world kick¬ 

ing with him. 

No doubt, if you luugh the world laughs with you; but If you 
^ kick you kick alone. He made a tremendous rumpus kicking 

down his stall- did this middle-class gentleman In 111* Bull 
Moom? party; but when it was all done he was alone amid tbe ruins. 

He did not get out of the middle class. The industrial vote of 
the Progressive Party is insignificant. Three day* after the recent 
election nine gentlemen forgathered in a great city office build¬ 
ing. Of the nine gentlemen seven were millionaires. The office 
was garnished with mahogany and leather ooft, pleasurable 
leather that fils the back; and the seven millionaire* and two 
well-to-do citizens dam nod tho laboring man rather extensively 
and with deep emotion for yielding to what they called the belly 
issue in their state. 

Like Dreams of the New Jerusalem 

T HEY were members of a state executive committee of the 
Progressive Party. They hud written into the platform of their 
party in the state every important demand made by the State 
Federation of Labor; they had included in the party's Mate decla¬ 
ration a demand for a scientific revision of the tariff, one schedule 
at a time, on a protective boob and under the direction of a non- 
partisan expert coinmimon; they had indorsed the income tax, 
the inheritance tax, and a constitutional amendment permitting 
a separation of property for purpoetw of classification in making 
levies.so that franchise* could be taxed and the tools and machinery 
of labor exempted if it was found wise to do so. 

The minimum wage for women, short hours of service for 
women and children, improved child-labor laws, mothers' pen¬ 
sions. strict factory 1 inspection, and a pledge to supervise tene¬ 
ment-house conditions and improve them were included in their 
platform. Yet the returns show that tnlior had ignored the Pro* 
grewsave Party. Among laboring men the Republicans, who prom¬ 
ised nothing hut prt*H»eriiy, and the Democrats, who promised 
nothing in particular for labor, polled seventy per cent of the 
labor vote; and with the remainder tbe Socialists ran better 
than the Progressive*. 

Moreover, in all the leadership of the Progressive Party—and, 
whatever else may be said of the party, its leadership in the slut as 
is strong no one has risen with grease on his hands. There is 
much ink, but no grease, on the composite hand of the Progressive 
Party. tabor knows not this new Joseph, tabor, in the recent 
campaign, seemed to prefer the immediate job to a pension*for 
his widow. 

Hence, the belly issue got the Laboring man and he voted for 
Pcnra*** and regarded the Progrcwtivc program for social and 
industrial justice much as he dreamed of the New* Jerusalem, 
with golden streets a grand vision, but well down toward the 
[***• end of the order of burine**. 

iis« Pimm* im wa, Nor ^ | annrr jjpnmdly respond this year to the call of 

** 4 * the Moose. In the great agricultural state* of the Mtaourt 

Valley the Progressive vote in farming communities was respectable hut not dangerous. 
The Bull Moose farmer was generally the farmer with a silo, a piano, a motorcar, and an 
alfalfa field, who ajwrted a little in blooded pigs and was always doing curious things 
out of the agricultural papers. 

In the old convention days, before the prirnnry took the dramu out of politic*, this 
farmer used to head the delegation from his township that sat in the courthouse all tbe 
afternoon, swapping with tbe city politicians, to name a sheriff from Ills township and 
give the city fellow* the member* of tbe legislature. He was the fundamental bow on 
whom the hoes system was founded. He was always with Roosevelt; and when agitation 
begun to grow against the convention system this furmer encouraged it- He was 
interested in improvement*. 

He is with the Progressive Party much as he is with hb silo it b modern; it sounds 
reasonable; and it b eminently respectable. He is middle-claw conscious. His new 
religion has taught him to consider others—so he wants to help the poor; he b willing to 
contribute hb five or ten dollars to the state campaign; be b willing to run on the county 
ticket not that he cartas for tbe office, but to bring about the social and industrial 
justice that b a part of hb creed. His vote has in it grace at table, prohibition, deep 
plowing, two farm papers, a daily paper, the Melhodbt Church, and two children in the 
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county high school; but 
In the* degenerute day*, 
when the right hand of the 
citizen is party-motored 
and his bruin party- 
minded, this faimer and 

his neighbor a crocs the 

creek are only able to vote 
their hired men and specu¬ 
late on which of the ten¬ 
ants lied about casting the 
other five Bull Moo*r 
votes in the precinct. 

The prosperous farmer 
and the leading citizen of 
the country town formed 
III* voting strength of the 
Frogresiive Party. One 
would soy that, with these 
men. the rest should be 
easy- The prosperous 
former and the leading cit¬ 
izen generally influence 
the thought of their com¬ 
munities. Generally they 
dominate any American 
situation —husliwus, social 
or political; but this year, 
though the leading citizen 
and the prosperous farmer 
hired the hands, wore the 
badges, curried the ban¬ 
ners, swarmed in terrify¬ 
ing crowds at Bull Moose 
mwtings, and seemed in a 
vast conspiracy to be for¬ 
ever riding up and down 
the earth on trains, 
taking atraw votes 
of themaelvee, nothing in 
particular happened. The leading citizen and the pros¬ 
perous farmer struck n cross current. They were blur.dly 
blind to It. It was beneath their toe*, which were some¬ 
what in the air. while their heads were in the clouds. The 
current that carried the election this year was a definite, 
strong, quiet, powerful title of partyism. 

Four million Republicans bolted their ticket two years 
ugo to vote for Roosevelt; probably another million, fear¬ 
ing Roosevelt, bolted their party to vote for Wilson; and 
certainly more than that number holted their party to vote 
against the Progreeuvts* in their own party who had 
captured Republican nominations. Bolting had elected 
Democrats everywhere—in the courthouse, in the atate- 
house, in the White House; and the shock was too much for 
a party-minded people. 

The bolters on all sides had overplayed their hands; so 
there aro*e in the heart* of five million Republican* of all 
cults and castes u deep, abiding emotion. It wus a burning 
desire to ‘“lick the Democrat*” not that the Democrats 
had done anything especially to deserve defeat; but they 
were Democrats and in office, and Republican bolting had 
intrenched those Democrat*. So Republican regularity 
must clear the Democratic trenches. 

77l# Beautiful Cloakma9eer'$ Model 

T HE Democrat*, on the other hand, saw no reason to 
dw»ert their party. President Wibon had made no seri¬ 
ous blunders—Congress hod obeyed him with reasonable 
docility; so the Democrat* voted their ticket. However, as 
always happens, the Democrat* were making mure or ksw 
protest about it, after the manner of Democrats in Octo¬ 
ber, Who always claim they are going to scratch their 
tickets, hut rarely dn so. 

What with there Democratic disclaimers, and with the 
silence of the Republicans, who were ashamed of what they 
did two years ago and had forgotten just why they did it. 
the leading citizen am! the prosperous farmer—all badge- 
wearing, banner'-carrying, band-hiring, crowd-making, 
straw-voting - walked proudly with an exulted goowe step 
into a ridiculous minority. 

And they could not understand it. They knew why they 
bolted thp Republican Party two years ago. They remem¬ 
bered the circumstance with Indignation. They compared 
their platform with all the vague, shifty, meaningless 
platforms opposed to the Progressive platform, and natu¬ 
rally presumed that others were doing the same. The 
Mooerer* were turning out. listening to speeches; they 
wpre Making the truth and were more* or Irew excited about 
It. And when they saw that the Democrat* were having 
only fair crowds, and the Republicans generally poor 
crowds, the Prog revive* were sure it wus all over but 
the shouting. And so it was; but the Mnosers were not 
destined to do much shouting. 

The Progressive idea did not get to the average votrr. 
The party idea was a stronger idea. The type of mind 
which reads headlines, accept* the order that is, and liv«s 
in a rut could understand perfectly the melodrama of the 


Chicago Convention, wherein Colonel Roosevelt 
was tied to the track, run through the buzz saw:, flat¬ 
tened out under the steam roller, and then rose tri¬ 
umphant in the last act—the type of intellect that 
sees thing* entirely black or perfectly white was 
stirred to some depth* by the beautiful cloak- 
maker’s model going through all those harrowing 
experience* for virtue’s sake. And that type of 
mind voted his indignation much as he applauds 
the hero in a play; but when he saw he hud ele¬ 
vated to power the hated Democrat*, the vewl 
kidney* in hi* head refined to function, and he 
was puzzled. He had ju*t one idea in this election, 
and that was to '‘lick the Democrats!" And, like 
the little red hen. be did. 

He was never attracted by thn Progressive 
platform—not two years ago nor thl* year. The 
Progressive platform was mere orchestral accom¬ 
paniment to the melodrama. He forgot it as soon a* 
the show wasuvef. He did not care what the Repub¬ 
lican platform was; ho waa not particularly inter¬ 
ested in the personal or former factional alignment 
of the Republican candidate*. The logical proc- 
of his mind were something like this; It is 
wrong for Democrat* to hold oflice. They njr in 
office. Let us put them out of office! The fat- 
witted Democrat used a different process to get his 
Democratic ballot in the box, but of an equally 
refined, logical mechanism. 

The Progressive idea, which fell by the wayside, 
briefly is thi*: 

FIRST—To prevent the waste of greed in destroy¬ 
ing through private ownership our natural resources, 
forest*, mine*, waterway* and power site*; also, to 
prevent the waste of inefficiency through the over¬ 
capitalization and special privilege in corporations, 
selling such public utilities as make their market 
through being the common need* of life. 

SECOND—So to change immediately the environ¬ 
ment of labor by shorter hours,increased wage fund 
and better home conditions, that the children of the labor¬ 
ing man, growing up in a more wholesome environment, 
may be able more intelligently to make the fight for a 
fundamentally better economic status. 

Third— So to curb the evil* of Big Busin*** that mere 
massed wealth shall not have an undue advantage over 
real ability; holding the right of combination to exbt only 
u* it i* honest combination: and giving to society, for the 
privilege to combine, the right to regulate stringently. 

Fourth—' To widen the participation in government *o 
that money may not vote in the election* or hold a con¬ 
trolling power in government. 

Thb idea dots not promise the millennium by proclama¬ 
tion; nor docs it contain many elements of drunjatit 
intereat. The Progressive idea U essentially for sane- 
thinking men and women. It b evolutionary, not 
revolutionary; but veal kidney* will not gTasp it. 

They hod no suspicion of it w hen they voted for 
Roosevelt two years ago; for the voters did not elect 
a single governor, representative, senator or legis¬ 
lature to sustain it. 

Yet the Idea ha*, beyond any doubt, taken a 
strong bold on American politics. It is the only 
dominant idea in American politic* to-day; for the 
one clear coll of both the old parties—the one claim 
they make before all the people—is that they are 
progressive. Since the adoption of the Progressive 
platform, August 5, 1912, mother*' pensions have 
been introduced into the law* of eleven bum; the 
workingman's compensation has been adopted in 
practically all the Northern State*: laws providing 
for shorter hours of service for women and children 
have been adopted by half a dozen legislature* of 
both parties; and a kind of cumbric-tea solution 
of the Bull Moose trust planks has been adopted 
by the Democratic Congress. 

Moreover, in the Republican and Democratic 
platforms in all the state* the Progressive measures 
first introduced into American politics by the Bull 
Moose Convention have been written with varying 
de g rees of sincerity and stupidity and larcenous 
avidity. 

And the joke of it is, these Progressive planks 
did not have to be written in the old party plat¬ 
forms at all; for these planks did not fool the real 
Mooeer*. and the other* would have voted the party 
ticket anyway. 

There they are, ho w ever; and, now that they are 
in the old party platforms, they have become the 
holy writ of the party. And. the Democrats haring 
been licked, pestiferous partisan*,* anting legislative 
job*themselves, will demand, with deep feeling, that 
these party promise* be kept. So the seed fell on 
good ground. 

And now wr come to this truth—a great truth, 
and one which should he mj familiarized in every 
honest household that it may be set to music and 
run through the phonograph, the clothes wringer 


and the piano player: Ideas, principles and economic 
tendencies in politics are Little affected by candidacies and 
election*. The progress of the world is not stated in terms 
of buttles; ideas and movements ore not dependent on 
election* or much affected by candidacies. The color of the 
tim«M b the pled, mixed color of the thought of the time*. 

In America it was not Bunker Hill or Appomattox, or 
Washington or Lincoln that guided our destiny. The ideas 
of the time* made the men and the events of the times. So 
to-day the color of these time* will be determined not by 
any man— Roosevelt, or Wilson, or Taft or any election, 
w hether of 1912 or 1914 or 1916. Whatever becomes of 
lh«e men. whatever happens at these elections, will not 
set the color of the time*. Majorities nt elections and the 
rise or fall of men determine little. Into the stream of 
events may come the strong color of a minority that will 
transform all the drab, meaningly* majorities and give the 
stream a "sea-change into something rich and strange.” 

There is only one strong, determined minority in Amer¬ 
ican life, and that is the group of voters—a million and a 
quarter of men and women which forms the Progressive 
Party. Thtt sounds like empty assertion, yet it is capable 
of proof. This Government is controlled by'those who care 
to govern. Whether in primaries or convention*, whether 
in legislature* or in the process of direct legislation, whether 
in courts or executive chamber*, thn minority that sees its 
end dearly, and will strive for it, wins. 

The Beneficiaries of Party Victories 

H ERETOFORE the minority that saw its ends and 
strove for thas* ends was composed of thn great finan¬ 
cial powers, which preyed on the people by combining with 
the crooked liquor traffic and the corrupt politician. Now 
that minority of special privilege i* opposed by a strong, 
organized, intelligent minority desiring evolutionary jxrog- 
rens in thn political and economic life* of this nation. 

For the roost part that minority » in the Progressive 
Forty. Some sincere and effective Progrewsivc* are in the 
two old parties and in the Socialist Party; but those Pro¬ 
gressive* outside the Progressive Party are where they are 
bccaure they bfiiffvt they can use the- older parties toward 
righteous ends. They are not party-minded. They must 
leave their parties when it becomes plain that real progrettt 
demand* that they leave. 

That sooner or later these Republican and Democratic 
Progressive* will see the wisdom of organization into one 
party, with one purpose—will see the futility and lost 
motion coming from fighting sham battles- seem* highly 
probable. However, even If-lhey do not ace the advantage 
of working with men who believe as they do, rather than 
with men who believe something entirely different—or who 
believe nothing at ail, but vote a traditional ballot the 
strongly organized minority will continue. It is formed of 

the leaders of thought in 
the various communities. 

Penrose ami Cannon 
and Curtis and Barnes did 
not attract thn* majorities 
In their state*. The major¬ 
ities wore party majorities, 
piled up for the party and 
in spite of it* leadership. 
The time will come, how¬ 
ever, in party management 
when leaders must lead. 
These men and their kind 
cannot lewd. When they try 
again they will fail again; 
and when they fail again 
the Progressive* will rise 
again. The villain of the 
melodrama cannot turn 
hero. 

Very soon some other 
beautiful Progressive 
cloakmaker's model will go 
under the standpat steam 
roller and through the 
buzz saw and under the 
train ; and the veal kidneys 
will begin functioning, 
and, seeing the drama, 
will applaud the hero and 
bias the villain off the 
stage. The reactionaries 
cannot liold their power. 
If the Progressive in the 
two parties win decisively, 
the reactionaries will bolt 
again: and, in the chaos, 
the middle-class leaders 
of thought, organized and 
militant, will determine 
the trend of thing*. They 
have done it during the 
last two years, without 
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"And wc’ro going to ride - you'll get 
it buck in a week; and you know we’ro 
nil dancing, just the Home us every¬ 
where.” She laughed then, alarmed but 
pirated: and with that he Let her hand 
go. M Good-by. I don't want to go.” 
He had gone. 

When Martha came in Her mother 
was sitting, oddly bright-eyed and amil- 
ing. looking into the fire. 

"Why. little mother-person!" ex¬ 
claimed Martha. " What arc y<ni doing 
here-doing nothing? I know. You're 
planning clothes for me to astonish the 
native* at Compton. Aren't you?" 

"No, 1 was not, dear.” the woman 
answered slowly. "To tell the truth. 
I'm juat deciding that I'll have u habit 
and ride at Compton." 

"You—ride, mother?” 

" 1 think 1 will. I lard to love it." 
"But, mother dearie, will you have 
time? The boys— they need no murh 
looking after.” 

" Why not? Other wximen keep house 
and look after their children, and yet 
axe alive/' 

"Of course, dearie, if you really ran 
do it; but it's so long since—anil father 
can't be counted on to ride with you 
often. And I was just going to tell you— 
the Amorys asked me to-day to go to 
California for three months. Next week! 
Couldn't I? I'm crazy todoiL It's such 
un opportunity their private cur, you 
know. 1 never could have a better 
chance. And then, you nee, I shouldn't 
he home to ride with you; that's what 
1 was thinking.” 

"If you went I could ride Rebel." 
This attitude of her mother puzzled 
Martha Garden. 

"Why. of course," she agreed, a bit 
dmpteosod unaccountably; certainly she 
would lend her horse to her mother when 
ah* did not need him. 

"If you think you can handle him. 
He's a live home.” 

" Yea,” Mrs- Garden answered slowly. 
"And maybe 1 am a live woman. 
Sometimes I wonder." 

"Mother dear, what an? you talking 
about?" Martha threw back impa¬ 
tiently. "You're not like yourself. Has 
anything bothered you?” 

"Not a bit!” And then: "A friend 
of yours waa here—Mr. Carr, from 
Compton." 

"Oh!" Martha squealed it giriwis*. 
"Jim Carr! I am that disappointed! 
I met him only once and 1 just loved him. 
He's the winner up there at Compton. Isn’t ho attractive? 
Did you see him, mother?" 

" Yes,” answered Mm. Garden; " l saw him. I met him 
coming out. I asked him to lunch." 

"You did!” Martha's eyebrows lifted. "Why, you 
saucy little mother-person. Ho didn't come. I gather." 
"Yea, he came.” 

"Oh, hcavings!” Martha mourned. "With you and 
father—Jim Carr and you and father I" 

"Worm? than that, Martha. Your father didn't get 
home," 

Martha looked highly amused. She was not a subtle 
character, and it was easy to follow her thought—that it 
was a joke on the glorious Mr. Carr to have lunch with ail 
elderly lady alone. But her next words were civil. 

"I think that wus very cozy ."said Martha politely, "And 
I'm proud to have Mr. Carr see what a perfectly good mother 
1 have.” Then: "I suppose h* left soon after?” 

" He went at ju?4 four.” 

"Four!" the girl squealed again; she was given to the 
simple emphasis of squeals. " Four! And I came in at ten 
after. Oh, darn!” She reflected a moment. " I suppose he 
was hoping I might get home,” she explained then, with 
unconsciousness; and continued: " Well, 111 play with him 
a lot when were living there. He's to lx* father's under¬ 
strapper—whatever you call them—you know. 1 suppose 
he’ll be at the bouse constantly. Mother dear, I want a 
new evening drew to take off with the Amorys. Will you go 
with me to-morrow and help choose it? I think blue." 

" I'm glad you chose blue; I'm going to order a pink one.” 
Martha bounded. 


r s IT really Evelyn Garden?" The 
gloved hand waved to the figure 
across the city street. "She looks so 
pretty and well groomed that I didn't 
suspect her of being herself.” The 
woman laughed, not ill-naturedly; she 
went on: "That sort of little person 
make* me a bit tired. What right has 
she to be colorless? She has all the 
qualities for being alive, and she isn’t! 

She's intelligent enough, and kindly, 
heaven knows; y<w, and good-looking 
if afe took the trouble to dress herself— 
thoee long, thin line*, and the huge 
black eyes in her Mona Lisa face. Also, 
ah* has a mighty attractive husband." 

The other woman answered thought¬ 
fully, following with her gaze the slender 
form disappearing down Main Street. 

•' Perhaps that’s her trouble.” 

“ What do you mean? John Garden's 
perfectly kind to her. isn't he?” 

"Oh, yew—kind! Oh, yew!" She 
hesitated os though trying to phriLne n 
subtlety. ” But he's such a triumphant 
iwrvon, with his brilliant success and 
his big good looks, and that winning 
way of hia which makes him always the 
Indies' pet; that Well, I like to go 
uut to dinner with John Garden, hut 1 
think he could lie trying us a hushaiwl. 

It would take a woman with lota of as¬ 
sertion not to be colorUaa beside him." 

"Muybe,” the other agreed. "But, 
anyhow, Evelyn might take the trouble 
to wear decent clothe*; she has pile* of 
money of her own. However, they're 
going in a month. Com* into Curran’s 
they've got a new lot of hata/' 

Evelyn Garden went on, walking 
rapidly toward home. It was a cool 
day and the pace frtwhened her face and 
mode her dark eye* shine. She was 
forty; hut ns she turned in at her own 
gate, slim and bright-eyed, she might 
ulmcat have been twenty. A man com¬ 
ing away from her door glanced at her, 
hesitated and slopped. 

" Mias Garden?" he said, 

"Oh. no!" She looked younger still. 

“*Oh, no! I’m Mm. Garden. Did you 
want to see—my daughter?” 

To her surprise, it was an effort to 
bring out those two word* that placed 
her in her own dasa, in the older genera¬ 
tion. Usually such an idea did not oc¬ 
cur to her; she was used to being the 
quiet mother of big. hundaom* Martha. 

But it was suddenly pleasant to have 
this stranger look at her as he was look¬ 
ing—as though she were a person, not 
merely an older person. Then she waited tosee the friendly. 
Interested expression die out as he realized that ah* was 
Martha’s mother. Astonishingly It did not die out. The 
very good-looking young man seemed confused, but laughed 
ns though also amused. 

"You—you deceived m*. Mrs. Garden. I didn't dream 
I supposed you were Mi» Garden's sister. I think 1 should 
have guewd younger sister.” His flattering eye* just 
took in, with a brief deferential glance, the dim new of the 
smart figure. Martha wo* tall and a hit bulky for a girl. 
He went on: "I am one of the lower slave* in Compton 
University the axii&tunt in economics, under Doctor 
Garden. We’re looking forward to your coining. My name 
i» Carr. 1 met Miss Garden at Commencement, and as 1 
spoke of being here she asked me to cull. So 1 did. Aivd 
I’m snrry to nuy she's not at home. Will you tell her I am 
sorry, pleuae?” 

"Oh, but-” She remembered that Martha was to 

be out to lunch. "Yen, she h away/' Mr*. Garden 
admitted: and then ideas flashed. 

Ask him In to lunch with herself and John? It was near 
lunch time; it was inhospitable not to keep him. Would he 
be bored? Martha’s beaus in general would not think of 
talking to Martha's parents far an hour. But at least one 
could ask him? He actually looked as though he would not 
be hared. Yet, if he had no excuse and- Oh, non¬ 

sense; this man could escape if he chose! 

Her fact? was filled with a play of exprt-aion; she would 
have been astonished to know how charming, how girlish, 
she looked as she stood hftdtating. by the border of tall 
flowers, in the new frock she had bought at O'Haru's so 


hurriedly, which Martha had cold was of too youthful u 
cut for her, and which she had been shy about wearing. 
The tall young man waited, smiling. 

"I'm sorry my daughter’s not at home; hut”- she 
caught her breath with fright—"hut couldn't you come Ln 
and lunch with Mr. Garden and me? If —if you haven't 
any other engagement?” 

"If I had I'd throw it over,” th* pleasant hearty young 
voice answered instantly. "Ami I haven't. I'll be 
delighted to lunch with you." 

The telephone rang a* they entered the bouse. 

"Yew, John. Oh! Oh! You won’t be home? Oh.no; 

nothing wrong. Very well. Good-by." 

At four o'clock Jim Carr sprung to hi* feet. The chime* 
in the hull were dying away, "Not pooxihly four! And I 
had an engagement ut half past three!" He towered over 
her as he took her hand. "I don't know when I’ve had 
such a good time l Why, you see, It waa disgraceful to stay 
so; but I didn't know.” Fmh-colored and big and joyous, 
he was laughing with a winning embarrassment. "You'll 
let me come as soon as you get to Compton ? ” 

"Oh, yew.” Mrs. Garden's eye* w'ere shining and her 
face was full of life; nobody could have called her colorless 
just now. " Martha will be so glad to see you.” 

The laughing tall young man hewtated. 

"I’ll be glad to me*t Miss Garden again,” he said; 
"but—I’m coming to see you!" There was a second's 
dead silence. Evelyn Garden stared at him. "Mayn’t 
1?" he asked gently, as though not to frighten her. 

"Ob yes," she answered. 
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"Mother! rink? Why, you always wear shade* of 
mauve—or els* black-and-white. And a new riding habit! 
What has got into you? 1 believe it*s that dress you're 
wearing that started you.” She put her head to one side 
and appraised Mrs. Garden critically. "I don't like you in 
that dream. Why, mother, with your long, thin lines, and 
your sloping shoulders, and your head deep In that Curran 
hat. you don't look a day over eighteen.” 

”Oh!” add Mrs. Garden. “And you object?” 

-Object!” Martha was surprised. "Mother dear, of 
course I object. It isn’t dignified. And a pink evening 
dress! You said the mother of m growTi-up daughter-” 

-I did,” acknowledged Mr*. Garden; -but I’m not 
going to order this dress as your mother. Only as myself— 
Evelyn Garden; not decrepit yet, and with with a desire 
for a little—fling.” 

”F1ing? Mother! Did I hear you say'fling'? Your 
fling!” Martha's Interjections were a series of squeal*. 

Suddenly the woman was standing before the big girl. 

-Listen, Martha!’' And Martha listened with her 
mouth wide open. - When 1 was a girl,” began her mother, 
” I didn't have a good time. There wo* plenty of money, 
but ray father and mother didn't approve of dancing; I 
never went to a ball. Pretty clothes were frowned on; it 
wasn't thought creditable for me even to enjoy myself. 
I was kept studying and doing charity work. The only 
pleasure I had was my riding. They were Presbyterians of 
the strictest sort. 

"Then I was married at nineteen, and you came; and 
1 thought 1 had to spend all my time between you and 
the housekeeping. Your father liked me first because, he 
said—he said my Spanish eyes and my Quaker looks were 
piquant; but he forgot the Spanish and remembered the 
Quaker. He wanted me that way apparently Quaker¬ 
ish—clothes and all. I thought so. I wonder whether 
I wa* wrong? So I kept to my black-and-white and mauve*. 
He seemed to expect to do the color and enthusiasm. I 
had a terror of self-assertion; so 1 let him. 

”1 settled down; it’s an awful thing to do—to nettle 
down. Soon nobody expected anything of me except as 
background for your father. If I ever said anything of my 
own initiative people looked startled. They dlo now; your 
father doa*. I suppose he loves me in a way, but in his 
heart he think* me dull.” A feature of displeasure from 
Martha. "Oh. of course he wouldn't acknowledge It, even 
to himself. But he does everybody does.” 

She reflected a second and smiled. 

"Almost everybody. Well, we're going to begin a new 
life in a new place, and it has come to me that I won't begin 
it this way—this spiritless, suppmsed way. I'll start 
fresh. I’m human; I’m a person —not just a machine to 
look after you and father and the boys.” Her tone was 
pleading. " I'll bo a live woman and get the joy of living, 
and give it. It came to me this afternoon. So I'm going to 
ride, and I'm going to have a pink evening dress.” She 
faced her daughter defiantly. ” And other thing* too/’ she 
threw at her. 

"Oh. Martha"—she threw out her arms with an appeal 
of woman to woman, not of mother to child— 4 'do see! All 
these year* I’ve been nothing but a foundation to build 
your live* on—you children and your father. And I want 
a little living of my own. You're grown up; you ought 
to understand. Try to understand. I want my- fling!” 
She laughed a Utile. 

The big, handsome young girl in the deep chair stared, 
dumfounded. 

” Yea, mother, I'm grown up” she spoke with elaborate 
gentleness —"but I don't understand. Not at your age, 
dear. It seems to me that to hear you talk about having 
a fling—it’* indecent I I always thought you were so happy 
with father and Jacky and Jimmy and me. Surely you 
have a great deal to be thankful for! We're all well and 
intelligent and good-looking—such a nice family for you. 
It's not liko you to be discontented. Don’t you think” — 
she got up then and put her arm about her mother's shoul¬ 
der, looming over her—"don't you think you ought to be 
satisfied with what God has sent you?" The girl wa* evi¬ 
dently deeply moved with her own noble attitude. 

For a second the room was still, and then Mr*. Garden 
suddenly laughed. She looeened the arm about her and 
stood away from Martha. 

"You don't understand in the least,” she said. And 
went on: "Yea, you may have your trip to California and 
you may have the blue evening dress. We'll see about it in 
the morning. There are some letters for you. Martha, in 
the hall.” She moved to the door. 

"Mother!” the girl called softly. 

"Yes?” 

"If you really are going to have a pink dress, won’t you 
have it a dull old-roae—to please me, mother?” 

On an afternoon in November about half past four a 
taxicab shot up Dr. John Garden's driveway in Comp¬ 
ton. From it emerged Martha Garden, much approving 
the approach to her new home, much pleased with herself 
for arriving twenty-four hours earlier than her schedule 
and so giving the family a joyful surprise. 

The door flew open. 
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"I'm Mis* Garden,” she announced to the new butler. 
”My mother is at home?” 

"No, mi**/’ the man said. "But Mr*. Garden will he in 
at five. Tea la ordered for live.” 

” Oh! ” 

That w*9 annoying; she had had a picture of dear little 
home-staying mother sewing away upstairs, and of radiant 
long-lost daughter’s sudden smiling apparition; whereupon 
ecstasy and tears of joy! 

Tea at five? Mother never used to have tea alone; she 
must have had an intuition that radiant daughter was near. 
That was well. The two small brother*, who received her 
with the indifference of ten and twelve masculine years, 
were the only members of the family she could lay hands 
on; the arrival was not so dramatic as she hsd arranged. 
Too bad of mother to be out to-day! With that, after 
inspecting her own chintz-bright quartern, after ques¬ 
tions to the hoy*, who gave laconic and unsatisfying 
answers, behold, there were horses' hoofs on the graveled 
drive! 

Martha flew to the window. How nice if some of the 
Compton young people had seen her in the taxi and had 
dashed in to welcome her I That was it I Three men and a 
girl, and the man on the black horse was Jim Carr. How- 
adorable of him! Who was the girl? Very sportsmanlike she 
looked in her smart dark-gray habit, with the russet country 
boots. 

“ My word! But she rides—that girl! Jimmy! ” 

The boy* crowded beside her to watch the scene—the 
background of November woodland with its trim border 
of bare shrubs, white-dotted with snow berries, red-dotted 
with Indian currant*; the broad, groomed driveway; the 
riders pulling in their borss. The three men slid off their 
mount* to hurry to the gray horse, where the girl- 

“Why, that's Rebel 1"M art ha almost shouted. "Jimmy, 
who's the girl riding my horse?” 

Jimmy turned with a sarcastic grin to his dreadnought 
on the floor. 

"The girl is mother/' he answered briefly; and added: 
"She rides Rebel lots better than you do.” 

Martha was reserved in her greeting when she met her 
mother at the foot of the stairs, her mother tumbling into 
the house, laughing at her own stumble on the step, fol¬ 
lowed by three laughing cavaliers. 

"Why, Martha!” Mrs. Garden brought up suddenly. 
Everybody seemed struck silent. The whole atmosphere 
changed in that second. M I thought you said to-morrow." 

With that Martha was kissed and patted and for a 
moment was, as was fitting, the center of thing*. 

"Are you tired? Are you starving? Sit down, child, and 
wait; and everything will come to you. Mr. Carr, don't 
be laxy! The tea will be ready in a minute; but feed 
her cakes meantime. Mr. Arbutbnot. lift the kettle. 
Quick!” 

Martha gasped. Was it mother chattering away to the 
men. ordering them about? She had made up her mind on 
the stair* to investigate the astounding reason* a* to why 
mother was riding with three cavaliers; but this was more, 
a thousand time* more and worse. Mother, talking exactly 
as though she were sure the men wanted to fetch and carry 
at her bidding! What was the matter? Martha decided 
that she would aaaert her supremacy of youth and put 


mother in her place. She roar from the big chdr Into 
which she had been shoved by those rebellious maternal 
hands and moved to the tea table. 

"Mother dear, you must be tired! I'll pour the tea.” 

She put out her hund, with a sweet but firm smile, to 
help the elder from her chair; and the elder slapped it. 
Slapped it! Not hard, naturally; just a swift, snappy little 
slap that was Martha realised it with rage distinctly 
attractive. The men laughed. 

"Get away, Martha! You don’t know how. You dun't 
know how many lumps Mr. Carr takes, even. And Mr. 
Graham has to have his last, because he likes lye. You 
don’t know that Be quiet- and wait until you’re fed.” 

Two of the men left together when they had swallowed 
the tea; but Jim Carr stayed—Jim Carr, who really was. 
as Martha had stated, the winner at Compton. Big, with 
fresh manlincsi and simplicity; with hard work and success 
already back of him at twenty-nine; with a brilliant future 
prophesied—he did not have to lift a linger to be easily the 
leader in most companies. 

Martha began to be fascinating at him—not to him, but 
at him—when the decks were cleared by the two depar¬ 
tures. The curious feeling which had oppressed her, that 
somehow she was second to her own mother, would now 
disappear, she was convinced. She started in to fascinate 
Carr; but the siren song did not seem to work. 

He listened to talcs of the Golden West with imprenwvc 
attention certainly; but was It possible that now and 
again she caught his eyos wandering to the slim figure 
in the dark habit and Little alluring manly boots; to the 
luminous eyes, which smiled across the tea table, shining 
into the firelight? Was it possible? After the third mishap 
of this kind Martha rose up. 

"Mather, if you and Mr. Carr will excuse me” she 
spoke with deep sarcasm—"I think l'U go upstairs. I'm 
a little tired.” 

So! She would punish him. She would leave him alone 
with just mother. Mother came out from her firelight- 
smiling reverie with a start. 

"Oh, are you tired. Marthu? How selfish of me not to 
send you before. Go, then, dimr; and Josephine will see 
to you and unpack you. and I'll be up”—she laughed —”as 
soon ss the man goes. He’s not to stay to dinner to-night." 

Martha’s head *w am; *he held to the rail as she went up 
the stair*. 

Jim Carr came and stood by the table and looked dow n. 
In the shifting lights and shadows of the fire the huge dark 
eyes were the only things that seemed fixed. 

"So I'm not to stay?” He knew Mr*. Garden rather 
well, it appeared. 

"No”- smiling still; not even lifting hex eyes from the 
log*. She knew him well, also, it appeared. 

"I wouldn't stay if you asked me.” There was no 
laughter in the words; rather an intensity which made her 
look up. 

"Why?” 

Instead of answering he swung restlessly up and down 
the room; then halted before her, 

"Don't you know?" 

The Spanish eyes were wide and truthful as they gazed 
up at him troubled as well. 

"Don't you know?” be repeated. 

"No.” Her straight gaze met hi*. 

He stood before her, splendid in youth nnd strength, 
struggling miserably. Then he stooped swiftly and caught 
her hand*. 

"It’s no use,” be w hispered. " I give up! I meant never 
to tell you; but, oh, 1 have to! It’s too strong for me. 

I love you! I love you!” # 

Quickly she was standing; and the fingers he had held 
were holding his, gripping them tightly, keeping him. with 
that tense gentle cls^p, at a distance. 

"Jim!” She stared at him; not angry, not glad 
astounded. 

The Are sputtered nouily into the stillness as they 
stared at each other. Tbon: 

"You are angry?” he asked. 

"No. Dear Jim!" Silence. Then: "It’s my fault,” 
she said. "I didn’t see. Ill never forgive myself I” 

He threw up his head like a spirited horse when struck 
with a whip. 

" You don't-care?” 

"Care? Yet!” Desperately. "But I don't”-slie 
caught her breath and faced him steadily—"1 don't love 
you, Jim—that way. I only lovo John." 

Most women have to learn what it is to put a knife into 
a man who is offering his heart's blood. It is about as 
pleasant, probably, as suicide. Evelyn Garden, at forty, 
after twenty-one years of marriage, knew for the first time. 
Carr frond his hands and whirled. 

"l'U go.” be said. 

She did not let him go, however. She made him sit by 
her in the firelight; and she held his hand, though she 
would not let him hold her*, and told him how she could 
not give him up; how he had been an inspiration from the 
moment when she had met him coming out of her old 
home the inspiration of a joy of life that might not have 
come to her otherwise. She told him how his friendship 
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had certainly brought most of her opportunities, most of 
her friends, in Compton; how he had given her a new 
point of view, put her clock back for yean; how the rock 
wail of hia loyalty had been a thing she had counted on 
more and more every day for three months. 

"I can't get oit without you. M The dear, honest look 
of her held him. “Won’t you wipe this off the slate, Jim? 
It could never mean happiness anyway. And forget you 
said it? And stay? Won't you stay always and be 
friends?" 

He bent and kissed the hand that held his, and laughed 
a little, though his eyes were dim. 

“You are the sweetest thing in the world!” he said 
brokenly. “Yes; I’ll stay. Of course! Any way you'll 
have me. If you asked me to stay in the capacity of butler 
I’d probably do it.” 

She laughed too. then, and caught at the word of 
commonplace: 

"No. thank you, sir. No highbrow butlers buttling 
round me! Rollins is good enough.” And then breath¬ 
lessly, whisperingly, In short sentences punctuated much 
like the Psalter: “I’ll never forget: That you cared: I 
didn’t dream: And me one hundred years older! Some 
day: You'll think me: An old lady, with gray side curls: 
And maybe I’ll be! But I’ll have this wonderful thing: To 
remember: Always!” 

There was a minute’s hush In the warm, bright room; 
and then: 

"You'd hotter go now,” she said in an everyday tone. 
"Jim, it's the dancing daaa to-night at the Sturgises'; 
you'll go?" 

He hesitated, wheeled, staggered to the wall, and put 
his head against it in his hands. So he stood for a long 
moment; then turned about unsteadily. 

"Yea; I'll go,” he said, trying to smile. "I'll go-to 
the dancing daaa. God blew you!” 

And, as she stood looking with wet eyes at the place 
where he had been, the dancing class and the benediction 
did not seem so very incongruous. 

Half an hour later Evelyn Garden, dressing for dinner, 
had a thought. She stood a moment considering, then 
crossed the room and gave a number over the telephone. 
There was a knock at her door. "Come in!" she said, and 
sat down on the bed by the telephone stand, her red-brown 
hair over her shoulders; her satiny 
white kimono, splashed with gor¬ 
geous embroidered color, glistening 
about her n pleasant object to 
the eyes. Doctor Garden's eye* 
recorded the fact us he came in. 

She smiled at him. 

"Waituminute. . . . You. 

Jim?” she inquired into the tele¬ 
phone. Then: "1 can't go to¬ 
night; I forgot it's Martha's 
first night at home.” A pause 
"No. I can't, poaubly. I'm sorry. 

You'll go, please? ” A pause. "Yea 
Do! Good-by." 

"Jim Carr?” inquired Doctor 
Garden; and then: "About the 
gardener. Evelyn-” 

Martha rushed to the telephone 
the first half doxen time* next day 
us she had in her old home. After 
that she let the mauls answer; it 
seemed It was mother who was 
wanted. Mother apparently was 
doing every thing anyone hod ever 
done, and a few new ones. 

"A dancing clo« for working 
people! Of all things, mother!" 

Mrs. Garden turned on her. 

"Ye*; of all things! To give 
pleasure to people who have none. 

Mod, isn’t it?” 

Martha was stupefied. “You 
used to give —to give the.n 
blankets.” 

”1 do now—only 1 try to udd 
some fun.” 

M Fun! For people who haven't 
proper food! But how can you 
handle two hundred, is it? Why, 
you can't! I’d help you; but I'll 
have to save my strength. I'll be 
awfully gay now, likely.” 

”0h — well, “agreed Mrs. Garden 
briefly. And then: “ I’d be glad to 
have you, Martha; hut there are 
u lot to help. Jim Carr and the 
Grahams, and Doctor French, and 
the Avery girls—about thirty. 

There's the telephone. . . . 

Yes. Miss Archibald—good morn¬ 
ing ! Oh, that's good of you I The 
seventh? Why, I'd love it; but 
Doctor Garden is working every 


evening. Come without him? You don't want a lone 
woman at dinner—what? Oh—unprincipled blarney! Not 
every man in town. I’m afraid! Well, of course, I'Ll come. 
Dancing after? No; that won't keep me away.” 

And Martha underwent one more wTench. Poor Martha! 
Her steady-going, satisfied, cut and-dried young mind was 
taken by an all-wise Providence—or something—and 
wrenched this way and that, until it worked only in jolts 
of painful astonishment. 

Into the quiet university town Evelyn Garden had come, 
with no big daughter at her side to push her back a genera¬ 
tion; she hod come with such clothes os had not teen seen 
in the place; the woman in New York who made them had 
rejoiced In her uncommon type and reveled In an unlimited 
order, and sent her to Compton with a setting that brought 
out unknown facets in her looks. 

She had come with money to spend, and eager to spend 
It for everybody's pleasure; she had bought lovely Clive¬ 
den. the largest place in town, and lived in it os everybody 
knew Cliveden should be lived in. And yet she was artless 
to the verge of pathos; quick to grasp an outstretched 
hand, and so appreciative of the mildest hospitality that 
the suspiciousness of a email town toward fine dotho and 
formal living wus disarmed. It was she, now, who was 
popular. Doctor Garden, absorbed in hia new work, had 
hardly been heard from. 

"He's just charm by cite pound,” a girl said. “Mm. 
Garden’s subtle; she's gone through fire; her husband's 
raw material.” 

Martha staggered through the day os one wandering in 
a nightmare* She was not adjustable, she had small sense 
of humor; wherefore she found things not arousing. Her 
ponderous young firmness huipped through painful hours; 
by late afternoon her soul was black and blue. It simply 
could not be borne that in this family where she had reigned 
her mother should be the leader. 

Something must be done! She could do nothing. Her 
silent scorn and her voluble remonstrance slipped alike off 
mother's gay good nature. The whole place soemed to be 
in league to spoil mother—everybody in town; even Jacky 
and Jimmy; even father. But father must have his eyes 
opened. She knocked at the study door. 

“Come!” He looked up from a littered table. "Ah, 
my girl, coma in!” 


"Father. I want to apeak to you about mother the 
way she’s going on.” 

"Going on?” 

"Ya». father. She'll be u laughingstock; we id! shall 
At her age beaus and dancing and gay clothes-” 

"But. Martha-” 

"Yea, father; you must attend to her. She won't listen 
to me. and it's—awful!” 

"But, Martha-” 

" Now, father, it's no good to say, * But, Martha!' Why. 
she’s like any young girl! It’s scandalous! And the men! 
And the dotlies! They're all wrong." 

"Are they?" Garden looked startled. ”1 thought she 
had rather pretty doth**. I remarked It." 

" Pretty! They ought to be pretty! Everythi ng come* 
from Ladenstein’s.” 

" Oh! ” agreed Garden. He had not heard of Ladenstein. 
but it seemed to be a vital point. 

"They're lovely clothes,” Martha plodded on; "hut 
not right for her. She always used to wear black ami 
whit*—and mauve." 

"Oh, mauve!" Garden tried to focus on that. Mauve 
was a color, he thought. He wondered what color. "Shi! 
doesn't wear mauve now?" 

"Oh, father! You don't see. She's dressing too young. 
She's acting too young. Thwe men about her—it'a bad 
taste. Father, you must apeak to her.” 

Garden stirred rentlwrdy. Of course he adored Martha; 
of course—hia handsome big girl. But he never could talk 
to hrr, for some reason, more than five minutes without 
uneasiness. " Ye*. y<*. dear. WVtl do that. We'll talk it 
over with mother." 

"When, father?" 

" Oh—I don't know." Ilia hands were among his papers. 

"After dinner?" 

"Why, yes, dear; that will lie very nice,” he ugnred 
absent-mindedly. And Martha, with one glance, left him. 

There waa no guest at dinner. Afterward Doctor Gar¬ 
den. radiant before the fire, with his cigur and coffee on 
h» special little table, seemed removed from wars and 
rumors of war. Not so Martha. She waited minutes for 
the opening gun; and then, as the gunner still purred 
blissfully, she fired a allot herself: 

" Mother. 1 think father has something to say to you.” 

Evelyn Garden was standing 
over a great bunch of red rose*, 
touching them on thin side and 
that. She looked up quickly. 
"Ye*, John.” 

Garden stared at his daughter, 
astonished. What had he to—oh, 
yeal He remembered. He finished 
the coffee at a swallow, set down 
the cup, and looked at his wife 
approvingly. 

"Evelyn dear, how pretty you 
look! Evelyn, our little Martha 
has a grievance, and 1 promised 
torenvonatrutnwithyou-" Evelyn 
stood tense by the flower*. “It 
seems that you—you don’t wear 
mauve." 

Nobody laughed. Martha saw- 
nothing funny; father was being 
stupid—that was all. John Gar¬ 
den's eye* danced, but he wanted 
to get through; Evelyn felt the 
thunder in the air and waited. She 
turned to the girl: 

" What do you mean, Martha?” 
"Oh, mother, father and I think 
you are living so wrongly, throw¬ 
ing away your life on frivolities, 
acting in such an unfitting way 
for the mother of a family—for 
the mother of a grown-up daugh¬ 
ter; so father and I-” 

Evelyn Interrupted: 

"John, you and Martha have 
been talking me over?” 

Then John Garden became 
Impatient. 

"Evelyn, you are the dumned- 
<*t! What an Idea! Martha 
came into my study with a tale 
about the color of your clothes— I 
was busy; so I told the child, yes, 
I'd speak to you. I think your 
clothes are very pretty; but 
Martha said it was *.m>ng for you 
not to wear mauve. I remember 
that word distinctly— mauve. 
What color is mauve, Martha? 
That's a pretty frock you've got 
on, Evelyn! What’s that color? ’' 
"Oh. father!” Martha was 
nearly in tears. “You know it 
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Ma C lama rod WitM Spatial Vaaam at This Maammaai Sat Oaa* Hit Ufa's Dlsastae — This Clad am tba High Jiaat 


W ITHOUT shifting his eyt* from a straight-ahead 
«tarr down the shop, the inun on a hiish stool 
slipped hi* hand into hi* trouser* pocket, measured 
with grimy thumb-nail on a plug of tobacco and wronchod 
riff a chew, which he lazily shoved with hi* tongue into its 
proper location. 

A convict, who was doing nomething with a new harness 
on a frame, stopped and stared at the man on the »tool. 
telegraphing vitriolic hatred in hb gate. The other con¬ 
vict* in the shop worked or. stolidly. 

Strabismus helped to make Mr. Judson Trask an efficient 
in*idn guard at the State Prison. He kept hi* charge 
guessing. When He was ported on hi* high stool at one end 
of the Harness Shop no convict could determine Just who 
Wia favored with Mr. Trask's basilisk attention. He wna 
*i> croi*-eyed that only little quarter moon* of hi* pupil* 
showed hroide hi* bulgy nose. 

He liked hiB job. He was smug and pompous in the 
*i1mt performance of hi* duty. He never asked for a 
vacation; he did not fu*% about promotion; he remained, 
year in and year out. seated on that high stool, a short- 
muxxled carbine arrow* hi* knem. It was a job that would 
have afforded a philosopher vast opportunities for intro¬ 
spection and cogitation. Mr. Traak did not bother to 
think. His brain wus motionlcw*. Hi* jawr worked slowly 
on hi* tobacco. 

In the course of time thi* lumpbh man with the gun 
had come to exemplify for Veranu* Maraton all the hateful- 
news of incarceration in the State Prison. The walls, the 
narrow cell, the alienee and the ignominy of hi* condition 
seemed rather of the abstract. The vacuous, self-important 
Incarnation of the concrete on the high stool put the white 
tip of flume on the smolder of Marston’s resentment and 
rebelliousness, 

Trask wa* so manifestly low-down and ignorant—too 
ignorant to understand that he did not know anything! 
Such was Maraton’® rancorous estimate. To glance up at 
any moment of the day and see thut old fool domineering 
over men. with a gun acroa* his knees slave driving a man 
like Morston himself—it became maddening; the principal 
topic of his hitter thoughts us Morston'* years of confine¬ 
ment dragged on. 

Whenever he scowled at the stolid old ox on his high 
stool, striving to proclaim his opinions by his eyes, he 
could not he certain that Trask was looking at him; there 
1* nothing so exasperating as an oblivious foe. 

Mur*ton was assembling the parts of a new humc-n on 
a frame He worked nervously, impudently. He stopped 
frequently and glared at Traak. Mar*tor. knew the nick¬ 
name by which Trask was known to all the guards; they 
called hlin Dirty Shirt Jud. Trask wore no coat and 
shamelnsaly justified the sobriquet. Trask had passed near 
Mars ton on many occasions. Trask was twenty feet dis¬ 
tant. on his high stool; but the convict sniffed and almost 


believed he could catch that characteristic odor of stole 
perspiration^above the brisk scents of leather and oil. 

Mara ton had been the best-groomed man in Avon when 
he was cashier of the First National Bunk. Fvc^y night 
for more than five years he had carefully laid his prison 
trouser* under his nmttrcm in the cell when ho turned in, 
so that he might sport a crease. 

After buckling a backstrap he paused and glow-crod with 
special vpnom at the* monument set over his life’s disaster— 
this clod on the high stool. 

Mr. Trask unhooked the tumed-up toes of his old boot* 
from the legs of the stool, slid down, and walked across to 
Convict Maraton. Trask wus stoop-shouldered and his 
hands dangled almost to his knees. There were no voices 
in the shop. There wan the tweak-weak of awls—Like 
mouse squeaking*—lisp of leather, twit and tug of waxed 
thread. 

" I’ve been looking at you," Trask mumbled. 

41 Are you looking at me now?" asked Maraton in soft 
tone*. 

41 Yew, I am looking at you—and I can look at any man. 
1 never embezzled twenty thousand dollars of other folk*' 
money out of a hank and spent it on dude notions. And 
1 want this slurring stopped." 

"So do I,” returned the nx-cashier, nipping the word* 
betwwn tightly set lips. 

Hb lower face and hi* long upper lip were masked by 
a short growth of beard, a hirsute privilege granted to 
prisoners serving the last few weeks of u sentence; a beard 
concealed prison pallor or else screened a man's shamed 
face when he went out into the world. Mr. Trask went on 
importantly: 

"Can't have no prisoner, no matter who or what, 
sneering at me, even if he is going out in a few day*! I've 
got to stay here on my job, and I've got a reputation and 
ray dignity to keep up. What one doe*, another may try 
to do." 

Convict Maraton began to tremble. It was the ague of 
rngp. It was furious protest breaking bound*. There was 
a sickly sweet ache in the roof of hi* mouth. 

" I went into your bank once with a cheek to cash," said 
Mr. Tra*k. 44 You prob'ly don’t remember. You wa* too 
high and mighty in them days to notice me. You wouldn’t 
cash that check, Prob'ly I didn’t wear the right kind of 
dude clothe*.'* 

He came closer, exhaling the stale odor that maddened 
Maraton. The mental torpor of five and a half prison years 
had loosed the animal instinct in him; he was not ana¬ 
lyzing the psychology of scent*—he merely knew that he 
hated this mas-eyed old ape with virulence that biased. 

44 You can’t stand here, where I’m boss and have a repu¬ 
tation to keep up. and sneer at me now with your looks 
like you sneered through that bank window. And 1 says to 
myself then os bow pride goes before a fall and I may see 


that critter poking through another kind of barn aome 
day." Tra*k kept hi* voice low. He sort of purred in a 
self-satisfied manner. "My chock was honest. I wasn't 
trying to steal money out of tliat bank. You prob'ly hated 
to see any money go out unless it was in your own pocket*. 
I've met a lot likoyou smooth; slick; good clothes—but 
his shiny shell don't make anything else out of a stink bug." 

Helpless, inarticulute, blind fury ha* been described as 
"bring mad enough to try to break an eel actons your 
knee.” 

Convict Maraton'* next act was almost a* senseless u 

performance. 

He snatched up a slippery new horse-collar which was a 
part of the hurne-** he wu* assembling. It wa* a work¬ 
horse harr.nsii and the collar wa* an ample one. Before Mr. 
Trask’s slow mind or slower body had moved a muscle 
Convict Maraton hud thrust the collar down over the 
guard'* head. Quickly he twisted it, leuped on it and 
jammed it down over the shouLdcra, pinning Trask's arms 
to hi* side. And then Convict Maraton began to pommel 
Mr. Trask with his bony little tiabuind to kick him with hi* 
prison hrogan*. 

The fifty convicts at the tenches In the Harness Shop 
faced about, massed their striped legs and watched the 
punishment of Mr. Trask with silent complacence. Mr. 
Trask bellowed for help and the overacer of the Harness 
Department joined hi* voice and ran us first aid. Then 
other guards came and they subdued Convict Maraton to 
the extent that they obliged him to give over testing and 
kicking Mr. Trask; but they could not stop hi* mouth, 
where the sickly sweet ache wa* now more acute. He 
hysterically screamed all the rancor that he ltod been 
bottling w ithin himself for five and a hulf year*. 

When they drugged him, with clattering heels, down the 
stairs to the yard, acroea the yard, down the thru* stone 
steps into the bowel* of the loft wing, and then along a dim 
corridor and dow n four steps, and acro» a small dungoon 
and into a strong box, writhout light, and left him there, 
closing the door of the box and then slamming the door of 
the dungeon, Convict Maraton still screamed anathemas, 
defiance and throats, though he must have realised that 
in tliat box within u box. and within the »lone wall* of the 
left wing, his voice wa* immured along with his body. 

Convict Maraton wa* In the dogbule! 

1/ 

A FTER a time be stopped squalling invective. There was 
i. a bare plank to sit on; before he found the plank be 
kicked over a tin bucket, the rattling of which startled him 
in the huxh that throbbed against his eardrum*. I tie said 
that quietude nurtures reflection. Ex-Cashier Maraton sat 
down and began to wonder what effect hb blowing up was 
going to have on hb good-behavior allowance. He had 
taken a bit of comfort during his term by figuring up that 
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allowance—something ovpr five hundred day* on a seven- 
year sentence at the rate o t aix days a month, bo lorn: an he 
minded his p's and q’s. 

He wondered whether the Warden would consider that 
his outbreak invalidated the whole good'behavior allow¬ 
ance- And he had been due to leave the devilish hole 
inside of a week! The ache was gone from hb mouth and 
was in hb knuckles, and he relished the discomfort of tho?* 
knuckles, remembering hb last view of Dirty Shirt Trask’s 
face; but be began to fear that he had paid a high price. 

The darkness hurt his ey«—lights like pin wheels devel¬ 
oped when he star wd. The silence hummed. Then he heard 
a real sound, and for some minutes he could not trace its 
source or understand it* moaning. After a time bo knew it 
was a human voice. He crawled to the door. 

M I'm in the next doghole," the voice confided. " lie flat 
end talk under the crack of your door—that’s what I’m 
doing. Now do you hear?" 

" Yea,” said Convict Marston. 

“You certainly came with bells on and kept 'em on. 
I've been trying to make you hear me. What gave you 
your ticket?" 

“I knocked the face off Old Dirty Shirt in the Harrows 
Shop," grated Mars ton. hb mouth close to the narrow 
crack which he had searched out with hb fingers. 

" I used up some broorohandle stock on Old Seekin* in 
the Broom Shop." The roan drawled his words. Hb voice 
had a sort of feminine softness. "Old Set-kins has a hare¬ 
lip and very vulgar manners. He had been getting on my 
nerves for some time. Finally, as a gentleman, 1 showed 
proper resentment." 

M I know exactly how you felt," declared Marston, 
warming instantly toward the unknown. 

“However, it was rathor silly of me to lose my general 
repose of manner and descend to hb level. My time would 
be up next week." 

"Same lie re," said Mara ton bitterly. 

“You may have noticed that animals, insect* and the 
lower order* of humanity seem to have an unhappy faculty 
of obtruding themselves at the wrong psychological mo¬ 
ment. Old Seekins buzzed into my face just when 1 was 
chewing a bitter mouthful." 

" You don't need to explain. 1 understand." 

" But I should like to explain, if you don’t mind listening 
for a moment. It's too bad Voltaire could not have had 
the episode for use in one of hb pupers on human perver¬ 
sity. Are you familiar with Voltaire's cynicism?" 

"No," confessed M am tun, now understanding that hb 
neighbor must bo some pumpkins intellectually. "I had 
to get out and mix with the boys after banking hours—rest 
my head." 

*’ Exactly." returned the other, his tone indicating that 
now he knew a groat deal regarding the man in the next 
cell; *' but you yourself may be enough of a cynic to relish 
this affair. My father is a lay preacher. He preaches free 
of charge because he likes to stand up and abuse men and 
women with hb tongue without their having an oppor¬ 
tunity to answer him back. Ho is a coward and a tyrant, 
and be beat me every Sunday morning before dragging me 
away by the ear to hear him preach. 

"Then he beat me again after He had dragged me home. 
He used to say I had not listened attentively. I ran away 
and worked my way through college; and I became an 
anarchist and developed theories. One b that the mere 
accident of bringing a human being into the world does 


not give a man tho right to tyrannize over that 
being's body and mind. So I went home to ex¬ 
plain to roy father how wrong he had been. 
Furthermore, I believed that my athletic prac¬ 
tice had given me enough muscle to whip him; 
but he knocked me down with a rakehar.dle and 
kicked me alter i was down. 

"That was in the barn. He left me lying 
there. Therefore I set fire to the barn, finding 
plenty of justification in my anarchbtic theories; 
and I went away out West after I had broken out 
of the county jail where they were holding me 
for trial. 1 fell in love with a girl. I loved her 
ao much that I told her all my past life, for deep 
love stirs a desire for full confession in a man." 

This manner of rather stilted discourse seemed 
to fit with the unknown's smooth drawl. 

“She was sympathetic and urged me to go back 
and give myself up and serve my time, bo that we 
might start life without a black cloud hanging 
over us. She would wait for me so gladly, and 
then we could be happy ever after! So I came 
back and gave myself up and told my story— 
and the court saw no romance in it at all, or any 
justification in my theories. In my heart I hod 
believed the judge would wipe tears from his 
eyes and rise up and send me back to the girl; 
but he wouldn't let me tell my story to the jury— 

I was obliged to answer just 4 Yes'and 4 No’as a 
crusty lawyer asked me questions. And then 
the judge soaked me the full limit for arson. 

"Now, just as I am finishing my sentence, a 
latter comes from the girl; and she says she has 
married another fellow. Having thought tba 
matter all over carefully, she has arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be wmng for us to 
bring children into the world and expose them to 
the shame of being twitted that their father was 
sent to the State Prison. That's what she wrote; 
but she b just like the rest of the women—she found 
somebody else she liked better. 

" And that’s what a man gets by letting a woman’s fool 
notions govern him. Everybody was sore. My father 
didn't want me to come back and shame him by going to 
prison. The county attorney was mad because I came 
back to make trouble and expense. And I have lost five 
good years out of my life. That letter came last night. 
1 feel a little better now I have licked Old Seekins and 
have told you the story. I thank you for Ibtenlng." 

"When you first began to talk," affirmed Marston, "I 
felt a hankering to get you by the hand and shake it. You 
seem to be one of my kind. Perhaps this doghole business 
is one of those disguised blessings we have read about. 
Maybe It b putting two good fellows next to esch other. 
I mean that, seeing we're due to go out about the same 
time, it may be a good thing for us to be acquainted. I 
expect to be pretty lonesome when I get out." 

" I have had word from only one person who wants to 
see me when I leave here—that's good Old Doc Ligmore 
upcountTy." 

"All my old bunch has thrown me down—even the boys 
who stung me worst nt poker," said Convict Marston. 
"And I wasn't trying to wreck the First National. Why, 
the bank never lost a dollar! But my wife got to be dead- 
sure she was the social bell cow of Avon, and that the town 
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hall would tip over if she wore the same dress more than 
twice at a bridge party. I found that if I fidded up well for 
her she would let me do u few little things on my own 
account; but those doings make a two-thousand-dollar 
salary Lie down and stick ita paws in the air. 

And this isn't the same old story you've heard so often. 
I didn’t buy stocks. I backed a wholesale grocery on the 
side and put money into a galvanizing plant, and was 
cleaning up a good thing; and sometime I should have 
squared tho hank. But • new examiner dropped In one 
day and wouldn't wait until after lunch a little, rod- 
beaded yap with a new* job; and he insisted on grabbing 
right in, then and there. And ha found an entry of eight 
dollars and forty-one cents on the daybook that I couldn’t 
explain. That's all- just that little entry 1 hadn't hud 
time to fix up! 

"I tried to back him down, but the Little fool was all 
puffed up with his own importance. He went and hung 
a Closed! sign on the bank door. On the face of it I was 
behind twenty thousand dollars; but the hank held on to 
my investments and got it all back. And my wife got u 
divorce and wrote to me that she felt compelled to do it on 
account of her social position. Now she is married again. 
And that's my story. I don’t say it's as aggravating as 
yours, but it classes up well." 

" It amounts to about the same. I'd like to shake hands 
with you. My name is Paul Burbot.'' 

"I'm Marston lugging the front name of Veranus. My 
folks branded me with it for life, because they thought an 
old uncle would leave me his money. He was due to die 
about the time I was born; but he lived until a few years 
ago, cut three teeth at eighty-one, got so he could read fine 
print without glasws, feU in love with a fat girl who was 
keeping bouse for him—and she got all his money." 

“Queer things happen." 

"Yes; when the judge sentenced me it was one of those 
spring day* that just coax a fellow out to the golf links— 
and the courtroom windows were open, and a street piano 
stopped right handy and played The Good Old Summer¬ 
time! and Home, Sweet Home l M 

"And so it goes!" said the other. "What do you say if 
1 meet you outside? We could be company for each other 
until something opens up for us." 

“ I should have said it if you hadn’t." 

"I’ve got one friend left. He's good Old Doc ligmore. 
He has been writing to me. He's an old saint, and he 
understands," 

"If be means to help you l won't queer your chances 
by dragging on your heels; but I’ll be glad to meet you 
outside. Where?" 

There was more of the silence that pounded on the 
eardrums while Marston's neighbor pondered. 

"I’ll tell you what," he said at last—"first one out goes 
to ths nrxt town west of this town; stops at the tavern 
there until the other comes. It’s a Bmall place—board will 
be cheap. I reckon we'll know each other all right." 

’* We sure will. Raising a beard? " 

"Y«. You?" 

"Aye—a fine lamp-mat.” 
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“ We'Ll nave the reat of our talk. My mouth 
U full of dual." 

Marston’s ribe and knees and elbowB were 
aching. He fumbled about far his plank and 
oat down on it, and found himself in a more 
comfortable frame of mind—at leant, he had 
something to look forward to. 

A guard came with bread and a pannikin of 
water, and Manrton know it must be noon. A 
guard came again with water and breud, and 
he know it must bn suppertime. Then pna**d a 
long and UdJoua period—and water and bread 
signaled morning. 

/// 

R U ROOT was released first. Marston heard 
the tramping feet und the rattle of the key. 

Then in his bitter lonclinisa he discovered why 
the doghole made good prisoners out of recal¬ 
citrants. Claustrophobia crept on him, took 
possession of him, racked his nerves. It wan 
cumulative distress. The longer he remained 
there, the more unendurable became the con- 
linemen t. He staggered out when they came 
for him; hr held his forearm against his eyes 
when the corridor window flaunted sunshine 
at him. 

He was taken to the Warden’s office and 
blinked supinely when he stood before that 
magnate. The Warden was a fat man. He 
habitually hud little patches of beady moisture 
luaidc his nose, and his nature was such that «« 

he could not help exuding good nuture along 
with his perspiration. 

“I'm sorry you slopped over, Marston," he said. " Your 
record wus good until yesterday. What’s your excuse?" 

"I I don’t know just what ailed me; I'll have hard 
work to explain,*' faltered the convict. Tbe terror of the 
doghole still unnerved him. 

" High-strung natures are the hardesl to handle in a 
prison,” declined the Warden oracularly. ” I have just had 
another case like your*. It isn't so much insubordination 
as it is temporary insanity. As a deep student of human 
nature 1 can make allowance. I don't like to put records 
on my books thut will show insubordination especially In 
tbe caso of a prisoner whose time is nearly up. It would 
indicate that a prisoner had not profited by his punish¬ 
ment. I want you to go away and bo a better man, 
Mareton. Do you M that you can go back and live 
straight?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You have been quite a prominent mun. I think you 
can appreciate good judgment in prison management 
w hen you see It. If we overlook the break you made, will 
you any a good w*ord outside if you hear the prison crit- 
kiied?” 

"Yes, Mir." 

" There is a lot of politics in this state and I have to look 
out for myself," stud the Warden with a touch of man to 
man in his tone. "I like to have a chap like you go out 
feeling that the institution b run on proper lines. You 
huve five days more. I*U keep those fellows in the Harness 
Shop guwring about what kind of punishment you’re 
getting. You undent (and? It's oil in the way of maintain¬ 
ing discipline. You stay in your cell. I’ll have the chap¬ 
lain bring you some books and give you a good talk on 
what you ought to make of yourself." • 

Marston sat down on his pallet and reflected a bit dizzily 
that, in the affairs of nations and men. timely revolt often 
bring* benefit*. Circumstances had caused him to meet 
a man by the name of Kurbot. 

He could not estimate what might come from that 
chance friendship of tbe dagbolc; but in the case of a man 
whose outside attachments have been pruned from him by- 
five years and more In tbe State Prison, whose aims and 
viewa have been narrowed by that little world in which be 
bus vegetated, casual acquaintance assumes larger pro¬ 
portions than in the huxy marts. Therefore, be looked at 
his scarred knuckles before picking up one of the hooks 
left by the chaplain, and was not sorry he had eused tbe 
canker of his grudge by beating up Dirty Shirt Trask. 


I N A COMFORTABLY' hopeful mood of adventure hr 
walked out of the State Prison five days later. He carried 
the moisture of the Warden’s parting handclasp on his palm, 
wore the new suit of ready-made clothes the state provides, 
and had rolled the state’s allowance of five dollars into the 
modest wnd of money he had turned over to the authorities 
when he began his sentence. 

He was glad when he rrarhed the railroad station. His 
content increased when be was on board the train, the 
departure of m hich had been timed for him by tho Warden. 
The State Prison was in a rather Htnall village and tbe 
villagers were in the habit of staring vrry frankly at all 
men who walked down the street wearing new suits and 
having polo fares. 

Marston noticed that one man followed him into the 
station, crowded dose enough to overhear what town he 
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named when he bought his ticket, came into the train and 
sat down quite casually beside him in tbe seat Marston 
took In the smoking car. This person chewed gum vigor¬ 
ously - sr.upping it in an annoying fashion between his 
teeth. 

Marston had been hungry for the world and the com¬ 
panionship of men. The stranger opened converoatkm and 
huspitably offered a tablet of gum. Marston grumbled 
refusal. The person’s propinquity irritated him. The 
ex-convict was moved to survey the stale of h» mind with 
some apprehension. Had prison life spoiled him? Had 
isolation rotted the ground wires of hts human-sympathy 
circuit? 

"I'm glad to see you are out of that hole, Cashier 
Marston," said tbe person. "Lots of good men get into 
tho State Prison, while lots of worse men are lucky enough 
to dodge it." 

Yes— Ex-Convict Marston was sure that prison life had 
a had effect on the buttery of hum on emotions; be was 
intensely and promptly resenting this condolence. 

" I suppose you've got a good opening all ready for you? 
A little thing like what happened to you can’t keep a smart 
man down. I see you’re headed for Vinalboro. Making a 
pretty short Jump, eh?” Marston did not reply. After 
five years of silence he was not handy with rrtort- "I 
figure that a man with as many friends os you hud before 
the little slip happened will find ’em ready to stand by 
ready to do the right thing eh?” 

"Thank you—I don’t know; and-" Marston 

checked the speech his temper prompted. " Please excuse 
me.” 

He crowded past the kn«* of the man, went down to 
the front of tbe car, bought a newspaper from the train 
boy, sat down and began to read; but he shut his eyes and 
grunted an oath. It was a devilish long memory the world 
had! He knew what he might expect if he ever returned 
to Avon; hut he did not intend to go there. And yet, at 
the gate of the State Prison a meddlesome fool had begun 
on him! 

It was a short ride to Vinalboro. A tail, youngish man 
with a abort blond beard was oose beside the steps of the 
car and put out his hand after an instant’s inspection of 
the arrival. Marston grasped the hand; and then they 
walked away together without speaking. The thrall of 
prison discipline still put restraint on their tonguis. 

After a few minutm Marston heard Iwhind him sharp 
little crackings. He turned and saw bis insistent sym¬ 
pathizer coming along the narrow sidewalk from the train 
with other men. Marston held back his companion and 
allowed the group to pass. Burbot smiled understanding^. 

"I have the same feeling.” he said. "Our backs have 
been, against a wall a long time." 

"It’s the noise that fool make*-whacking gum! He 
crowded in beside me on the train—insisted on talking 
over my affairs was trying to find out what I intended 
to do." 

"A tick,” said Rurbot in his soft tones. "I might have 
known one would have been waiting for you. They had 
me sized and let me alone; but he thinks you salted down 
the bank'® money or have got backers.” 

"A tick?” 

"Gets on to you and borrows! It's a wonder half a 
dozen of them weren’t after you at the gate. They call 
themselvf* detectives and make it a busineas to hang round 
outside of tbe State Prison and chase up tbe poor devils 


who come out. They win either way—if a man 
gets a job where his record isn't knowm they 
blackmail him; if he doesn't pony up they well 
the information to his employer. Sociologists 
are investigating to find out why so many con¬ 
vict* are repeater*; they'd better ask the ticks.” 

"I haven’t any hidden money or any pros¬ 
pects. He’d bettor leave me alone.” 

"He thinks you have and he won't leave 
you alone; but he can't hurt you. I’ve been 
here two day9 and I've written to good Old 
Doc Ligroore and have got his answer. He had 
known all about me for years—know* what I 
was up against all my life. He overlooks it. 
Now he knowB about you—wants to help you. 
It will be a merry joke for us if the tick tries to 
brace dear Old Doc.” 

When the annoying person came to them as 
they were sitting on the tavern jx>rch that 
afternoon, Maniton gazed on him with equa¬ 
nimity as well as scorn. 

" You’re two of a kind, and so I can talk freely 
and we'll come down to buxines®.” averred 
their caller. He offered a dirty card to each, and 
each declined it. "All right, then. My name 

is Moran—detective. My business-” 

"We know your buainesa," said Kurbot. 

" All right, then. You prob’ly know I’m one 
of the Employers’ Protectors of America.” 

— "I don’t know what you call yourselves now- 

t adays. You dog the heels of poor devils and 

have them turned down when they hunt for 
jobs, unless they come across.' 4 
"It’s my duty to warn honest men against jailbird 
crooks; but if a man wants to stand in with me and hold 
his job, and show me that he hus reformed, 1 can do busi- 
r***." He cracked his gum violently. 

"Throw uwuy that infernal cud,” yapped Marston. 
"Certainly,” agroed Mr. Moran, flipping the offensive 
morsel on hla thumb-nail. “Jail life gets on to the nerve*— 
eh? As I was saying 

"If you say any more I'll stand up and smash one of 
these chair* over your head," aaid Rurbot. Ho did not 
raise his voice. 

"You don’t dare to turn me down!” 

Kurbot got up and swung his chair over his head, and 
when Moran lied he threw the chair after him. 

"As I was saying to you just before tbe eminent Pro¬ 
tector of America cantered up, good Old Doc Ligmore 
wants us to meet him in Boston to-morrow.” 

"I suppose he is a little ashamed to huve us visit him 
in his home town," suggested Marston. "Well, I can't 
blame him.” 

"That Isn’t Old Doc,” Insisted the protege. "He knows 
it might be cmharraaung for us to show up in a small town 
in this state just now. He aiftd so in his letter. He's kind 
and he’s thoughtful.” 

"We have made an enemy." aaid Marston, gazing at the 
corner round which Moran had disappeared. 

"I'd hato to have him for a friend—it would be expen¬ 
sive," declared Rurbot. 

However, though Mr. Moran's friendship was in ques¬ 
tion. there was no doubt in regard to his Interest in the 
couple. He went along on the train with them when they 
left Vinalboro. 

” He thinks you are going somewhere to dig up that bank 
money you buripd,” suggested Rurbot, distinctly amuaed 
by Mr. Moran’s persistence. 

He was still amused when ha pointed out Mr. Moran to 
good Old Doc Dorset Ligmore, of Newry, and explained 
the nature of Mr. Moran's occupation. The good Old Doc 
was not amused. 

v 

OURBOT and Marston had just found hLm in the quiet 
corner of the hotel cof£ where he had appointed their 
meeting place. In the old and fre*h dayB, before his fall had 
made him humble. Marston would have jovially asked the 
good Old Doc where he had stabled his reindeer; he felt an 
almost irresistible impulse to fondle the fluffy mat of white 
beard thut blanketed Doctor Ligmoro's breast and face, 
from eyes to dangling watch chain. He mentally affirmed 
that if Santa Claus ever needed an understudy he ought to 
get Doctor Ligroore's address. 

Maniton surveyed him with most cordial approbation 
while Rurbot explained in regard to the man who had 
followed them in; but the good Old Doc’s cheeks flushed 
to m red as deep as the hue of the knob of nose that pro¬ 
truded from his whiskers. The crinkly lids shuttled over 
the little blur marble* of eyeball*. 

"It won't do! It won’t do!” be declared, his voice 
muffled by his whisker*. 

"Oh, he's a cheap Hneak. He's harmless!." said Rurbot, 
pulling out a chair. 

" Don't sit down! Don't sit down! Make believe you’re 
just pausing--just meeting me casually. Dodge him—get 
away from him; then come to Room Seventy in this hotel. 
But don’t come until you dodge him." It was an appeal 
highly spiced with command. 
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" But let him shoot off-" Dor Ligmor* leaned hack 

in his chair, Moran was dose at hand. 

"I take no stock in the matter.'' The voice was not 
muffled by whisker* thin time. It was sharp and a bit 
indignant—and the Doctor shot a glance at Moran. 

Burbot backed away, color in hi* pule checks. Mar*ton 
followed. 

" You can't nick jasper* so long a* I*m on the job,” said 
Moran, aolfo rocc. as they pawed him. He towed one of 
hut curds before the Doctor. Departing on the heel* of his 
cjuurry, he called over his shoulder: "Slip to that addrew 
what you fed like paying a protector who is on the job/* 

M What arc we going to do about that renegade?" asked 
Marston, hearing the cracking of the gum globules behind 
them when they had joined the crowd in the street. 

M Lead him down an alley and beat bis head off l M grated 
Burbot. 

"No job like that for me? I’m just out of the State 
Freon, and I'm on the level after this. Burbot." 

'•Then we'll shake him. I could have done it before if I 
had thought it worth while. I can't understand why ho 
made the good Old Doc sat up like that/' 

“I«ooks to me as though your friend h ashamed to be 
»*en with us- when anybody know* who wo are/' 

"No, air," protested Burbot earnestly. "He's from the 
country. The word ‘ detective' scared him. He was rattled. 
Now a man by the name of Moran get* his!" 

He halted so suddenly that their trailer bumped against 
him. Moran dodged hack; but Burbot, making sure that 
persons In the crowd had marked the epkwde, leaped and 
grabbed the detective’* wrist; and then he shouted: 

"Pickpocket!" 

1 nstantly the crowd surged that way, and Burbot released 
the wrist, ducked through the hmt of the press and came up 
l j wide Marston on the outskirts. 

"Let ’em settle it. Como along!" 


They crossed the street, walking without haste, and left 
the hullabaloo behind. They saw Moran frantically strug¬ 
gling and beating his palm on hits nickel badge. 

"That was a neat and scientific job/' declared Marston. 

"There’ll be a cop there In a moment—and that fake 
badge will do the rc*t!" commented Burbot scornfully. 
“ I'm sorry he scared my good old friend." 

Doctor Ligmore was waiting in Room Seventy, and he 
made various inquiries while he fumbled with the lock of 
the door. He displayed trepidation in his voice before he 
admitted them. He hurriedly locked the door behind them. 

"You don't have to explain," said Burbot soothingly. 
"You’re not used to such thing* up in the country, I've 
told Marston exactly how it was with you/’ 

Then he fluently explained to the Doctor just how mild 
men. unused to city ways, are frightened by the presence of 
officer*; and, while he talked, the wrinkle* of dismay were 
smoothed from his good old friend's forehead. 

Apologetic relief succeeded the rather composite expres¬ 
sion Marston had noticed while be studied the Doctor's 
countenance. Mar*ton's fcetf-reapect was hardly convales¬ 
cent. If this man- this good old soul on whom Burbot 
pinned unfaltering faith —was ashamed of them, what 
could he expected from the rest of the world? 

"That was just the way 1 felt." said the Doctor. "You 
have described it- You were always handy with language, 
sonny. I have been very sad since you just left me. 1 was 
afraid you'd think 1 was ashamed to be seen with you." 
He put his fatherly hand on Burbot’s shoulder and turned a 
benignant smile on Marston. "I was the first to lay eye* 
on him when he came into the world he played with my 
watch chain when I vaccinated him. I saw him through all 
hi* childish ailment*. Almost like a son and 1 consider 
his friends the same. Now let’s sit down and smoke." 

Marston went away from the interview calmed and 
much comforted. 


" And w hat did I tell you about good Old Doc Ligmorc !° 
inquired his new friend with enthusiasm. "OH, if only I hod 
had a father like him to advise and help me!" 

"Ho* a fine old saint!" 

" And he isn’t one with a paving block for a conscience 
and a hymn book for a heart." 

" I wish I didn't have the curse of the State Prison on 
me,” lamented Marston. 

"But Doc Ligmore doeen’t make any account of that." 

"I wish 1 didn't think so—but the devilish idea keeps 
coming up, Burbot That Moran busmens I It sticks. 
However, he tells us we must come up and visit him." 

"Sure! That'* good Old Doc!” 

"But he tells us we must drop off in another town, and 
he will meet us and carry u* to his place in the night." 

" Prison has made you morbid, brother. It’* to protect 
our feeling*. Country folk* are nosey, annoying; and all 
men who have been in prison are alike to them. He wauls 
us to be happy and comfortable until he can help u* turn 
our hands to something." 

"I have learned how to make hanwa* pad* in my five 
year* a job they pay girU four dollars a week for doing/’ 

"And I can turn out a good broom—but so can a blind 
man. A gTnat training for hi* future a State Prison gives 
the ordinary convict—not? But, cheer up, Marston. 
We've got education and Doc Ligmore will place us. If ho 
want* 12 * to crawl to hi* house through a tunnel w'e'll gu, 
and thank God for his interest in us." And they went. 

vt 

C )LD, long and lonesome were the stretches of country 
road while the Doctor's lumbering nag dragged thorn 
through a fog-drenched autumn night. The Doctor bulked 
between them on the buggy's narrow scat and persistently 
refused to allow them to exprnai their gratitude. 

Continumd on Puff JJj 


Turning Round ©m <m 

Mtmirgumi ?• 5 ®“"® 

HOW THE ECONOMY MMN HELPS BY ESS STUDY OF MHYEMJSLS 



^ shrunk everywhere, and to-day the buxine** man 

— ~ must run his plant and turn round on a much 

•** X smaller margin than was common five or ten year* 

N V 1 »tt«- 

So every item of business is being exumined for 
the purpose of detecting and abolishing waste; mid 
A ^ of the big group heads under which tills problem is 

studied, such as Burden, Materials, Labor and 
Management, by far the beet possibilities for saving 
1 \ SJ seem to be offered in Materials. 

•' k r A* an illustration, our factories make twenty 

l ^ yia billion dollar*’ worth of goods yearly. More than 

>2 twelve billion dollars of this is coat of materials— 

tj ** the raw stuff out of which product is made, with 

fVk X/ tool* to make it. That is three times the cost of labor 

and supervision. 

N Xk-- Close on the heels of the efficiency man has come 

y-^y- another specialist known as the economy suparin- 

9^44/ i ' tondent. The efficiency man’* job is to hold the atop 

Vy watch on operations, with a view to speeding them up 

I ^ J | r or shortening them, as well as to shorten and amplify 

W M * routine. 

SW The economy superintendent, on the contrary, 

Jr - browse* all round t he works to see what h being used; 

hw u kdi| kttdU; ihl i:» unto 

>T away through ignorance, carelea*n<«8 and use of 

* wrong materials. His supervision begin* with the 

^ / Tmw matrria k | com > n * into the plant, with leeway to 

change theee if he can effect sane economic* by aub- 
r room ou stitution and improvement, and extend* through the 

uj*. ipOM, mm. >55^' \ works, with its countless opportunities for leaks and 

■ Jibimt - ’V extravagance, out to the scrap heap, where he finds 

suggestions that, in turn, help him develop better 
standards in the purchase of more material. 

material; for defects of dwign and workmanship have been In shoes there has been a remarkable trend toward but- 

discovered, and in some cases manufacturers have replaced tons lately. Fully seventy per cunt of the output of an 
equipment when defects were called to their attention, average shoe factory is button styles, and many of the 
Under the old scheme of selling scrap there would have models made for women have a dozen buttons on each 
been no riaim for replacement. shoe. Every" button must have its buttonhole, of course; 

American business has entered a new era of economy, and in one big factory the management added to appear- 
Wagca and coat of materials have been steadily rising, anc* and selling value by working all buttonholes in silk 
Prices have not been able to keep pace with them in many thread. 

lines, and. with transportation and public-service corpo- Some time after this was started the economy man 
rations, are stationary or are even falling. Profits have stepped in and demonstrated that if cotton thread was 
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used lor the bottom of the buttonhole and silk on top the 
appearance would be the same, while the cotton thread 
gave greater strength and made a great saving on the 
output. That plant mulcts about twenty-five hundred 
pairs of button *ho« daily. Cotton thread coeta low than 
an eighth as much as silk; so on every dollar spent for but¬ 
tonhole thread nearly forty cent* was saved—an impor¬ 
tant item with goods made on such close margins as shoes. 

Every new automobile engine built must be put on the 
testing block and run a certain number of hours to limber 
it up and reveal defect* before it is put in place on the 
chaaria. More than a quarter of a million new aulo engine* 
are run thus every year in Detroit alone. Until th® econ¬ 
omy man looked Into that proposition gasoline was used 
for testing fuel; but the nsing price made it more and 
more expensive, and at the name time a damper was being 
put on sales because testing helped along the rise in price 
to motorists. 

Then Illuminating gas was tried for letting and found 
suitable. In wholesale quantities, at forty or fifty cents a 
thousand feet, it was found cheaper than gasoline at nine 
cents a gallon. So to-day city gas is widely used in testing 
automobile And gas engine*. 

A coal-mine manager was confronted with the rifting 
cost of wooden ties for mine track. He had bought wooden 
ties from farmers and also tried growing lib own ilea, cut¬ 
ting thousands of young white-oak trees to meet his needs; 
but still this Item of cost increased. To meet this condi¬ 
tion he designed a tie that hia mine blacksmith could 
make from short lengths cut from old steel rails found in 
the scrapheap. It proved so economical that later he 
bought new rejected roils from steel mills for the same 
purpose. 

Hi* steel tics coat low than wood They could be spaced 
wider, would not rot, saved time and spike*, and made it 
possible to haul the cool on a lighter track in many place, 
so that twefve-pound rails could be substituted for the 
standard sixteen-pound at a twenty-five per cent saving. 
And the new scheme did awuy with so many wrecks duo 
to wobbly track that the blacksmith, relieved of repairs to 
mine cars, had plenty of time to moke steel tire. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years materials have 
changed greatly. Steel used to be simply steel, and iron 
was iron, and the natural products, such as lumber, rubber 
and fibers, were used with allowance for their limitations; 
but to-duy then? are literally hundred* of varieties of steel 
for different purpose*, and iron is available in different 
grade*, too, and has been replaced by alloys. And all the 
natural products have thetr manufactured and synthetic 
substitute*. 

This wealth of modem materials has opened up vast 
poasibiiitis* for the economy man at the buying end. Once 
on a time he coaid only have cut down costa by cheesepar¬ 
ing, using Ires of the same material or an inferior grade; 
but now there » a rich technical fidd to be worked. He 
can often cut coats by using soma other material that is both 
cheaper and better. His economic* are not due to blind 
cheeseparing. but to ingenuity and technical knowledge in 
the design of products and the layout of processes. 

The How of raw materials into a factory, railroad sys¬ 
tem, public-rervice plant, or any other business. is constant 
and must go on us long as the business runs at all. When 
three materials flow out us finished products or service 
there may be a notable shrinkage. 

As practically everybody connected with the business 
is doing something with material*, the tracking down of 
waste and leakage is another big division of the economy 
man's work. 


Cf#o#r Ways of Saving Oil 

A LUBRICATION export was hired to inveetigate meth¬ 
ods In a large machine shop and effect saving* in oil 
and grease if he could. Out in the yard he saw several 
truckloads of metal chip*, brought from machines that 
turned and bored parts, ready for sale us junk. Ho picked 
up a handful. They looked pretty greasy. A teat was 
made, the chips being weighed, their oil extracted, and 
the dry chip* weighed ngain. 

This plant produced several tuna of metal chips every 
day. and each day was selling a barrel or two of expensive 
Hitting oil with it* junk. Centrifugal extractor* were 
installed to save tills oil; and the chip* were made no dry 
that aoroe of the finret were rifted out and used round the 
shop ina lead of saw dual to abeorb oil. 

Waste of lubricating oil is great enough In many works 
to pay the economy man a handsome salary when checked, 
and is one of the items now being studied with a view to 
saving. Cotton waste saturated with oil was once burned 
under the boilers. Now it is cleaned in centrifugal 
extractor* or by a bath of hot oil, and both the oil and the 
waste are recovered for use. Cotton wiping cloths have 
replaced waste in many place* and are washed over and 
over, to be used again. Proper oil for the work save* 
money, and Ire* oil is needed (or lubrication when machine 
bearings are property dreigned. 

Iron and steel foundries use great quantities of molding 
sand in making casting*. This sand become* unfit for use 


after u time and. until lately, has been thrown away. 
When the foundry » situated in a city, waste sand must bo 
shipped off by railroad. 

Not long ago. in a city where from fifty to seventy-five 
carloads of Bpent foundry sand were being shipped to the 
dump daily, tho railroad company raised the freight rate, 
making shipment so expensive that the foundrymen com¬ 
bined to develop a method of reclaiming sand for use 
again. 

Machinery was Installed for wushing, rifting, drying, 
rcbonding and renovating it in various way*, according to 
the character of sands employed for different types of 
castings; and it was teamed that in most case* the spent 
aand could be reclaimed for lea* than the coal of shipping 
it to the dump. In other words, the foundrymen can get 
a fair grade of fresh molding aand for nothing. 

Economy of matenuis In designing and buying is largely 
a technical matter, and there is plenty of room for tech¬ 
nical improvement In methods when materials pas* out 
into the works, as in these cases of saving in cutting oil 
and in sand. 

More often. However, the problem is a human on*; and 
the economy man cannot go very far until he has collated 
the cooperation of employee* by pointing out waste, has 
developed better methods, ha* mad* clear the reason* for 
carefulnre* with materials, and ha* roused an economical 
spirit In the whole organization. 

Expensive Air and Water Wastes 

W ATER waste is a very good example. On a railroad 
system of four thousand mile* this was recently figured 
out by the foreman uf the road's water department- By 
carelcasnens in filling engine tanks, neglect of leaky valve*, 
lavish use of water for washing engines, allowing huse and 
faucets to run, and the like, be estimated that one-fourth of 
all the water supplied for the road was wasted, or about 
two hundred million gallons a year. 

At five cents a thousand gallon* this meant a waste 
of two to three dollar* to a mile of road; and if the cost of 
clearing away ice caused by wasted water in winter, and of 
repairing weakened roadbed, was added, the yearly loss 
amounted to three tirr.ts as much. It ran from sixty to ono 
hundred and twenty-flvt dollar* a year for each station 
where water was used, and wus enough to pay interest on 
more than half a million dollar*, or the capital value of 
twenty-two new locomotives. 

Water has so long been regarded os plentiful and free, 
like air, that employee* are usually surprised when asked 
to help save it. Economy may involve a profound rhangc 
in their ways of thinking about water. It is not free, of 
course. Even air is not free nowadays in many burir.es* 
establishment*, because the supply is washed, cooled or 
warmed according to the season, and circulated by a fan 
system. 

The cost of such air, like that of w ater, is precisely that of 
putting it in condition for use and sending it where wanted. 
Clear statements of such coats and the lassos due to heed- 
IwanMtf, together with instruction in better methods, are 
necw&ary to bring sbout reforms. 

Employe** have it in their power to save materials in 
so many way* that the economy man depends on their 
cooperation to secure results. 



The bonus idea has boon applied to the saving of mate¬ 
rial a* well a* the saving of time, and employe** share 
in economics; but, even without bonuses, there La little 
difficulty in showing men bow economic* benefit them 
by making it easier for their employers to meet competi¬ 
tion, extending the burine**, and providing steadier work 
and higher wages. 

In many shop* and factories there is a general desire 
among employee* for improved tool* and machinery. One 
large trolley repair shop in the East has been divided into 
section*, each with it* program of waste elimination. 
Whenever a section can show savings of a certain amount 
for on* month, the management spend* twenty-five per 
cent of that saving In new tools for that section; and th* 
choice of what shall be bought to bring about the greatest 
future economies is left partly to the men themselves. 

At first glance that seems a little Jikc the old scheme of 
paying the boy a rent a do*e for taking rod-liver oil. and 
lifting the money to buy morecod-liveraiil; but the trolley 
industry, with it* inflexible nickri of income, has been 
forced ahead uf other business In the matter of turning 
round on smaller margins, and employ*** understand that 
much of its economy must be worked out In the ahop* 
•a here equipment is repaired and kept up. 

Some of the most costly leak* in burineer are due to 
defective equipment, insufficient tools, and lax methods in 
distributing equipment and materials round the works, 
*o that men and machines lose working time. Cultivation 
of the economy spirit among employe** is the best means 
that ha* been found of preventing such waste, for no 
supervision of routine system will ever find and check so 
many leaks as a big workforce on the alert for them. 

Finally, the economy man rr.ukre his last accounting of 
materials by watching the scrap heap. There he can strike 
a balance between the raw stuff put into the plant at one 
end and the finished goods turned out at the other. Waste 
show* up in missing materials, spoiled materials, imperfect 
goods; and economies are effected by changes in method* 
and prorexM*. 

In one plant the junkman was getting large quantities 
of new material that bad become olatolnte before it could 
be ii«ed. I live* ligation showed that too much material 
was being bought for the size of the output, and that c*re- 
storekrepiug of material* permitted Muff to lie round 
until It was junk. A new storeroom and closer figuring at 
the buying end stopped this waste and mad* it poaribl* 
greatly to reduce tin? money tied up in materials. 

Practical Economics In Costly Stool 

A TROLLEY company bad many car* of old types for 
which repair parts were not easily obtained. New 
parts had to bo mad* by ooftfar hand methods, and these 
care were idle in the shop* much of the time. An electric 
welding outfit was installed and the acrapheap mined fur 
discarded parts that could be put back into service with 
some patching; and the savings in upkeep for those car* 
amounted to more than a thousand dollar* monthly. 

A big metal works was using fancy tool steel hy the ton 
at a <«*: of fifty rent* a pound and upward. From such, 
steel cutting tools were made for machining metal. When 
cutting tools were worn out they went to the acrapheap. 

Investigation showed that about forty per cent of all the 
tool steel bought for the work* eventually wont to the 
Junkman a* stump* and ends of tools that could no longer 
be sharpcntMf for use; but a way of reclaiming this junk 
vm found 

Every bit of new steel that entered the place was marked 
for identification, and after cutting tools bad been worn 
out and discarded the marks made it easy to separate the 
various grade*. These grade* were treated separately, the 
old piece* being heated, forged down to blanks for smaller 
cutting tools, retempered. and put hack into the store¬ 
keeper'* stock, virtually aa new steel. 

The cost of reclaiming this old metal was only five cents 
a pound, and a few figure* of the savings effected will show 
why, to-day, id nearly every progrcsEuvc buxinem estab¬ 
lishment there is at least one man in the management 
whose chief duty la to economize; and many busanes* 
concerns keep a little staff of *uch men busy all the time. 

One ton of new steel at fifty cents a pound costs one 
thousand dollars. Forty per cent of this div-aided os 
junk is eight hundred pounds, for which four hundred 
dollars had been paid, but which could be sold to the junk¬ 
man for perhap* only eight or ten dollars. When that 
eight hundred pounds of tool stumps is worked over, how¬ 
ever, and eighty per cent of it saved, there are six hundred 
and forty pounds of tool blanks to go back to the store¬ 
keeper. Tho value new is three hundred and twenty 
dollar*, and the cost of working only thirty-two dollar*. 

Shops using ten tons of tool ste*l yearly are quite com¬ 
mon, and the saving in a shop of that sort on this item 
alone would pay the salary of a first-rate economy superin¬ 
tendent. And there, in dollar* and cents. Is the reason why 
the economy man is found everywhere, studying the item 
of M aterial*. 

E-diiur** Nctc 7fca m thr Kn*d nf a amfi of anklet by Jam«« || 
Collin* Ttw itrtrd will appeal la an tarty number. 
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Th® Fatal Weakness of Con Fulgarney 
By Charles B. Van Loan 


f on the field he made the wet of u* look like kid*. Six fs*t 

•even in his bare feet—that's all he was, with a reach on 
him like a steam crane! 

41 Ever played much?*' asks Jack. 

"Some." says Fulgarney. 

41 Any particular position?" 

"first base usually,” says he; "but you ran put me 
anywhere you like and I'll make a stab at it." 

4 * First base she is,” says Jack. ' 4 I dunno what you’ll do 
for shoe*. We haven’t got a pair that'll fit you." 

41 ril play in thewe.” says Fulgarney. "Shoes never made 
a ball player yet. Somebody lend me a mitt and I’ll be 

Then there was trouble, because with all hia other 
peculiarities Fulgarney was left-handed. There wasn’t a 
right-handed first baseman'* mitt at the park—or in town, 

"I can get you a pitcher’* glove,** **y* Jack, "but no 
mitt. We haven't got any Tenneys or Chasm on thk ball 

4 ' Makes no never-tnlnds," says Fulgarney. "All I want 
is a pad for my right hand." He took off hia coat and vest, 
put hia watch, wallet and ring in hi* hip pocket, rolled up 
his pants halfway to the knee and went out to the bag. 

M Call the roll 1 *' *ay* ha. "Cornelius Fulgarney? Present! 

Let the battle proceed 1 M 

Fresh, you see, right from the jump. 

I*ve never said that Fulgarney isn't a good fielding first 
baseman. Why wouldn’t be be when he wa* huflt to order 

r VE been buying the New York newspapers lately and for the position? If I was laying out plans and specifics- "Maybe he'd be a help to this ball club," says Jimmy. 

1 nee that the wise men of the East allow a* bow that tions for a first-sacker 1 couldn’t do any better than to copy " Yeh7" My dander wa* up in a second. *' How many 

Con Fulgarney is a whale of a first baseman and the Con'» measurement*. To begin with, he’* tall—so tall that first basemen are we supposed to need?" 
greatest discovery of the age. the Wild Man of Borneo couldn't throw one too high for 4 '0h,” say* Jimmy, "1 wasn't figuring on him at first — 

Let ’em think *o! It won't make me mad and what him. He'* long-legged and c*n straddle out to cover a lot not a-a-a-ttl!. He say* he'* played every position but 
those New Yorkers think about anything don't necessarily of ground. He's got a tremendous reach and he gets those pitcher, and he'd make a sweet utility man." 
make it *o. I don't care two whoop* and a hooraw what wild heaves on each ride of him without being pulled off "Tell it to Sweeney!" I aay*. "He'd fit in fine at short 
anybody thinks of Con Fulgarney; it'* me that knows, the bag. and third, wouldn't be? A fellow a* tall as he is ought to 

me and a doctor with pink whisker*. And then he'* left-handed and can make fielding play* look good on a ground ball!" 

You mark what 1 tell you: A man with traumatic that a right-hander wouldn't even attempt—Tenney "He looked good on a lot of low ones at first," says 

neurosis won't last long in the big league. Con ha* got the doubles, we call ’em. Con Fulgarney is a freak of Nature — Jimmy. '"Tain’t a* if he couldn't get hi* hand* below hi* 
worst case of It on record; and once let those other club* that's what be is; and it ain't his fault that he was born knees. . . . I think I'll talk businee* with him." 
get on to it and they'll make him jump clem out of fast with advantages that he doesn't deserve credit for. "And III talk business with some other manager," says 

company. Almost every ball player has got a weaknew of In the first inning he pulled off a play that made Jimmy I. "Don't forget that I haven't signed a contract yeti" 
some sort; but (Ton’s weakness is the weakest weakness and tbc rest of us take notice. The second batter dropped "There you go!" soys Jimmy. "There you go! 1 tell 
of 'em all, and it'* only a question of time before ht’U bo a slow one down toward abort and Jack Belcher's throw you I want this bird for general utility. Can't you take 

back bore in a trolley league, where he belong*. to Fulgarney was late and wild a* a bat—a red-hot peg my word for it?" 

Some say that I'va got it in for Fulgarney because I'm high in the air and nine foot on Con's most-hand rids. I Well, in the end I took it. 

jealous of him. They won't say it to my face. It's true looked for him to do one of two things—reach for the boll That’s been my main trouble all my life—believing what 

that he kept nvs on the bench part of last season, but with his bare hand, which would have been a sucker my fripnds tell me. I might have known that a human 
1 wouldn’t let a Utile thing like that make me jealous. I trick; or run over to make the catch on leather, leaving giraffe like Con Fulgarney was only good for one position 
figured that if Jimmy Devine could stand it to pay me for the bag uncovered. on a ball club; but I listened to Jimmy Devine and his 

wearing out my pants on the splinters 1 could worry along The play was going to be close and be knew It; the general-utility spiel. Whatever happened after was coming 

too. Jimmy is the manager of the Comanche*, and if it chances were that he wouldn't have time to make tbc to me. 

suited him to play an Invalid at first base, instead of a put-out if he left the bag. He didn't do either one of those 11 

regular man, it was up to him, not me. things, (juick as a flash be whirled round so that his back TT7ITH just ordinary white man’s luck Con couldn't 

It was a few days before the season opened last year that was to the ball, kept his left foot on the bag, stuck out his VV have set my cue out of the game in the first place, or 

we first saw Fulgarney. We don’t have any regular spring right arm a mile or so, and speared that wild heave back- kept it out more than a few days; hut when tha little white 
training camp. That sort of thing goes for baseball clubs handed! angel of good luck flutters down, sits right on a man's 

that moke a lot of money and can afford luxuries. We’re a Considered one way, it wasn't anything wonderfuL shoulder and rides round with him, what are you going to 
trolley leagup, and it’* a good thing we are, because long Every first baseman ha* to take 'em hackhanded once in a do about it? 

railroad jumps would eat up ao much dough there wouldn’t while, but it ain't every sandlotter that can get away with 1 got off to a good start, hitting hard and timely, and 
be anything left for salaries. Salaries, did I say? Wage* it. Or ©vrry first baseman, either. Con sat on the bench, with his long legs stuck straight out 

is the word. Anything over eighty a month is a salary. After th* inning was over Jimmy Devine sidled over to into the middle of next week. 

Under that, it'* just wages. Fulgarney and asked him a few question*. Ho fdt pretty cocky about landing a regular job with a 

As we can’t afford to hunt warm weather In the spring " Where've you been playing?" says he. boll club, and whenever there was an argument going on 

we get together a couple of weeks before the opening of "Oh, here and there.” says Fulgarney. "Round and hp would horn into it. I gave him a call down one day 

the season and work out at the ball park. Some of the about." for putting in his oar on tbe wrong side of the boat, and 

town hoys practice with us and we get up scratch teams " Pto?” asks Jimmy. he came back at jdp. 

and play ourselves into shape. "Nope. Amateur" "You better not get hurt, ole boy." says he. "Better 

On the day I’m tulklng about I noticed a tall, rather "Uh-huh!” says Jimmy. "Hit much?" not get hurt; because if I ever get a chance I’ll first-base 

good-looking young fellow in the grand stand. He oat "Fair," says Fulgarney. "Fair to middling." you plumb out of your }obl" 

there smoking cigaretttn and watching the batting pruc- He certainly hit fair to middling that day. Oscar Slater "You think you ran?” says I. 
lice for as much as an hour, and then we got ready to play was pitching and Jimmy told him to put a lot on the ball "No," says he, "I don't. I know 1 can. 4 ' 

the usual six-inning game. Jack Belcher, our shortstop, for the stranger. Oscar put all he had on it; and out of Well, that showed how his mind was running; but I wo* 

w as going to captain one side and he was one man short. three times up Con belted him for a brace of double*, and going ao good 1 didn't worry much about him. Con finally 
" Hey, there!" he yells to the fellow in the stand. "Want would have had a homer if the third one hadn’t gone busted into tbe box score as a pinch hitter. Jimmy yanked 
to play?" straight at a fielder. He stood up to the plate good and a pitcher and sent Fulgarney up, with two men on the liases 

" Don't core if I do!" says the stranger, chucking away took a nice, free Moriarty at tbe ball. Twice be hit curves and the score a tie. 
hia brain pill and standing up to stretch. Sitting down and once he landed on Oscar's fast one. The big fellow looked at a couple and then walloped the 

Fulgarney didn’t look like such a big man, because a lot "He's some boy!" says Jimmy to me. third one dear over tbe fence and up against Slattery’* 

of him ia legs; but when he got done straightening up and "Some boy is right!" say* I. "Too much boy! I don't barn. A home run the first time up t* what you might 

reaching over hia head 1 thought he was going to push like tbe way he grandstands, but if he ever grows up he call a pretty fair introduction. No wonder the fans took to 
the shingU* off the gram!-stand roof! When he walked out ought to be a help to his folks." calling for Fulgarney in the pinches! 
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Con was flat on ha back in the long gross, barely breath¬ 
ing, and *o white thnt I thought sure he was dead. Jimmy 
Devine felt of hia pulse. 

"Going like a rare horse/* any* he. "Get that doctor! 
Quick!" 

The doctor felt of Con all over to see where ho was 
busted, if any; lifted hia eyelids; looked at hia pupils; 
took his pulse, and gave him a shot in the arm -strychnine, 
I think be said it was. I always thought that stuff was only 
good to poison rata and squirrels with. 

Then we raised Con up to a sitting position, and he ral¬ 
lied a little and opened his eyw. Just as he was about to 
Buy something, a K. R. relief train blew her whistle as she 
rounded the curve, and Con shuddered a couple of timd 
and slumped back into the grass, completely out, 

"Huh!" says the doctor. "This man b very badly 
shocked and there may bo serious internal injuries. He’d 
better be taken to a hospital and kept under observation.*' 

All the way to Dexter, Con was just fluttering hack and 
forth between consck>uane*» and unconsciousiuas. He was 
as cold as a fish, and yrt the sweat simply poured off him 
1 never saw anything like it I 

The thing wc couldn’t make out was how ho got where 
he did without being knocked there. If he had been struck 
hard enough to send him twenty-five feet off to one sado 
every bone in his body would have been broken. We couldn't 
find anything but a few Little bruises that didn't amount to 
much. I suppose we never will get that point cleared up, 
because when Con got so he could talk he wasn't able to 
help us any. He didn’t know how it happened any more 
than we did. 

We played four games in Dexter with Hooky’s club and 
left Con there in the hospital while we finished our road 
trip. Nobody had been allowed 
to see Con, but the doctors said 
that there was nothing wrong with 
him but a terrible shock to hb 
nervous system. 

On the way back we had two 
games scheduled w ith Dexter, and 
Con was fit to see company by 
that time; though the nurse 
warned me not to talk about the 
accident and get him excited. Con 
didn’t want to talk about any¬ 
thing else though. 

"I was standing in the vesti¬ 
bule/' says he, "smoking a pill 
and not paying much attention 
to what was going on. My back 
was to the crossing. 1 didn't even 
know we'd got to it till I heard 
the trucks bump. All at once— 

Wboot Whoop! and the last 
blast of that whistle blew right 
down the back of my neck! May¬ 
be 1 jumped—maybe not! If 
you'd ask mo a thousand questions 
1 couldn't tell you any more about 
it, I never saw that K. R. train — 
wasn't even thinking of a train till 
that whistle blew. I waa just 
standing there smoking u ciga¬ 
rette —" 

" You oughtn't to tAlk about it. 

Con/’ soya I. breaking In on him. • 

"Don’t think about it either.” 

"I try not to.” says be, and I 
suppose he ready thought he was 
telling the truth; "but somehow 
1 can’t getaway from it. It keeps 
coming back to me. I never knew 
I had any nerves before this hap¬ 
pened. Now I haven’t got any¬ 
thing else. I can't sleep nights 
unless they give me a powder, and 
if I do doze off for a minute I hear 
that damned whistle always two blustt of it the first one 
faint and the second one louder and louder, and ending up 
with a crash! You don't know what it's like, Joe/’ 

"Oh, y«, I do!” says 1. "1 hear that same whistle 
myself; but I don’t intend to let it grt my goat." 1 
thought it was beat to humor him. "Any of the Dexter 
boys been in to *** you?" says I, trying to get him started 
on another subject. 

"Yes,” says he. "Hooky comes 'most every duy. Joe, 
that old boy is a prince 1 He's brought me fruit and read 
me stories out of the magazines, und treated roc just like 
his own brother—only better. Speaking of Hooky, a 
funny thing happened just yesterday. He wus sitting right 
in that chair reading to me, and 1 dropped off to Bleep. In 
a second I was back on that trolley car. pounding over the 
tracks. Then can** the two whistle*; and when I woke up 
1 was away out in the middle of the floor. Hooley said I'd 
let one yell out of me and jumped ten feet—and me so weak 
that I can’t stand up! Can you beat it? 

"I've talked a whole lot to Hooky about this whistle 
proposition, and he says I'll gel over It as soon as I'm out 


of the hospital. There ain't anything serious about it; but 
it just goes to show what an awful shock I must have had. 
Joe/' 

And then he went on to brag about how weak he was 
and how the least movement of his body brought the sweat 
out of him in streams, and ail that sort of thing. You'd 
have thought that nobody was ever nick before, to hear 
Con rave about himself. I’ll bet when that fellow was a 
kid, going barefooted, he had to have the sorest big toe to 
show people or he wasn't happy. 

As I was leaving the hospital I ran into a young doctor 
hi the hall. He didn't have a sign on him, but you could 
have picked him for a doctor a mile away. He had a vol¬ 
unteer crop of pink whiskers that looked as if they wouldn’t 
ever amount to much, and he wore glasses. I asked him to 
give me the low-down on Fulgurney. I wanted to know 
whether Con was kidding roc about hearing that whistle or 
whether he only made himself believe he heard it by think¬ 
ing about it all the time. The doctor began to swell up. 

"Ah!" says he. "Ah! Your friend presents rather an 
interesting study—a typical case of traumatic neurosis.'’ 

"Come again with that one!" says I. 

"Traumatic neurosis/' says the doctor as if he was 
reciting a lemon, " is a condition—er- a sort Of indefinable 
condition—arising—er—recruiting from severe shock to the 
nervous system—«r brought about by—er—by physical 
violence." 

Well, that was fair enough. 

"Doc," aaya I, "that's the second one you've slipped 
over the corners on me. Groove the third one if you can. 
Put her straight over the middle, with nothing on her but 
the stitches. What docs this pneumatic traumoois do to a 
guy anyway? Doee it make him hear whistles and things? " 


"Traumatic neurosis/' says Pink Whiskers, "it a con¬ 
dition—er- a condition arising- w 

I saw that be was winding up for the same old curve, so 1 
left him when the condition was just beginning to arise. 
I didn’t want him to get away with anything, though, so 1 
looked up Con's trouble in the dictionary. 

"Traumatic—pertaining to trauma; an Injury to the 
body arising from violence/’ 

"Neurosis—disease of the nerve*/' 

Now, why couldn't Pink Whiskers have said that Con’s 
nervous system was a little scrambled up from being 
bumped by a K. R. train? Nervous shock it's easier to 
say and it means the same thing. 

Oh, well; I suppose a doctor has to feed you long words 
for fear you'll find out that he is guessing most of the time, 
the some ps you arc. 

When Con got out of the hospital and came home he 
didn't show up in uniform for a month. I couldn't blame 
him for that, seeing that be had a bundle of bills as big 
round os a week's wash which he compromised the K. R. 
people out of. 


We all got something, of course, but not near so much as 
we would have got if we hadn't been chumps enough to 
play a game of ball that very afternoon. They paid Hutch 
Daniels fifty dollars for a Chartey home that he's had for 
two seasons. A1 Eagleton peddled 'em a couple of sliding 
bruises that he’d got the day before in Mayvilte. It's not 
often that you get a chance to catch even with a railroad 
company. 

When we took the last road trip of the season Con went 
along. Ho looked as good os over; and I guess ho felt thut 
way, because he put in all hia spare time riding me and 
reminding me about that buzzard. 

Over in Dexter w* hooked up with Wallace Hooky’s 
outfit; and they knocked us out of the lead—licked us four 
straight and put us in second place. 

The first night in Dexter a few of us were walking down 
the main street looking for a picture show. Hooley was 
along and Con was telling us a new story. 

"And the fellow ordered the fried eggs/' say* Con, 
“picked up the plate, and-” Whoo! Whoop! 

That was the finish of the story. We were crossing the 
street at the time, and a kid on a bicycle rode up behind us 
and blew his whistle twice. It wo* ore of those doubk- 
toned affairs, like mo*t of the oompreeaed-alr whistles on 
the electric trains; and Con jumped about eighteen feet— 
not ahead, mind you, but sideways! He just missed 
jumping under on automobile truck. 

Well, we had an awful time with him for about half an 
hour. He was all in a flutter, like a high-'school girl; and 
it was a tough job to calm him down again. He had to tell 
us ail about that wreck from beginning to end, and how 
terribly ha suffered when he was in the hospital afterward. 
Every time be told It be had added a little touch here and 
there, so that it was really a hear 
of a story by this time. He told us 
about the thoughts that passed 
through his mind while that 
whistlew asblowingdown the buck 
of his neck, and a lot of other stuff 
that never happened. 

"It just goes to show that a fel¬ 
low can't tell how bad he's hurt," 
"Look at mo, for in¬ 
stance. I thought I'd got rid of 
my nervousness; 1 thought I'd 
got rid of the effects of that fright¬ 
ful shock; but two little toots be¬ 
hind me and I’m a mile in the air 
again. Ain't it bell, boya?" 

Well, some of us said it was; but 
I felt sort of disgusted. I figured 
that Con was putting on a lot of 
that stuff. If any doctor bad ever 
told him he had traumatic neuro¬ 
sis there wouldn’t have been any 
living with him, he’d have been 
so full of symptoms. 

"He's bulling himself.'* suys I 
to Hooky on the quiet; "and now 
he wants to bull us.” 

" Still," suy* Hooley," that was 
some jump for a man to make— 
and be nearly went under that 
truck. I don’t believe he'B string¬ 
ing us. Joe.” 

" It’s the quoerostsort of a feel¬ 
ing/' says Con. "I don't know as 
I can describe —” 

"Oh, give your nerve* a r»t, 
for pity's sake!" says I. "Who 
w ants to go to that picture show?" 

rv 

OTHING would have hap¬ 
pened if Jimmy Devine hud 
listened to roe; but he's the man¬ 
ager and, of course, he has to show 
you how much he knows. I'll bet he's norry now that ho 
didn't use me right. 

1 kept Con roosting an the bench till the end of the sea¬ 
son. We played our last game with Brockton and won it 
easy; and Dexter, which had been in a tie with us. finished 
up against Mayvilk. Wo thought we had the pennant 
cinched, for Mayvilk had Hooley'a club licked five to one 
up to thn eighth inning, and then those crazy Arapahoe* 
began to slug the ball. They hammered In seven runs and 
won out. kaving a tie for the pennant. 

That was too good a chance to overlook; so they arranged 
a sort of post-season acrid, the pennant to go to the winner 
of two game* out of three. Jimmy Devine shook poker 
dice with Hooley to decide where the serid should begin, 
and Jimmy couldn't beat a pair of fives, giving Dexter the 
opening game. 

Con had been making an awful fuss about having to at on 
the bench, and in that doelng gome against Brockton Jimmy 
sent him up to hit for Butch Daniels after w» had 'em licked 
to a whisper. Con leaned up against the first hall pitched to 
him and slapped it out to the right-field fence for a triple. 
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Tltat triple was what spilled the beans for me. Jimmy 
benched roe for the pennant aerie* with Dexter and put 
Fulgamey at find hose. I hollered as loud 8* I knew how-, 
but St didn't get me anything; and. of count, Con had to 
have one of hi* lucky streak*. He hatted in enough runs to 
win the first game three times over, and he made five or nix 
blind stab* for wild thrown and held 'em all. Next morning 
the papers said that Fulgarney had strengthened our dub 
fifty per cent; and after that a derrick couldn't have lifted 
that long-legged giraffe out of the game! 

The aeooetd buttle wua different, though- Hooley'* boys 
walked all over us on our own diamond, and we couldn't 
touch Frederickson. their lefthander. They licked us nine 
to two, ar.d could have made it a shut-out as easy as not. 

Once more they shook dice to see where to play the final 
game, ar.d Hooley rolled out four sixes. The old man w as 
simply lopsided with luck. 

I did my darnedtwt to get into that third game In Dexter. 

"You’re making a mbtukc," says 1 to Jimmy. "This 
fellow ain't right." 

"Whaddu you mean he ain't right?" says Jimmy. 

"He's liable to crack any minute," I says. 

" Yeh," says Jimmy. " He cracked a couple of nice on« 
yesterday and the day before." 

"All rightf" I say**. "Don’t listen to me. Don’t pay 
any attention to me whatever. I'm just a poor simp of a 
ball player; but I'm tipping you that this guy has got 
traumatic neurosis -got it bod!" 

"Is that a disease or b that a kid?" says Jimmy. 

"You can think it’s a kid if you like," say's 1. "I’m tell¬ 
ing you on the level, Jim. I got it from a doctor that Con 
Is in the lust stages of traumatic neurosis," 


Jimmy looked over where Con was prancing round the 
bag. spearing all aorta of wild heave* and making the grand 
stand take notice. Just as we looked he reached about 
twelve feet into the air and pulled down a tall one that was 
headed for the bleachers. 

"Poor devil!" says Jimmy. "It breaks my heart to see 
him w> crippled up. Think I*d better get him a wheeled 
chair, Joe? Is this terrible disease of his catching?" 

I said there wasn’t any danger. 

"Too bad!" says Jimmy. "Too bad! 1 was going to say 
that if you could manage to come down with a good hard 
case of it I'd raise y our salary next season." 

"Oh. you go to the deuce!" I says. 

Oscar Slater worked in the last game, and I never saw 
the old boy have more stuff on the ball. He pitrhed hi* 
head off every minute, and they couldn't tee hb smoke or 
hit his curve. 

In the fourth inning we broke through with a couple of 
runs; and, of <xiurse, if it hadn't been for Con Fulgurney 
we wouldn't have had 'em. Con was at bat and Butch 
Daniels was on first base. Hooley was working behind the 
bat for Dexter. 

"Butch is going down on the next ball," says Con to 
Hooley. "He says that, alow us he b. he can steal all the 
base* in your ball pork." 

Hooley grunted, but he didn’t aay anything. That old 
boy i* the host fellow in the world; but, like all the rest of 
us, he’s got hb sensitive spots. He hauu to be kidded 
nl>out hi* throw ing to base*. There was a time when it was 
plain suicide for a slow man to start down to second with 
Hooley behind the bat; but that was a long while ago. and 
the old horse can't shoot 'em on a line any more. 


lies still in there catching, of course, but he deponds 
more on hb ability to smell a play coming and break it up 
than he doc* on stopping it after It gets started. He has 
to rainbow the ball to get it to second on the fly. and if he 
should start a line peg the second baseman would have to 
take it on the bounce. Hooley knows that his throwing is 
his weak point and he doesn't like to be reminded of it. 

" Butch is a slow man," says Con, rubbing it in. “ Never 
let it be said that a Charley-horsed old guy like that ever 
stole a base on you, Hooley!" 

Then Butch started down; hut Hooley had called for a 
waste ball and he tried his best to nail lib man at second. 
It was a rainbow as usual. The hall got there all right, but 
it was so high in the air that Butch slid under the tag by 
three feet. 

" You're getting weak." tays Con. “ I’ve seen you heave 
'em higher than that lots of tim«. Remember the day 
you threw on* and the hawks got it? . . . Look out 
now. old boy! I'm going to knock the trade-mark off the 
next one!" 

Maybe if Con had whiffed, Hooley would have over¬ 
looked that talk about his throwing to bases; but Con 
didn't strike out. He welted the next ball into center for a 
single and Butch scored from second. Con saw that be 
had Hooley going; so he stood on first base and yelled at 
him. and asked when was he going to have a funeral for 
his right arm. and would he be sure to ask him and a kit 
of stuff like that. 

Hooley lost hi* head entirely and made a snap throw to 
catch Con off first and show him up. That was what Con 
was trying to make him do, and instead of dodging back he 
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W HILE the whole world Is praising the courage of 
tho Allies, and standing aghast at the ferocity 
mixed with the courage of the German soldiers, not 
a word has been suid of the valor of the Army of War Corre¬ 
spondent* in Europe. The trouble is that they are not 
given the opportunity to prove It. Most of them are kept 
far in the rear with the women and children, not because 
they are precious, but because all the annua-and war 
office* are opposed to their activities. They have qualitUa 
which are not desirable to fighting men. They are Argus- 
eyed. intelligent, and they are connected with the clacking 
longue* of the Preas. 

There will be no John Comfort story of Down in the 
Trenches written after this war by any newspaper man 
in France or Germany — not unlew he gets his copy through 
field glasses ns powerful as a Lick telescope, or second¬ 
hand from the soldier* who were actually on the fighting 
line. These reporters are us thick in Paris as zoo nil ig 
insects on fty paper in a village bar. And they are ns badly 
stuck as that. The effect upon them b as diverting as it 
b serious. They work with indefatigable energy to wcupe. 
They offer themselves to the Red Cross. They are willing 
to become interpreters, bicycle m«wngers. even stable 
boy*, if only they may get within smelling distance of 
urtillery fire; but all In vain. The British War Office will 
not accept a newspuper man, even though he should appear 
in the guise of one of the Ancient Cherubim with as many 
flaming swords. One man whose father owns a famous 
American newspaper did secure the position a* chauffeur 
in his own car. which had been accepted as a Red Cross 
ambulance, only to be gently hut firmly ejected when his 
connections were known. But they kept the motor. He 
is now a millionaire on foot in Paris. 

But those who remember Paris will say; "Why not 
walk out? There is no wall about the city, only a trench 
w hich a child could climb over." Even so, a cricket could 
scarcely get out of Paris now without being knocked up 
out of the gram by a French bayonet before he could rake 
the bow of his hind legs to give tbe countersign. Sentries 
stand two and two upon all the roads, bridge*, crowing* 
and bypaths. They stand like red-legged, top-heavy stalks 
in every field and meadow. They flame along tbe edge* of 
every wood. And they nrn always on the job night and 
clay. There Is not an inch of ground even in tbe deepest 
forest which b not covered by their watchful eye*. If a 
man, «*pe<ia]|y a newspaper man. Is caught outside, though 
he should huve the tongue* of men and of angels, and a 
sixteen-inch-howitzer literary style which he is willing to 
devote exclusively to the glories of France, it profiteth him 
nothing. He is arrested, thrown into prison and kept there 
until hb "pastor"—Herrick's nickname here—rescue* 
him, with nothing to tell when he get* out except how be 
fared and feared. The fare is limited to bean soup, but the 
fear* are limited only by how much the victim can recall 
of the stories of famous French prisons. 

And it b even more dangerous to go out with a military 
pa**. When a war correspondent becomes particularly 
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aggressive in hb efforts to get to the front. General Gullirin;, 
the Military Governor of Paris, give* him the puss pity¬ 
ingly. It is a way he has of getting rid of a nuisance. The 
proud victim loads himself with food and field glawes. He 
takes cigarettes and papers for the soldiers and sallies forth 
Had as if in armor with that pa». His motor roars along 
the pleasant road at a high speed. He b In a hurry to get 
where he b going, to risk hb life for live copy. He long* 
for the thrill of shells falling and blooming about him like 
red and blue blazing blo®oms. He b a man among men 
at last! He ha* escaped from the entirely female shelter 
and softness of Paris. Presently he b to stand under fire 
and feel hb breast swell with courage. He pames sentries 
who touch their caps to him when be shows the hlue paper 
upon which all military pas*=o are written. He does not 
notice that curious secret smile upon tbe sentry's face. If 
b* doc* he attributes it to the poor man'* satisfaction at 
having a cigarette and a copy of tbe Figaro. All b well, 


very w ell, until he comes within, say. ten mile* of the French 
batteries. He shows hb puss. The sentry accepts It, keeps 
it. take* the cigarette and Figaro abo, hut he do<* not smile. 

"But my pass. You have not given it back to me." 
insists that simple son of the enlightened proa*. 

"That's all right, go ahead," the sentry replies, lighting 
hb cigarette and opening hb paper. 

And the newspaper man goee ahead, not far. only until 
he meets the next bayonet presented by Monsieur Red 
Breecheo at the turn of the road. 

"Your papers. Monsieur." 

"That's all right; the sentry over there bus my pa*» from 
General Galltfni," answers the victim, leaning out of the 
car with a gracious air to offer tho usual paper and tobacco, 
which are accepted. But while the sentry lights tho cig¬ 
arette from the glowing end of the correspondent's mag¬ 
nificent cigar he explains that Monsieur cannot go on 
without a pass from General Joffre. 

"But I had one from Galltfni “ 

"Only a scrap of paper here. Monsieur. General 
Galltfni b tho Military Governor of Purls. Jle has no 
authority here. Besides, you have no pass at nil." 

• "But I have told you that 1 gave it to the sentry back 
there," exclaims the annoyed correspondent. 

"Ah." says the sentry. He b too polite to tell Monsieur 
that he doubts his word. Still, hb order* are explicit. He 
regret* that he must arrest Monsieur. And he does, while 
the heavens are rent with the protestations of that news¬ 
paper man from whose entreutUs* General Galltfni has 
thus delivered himself. The sentry back in the road doc* 
not even remember taking it. 

The next scene in the drama take* place in the American 
Amhamador’s bedroom. Some time during the deader 
hours of the night he learns that a suspicious person, claim¬ 
ing to be an American citizen, has been arrested and b held 
as a German spy. 

"What a fall b this, my countrymen, from the former 
majesty of a war correspondent," groans tho spy, lying 
somewhere in tbe straw of a cow stall, awaiting transpor¬ 
tation to tho prison in Paris which is set aside for dangerous 
military offenders. 

For two weeks after coming to Paris I Ibtened attentively 
to similar stories from newspaper men. Besides, 1 was 
Informed that even I, an innocent American woman, wu* 
under police surveillance, that all foreigners were, that the 
very hairs of my bend were numbered, that I never left 
my hotel without the knowledge of the police, and so forth, 
and so on. Now, 1 believe in the omnbcience of Providence. 
From my earliest infancy I have been conscious, not always 
comfortably, of the eye of Almighty God. Still, I have 
never felt in danger of being seized by my earthly body 
and cast into prison for even my worst deeds. By the exer¬ 
cise of a rosily strong faith I have ever been able to believe 
that judgment would be deferred in these matters until 1 
could do better. But when mere man begins to play the 
r6le of omnbcience over my poor fute it gives me a sinking 
feeling, I may nay a se nsation of guilt, which b not justified 
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by the lift* I lend here, far I have never 
lived so innocently or so well. I have 
been so stood that I fee] the strain nerv¬ 
ously. a strain which is accentuated by 
the fact that there ia a window on the 
opposite side of the court in this hotel 
where the light bunia all night. Never 
before has it mattered to me if a fellow 
guest wm extravagant with the munici¬ 
pal electricity. Reside, 1 have never seen 
the slightest evidence of a human being 
in this brilliantly lighted room where the 
mrtain* are always lifted. The only good 
of the illumination b that it shim* di¬ 
rectly into my room from dark till dawn. 

I have thought of changing my residence, 
of seeking quarters where there would be 
no prying windows opposite, but to do 
that would entail on interview with the 
police authorities to which I do not feel 
equal i n veracity. 11 seems best to remain 
where I am and increase my innocencyaa 
rapidly us possible. 1 must say that this 
Argus-eyed window has had its influence upon the copy I 
have written, especially us 1 have no means of concealing 
the pages when 1 go out of my hotel. Still the time came 
w hen 1 felt obliged to get out of Paris and see what had 
happened in those towns through which the Germans 
poised when they came bo near to entering this dty. I 
n solved to uvoid the danger of getting a military puss. If 
Gallteni ever offer* me one I shall conceal it and take the 
first bout for New York. 

Upon investigation I learned that trains were leaving 
Paris every day which posted through the towns bom¬ 
barded by the Germans, and that people were coming and 
going in three trains, hterully thousands of them. 1 con¬ 
cluded that not nil of them could poxtihly have blue pnjier*. 

Yesterday I thrust my American pampert as far down 
in my clothing us it could be wedged. This was no military 
snare, It was a good stout piece of paper given me by the 
good stout nation to which 1 belong, and 1 wus resolved 
that no foreign official should take it from me without the 
use of force. I hud not another scrap of paper about me. 
no "lauwer-passer" from the Paris police, no cigarettes or 
Figaros. 

It was very early in the morning and the light in the 
opposite window wus still burning. I went to mine, lifted 
the thin lacc curtains and bowed with as much audacity us 
the occasion seemed to require. Then I left the hotel, took a 
taxi for the Gare du Nord and boarded the train for Senlis. 

The Refugees In Black 

r *I A COUNTRY where every thing else seems to be still 
moving with the haste of mobilixntion the trains do not 
run at all. They creep about us fast as a good horse can trot. 
So we moved out through the rain-drnnehed country, with 
lowering clouds overhead, with the nentrUw standing like 
forked flames in the lush grass of the meadows or in their 
boxes by the roads. No other men anywhere in sight. 
Here and there women in the Adda bent low over the vege¬ 
table* they were gathering for the market, dim gray figures 
in the gray gloom. No talking, no sound of laughter. They 
did not even raise their cowled heads to look at the train 
as wc passed near enough to envelop them in the trailing 
veil of steam from the engine. They had no curiosity. It 
was as If their thoughts drifted downward into the earth 
where eo many mon already lay buried. 

Once the conductor went to the poet office, found a letter 
for himself there, stood upon the platform and read it while 
we waited. Then he climbed aboard and we went on again. 
There was nothing at stake which required haste, do com¬ 
merce, no quick connections to make, only a long string of 


couches filled with people, mostly women, a spent force of 
traffic still moving in and out of Paris, from habit rather 
than ncccwuty. At the end of two and a half hours we had 
come thirty miles. Rut it wmB far enough to bring us into 
such a scene of desolation as only earthquakes or war or 
time make. 

I should not have known that we were in Senlis If I hod 
not heard the name railed, and had not seen women coming 
daw n out of the coaches and looking about them with tears 
streaming down their faces. There were some of the 
refugees of Senlis who had lied when the Germans come. 
They were jia*t returning home. They all wore black 
rlothre, and many of them curried homely little things in 
their hands which they had snatched at the last moment 
two months ago. On* old woman had a pot with a lily 
growing in it. Another had a basket with a set of yellow 
(TBCkod china cups and suureni rattling us she walked. 
And one held firmly under her arms a hen and a rooster. 
The roaster was shouting loudly: “Look! Look! Look- 
out-here!" 

The noise of this cowardly fowl was the only sound us 
that silent crowd of fifty women filed through the ruins of 
the railway station. The walls of it alone remained. The 
roof and all the partitions lay a mass of molten metal, 
stones and powdered mortar within. On the other side of 
the station there were thro* cabs waiting; but these people 
were too poor to ride. The cabs went away etnpty, drawn 
by horses that looked os if they were merely some of the 
bonce of the general deeolation. 

I walked in that mournful company through the grove 
of beech trees just beyond the station. The yellow leaves* 
were falling, floating, slanting, turning over and over us 
they drifted down like golden memories of peaceful sum¬ 
mer days. And with what terrible dayti the summer had 
ended! Still the leaves did not know it, nor the trees, nor 
the verdant earth. What was it to tbeae stately beeches 
that men hnd fought and died bcncuth their green shade only 
a little while ago? What w a* it to the gross that it had been 
dyed red with their blood, ar.d to the vines that looked over 
the old gray walb of gardens? The earth still lived, and 
they lived in her. Nature at least is normal. She b the 
standard which we cannot change with our conflicts. She 
does not mourn our defeats nor praise our victories. 
She b beyond and above the fitful fovers of fksh and blood. 
And so she lasts to cover groves with greenness and to raise 
the dead in blossom*. 

We come out of the grove into what had been the prin¬ 
cipal street of the town. It was a street no longer, only a 
long, narrow pile of ruins between the fallen walb of houses 
ns for os sight could reach. The women looked about them. 


They were confused. They did not know 
even where they had lived. You cannot 
recognize your home by blackened walb 
in tho midst of a hundred other walb like 
them any more than you can recognize 
a man by his skeleton. The incendiarism 
of war accomplishes strange omissions. 
Aa we mode our way over the stones and 
rubbish a woman near me caught «ght of 
a torn lace curtain flapping in and out of 
a window socket in one of the walls still 
standing. She gave u cry. She hud rec¬ 
ognized her home by that scorched rug 
of tattered lacc. Nothing else remained 
of it now but that and the dead vine still 
clinging to the casement. The roof WSS 
gone, all the inner partitions, all the dear 
things she had cherished. I left her Blar¬ 
ing at the ghastly curtain as if she hud 
seen u ghost. 

Farther down one of the largest boteb 
in Senlis lifted skeleton walls out of a mass 
of ruins. An old cat was nursing a very 
lean kitten upon the w ide doorsill. She was the concur jk 
w ho remained faithful to her duty. In the cafe where 1 had 
hmch thellUleapple-faced waitrewswaa very communicative: 

“When the Germans came we ran down into the cellur. 
They soaked the house in oil and then set fire to it- And 
wc were in the cellar." 

“How many of you?" I asked. 

TA# Miracle at Sentls 

"QO MANY," she exclaimed, counting on her fingers. 

O “Twenty-eight of them children. We were very still. 
We could not get out. Suddenly wo saw a Prussian's head 
thrust through the airhole. He w a* listening, but we made 
not a sound. No. the children did not cry. They were so 
frightened that they went to sleep." 

" With the house burning over your heads? “ I exclaimed 

“But no; the Bleared Virgin would not lot it bunt. That 
oil, it was changed to water." 

“How long did you stay there?" 

“From two o'clock in the afternoon until five the next 
morning. It was very hot, and we had no water, no food, 
hut the children did not cry. The next day the Germans 
came back and act fire to the house again; but we had 
escaped, so it burned," ahe added simply. 

This girl's futhcr was a farmer. They lust everything they 
hud. Yet she w an not sad. She was sustained by a miracle. 
The Blessed Virgin had remembered them, the least of 
these, in the terrible conflagration. So they were safe. No 
evil could befall them. 

"When the Germans came I was hark there." said the 
little woman who kept u rvewapaper shop, waving her hand 
toward the open door of her room behind. " It was very 
hot—one o'clock—and 1 was sitting by the window*. Sud¬ 
denly something roared like thunder in the chimney. Then 
Lhb crashed upon tbe hearth and filled the room with fire." 

She held an incendiary bomb In her hand, with leaden 
entrails like a coiled snake ripped open by the explosion. 
Two bullets lay beside it in her palm. 

“These came through the walls at me," she said, point¬ 
ing to the holes above the window. She accepted them us 
personal, and nothing would induce her to part with them. 

“Over there two old men lived alone In their house. 
They were burned to death. They are buried yet beneath 
the ruins." She pointed to the sepulcher which had been 
a home. It was now a pile of stones and ashes. 

“How many Germans came?" I asked. 

“Twenty-five thousand." she answered. 

Behind the high wxioden doors in an old gray wall there 
is the very undent convent of St. Joseph's. 



M»uj#i Burned by the Germans 


i*# Germsuss Left JenU• 
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M When tho German* cam* we were in here," said a little 
Irish nun. “We never go out; we did not know what wa* 
happening. But we could sec the sky black with smoke. 
We knew the town was burning. We waited." 

She paused, gathering her thoughtt out of the black 
confusion of terrible memories. . 

“We did not go to bed, we waited. About one o'clock 
the women and children came running to the gate there. 
They were so frightened. We kept them here. The Ger¬ 
man* set up a row of little French flag* out there under the 
tree* beride the road and danced upon them. They were 
drunk. The next morning they came—in here/' 

"Were you frightened?'' 

“We do not fear death; but," flbe began to tremble, 
“we were afraid of them. They held their bayonet* to our 
throat*”—she touched the white bodice above her black 
gowh—'* they demanded food. We gave them all we had/' 
M But they spared you and the convent/’ 

14 Yee. We prayed to them on our knee*, so they spared 
us. But we gave them nil we had/' 

,4 How many troops were in Senlis?” 

“Eighty thou sand." 

Far out on th* edge of the town there is a general hospital 
kept by the Stotere of Charity. 

'‘When the German* came all the bed* in there were 
filled with wounded French soldiers/* said the Bister who 
met me. She waa very’ old and very firm, one of those 
women whom age ***ms to collect into a kind of majeotic 
strength. No gentlenet*. no softness, merely the withered 
form and face of an invincible spirit. She wa* standing in 
the door of a great room in which there were many beds 
and a few wounded soldiers. 

“That night the people sent their children here. They 
oat on the floor with their little bundles and wailed. Then 
the German* esme. They shelled the place. Tho bomb* 
fell everywhere. All those wounded meti, bo me with their 
legs and arm* just amputated, some with horrible wound*, 
rolled out and hid under thnir tod* to escape the bullet* 
and shells. In this one/* she said, pointing to a cot near 
the middle of the ward, “there was a Moroccan. He wa* 
too near death to fear. A shot went through the mat trees 
beneath him. but he wus not touched. Then the German* 
rushed in here. They were about to bayonet the wounded 
and set fire to the hospital; but 1 came out to meet them. 
The children were behind me. They sat down on the floor 
again and began to wail. I r«*%oried with those German*.'* 
“Weren't you afraid of them?** 

“No, that wa* it—I wa* not afraid. They saw that. I 
pointed to the children. ’How can you burn this place 
sanctified by these littl* onre? And they have no whore 
logo; they shall not go. If you bum this place you shall 
burn the last one of them/ 1 said. The children screamed 
louder than ever then. The Germans looked at them and 
went out. So the hospital was saved/* 

The Priest Who Stood Hit Ground 

I MKT the almoner us I was coming out—a short fat priest 
with a red face. One understood that In times of peace 
he was a Jolly father. There was still a beam in hi* eye 
which had not been sanctified, the witty wrinkle of a 
thoughtful smile round the corner* of his mouth. But 
when the sky was red on the night of the second of Sep¬ 
tember with the burning of half a mile of houses, w hen the 
shells were falling like apple* round him. he had been equal 
to the emergency. He had risen then to the full stature of 
what It Is to be a priest, and he performed hi* office without 
fear and with a courage that could not be surpassed. 

41 The French were out there behind that wall. 1 knew* 
that the Germans were coming, because I could hear our 
men dehating among themselves whether they should stay 
or retreat into that forest/' he said, pointing to a thick wood 
a quarter of a mile distant. “Then the Germans came/' 
“You saw them coming?" I inter¬ 
rupted, with the pen viper's instinct to 
get the scene properly laid. 

“No, 1 did not them. A man had 
been shot down there in the street when 
they met the French. I was attending 
him." 

“ But in the street you were in the 
thick of the fight. They must have been 
all about you!'* I exclaimed. 

He was silent. 

“And you did not sec them?" 

“Not then—the man was dying. I 
wo* alone there with him—and God/’ he 
added under hi* breath. 

So at lust 1 understood. While the 
French and German* filled the street in 
the last hand-to-hand struggle this priest 
wa* kneeling in their midst beside the 
dying man. performing the last office* 
for a soul that had finished the struggle 
and must be wntupon another journey 
with the right blessing. 

I followed him into another ward. Only 
two or three of the wounded French 


soldier* remained, and one German—a mere lad who lay 
convaleecing from a fractured leg. The gable faced thestraet 
where battle had been fought. Above the fireplace a cru¬ 
cifix hung, with a little figure of tho Virgin below. Tbo wall 
wa* perforated with bullet hole*, except round these two 
■acred emblem*, whore it remained smooth and unbroken. 

“Wonderful/' I exclaimed. 

•“Yes. wonderful/’ he admitted. Then he added in a 
whisper: “Miraculousl” When the French general came 
back eight days later and saw the miracle he fell upon hi* 
knee* and prayed. 

“We had in this town a population of seven thousand 
eight hundred when tho Gorman* came,” he went on; 
“but when they left there remained only five hundred 
people in the town. Now they are beginning to come 
back; but so many of them have no home*. Ninety-c*even 
bouses were burned." 

“But why i* it, father, that they have burned only one 
street from end to end and left the remainder of the town 
without damage?” I asked, for I had noticed this fact, that 
down the center of the place stands this double row of 
ruined houses, while on each aide there is no destruction, 
except where a shell ***ms to have fallen by accident. 

“Ah, the rest was saved by one man. They would have 
destroyed all but for him. A*k the Archpriest of Senlis 
about that, if he will tell you/* he added. 

A* I wa* coming back into the town I mot a little lad. 
very dirty, his face very' brown where it was brown, ar.d 
very red w here it was red. He looked up at me smiling 
impishly. 

14 Where were you when the Germans came? “ 1 bantered. 

“I do not know, madam.'* 

“But you live here?" 

“Yes. madam; but that day I do not remember where 
I wa*/’ he answered with a widening red smile. 

“Didn't you see them come?" 

“I saw them go!" he replied significantly. 

“Where were you then?*' 

“ Round the next corner—behind them. For eight days 
I wa* always round the next comer behind them." 

“You were not afraid to be in the street?*' 

“But no. madam, I can run faster than a bullet. 
Boride*, I saw only their hacks/' 

“How many Germans entered Senlia?'* 

“A hundred and fifty thousand, I saw that - a hundred 
and fifty thousand Germans running away. They went 
very fast all at once.'* 

I forebore to n*k him how fast the French soldier* got 
out when the Germans entered; but from all account* 
they made good time. And I doubt if anyone knows how 
many of the enemy's troops entered the town. Facts in 
the wax zone are more elastic than fiction ever dare* to be. 
I heard from one that the mayor and twelve citizens were 
shot, from another that the mayor and twenty citizen* 
were shot. 

As I was walking back through the desolate streets in 
the Late afternoon I overtook a very old woman wrapped 
in a black shawl. Her face stuck out of it, thin, white, 
withered and very* sharp. 

No, she had not been afraid when the Germans came. 
She was too old to fear. v 

“But have you beard what thoy did?'* she added. 
“They killed the mayor and forty-three citizens. We 
found them out there beyond the town afterward, half 
buried where they had fallen/' 

41 No." she replied to my next question, “they left the 
women alone, only frightening them with their bayonets 
when they cam* to demand food. But you have heard 
what they did to the children?'' 

“No. what?*' 

“ They destroyed every child's toy in Senlis. They broke 
the heads off the girls’ doll*. But they were not men, 
madam, they were fiends." 


1 suspected the toy* had beer, manufactured in Ger¬ 
many, and that the German soldier*, recognizing them as 
products of their nation, bad destroyed them with a kind 
of commercial spit* which wua not actually directed 
toward the children. But it is not wise in Senlis to offer 
any palliating excuse for Germans. 

Heavy wagons rolled slowly by u* over the cobblestones, 
all driven by women. Women were cleaning the streets, 
dosing the shutter* of shops. And 1 could see for out 
between the walls of old gardenb other women coming in 
from the fields. 

A bell began to ring somewhere The old crone walking 
by my side hastened her pace. More women joined itt 
from every houw and shop. They flowed in from other 
streets, nil wearing black, all moving in the name direction, 
forlorn figure* in the gray twilight with the rain fulling 
upon them like tears. 

We turned into an open square presently, and I saw for 
the first time the Cathedral of Senlh, with itt spire rising 
like points of fine lace into the heavens, as exquisitely 
carved as that, very delicate and very Arm. 

I followed the silent crowd through the doors where 
hundreds of women were already kneeling in prayer, their 
faces lifted to the golden crucifix above the altar or to 
tome nearer image of the Virgin. Not a sound, not a sigh. 
A few smoking oil lamps only increased the shadows in the 
nave above. The daylight changed to darkness outside. 
Wc seemed to look through tho windows into a vision of 
suintt and martyrs which the moment before were only 
figures in the stained gloss. They appeared to draw nearer, 
to be looking down pityingly upon theee kneeling women, 
with their sorrow-chastened facta lifted beseechingly. 

Father Dour la ns 0 Wartime Prayer 

H OURS seemed to pass in that poignant silence. Then 
there was a little sound, tha softened tread of feet upon 
th* stone floor, and 1 saw an old priest moving swiftly 
across the lighted space before the ultar, and another 
standing them with his back to th* people. 

When a good man enters any place, however holy, be is 
a presence marc mnjestic than the place. I fait this a* the 
old priest climbed into his pulpit on the opposite aide of 
the nave. His thick white hair, his really sublime features, 
took on a mystical significance. I thought of a description 
I had read somewhere, “a face like a pair of hands clasped 
In prayer/' but not feeble hands. 

Th* evening mass began, a chant with responses that 
rose in sad cadence from the kneeling women endless 
repetitions, monotonous, until they became jwignant, until 
one felt that the very walls must widen and part, shivered 
by the intensity of that everlasting appeal. At the moment 
when I felt that I could bear the strain no longer there was 
the crash of cymbals. The spell was broken after all I 
was not a Catholic. But th* service was not yet finished. 
The old pri<«t, kneeling above, began another prayer. I 
misted tbe ancient rhythm. I was aware of a freshness, us 
if th*** words came up new and terrible from tbe present 
heart of the people. It was a prayer for France. 

“Gotf. Jr**** Christ and Kin?, 77iom HAo iotysf France, 
Thou Whose name shone resplendent fomurfy with that of 
The dihne Mother, uv implore Thu mercy upon iAr baatvr 
of Joan of Arc/' 

“Sacred Heart of Jesuo, host vity upon ms. Glorious Arch- 
angel of Sdinl Michael, prated France as in the time of Joan 
of Arc, 9 ' came tho response. 

14 Hare pity, OGo*tt It is /urourcoiiTUry fAtai tre pray at the 
foot of this altar. Arms bound, face mutilahd, she cads her 
eyes toward hears n. God of mrrcyt God of protection! Sarv, 
oare France, in the name of the Sacred Heart, "came th* refrain. 

Many time* during th* day I had heard of the priest 
who had saved Senlks from total destruction when the 
Germans came. Before this prayer was ended 1 understood 
that this old man with tbe praying coun¬ 
tenance of a martyr was the priest. 1 
waited outside the cathedral until all the 
women were gone. Then I went aaon 
to a low, long house on tbe opposite side 
of tbe square, knocked at the door und 
asked for Father Dourlans. 

A 111 tie, old, spherical-shaped woman 
ushered me into one of those parlors we 
remember in our grandfathers’ home*. 
Sofas and chairs of hideous shapes up¬ 
holstered in red and brown plush; a 
marble-top table; immaculate floor with 
a rug in the center; old prints hanging 
on the walls, and a photograph of Father 
Dourlans taken when he was a young 
priest, very slender, a magnificently 
poised head, with tbe brilliant feature* 
of a joyous young man who believed in 
life here as well as hereafter. 

Presently the door opened and tbe 
Archpriest of Senli* entered, no longer 
young or slender, very big, with features 
os maternal as a good mother’s and as 

(Concluded an Page 29) 
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F KOM the wild* of Scotland to JPlhiS, 

Monte Carlo, as fast aa motor cars " " U “ U; 

and train dr luxe could bring Kim, 

came the Right Honorable Meredith illujt**ted 

Simpoon, u very distinguished member 
oI Hia Majesty's government. Hunter- 
leys, advised of his coming by teiegram 
from Marseilles, met him at the station, 
and together tin* two men made their 
way at once to Hunterleys' room at tho 
Hfitel de Paris. Behind locked doors 
they Rpokc for the Brat time of important 
matters. 

"It’a a great find, this of youra, Hun- 
tsrleys / 1 the minister acknowledged. 

" and it la corroborated, too, by what we 
know is happening round us. We have 

had all the warning in the world just # ■ 

lately. The Russian ambassador is in yJM 

St. Petersburg on of absence—in 
fact, for the last six months he has been 
taking his duties remarkably lightly. 

Tall me how you first heard of the 
affair?" 1 /Jr * 1 

M I got wind of it in Sofia,” Hunter- * 1MB 

leyB explained. “I traveled from there \ 
rather quietly, loitered about the Italian v 
Riviera and came on here as a touriBt. \ r' 

The only help I could get bold of here \ J !■ 

was from Sidney Roche, who, as you \ 7 J mJ ^Mn: I 

know, is one of our secret-service men. 1 \ r. Jnr If 

Roche, I am sorry to say, was shot last \ / Jv I 

night. He may live, but he won't be • mf '|l 

well enough to take any further hand ( ^ ^ 

in the game here, and I have no one to Mm, w* 

take his place.” 

"Roche shot!" Mr. Simpeon exclaimed in a shocked "I have copies of I 
tone. “Who shot him? How did it happen?” has transpired k> fa 

"They found him lying on the roof of the Villa Mimosa, Hunterleys assented 
just over the room where the meeting was taking place,” and 1 will plate all tl 
Hunterleys replied. "They chased him round tho grounds look them through tli 
and we managed Ui get him off in a motor car, but not The minister rose 

before he'd been hit twice. He was just able to tell me "I shall go round 

a little. The first meeting was quite informal and very he announced, "and 
guarded. Douaille waa moat cautious— he was there only to aero* at Giro’s, eh 
listen. The second meeting was last night. Grexwaainthe Carlo this year, but 
chair, representing Russia." make the best of it. 

"You mean the Grand Duke Augustus?" Mr. Simpeon change had done yoi 
interrupted. "The last few d 

Hunterleys nodded. dryly 1 "have not be* 

"Grcx is the name he is living under here. He explained "Are you here ale 

Russia's position. Poor Roche was ahle to falter only a "I came alone. I 

few words, but what he said was enough to give us the key- came through with 
note to the whole thing. The long and short of it all is that posed to stay at Cannes but altered their plans. Of course any living person, living now and alive then, believe In the 
Ruasju turned her face westward so long a* Constantinople Draconmeyer meant to come here all the time." lasting nature of such an unnatural alliance? Wherever 

was possible. Now that war bus come about and ended as it The minister frow ned. you look, in every quarter of the globe, your intereeta 

baa done Husain's chance has gone. There is no longer any " Draconmeyer's one man I should be glad to see out of are opposed. You robbed Fhincc of Egypt. She can't 

quid pro quo in alliance with France. There is no friend- London." he declared. "Under the pretext of fostering have wholly forgotten. You dominate the Mediterranean 
ship, of course, between Ruwia and Germany, but at any good-will and that sort of thing between the mercantile through Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus. What docs ahe 
ratn Russia has nothing to fear from Germany ur.d ahe claaaes of our two countries, 1 think that that fellow haa think of that, I wonder? Isn’t it a humiliation for her 

knows it. Grex is quite frank. The Germans must look done about as much mischief ns it is possible for any single when she does stop to think of It? You've a thousand 

eastward, he said, und when be says eastward he means man to have accomplished. We'll meet in an hour, Hun- years of quarrela, of fighting and rapine behind you. You 
Manchuria, China, Persia, even India. At the same time terleys. My man is putting out some things for me and I can't call yourselves allies* because the thing ian't natural. 
Russia has a conscience, even though It he a diplomatic muat have a bath." It never could be. It was only your mutual, hysterical fear 

conscience. Hence this conference. She doesn't want of Germany that drove you into each other's arm*. We 

France crushed. Germany lias a proposition. It hats been Hunterleys walked up to the hospital and to his surprise fought France once to prove ourselves und for money, 

enunciated up to a certain point. She confers Alsace and met Sclingmon coming away. The latter saluted him with Just now we don't want cither money or territory from 
Lorraine und possibly Egy pt upon Prance, for her neutral- a wave of the hat and a genial smile. France. Perhaps we don't even want, my dear Enghsh- 

ity while Germany destroys the British fleet. Or foiling "Calling to see our poor invalid?” be inquired blandly, man, what you think wo want; hut all the same, «lon't 

her neutrality, she wants her to place a weak army on the Hunterleys, although he knew his man, was a little blame us for try ing to dimolve an unnatural alliance. Was 

frontier, which con fall back without much losa before a taken aback. that Simpson who came by the luxe this morning?” 

German advance. Germany's objective then will be Calais "What share in him do you claim?” he asked. "It was,” Hunterleys admitted. 

and not Paris, and from there she . will command the Sdingman sighed. "The Right Honorable John William Meredith Simp- 

Straits and ded with the British fleet at her leisure. Mean- "Alas!” he confessed, "I fear that my daim would aon!" Selingman recited, waving his cigar. "Well, well, 

while, she will conclude peace with Franceon highly ad van- sound a little eold-bkioded. I think that 1 was the only w* certainly have made a stir with our little meetings here, 
tageous terras. Don’t you see what it means, Simpeon? man who held his gun straight. Yet, after all, Roche would An inspired English cabinet minister, travd-atained and 
The elementary part of the thing is ua simple us A B C. be the last to bear me any grudge. He was playing the dusty, arrive* with bla volet and a black dispatch box to 
Germany has nothing to gain from Russia; she has nothing gamn, taking hia risks. Uncommonly bad marksman, Grex's foil our schemes. Send him along, my friend. We ar* not 
to gain from France. England is the only country that can private police were, or he’d be in the morgue instead of at all afraid of Mr. Simpeon. Perhaps we may even usk 
give her what she wants. That is about as fax as they have in the hospital.” him to join us this evening.” 

got up to now, but there Is something further behind it all. "I gather that our friend is still alive?" Hunterleys "I fancy/' Hunterleys remarked grimly, "that the 

That something Selingman ts to tell them to-night." remarked. Englishman who joins you this evening will find a homo up 

"The most iinpurtunt point about the whole matter, "Going on as well as could be expected,” iM*lkngman on the hill here." 

so far us we are concerned,” Mr, Simpson declared, "is replied. "Or down in the morgue there," Sdingman granted, 

IJouaille's attitude. You have received no indication of "Conscious?" pointing down to Monaco. "Tuke care, Hunterleys- take 

that, I suppose?” Selingman smiled. care, man. One of us hutc* you. It isn’t 1. You are fight* 

" None w hatever," Hunterleys answered. " 1 thought of " You see through my little visit of sympathy at once!” ing a brave fight and a losing fight, hut you are good metal, 

paying ray rospccts, but after all, you know, I have no he exclaimed. "Unable to converge, I am assured, and Try to remember, when you find that you arc beaten, that 
official standing and personally we ore almost strangers." unable to share with his friends any little Information he life has many consolations for the philosopher." 

The minister nodded. may have picked up last night. By the by, whom shall He pussed on and Hunterleys entered the hospital. 

"It’a a difficult position," he confessed. "Have you you send to report our little conference to-iught? You While he was waiting in the little reception room Felicia 

copies of your reports to London?" wouldn’t care to come yourself, would you?” came in. Her face showed signs of her night’s anxiety. 


"I should like to exceedingly," Hun- 
urlrys assured him, "if you'd give me 
a safe-conduct." 

Sdingman withdrew his cigar from hit 
mouth and laid Ids hand upon theother'a 
shoulder. 

" My dear friend," he said earnestly, 
"your safe-conduct, if ever I signed it, 
would he to the other world. Frankly, 
we find you rather a nuisance. We should 
he better pleased if your party were in 
office, and you with your knees tucked 
under a desk at Downing Street attend¬ 
ing to your official busin«sa in your offi¬ 
cial place. Who gave you this roving 
commission, eh? Who aent you to talk 
common sense to the Balkan state*, and 
how the mischief did you get wind of 
our little meeting here?" 

"Ah!" Hunterleys replied, "I expect 
you really know ail these things.” 

Sdingman, with his feet planted firmly 
upon the pavement, took a frmh cigar 
from his waistcoat pocket, bit off the end 
and lighted It. 

"My friend Hunterleys," he con¬ 
tinued, " I win enjoying this brief inter¬ 
change of confidences. Circumstances 


"M+*4l*** t* Pritriiimlrm BmUm*+m 
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" Sidney is still uncon¬ 
scious." ahe announced, 
her voice shaking :i lit tic, 
“Thedoctorsuccm hope¬ 
ful: but, oh, Sir Henry, 
it is terrible to *»e him 
lying there Just us 
though ho were dead!" 

"Sidney will pull 
through all right," Hun- 
terleya declared encour¬ 
agingly* "He has n 
wonderful constitution, 
and he ‘is the luckiest 
fellow born. He always 
geta out of trouble some¬ 
how or other." 

She came slowly up 
to him. 

"Sir Henry," ahe said 
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him with his napkin tucked under his chin. broad-visagod, "This b very important,*' he Raid. "It concerns the "He cun believe what he likes/' Hunterleys replied, "so 
|*>dgy; a slave, you might think, to the joys of the table and affair in which we are inlermted. Linger over your coffee long as he keeps his mouth shut." 

the grower things of life. You should w» his eyu some- and 1 will return/' The brandy was brought, and three glasses. FYimhofer 

lirore when the right note is struck, watch his mouth when Mr. Simpson nodded and Hunterleys left the restaurant promptly took the hint, and filling one to the brim held it 
ho sits and thinks. Ho iwps words for an ambush and a with Felicia. His wife, at whom he glanced for a moment, out to the landlord. 

barricade. He talks often like a gay fool, a llood of empty kept her head averted. She wag whispering in the car "You will drink our health, Ff*re Hanaut—my health 
verbiage streams from his lips, and behind all the time his of the gallant Monsieur Douaill*. Selingman, catching and the health of monsieur here, and the health of the fair 
brain works." Draconmeyer's eye, winked at him solemnly. Annette. Incidentally you will drink also to the succere of 

" You »ocm to have studied these people, Hunterleys, 0 " You have ail the luck, my silent friend," he murmured, the little scheme which monsieur and I are planning." 

Si in peon remarked appreciatively. "In such brandy/' the proprietor declared hoarsely, "I 

Hunterleys smiled as ho continued his luncheon. xxxttt would drink to the devil himself I" 

" Forgive me if I was a little prolix," he said; "but after rpHE Bar de Montmartre waa many steps under the level He threw back hii head and the contents of his glass 
all. what would you have? I am out of offic*. but I remain 1 of the street, dark, smelly and dilapidated. Its only vanished. He set it down with a little smack of the lips, 
n servant of my country. My interest is Just as keen as occupants were a handful of drivers from the carriage stand Once more be looked at the bottle. Frenhofor filled up 
though I were in a rmponsihle position." opposite, who stared at Hunterleys in amazement as he the glass, but motioned to the door with his bead. 

"You axe well out of it," Simpson sighed. " If half what entered, and then rushed forward almost In a body to offer " You will excuse us. dear friend," he begged, laying his 
you suspect is true it's the worst fix we've been in for their services. The man behind the bar, however, who had hand persuasively upon the other's shoulder. " Monsieur 
some time." evidently been forewarned, intervened with a few sharp and 1 have little enough of time." 

"I um afraid there isn't any doubt about it/* Hunterleys words, and lifting the flap of the counter ushered Hunter- The landlord withdrew. Frenhofor walked round the 
declared. "Of course we've been at a fearful disadvantage, ley* into a little room beyond. Frenhofer was engaged little apartment. Their privacy was certainly usmircd. 
Roche waa the only man " Monsieur," he an- 

out horn upon whom I nounced, turning to 

could rely. Now they've Hunterleys, "there has 

accounted for him we've J B^^^ , been a great discussion 

scarcely a chance of get- ^ f v—-jv os to the next meeting 

ting at the truth." ■— i _ —_-T ^ place between our 

Mr. Simpson was ' friends the next, which 

gloomily blent for some I f J f w 1V v . will be also the last. They 

momenta. He was think- "*▼ \ are safe enough in reality 

ing of the time when he \\ ^ ^TV £y ' Rt ^ villa, hut Monsieur 

had struck his pencil f > / JTi /3f^ i ▲ DouaiUe b nervous. The 

through a recent secret- jjt* r { I Jr ; T j T affair of lost night terri- 

service estimate. t ' 0 m # y k ' ^^k \ \ \ X i F 4 fted him. The reason for 

"Anyhow," Hunter- W vi ^ Jf ^k #JB* \ three things I, of course, 

will be I ' / ‘ y i ' • \y^ •, know nothing of. but it 

all over in twenty-four J \ • V seems that Monsieur 

hours. Something will be ' :inf vU * ^ Douaills b very anxious 

decided upon *hat. 1 J Mpyg y* v i mired to keep hu xku>- 

am afraid there very i mm i v \ j with my august 

’W ^ I 7v Ik / master and Herr Sol ing- 

tingtoknow. Thwrr.cn 'Bk / us secret as possible, 

will depart — Grex to I V. ill L He declined most 

Petersburg, Sclingman to .'iJKBl P |ij - » / positively to set foot 

Berlin. Douailie to Pan*. * 1 I H| % J w ithin the Villa 

tBl BV, jf / plans 

to the mut tarings #• IN^B I’Bj. V been 

I v • j 

j 99 ^B BB I / Forsomewwka a German 

son interpooed. his e>es •! pBI Am down In Monaco, s ship- 

fixod upon an approach- ^^B \ [P^^Bl <i / 1 \ 4 / ping a^ont, has had 

ing figure," that there is ^>B ^B J il ■ B9l A I 1 yacht for hire in the har- 

a young lady talking to ^B| ^Hfll |B H flFM {BH^Bl 1 \ \ t * la>r. He has approached 

the mollrr d'h&rl who Is BfBB III Fjli % | ^B^| [l /v Mr. Grex several tim«. 

trying to attruct your BB ail V • • 111 fl I^Eb^^BB V f \ j. \ ( not knowing hb idem- 

attention." JB Bl |BJ IjB Im IB/ S V yJ \ f tity-ignorant,indeed,of 

Hunterleys turned Bfl llfllJH B ^ ' A • / the fact that the Grand 

round in his choir. It was ^B jBBfB BIBr /' V Duke himself pocoeesee 

Felicia who was making fl| 4 I 9 - ^ ■ ’ M 1 one of the finest yachts 

her way toward him. He a %l B' afloat. However, that b 

rose at once to hb feet. nothing. Mr. Grex 

There was a little mur- \Jr 1 '" ™ ** thought suddenly of the 

raur of interest among the ' yacht. He suggested it to 

lunchers as she threaded tlieothcm. They were eit¬ 
her way past the tables. *t~ thusiastic. The yacht b 

It was not often that an ^ to be hired for a week, or 

English singer in opera Mr. Aim, wum am s«m*«w ««mi i«*» jf«»r*ner«, tr«# «*• r.« longer if necessary, and 

had mot with so great a used only to-night Bo- 

success. Lady Hunterleya, recognizing Her as she passed, there In amiable badinage with a young lady who promptly hold the wonderful good fortune of the affair 1 It is I who 
paused in the middle of a sentence. Her face hardened, disappeared at Hunterleys' entrance. Frenhafer bowed have been selected by my master to proceed to Monaco to 
Hunterleys had risen from hb place and was watching respectfully. make arrangements with the German, Herr Schwann. Iam 

Felicia's approach anxiously. "I must apologize," he said, "for bringing monsieur to on my way there at the moment." 

"Is there news of Sidney?" he asked quickly as ho took such a place. It b near the end now and with Monsieur "A yacht?" HunterleyB repeated, 

her hand. Roche in the hospital I ventured to address myself to "There are wonderful things to be thought of," Fren- 

" Nothing fresh," she answered in a low voire. "I have monsieur direct. Here I have the right to enter. I make hofer awerud eagerly. "Consider, monsieur I The yacht 
brought you u vneaiage— from some one else." my suit to the daughter of the proprietor in order to have of this man Schwann has never been seen by my master. 

He held hb chair for her, but she shook her head. a safe rendezvous when nperawary. It b w'cll that monsieur Consider, too, that aboard her there must be a dozen 

"I mustn't stay." she continued. "Thb b what I has come quickly. I have tidings. I can disclose to mon- hiding place*. The crew has been brought together from 
wanted to toll you: As I was crowing the square just now sieur tho mooting place for to-night. If monsieur has anywhere. It can be bought to a man. There b only one 
I recognized the moil Frenhofer from the Villa Mimosa, fortune and the wit to make use of it the opportunity I point, monsieur, that should be arranged before I enter 
Directly he saw me hn came urrnas the road. He was look- shall give him b a great one. But pardon me! Before wo upon thb Last and for me most dangerous enterprise." 
ing for one of us. He dared not come to the villa, he talk business we must order something." "And that?" Hunterleys inquired, 

declares, for fear of being watched. He has something to Hd touched the bell. The proprietor himself thrust in "My own position," Frenhofer declared solemnly. "I 
tell you." hb bullet-shaped head, with black mustache and unshaven am not greedy or covetous. My ambitions have long been 

"Where can I find him?" Hunterleys asked. chin. He wore no collar, and the remainder of hb apparel fixed. T o serve on imperial Russian nobleman has bren no 

"He has gone to a little bar in the Hue de Chaussures, waa negligible. pleasure for me. St. Petersburg has Wn a prison. I have 

the Rar de Montmartre it is cubed. He b waiting there "A bottle of your b»t brandy," Frenhofer ordered, been moved to the right or to the left as a machine. It b 
for you now." "The best, mind!" as a machine only that I have livrd. Always I have longed 

"You must stay and have some lunch," Hunterleys The man’s acquiescence was as amiable os hb nature for Pork. So month by month 1 have saved. After to-night 
begged. "I will come back." would permit. I must leave my master's employ. Tbn risk will be too 

She shook her head. " Monsieur will excuse me," Frenhofer went on as the great if monsieur indeed accept* my proposition and 

"I have Just been acroae to the Opera House," she door wa* onre more clooed, "but three people have their carrire it out. I nred hut a matter of ten thousand franca 
explained, "to Inquire about some properties far to-night, little ways. To sell a whole bottle of brandy at five times to complete my savings." 

I have had all the lunch I want and I am on my way to the it* value b to Monsieur le Propri$taire more agreeable The man’s white face shone eagerly in the dim light 
hospital now. 1 came here on the chance of finding than to offer him rent for the hire of hb room. He is of the gloomy little apartment. His eyre glittered. He 
you. They told me at thn HAtel de Paris that you were outside ail the things in which we ore concerned. He waited almost brrethl—jy. 

lunching out" believes—pardon me, monsieur—that we are engaged in a "Frenhofer," Hunterleys said slowly, "so far as I huve 

Hunterleys turned in his place and w hispered to Simpson little smuggling transaction. Monsieur Roche and I have been concerned indirecUy in three negotiations with you my 
far a moment. used tins place frequently/' »« /•<.** J 4/ 
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The Year’s End 

E COMK to the end of the year with coat of Hying 
decidedly below the mid-August peak, money coxier, 
busineei better. On the material ride we have fairly 
digestad the war shock and adjusted ourselves to the big 
change it enured in trade current*. From being a thing 
of incalculable potential!tit* it has become a factor the 
effect of which, for the time being, wo can count on with 
considerable assurance We again have that tolerably sta¬ 
ble outlook which is wwential to business program. There 
is a better feeling and we are on better term* w ith ourselves. 

Prohably there will he no more experimental legislation 
for an indefinite period. The Novemt»er elections, by 
reestablishing a fairly even balance between the two big 
parties, tend tn put politics on its best behavior. 

On the largest view, confidence haa been deeply wounded 
because civilised mankind has fuJlen under a xtaggerirg 
indictment, the validity of which no one can question. It 
Is as though, amid u wonted discussion of trude and politics, 
reveral of the participants suddenly rose and blew out their 
brains. The survivors have the old problems of trade and 
politics to deal with in much the same way, but they 
cannot help being deoply disconcerted 

As a reuetion frum that, every citizen of the United 
States may foel mom vitally than ever before how fortunate 
among nations this nation is. His citizenship is an aaiet 
that i* now tangibly worth life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness to him. No merely theoretical or debatable 
advantages now mark the difference between citizenship 
in America and in Europe. The difference is measurable 
in concrete terms of life, limb, freedom to further his real 
interests, and security in his possessions. 

Pondering that in humble gratitude, Americans may 
well go into the new year with high courage. 

War’s Multiplication Table 

IK martial friends, pointing to thfe country's fearful 
unpreparednw* foe war, demand that the standing 
army be raised to three hundred thousand men, and the 
navy immediately increased by half a dozen xuperdrend- 
noughts, with appropriate accessories in the way of torpedo 
boat* and submarines. Hut If we had ut this momrnt a 
well-equipped army of three hundred thousand and half 
a dozen more dreadnoughts we should still hear exactly 
the same plea for an army of six hundred thousand and 
a dozen dreadnoughts. 

What is an army of three hundred thousand men against 
Germany's millions -or Rtwda'*? What good would a 
mere dozen dreadnoughts do us? And if we had six hun¬ 
dred thousand soldiers we should l*> told that w* ought to 
have twelve hundred thousand; in fact the argument for 
twelve hundred thousand is just ns valid a* the argument 
for three hundred thousand—either figure Is pitiful enough 
in comparison with Europe's hosts. Along that path there 
is no stopping short of the whole male imputation in arms 
and the biggest navy our mom*)' can buy. 

It Is true that a complete victory for Germany and 
Austria, by erecting in Europe an all-i»owerful. aggressive 
slate, might force this country to recast its w hole military 


program; but that seems a remote contingency. The more 
reac&onalde prospect is of a great disarmament in F.uroi*u 
In that prospect lie* the only hope of an ultimate gain 
to mankind and to the United States from this war. Our 
moral weight ought to be thrown in that ride of the aeale, 
instead of in the militarist side. 

A Billion a Month 

T IS now poieible to get an approximate idea of the 
primary cost of the war, counting of direct govern¬ 
mental expenditures on that account. England and Ger¬ 
many alone have already borrowed almost three billion 
dollars for the war. Statements by those governments 
and by the French Government indicate that the five big 
belligerents must be upending round twenty-five million 
dollars a day, or at the rate of about nine billions a year. 
There remain Belgium. Servia, Japan and Turkey. 

We may pretty safely suy that the direct expenditure 
w not le» than a billion a month. To put it in another way, 
up to this time a value equal to about one-third of the rail¬ 
road systems of the United States has been shot away. 

Persons of fanciful minds speculate a s to what would 
happen if all the armies should suddenly be struck with 
reason, no that the soldiers would simply throw down their 
guns and tramp home. As a firat result, the world would 
mova forward u whole century overnight—but it never 
does move that way. 

It Pays to be Good 

T HE various Independent and competing unit* into 
which the Standard Oil combine wua judicially divided, 
in order to convert it from a ruthkw* monopoly into a band 
of economic Sunday-school pupils, paid dividends in 1914 
amounting to more than sixty-five million dollars. Except 
one huge melon in 1013, this is substantially the same 
amount paid that year, which was the first year of com¬ 
plete regeneration. 

In iU old, monopolistic and unregenerate state Lite 
combine's dividends ran atiout forty million dollars 
a year. We can imagine the Standard Oil's remorse for 
having failed to comprehend the material benefits of 
virtue earlier in its career! 

Municipal Borrowings 

TN SPITE of tight money', a poor investment market and 
1 a considerable disturbance in Europe, state* and cities 
of the United States managed to borrow three-quarter* of 
a billion dollars in 1914, breaking the record. Over four 
hundred millions of the sum was secured by the issue of 
long-term bonds, being the largrat amount of municipal 
bonds Issued in any year. The remainder consisted of 
temporary borrowings. 

The bonds, of course, were almost all floated before 
August—that is, before the war; and since then, no doubt, 
there has been a great curtailment or postponement of 
projected municipal improvement* Otherwise we might 
have had a total for the year that would not need to blush 
if compared with the national debt- Nearly all expendi¬ 
tures were for useful purposes. How economically the 
money wax applied is another question. 

Comparative Troubles 

W E ARE full of affliction and complaints. Our salary' 
h too low, our rent too high. Somebody of leas merit 
gets a better job. Our investment has gone wrong. Out 
children are disobedient and extravagant- The street care 
are slow and crowded. The w heat crop has failed. Cholera 
gets the hogs. 

Every now and then, however, we get the real measure 
of these tribulations. This neighbor is not worrying much 
about rotary or rent, because the doctor* have told him he 
must soon die of earner. That neighbor finds no fault in 
his child, because it Iw* dead. The poor ventilation of our 
house seems quite tolerable in contract with that other 
house where snow heats through the rrarkx and there ix 
neither fuel nor food. 

Before such comparisons we are dumb and contented 
for a day or n week. So in our national life: how manifold 
and poignant are the cau«a of complaint—until wv look 
HcroM at those places in Europe where death, wounds and 
beggary are the common lot! 

Then - writ, we shall complain ns often and ax bitterly 
a* ever; but we shall whistle Hail Columbia! under our 
breath while doing it. 

Workingwomen 

M INNESOTA last year adopted a minimum wage law 
for wom<n, providing for the organisation of wage 
boards containing representatives selected respectively 
by r employers and employee*. Not only did Twin City 
employee* fail to select their repr es e n tatives, but the cotn- 
miarion could not induce enough of ttarm to serve on the 
boards to make up tbc quota contemplated by the law. 




Thus, of the ten nominal employee* on the mercantile 
board only two were workingworoen in the usual nensr. 
Two were welfare workers and the other six wore club¬ 
women. 

"The refusal of the girls to go on the hoard*/' roya 
Father Ryan, in The Survey, "seemed to be due partly to 
unwillingness to face the dilemma nf incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure af their employer* or betraying the interests of 
their fellow employee*, and partly to general timidity, 
diffidence and lack of interest and energy. One of the two 
working girl* on the mercantile Ixiurd voted against an 
adequate minimum wage, and the single employee on the 
manufacturing tiourd wax absent when the wage recom¬ 
mendations were voted." • 

Usually it Is only under severest economic pressure that 
American workingwomen will take organized and cloit*- 
conwious action; because it n only under severe economic 
prcfwurc that they consciously classify themselves as 
wage-earners. Otherwise they think much more of getting 
married than of their future status us workers. 

It may be added that the wage board* fixed minimum 
wages fur workingwomen, ranging from eight to nine dollar* 
a week; and a tnoJ court held the law unconstitutional. 

Ungraded Milk 

A REPORT or: the dairy situation by the Illinois Bankers' 
Association shows, from various expert investigation* 
in different parts of the country, that the wholesale price 
of milk about equal* tho cost of production. If n dairyman 
make* any profit it is became hi* herd is decidedly above 
the average. 

Probably a third of all the milch cowm In the country fail 
to pay for their feed and keep. Another third about meets 
expenses. The remaining and superior third shows a profit. 
It is true the producer gets l«s than half the retail price, 
and great waste in the present system of distributing milk 
In aties might be eliminated. 

There ix much difference in milk, however, which the 
consumer generally fails to recognize. You do not say to 
the butcher: "Give me two pounds of moat?" But you 
do say to the milkman: “Give me two quarts of milk I M 
And you pay him the same price, whether tbc article 
correspond* to fine porterhouse steak or to a dubious shank 
roust. In some localities a relatively small amount of 
certified milk of the heat quality is sold, fetching about 
twice the price of the ordinary article. 

On tbr whole, the producer sella his milk at cost and an 
Indifferent article brings the same price as the b«t. That 
is not a good condition, either for producer or consumer. 
Milk should 1*> graded, with a premium on the better grade. 

Unenforceable Tax Laws 

I N THE Chicago Daily New* we find a statement, by the 
chairman of the board that lima the lust word in ansc**' 
merit*, pointing out that if the state's revenue laws were 
enforced every’ one of the nine hundred thousand savings 
nrcounta in Chicago banks, averaging leas than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollar* each, would be taxed for an amount 
equal to about two-thirds of tbe interest earned thereon; 
that every washerwoman'* tub and wringer, every seam¬ 
stress' rewing machine, and every day-laborer's bed and 
cookstove would be taxed. To state the term* of tho law ix 
to say that it is unenforceable; and no intelligent member 
of the community haa tbe least expectation that it will bo 
enforced. 

The situation has endured many years. Tons of ink 
have been spilled in explaining it* absurdities; yet it 
stands a monument to political incompetence. The Con¬ 
stitution k- in tbe way. The legislature is in the way. For 
about half the state* in tbe Union, constitutions and legis¬ 
lature* axe the chief hindrance to Intelligent social progress. 

A LessOn to the Cotton Belt 

I N BIG cotton state* that single crop cornea to consider¬ 
ably more than half the value of all other agricultural 
product*. The disadvantage* of so great dependence on a 
single product are illustrated with the sharpest emphasis 
this year; but they have been illustrated before, when cot¬ 
ton has been too cbesp to yield any profit to the grower, or 
when the tall weevil ha* ravaged the plant over large dis¬ 
trict*. Well-informed Southerner* have even said that 
this cotton crisis would prove a blessing in disguise* if it 
brought greater diversity of crops in the big cotton states 
However, ignorant negro labor, on which agriculture 
largely depend* in some part* of tbe South, is an obstacle 
to diversifying the crops. That labor lias been taught to 
raise cotton. To teach it diversified farming would be no 
light t**k. There are other factors undoubtedly, but this 
factor nf ignorant, unresponsive negro Imtar ix one of the 
anchor* that bold* the South to cotton. 

Of course any community anywhere ks tied hand and 
foot to it* tabor. In agriculture or manufacturing it cun 
go nu farther than its labor goes. A Southern community 
that denies education to negroc*, while depending on negro 
labor, fasten* a ball and chain to Its own foot. 
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I T IS rather probable, I think, r ' comer of Surrey were serving; 

that I was one of the last Mw *%yiS^ and mighty pretty they all 

men of my trade to *ro the looked, too, in their crisp blue- 

lateLord Roberta and talk a it h V and-white uniforms, with their 

him for any appreciable length m + '-t I ^ arm badges and their cups, and 

of time. Jittt four wteks ago— their big apron* buttoned round 

thut in to mv, just four week* t h^ir riiin. athletic >oung bodies. 

l»ef'jr* the date of writing thin / VJ1 . ’ 1 judge there a err about three 

article company. »uh Lord ^ nurses to patient 

North cliffy John T " could not 

them amateur* 

Lord RolierU* '"rue in Surrey fcfr/y 'QaJ them hud taken u course in 

ir-amed :&r *^ u,w 

then not from our ‘ *t but .^jjj amply rvm|irtrnt to perform 

from other source* th:.t ever most the duties a regular 

the troop* ‘ f? 

~»n-i*-l • »ri huMpca.. hr .1 ! A \ La !\ V - 1 It.•!». t««fc»*ith 

r • * • ’ • ; • '••••'■•.• !• ••!'•• ' #'■ - U- •! IT ‘.I - ! .>-• 

mi- >:!.!.■. ..•,(! !:.% «ih.f..s . ‘ ' ' ‘ < ----- -' •• rr.u I of 

mart lung ri-br the l!.»g of iVir -. % “ ' - ’ - »«r t;n« here ar.d knew ivm-t 

also riiemtwr* of S\ si alongside t.> ask 

family t«» KftS^ '•’ Jjf gT > Jg 

sen doing all that * their been brought back from the 

to divcuudr him from th;s )' *’ Jflhfcv 7. '* •'-•B froi from pr«eumonta 

They • -* • i^. »«■ 

c»f u trip to the fruit 0:1 n man " w ’ w *+yfyQW ^S% -• /) hES ^e »»**»«*red her he east u quit k 

who had on >- pt« mU r jjSvBMfe'- '\^ r * . ^ ' t !«-•*• th*- long hall After 

celebrated hi* eighty - -»-• ori-1 f« ’j • Jfc . V '* ™ dW(lc ‘ S[.* VjJr »‘*>n tea u .,* ju*t l*-ing served 

SUB^aKi JSjE;* ^ “ • • -3 Lhj f tieside* tea home- 

"Every morning'’ m> our .. j;- made itrawberry jam and 

informant told us "Hi* Lord- ___ tuce sandwiches made of criap 

ahlp. alter ivwtlnje the papers, * Chmrmlmf Cmnt . m m „, ,., t- „ M aMI , lm l«*h bread, with plenty of but- 

declares hia intention of crossing tor; and certain elderly ladies 

the Channel forthwith. Then there ensue* n domestic __ ^ ^ had just arrived, bringing with them, among other 

campaign of argument to induce him to put the trip oil. K? rjy JJ TO) yy]J © U 0/S( i7v? contribution*, sheave* of flowers, and a dogcart loaded 

By noontime a compromise ha* been effected. He IIIv\ / /i L V b^i v=^ vs ith hothouse fruit and a dOMIt louv« of plumcake, 

doesn’t abandon bis ujnbUktii, but be consexits to post- which but were still hot from the oven and which radi- 

TH>ne hi* start. So hr runs up to l-ondon to confer with On tha way we stopped for an hour or bo at Lord North- ated a mouth-watering aroma us a footman bore them In 
Kitchener regarding the conduct of the war, or he spends clilTe's manor bouse—Sutton Place - which wai built by behind hi* mistrws. He looked at all these and sniffed; and 
the rest of the day answering in jx-mon the countlcw letters Henry the Eighth's man of affairs. Sir Richard Weston, a grin split hi* face and an Irish twinkle came into his eyw. 
that pour in on him os a mult of his personal appeal to the and which, exteriorly, looks to-day much as it looked when "Thank you, me lady, for askin'," he said; "but I'm 
British public to donate riding saddles and other iteniwry it was first set up in 1&23-26- It hsaid to be probably the very much afeared I’m gettin’ well fust." 
equipment for the new army, of which there was a shortage earliest and assuredly the b»t example extant of a Tudor 

at the beginning of hostilities. mansion, built wholly os a dwelling and without thought East Indian Architecture in Surrey 

"He is doing a volume of work that would tax the of defense. 

strength of a man In the prime of life; and his people The wonderful moldings of the outrr walla, after nearly rpHEREw as another man -an infantryman with hi* right 
think, very naturally, that b enough and more than four hundred years of exposure, remain ulinoat as perfect A arm broken in two places—who had been wounded in 
enough for him to do. But there Is no telling when he will as when they were put in place. With hardly an exception the fighting along the river Aiane, and had been tended in 
make up hi* mind to go to France; and w hen be dors finally the window* are the same that Sir Richard Weston took Pari* at the hospital maintained by Ameriran women on 
make it up I predict there will be no stopping him." from a still older bouse to put into hia fine new borne; and American money before he was sent back home for the 

So he did make up hia mind at last, and there was no artistic orchitcctic souls have been known to go prartirally final period of mending. It was a wonderfully fine hospital, 
stopping him. I*ast Sunday I rend in the paper* the dia- delirious with admiration when they considered the arches he told ua, and he bad been most tenderly treated by the 
patch from Field Marshal Sir John French, commanding of the doorwoya and the colon of the ancient, wenthcrrsl good American ladies. 

the Expeditionary Forces on the Continent, to Earl tiles of the roof. "It was the finest place I ever was in," he added— 

Kitchener announcing the death of Earl Roberts, on the Concerning the innidc of Sutton Flare, I mention one "except this one here. I've ji^t been writing to me old 
night previous, from pneumonia contracted in the open detail only the Long Gallery, which is one hundred and mother that I've been took care of by the noblest ladies in 
field. To-day'a papers all carry accounts of the funeral. fifty-two feet long. Sir Richard’s only #on and heir, who the whole world - some here and mime over there in Paris. 

I read that the king attended the service in |»cr*on, that had been a playmate of King Henry, was by that same I’ve been luckier than most of our chaps." 
admiral* and field marshals were the pallbearers, and that king accused of treasonable conduct in connection with 1 hud recently come from certain base hospitals und fer¬ 
tile body will rest in St. Paul's, with the remains of Wei- the trial of Anne Bolcyn; and, being found guilty, he was tain field hospitals in Germany, and the contrast between 
lington. Nelson, Napier and Wolwley- congenial and fitting beheaded on Tower Hill. them and this race-track nursing home struck me bard, 

companionship for the grratnt fighter of hia generation. In spite of this the Weston family continued, it seemed. They were efficient in those overcrowded German ho*- 
Butonemay safely venture that what would havep1ea**»d to enjoy the royal favor. Two years after her accewion pitals and good to the wounded men, and gave them 
Lord Rolierts moat, in all the pomp and circumstance of Queen Elizabeth visited Sutton Place and stayed three nourishing food; but there were no flowers there and no 
his burial, was that detachments of his beloved Indian* day*; and danced, it is said, in the Long Gallery. Histor- special dish**, and the little touche* that only a woman 
marched and rode in the cortege, wearing the uniforms of irally this is by no means nil that is to be said for the estate, knows how to bestow were lacking. 

British soldiers. Edward the Confessor had a hunting lodge about a quarter A* a matter of fact, I gue» they are lacking everywhere 

of a mile from the present house, and an old well near by is in the War Zone; that they are only to be found in such 
The Boys in Hospital at Ascot Race Course *till known as St. Edward’* Wall. favored *pots ns the five-bob stand at Ascot Track, where 

Incidentally—though you could not call it an incident— illness is* luxury, and recuperation a long-drawn pleasure. 

a UG1NALLY I did not mean to write anything for pub- our day included a call at a hospital for wounded and I could understand why the irishman did not want to 
lication regarding our visit to Lord Roberto. 1 did not invalided soldiers at the Ascot Race Course, scarcely two recover too rapidly, 
go to Ills home to interview him formally, though I was told miles from I.ord Roberts’ home. The refreshment booths We found Lord Roberts’ place of Englemeri! in the 

be would interpose no objection to bring quoted publicly und the other rooms at the back and underside of the midst of a small, beautifully kppt estate just beyond the 

on any of the subject* he wax pleased to discuss. I did go five-shilling stand had been thrown together, except the town of Ascot. It waa not nearly so large a place or so 
there as his guest, to break bread with him at hia table, and barber's shop, which was bring converted into an oper- handiomo a* I-ord Northcliffc’s, at Sutton Place, but it 
to have a look at his house which, as regard* its content*, ating chamber; and, what with its tiled walls and high had its distinctions too. 

is certainly one of the most wonderful bouses in the world, sloped ceiling and glass front, the place made a first-rate Originally, I imagine, it must have been one of those 
Since he is dead, however, perhaps a story of the man os he hospital. four-square, unimaginative-looking British manor houses; 

was in the very last days of his life may not be ami**, It contained beds for fifty men; but on this day there hut when the late proprietor came into possession of it he 

especially as it will bo read largely by Americans who, were less than twenty sick and crippled Tommie* con- remodeled it, with veranda* and a sloped roof, to be as 

next only to his countrymen, entertained for Lord Roberts valeseing here. They had bwi brought out of France, out nearly ns possible of the type of East Indian residences, 
the liveliest affection and the profoundest admiration. of wet and cold and filth, with hurried dressings on their There were terrace* about it on three rides and below the 
The three of us motored dowii from London; and. aside hurts; and now they weTe in this bright, sweet, whoUwomo terraces flower gardens und nhruhbory; and, mounted 
from the visit to Engletnere. the Roberts* place, the trip place, with soft beds under them and dean linen on thrir on the terraces at spared intervals, were cannon, dumbly 
was moot distinctly worth while on other accounts. We bodies, and flower* and dainties on the tables that stood menacing the peaceful landscape with their iron snout*, 
rode through the most lieautiful pastoral country in Eng- alongside them, with the gentlefolk of the neighborhood to They w^re of many patterns, these cannons. Between 
land, which meaife the most beautiful pastoral country to mind them a* volunteer nurses. them they bridged half a century and more of development 

be found anyw here; und we saw the new volunteers drilling There were professional nurse*, of course; but, under and improvement in the production of field artillery; and 
in many places among I^ondon’* everlasting suburbs, them, the younger women of the wealthy families of this (Continmmd mm Pag * 2*> 
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A DAY WITH LORD ROBERTS 


[Contlmuod from* Pago 23 ) 

each of them had figured in a campaign In It was Kura only Impowuble for Roberts to These were bendings from newspaper ex- 
whieh their owner played bin part. escape having one. true, dealing with his victories in South 

Others told us Lord Roberta valued hb Once the talk waa well launched, there Africa- contemn bills, the English call 
guns above all the items of the wonderful came a change in my first, instantaneous them. London papers strike them off and 
collection of trophies and relics that made appraisal of the man; for he was a soldier furnish them to news venders, who, not be- 
Auch a marvelous military storebou!* of hb all over—you could tell that now and a ing allowed to shout their wares, hold aloft 
home. It was easy to understand why he soldier who loved to talk about hi* trade, the printed bulletins of the latest news, 
should love them when one recalled that in To hear him speak was like piecing up the Theee was one bill of a rather more ar- 
1851. the year after Kitchener was born, tally of past centuries. Somehow 1 had al- tlstic effect than the Others. If the word 
I,ocd Roberts, then a stripling subaltern, ways thought of the Sepoy Mutiny as an artistic may properly be applied to such an 
became a second lieutenant in a battery of event buffed with antiquity-* thing that object. It had been issued by the Daily 
Bengal Artillery. There waa another reason, occurred too far back In history to have News, It boro a background of the Union 
too. and a deeper one. livinr memories draped on it; but here Jack done in the proper colors; and on the 

One smallish, black-painted, homely stood a little, soft-mannered, mild-voiced stripes of the design was the legend: 
held piece was placed apart from the other*, gentleman who had boon at the Siege of OtrR Fla<; at Pretoria! 

with tall flowering bushes hiding it on three Delhi, and at Bulandshahr. and at hhud- 

BiiUa. The shrubbery made into a sort of agang; who. In actual, first-hand remink- Seeing It Lord NorthcMe smiled. “I 
little shrine for the gun, which stood, with cence. closed up the gap between the musty wrote that bill myself." be Mild; “and, if 1 
its wheels pressing into the gras*, in the past of Lucknow and Cairn pore and the am not mistaken, I designed the arrarige- 
centcr of the green ir.closure; in fact, it was Black Hole of Calcutta, and tho present mirat of the background. 1 was rather 
a shrine. It was in defense of this gun that October twenty-odd, nineteen hundred and proud of it, I remember." 

Lord Roberts’ only son gave his life at fourteen; who spoke of Kabul and Kan- “lamsull proud of it/’ Raid Lord Roberts 

Colerzso, in the South African War. dahar us though they were facts In a cam- promptly, with a little twinkling squint in 

This morning I read in the Aworiated paign that ended only yesterday ; who was his eyes. 

Press dispatches that on the carriage of this the eon of a man who began his military The summons for luncheon came; and 
urns gun the body of Lord Roberts was service in India In 1808. as Lord Roberta led the way down the 

* 's funerul procesaion Later in that day 1 saw a portrait of stairs 1 marveled to see how briskly and yet 
Charing Cross to his father, who was General Sir Abraham surely hb almost absurdly small feet pat- 
Rohcrts. himself a doughty fighter, and a tcred on the steps. Eighty-two. He did 
splendid-looking old man, too. unless his not srem to have the weight of fifty years 
llkoneaa flattered him. The** two, between tugging at hit heels, let atone eighty-odd! 
them, had «rved the British crown In India At luncheon there were present, beeide* 


home in yesten 
through London, from 
St. Paul’s. 

Stepping into the big entrance hall of 
Englcmerc we were ushered into a veritable 
museum. There were fine paintings on the 
wall, among them a spirited picture of 
the charge of Roberts' native troops on tho 
mountainside stronghold of Peiwar Kotal, 
in the Afghan War of 1878, when their describing the conditions with which his enter Sandhurst as a cadet and would, 
commander won hb K. C. B., and England father bad dealt as to hear him describing granting him luck and the war length, be 
woke to tho fact that an incarnate genius the conditions with which he had dealt ill at the front as a second lieutenant, seeing 
of battle had been bred in the East. the some lands. active service, before peace came. He waa 

Facing us as we entered was Sargent's Yet I would not be understood as saying a silent, dignified lad of seventeen, 
famous life-sise portrait of our boat, show- that, in what he said, I-ord Roberta fell 

ing him in the red coat and jack boot* of a into the mental posture of one who, having Thote Nippy, Cheerful Ghurkas 
field marshal, with hb decorations on hb finished the active affairs of life, liven only 

bre»it. It b through reproductions of tkb in the memorial of what has gone before. It was natural that a man who had spent 

K trait that Lord Roberts' likeness live* His attitude was not that of the chronicler most of his life in India should have curried 
be memory of most Americana. aoltly; rather waa it that of the energetic, chicken, with rice and chutney sauce, on 

planning, speculative, constructive being hb luncheon table. 1 noticed Hb Lordship 
The Hero of Kandahar who values hb experiences for the usee to rather favored this dish above the others 

w hich be may put them in weighing up the that were served. Also, on the walb of tho 
Between the pictures were arms and yet hud nos of the immediate day and instant, dining room were pictures suggestive of our 
more arms and armor, ancient and mod- He did not look his eighty-two years, host’s service in India notably paintings 
ern—swords, knives, shields, guns, bel- nor did be think in the terms of eighty-two of two Ghurkas* who. it seemed, had been 
mots, caaquca — interspersed with crotued years or speak in them either. His bodily Lord Roberts' favorite soldiers, 
battle-flags, each with its honorahlc record; aspect said hale and hearty seventy-five; "Natural fighting matt/* he said, speak* 
and b£ow the pictures were roses contain- hb words were very much more youthful ing of tho originals of tho pointings, "In- 
ing gold and Aver caskets presented by even than that. They proclaimed the deed, I never saw a Ghurka who waa not a 
nations, dliea and corporations. And, to npirit of a man in the full vigor of hb intri- nutural-born lighting man. Ghurkas love a 
top all, about the room, just under the tactual prime. buttle as mcwt men love a feast. They run 

coiling, ran friezes of heads and horns of It w as about half an hour before luncheon to it; and when they get at close quarters 
African and Asiatic beasts. would be served, und w*e spent that half and bring those twisted knives of theirs Into 

McCutcheon. whohasdoneadealof big- hour in a tour of tho house, which, upstair* play they are terrible men to face, even 
gome shooting In hb time, said that certain and down, w as a mine of treasures, where though practically all of them are little men. 
of the antelope heads were the finest he had the lover of military and historic souvenirs "Among my Ghurkas I used to pass fox 
ever seen. Fox all its bristling mural array might have spent a happy and congenial a reasonably tall man," he added with a 
the hall, with its big open fireplace and month. Without knowing much about little laugh; "so you muy judg* 

its wide-armed hospitable easy chairs, was those mutters I imagine that Lord Roberts’ are reasonably abort in stature, a» a rule, 

livable and comfortable. It was not long collection of trophUw from the East nor- The Sikhs are splendid, tall, erect fellows, 
enough or wide enough to be barniike, and tlcularly from Burma, Siam, Ceylon, and first-rate fighting men us well; but I 
it was not so small as to seem overcrowded Tibet and Hindustan—mart have been confess my favorites among our Indian 
by its decorations and furnishings. one of the mosl complete and eumprehen- troops wvre always those little nippy. 

Through a doorway alongside the stair- sive extant. cheerful Ghurkas.' 

case appeared a small man, a very small We told him then- McCutcheon and 

man—a man not over five feet two or three The Josaih and Taiwan I—that the Germans believed the Indian 

inches in height—who waa dressed in troops would never stand the rigors of a 

brown tweeds, with the brown gaiters an It ranged, as I recall, from heathen gods European winter; that the cold weather 
English country gentleman affects buttoned of indescribable hidcouanew to tapcstrii* would cam* them to sirken and die like 

over hid brown shoes. His feet were tiny, and jewel case* of ind«wcrihabie beauty. fUen. He hmlled again at that, 

like a woman's, and hi* hands were very But, being what he was, he appeared to "Our German adversaries should con- 
smalL lie had a clear, healthy, wrinkly value more highly than IBytbttff else his suit their geographies" he suid. "A people 
rod skin-I thought of a frost-puckered store of firearms and edged weapons. On who ore so intent on widening their colonial 
sound red apple when I saw his fare; very one stretch of wall space alone, alongside horizons should ho bctUx acquainted with 
white hair and plenty of it; a thick white the great staircase, there must have Wo the race* that they expect to conquer and 
mustache; a pair of small, kindly blue-gray ranged and racked five hundred deadly subjugate. A little rending on the subvert 
eyes which age had not much dimmed, with things of curious Oriental workmanship— would teach the Germans that moat of the 
radiations of fine, deep lines about them; spears, lancet, daggers, maces, war dubs, Indian troops who are now in Frar.r«> are 
and a brisk, alert manner. jeweled axes, darts, crossbows, sabers, not of Hindu Mood, but of Tatar breed. 

There was that air about him which, for scimitars, subbing knives, jozail* with They come from the tope of the tallest 
lack of a better word, we sometimes call deer skull* for stocks, blunderbuf*ee with mountains in Ada-- the Himulayua and 
dapper. One could readily conceive of him mouths like those of professional politi- the winter riiinute to which they are arcus- 
as being precise in has habits and poinatak- cions; matchlocks, flintlocks, creeks, horse tamed would moke a Bnropi 
ing in small details. To me, then, he did pistols, tulwars, and the short, broad, twist- nw-m, in comparison, a gnntie and a balmy 
not suggest the soldier. At the first instant ing sword that is the favorite tool of the spring. 

of meeting I could not convince myself Gnurka— oil duplicated again ami again in "Inave seen time* in my mountain am- 
that this was FffM Marshal Lord Roberts, varying »iz« and contrasting patterns. paignings when an orderly hud to come to 

of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford, in And with these were cressets; head- my tent and hold a lighted candle under 
Ireland, the greatest campaigner Britain stalls; coats of mail; hrrustplatoi; back- th* inkwell as I wrote my order* and re- 
has had since the day of that other Irish- plat**; shields ob, all the furniture and ports, to keep the cold from congealing the 
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thut, of course, was difcruwd from time to 
tint**; but of wars in general. 

Lord Roberts showed a particular ani¬ 
mation and internet in speaking of our 
Civil War. He displayed an intimate 
knowfedgt* of the campaigns of 1861-65 
nnd of th« leadpr* on both side*; and when 
he leafned that McCutcbeon was* the son 
of a Union soldier and that I was the son of 
a Confederate soldier, he began plumping 
questions at ns which I, when ray turn 
would come, found it embarrassing to an¬ 
swer inasmuch a 1 * he had a better ocauaint- 
unce with the things regarding which he 
naked than I ever hope to have. 

" 1 am sorry/' he said, “that I have never 
been in the States. I have visjud Canada 
and I wish 1 had visited your country. I 
have often regret tod that I failed to take 
advantage of ray opportunity to tour the 
United States. I would give a good deal to 
be able to say that 1 had gone over the 
country whpre tho chief operations of your 
great war took place and the spots where 
the principal hattles were fought. America 
produced some magnificent soldiers in 
those four yean; and the greatest of them, 
to ray way of thinking, was Jactaon— 
Stonewall Jackson. 

“In my opinion Stonewall Jackson was 
one of the grrat«i natural military g*nius« 
the world ever saw. I will go even further 
than that- as a campaigner in the field 
he never had a superior. In some reopects 
I doubt whether he ever had on equal.'' 

Here some one of us was moved to re¬ 
peat the stor,- told of Jackoon, that he read 
only two books in the hitter years of hia life — 
the Bible and the Campaigns of Napoleon. 

Fighting on Sunday 

“Not so bad a choice—if a man had to 
confine his library to only two book*/' suid 
I-ord Roberta, who himself, as we knew, 
was of a deeply religious nature; "an ad¬ 
mirable choice for u soldier, at any rate. 
Any soldier might learn much by studying 
the Campaigns of Napoleon, and Napoleon 
might have learned a good deal, too, by 
studying the Campaigns of Jackson, had 
the order of the times in which the two 
men lived been reversed/' 

Lord Northcliffc remember od ho had 
somewhere read that Jackson preferred to 
fight hi* battle* on Sunday, because, be¬ 
lieving, os be did, that be was doing the 
Lord’s work in smiting the North, he re¬ 
garded the Lord's Day os fittest for the 
nmrting. 

"I'm afraid the nile has not held good 
for other men/* commented Lord Robert*. 
“I recall that, once in my younger days in 
India, 1 was sent into a fight on Sunday and 
we got most soundly drubbed. Since then I 
have always been an udvocate of the thcofy 
that the beat day on which to win a battle 
i* the day on which you can win it. But, 
speaking of Jackson, I wish one of you 

i ounger men would tell me more about 
lira. Cannot one of you recall some per¬ 
sonal intimate story about him? 1 should 
like to know more of hi* human side." 

So wc told him what we could remember 
of Jackson's manifold peculiarities, and he 
did not seem to tire of listening. Later in 
the day Lord NortbcBBi told u* that Lord 
Roberts hud been instrumental in introduc¬ 
ing the History of Jackson’s Campaigns as 
a textbook into the English Military Col¬ 
lege at Sandhunrt; and that when students 
from Sandhurst came to see Him, as they 
frequently did, he was much given to auix- 
xing them on their know ledge of thesubject. 

During the course of the afternoon, in 
passing through the library of the house. 1 
came on a steel engraving of the South¬ 
erner, placed against the waD where it faced 
Lord Roberts when hr sat at hi* desk. 

In this same room- the library’ — was a 
framed and autographed photograph of the 
German Kaiser. There had been a much 
larger likenctw of the Kaiser—a gift from 
himself to Lord Roberts on the occasion of 
one of hi* visits to Kngiemcre—which 
swung in the dining room; but it was there 
no longer. We saw the brass chains that 
find hold it, dangling against an empty 
space at one end of the long room. 

However, ra bis conversation Lord Rob¬ 
erta did not speak harshly of the Knber or 
of any other present enemy of England. 
When be apoke of tbo causes of tho war, 
and of its effects and its pottoibte conse¬ 
quences to the nation* engaged in it and to 
the world at large, he Mpoke, of course, from 
the British standpoint: but there was no 
venom in what he said—only eametrtneoa 
and a denlre that his side should triumph 
speedily and conclusively. 


Toko Lord Kitchener, whom I was to 
meet In that same week, he wanted to 
know farts about the German equipment 
and the German spirit, and, moet of all, 
about tho Garmon transportation system 
and the German commissariat. Apparently 
be hod gathered, from a long distance, the 
same idea of the German military machine 
that McCutchcon and I had acquired os a 
result of our personal observations of that 
machine actually in operation afield -in 
short, that it was tremendously effective 
and enormously complete, and that its 
chief fault was iu rigidness—its lack of 
flexibility and elasticity. 

Lord Roberts nodded afflrmlngiy when 
we jointly stated this as our common 
opinion. 

“Trust tho German* to do a thing thor¬ 
oughly and painstakingly/' he said. ^ 4 And, 
knowing them as I do, I have no doubt that 
when they permitted you two gentlemen to 
go to their hattle front, and witnea their 
operations, they were thorough in showing 
you what they wanted you to see. Am I 
not right?*' 

This naturally brought us round to the 
subject of war comapondeDta and their in¬ 
terrupted functions in the present war; and 
I made so bold as to ask him whether he 
entertained the some distaste for men of 
our profession that hod lately been mani¬ 
fested in the high quarters of more than 
one country. 

"I have always Liked the journalists," he 
said. "Personally I always liked to have 
them with rae in ray carapolgaa. Often 
they were of real service to me and to my 
army anti to my country; and 1 hope I was 
occasionally able to do some proper service 
lor them. 

** I cannot recall any instances when a rep¬ 
utable journalist deceived me. or took ad¬ 
vantage of me, or betrayed any confidence 
1 had imposed in him. 

"Never but once did I have a serious 
misunderstanding with a journalist. That 
was in South Africa. 1 took steps to ahate 
his activities, and thereafter I had no trou¬ 
ble with the prcaa or the accredited repre¬ 
sentatives of the pw." 

I judge we were at table an hour. My 
watch told me it was a full hour, but it did 
not seem to me nearly bo long a time. 
When we rose Lord Robert* stepped briskly 
from his ride of the table to tbe side where 
Lady Roberta oat, assorted her from her 
chair and gave her his arm with simple gal¬ 
lantry. Tne rest of us stood aside as the 
two old people passed out. Sta was quite 
Infirm, and their progress, therefore, was 
very, very alow. 1 noted how, at the door, 
he waved aside a servant who would have 
aided him. and guided her carefully acrote 
the threshold. 

Thereafter, on two occasions when she 
moved from one part of the house to an¬ 
other, he paid her the some exquisite atten¬ 
tion. Each time he, watching her. had 
anticipated her deeire and was at her aide 
before she could offer to rise. He expressed 
in his actions, in his constant, eager re¬ 
gard for her comfort, that same thing which 
certain poets, notably Robert Bums and 
our own Jama Whitcomb Riley, have ex¬ 
pressed In verse. 

Voleos in tho Wilderness 

Seeing hjm thus engaged we had an inti¬ 
mate view of the Lord Roberta who was not 
the soldier, but the man who had family 
prayers each night and morning in hia home; 
who went to church of a Sunday; Wfho was 
loved by hia neighbors now os his soldiers 
had loved him in other days; who %poke 
nn hasty evil of any man. even though that 
man wa* hi* enemy and the enemy of hia 
country. Surely a great name wan not the 
only heritage Lord Roberta left to the British 
people! 

Somewhat later, at the moment of our 
porting, he unwittingly and unconsciously 
gave u- an even deeper insight into his 
inner self. 

We were at the door. It struck McCut- 
cheon and myaelf simultaneously, I think 
pc-rhaf* it was telepathy, or whatever the 
instinct is that makm two men think the 
same thing at the *ame moment — that here, 
in Roberts and Nocthdiffe. were the two 
raen who for years post had risked unpopu¬ 
larity and derision to preach, in season and 
out —one from the platform and in his 
writings, the other through hi* chain of 
great newspapers — tbe inevitability of a 
war with Germany and tbe need that Great 
Britain should be in a better and a stronger 
state of preparedness against the day of its 
bursting. 


If ever two men had qualified for the joh* 
of president and secretary of tbe Interna¬ 
tional I-Told-You-So Club, these were the 
two men. 

One of us—I forget which one now- 
spoke up and said: 

"Well. Lord Roberts, if England had 
only listened to you during the*? last fern 
year* she would not now be getting ready 
to fight after tbe fighting has begun—she 
would have been ready beforehand!*' 

"Yea," heaaklatowty. "1 was right when 
I predicted that Germany meant to make 
war on us—and I ara sorry I was right." 

W* left him standing in h» doorway, a 
quaintly small figure of a hale old man— 
indeed, almost a grotesquely small figure 
of a man—In hts wrinkled brown suit and 
hi* neat brown gaiters- altogether, at that 
moment, a moot unmiliUry figure. 

Yet. even so, the lira* of Kipling’* venae 
came back to roe. You remember the poem 
where Kipling said: • 

See that little red-faced won? 

That's Hois. 

Rides the tailed horse kc con. 

Does Bobs. 

If it bucks and title and rears 
'fc trill sit for tv+nly years. 
ll’ifA a smile round both 'is cars, 

Wiff BoU 

If a marker’s lost 'is plate, 

If res s by Bobs. 

If a ffun ha* slipped its trace , 

Y )at on Bobs. 

’E 9 s eyes all up ’is coat, 

An' a bugle in 'is throat; 

An' you teiU not play the pool 
under Bobs. 

I reckon he must have been all of that— 
was Bobs. 


D r. ALEXIS CARREL, of tbe Rocke¬ 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
one of the most distinguished tiurgeom in 
the world, particularly noted for hi* pioneer 
work in delicate and ofocure problem* of 
surgery, and now managing a French mili¬ 
tary hospital at Lyon*, has recently an¬ 
nounced hb hope that the knife will «om« 
day cure many kind# of heart disease. He 
look* forward to tbe time when the surgeon 
will sew catches on a man's heart to stop 
leaks, will cut plena out o! the heart that 
hinder its pumping, and in general re¬ 
build hearts by means of scboors, knives, 
needles and flaps of muscle. 

Like all prudent scientists, he make* no 
promise that it will be done to-morrow, but. 
on the other hand, gives evidence which 
ought to justify hi* hop* of eventual aue- 
com. So many heart diseases are due to 
faulty valve* and similar troubles that if 
his prediction comes true a vast number 
of liv« can be saved. 

The problem mow Lh so to perfect the 
technical detail* of the operation that the 
patient shall not die before it a completed. 
He ha* succeeded in establishing many 
factors of safety, and more are in sight. It 
ha* been found that the heart can usually 
be stopped for nearly three minutes while 
an operation is being performed, and that 
usually it will start again without massage. 

Before such operations on men can he 
undertaken a* a regular thing, methods 
must bo developed to make the starting of 
the heart absolutely certain, or definite 
rule* mtoblbhed for deciding which cioste* 
of heart trouble may be attacked safely and 
which had better be left as they are. 

Practical rules for an operation— thi * ■ 
act procedure at every step—arc called the 
technic. So exacting are surgeons becom¬ 
ing over the technic of any particular kind 
of operation that a noted Brooklyn sur¬ 
geon recently advocated, before the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, tbe adoption by 
surgeon* of theTaylorsyatcm of efficiency— 
motion atudtes— which has been applied so 
widely in industry. 

He advocated not only fixing the exact 
sequence of every step of an operation but 
determining as a standard that at just 
such a point instrument number forty-two 
should be taken up by tbe surgeon, four 
second* allowed for Kimo particular detail 
of operating, each hand to be used exactly 
a* the rule* provided; the instrument then 
to be laid down exactly at a certain place 
and in*trumont number forty-three taken up 
in reverse portion—and so on, with every 
motion predetermined. 

Even with a perfected technic, only a 
master craftsman, with wonderfully skilled 
flngera, would attempt to patch Itearu. 
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Oh! Kspsfla, rcumi mi jin ru rnnifio 
por i» Utia m tlempos jasados." 

—UagjMtvw. 


California’s Great Exposition 

Celebrating the Opening of the Panama Canal 
California’s Christmas Gift 


" Him (touch <4 my y«wmg heart, 0 5ptoin, 
Went out lo (lire in days of yore! 

—Umgfrtot c 


T is a big idea in gifts, and rather unusual, 
all t 


I but one in which all the peoples of the world 
may participate; one which comes to a full 
realization on the stroke of midnight on New 
Year’s Eve anti lasts until another New Year’s 
Eve in 1916. 

The i:rearer pan of the United States and Canada — and, if 
you insist, the northern hemisphere of the old world —is buried 
today under snow and ice, or soon will be. The soiik birds ate 
gone, the flowers arc gone, and the balmy days are gone. 

Hut '*« the Pacific Coast near old Mesico ties a ekj nkei* the binli 
m nogine, where ro«i ut in bloom ami the onneri ut ripe, where 
•now never comes in sad where Si is always June, This is S*n Diego, 
the Mecca of those nbu wish comfort, health aad happiness it is the 
bcul where one tnafy lire*. 

To this bad came Spanish sailors and Spanish soldiers and Sfuaish 
srllUrs in the centuries which have puacil, and fruits thrir life sprang the 
traditions which still ruie, thea arts and architecture ami rnmanre. AihI 
in that Spanish atnicraplterp of minimi mil cathedral, of uukt patio ai»d 
gky fiesta, luu l»rct> built San Diego's Exposition Beautiful. 

f ive Hundred miles to the north lies San Francisco, where, during ihe 
grrater part of 1915, will be held another EspositiMO, jlm celebrating 
the Opening of the I k *naiua Canal, preventing to the world many features 
differing fruit* the Exposition Beautiful — the two supplementing one 
another. Whets California celebrates, the Golden Stair'i enthusiasm re¬ 
quire! two nutlfts 


On up the coast and across the Rockies, in the dcsrtls and forests, on 
the plains and in the vnUrys that 611 the West, there arc other sights 
which make all other lands common place. 

ThU U the Weit of your country 

It la • West in which you had a cb dilation that pre-date* that of pre¬ 
historic Egypt« • country far excelling those of the Mediterranean, it is 
the Great West o4 the Grand Canyon, the Yovetnile, the Yellowstone, 
the Paiiiltd lXrsen, the Cirrat Treesi the Great West that is old, yet 
young, filled with the wooden of the world and w ith the romance uf 
centuries, ft it the West that you should see, and 1915 La the time fur 
you to see it, when California with hrf two Espositiuns oilers you the 
opportunity and special rates. 

Throughout 1915 the San Diego Exposition Beautiful will be open, 
offering a g».rgruus landscape of unchanging verdure, set with the flash- 
mg crimson snd gold and purple of the South sot coast, offering a dreamy 
renaissance of Old Spain, with cakaUero and tnwhadour and wAorit* 
dwelling in the quaint hakotiies and plaaas and patios of (his magic city, 
with the canyon* winding about the meat, on 
which U»r Exposition stands, down to the sea a 
mile beyond, hack to the lofty Sierras and the 
low hills of Mexico. 

This is California's gift for 1915 fur all the 
year. If cannot quite be delivrrrd to your door 
l liri.trnM morning, hut your nearrst ticket agent 
will tell you all ahvwit H- 

Scc that your ticket in 1915 
oo Bnt readt San Diego 1915—All the Ytcr 


Panama ©alifornia 


I 
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WEEN TEE GERMANS CJ&ME 

\Cot%cludod from Pag* 14) 


strung ox three of a warring saint. He wan 
the product which seventy years had made 
of a man. out of religion, virtue and good 
food. He was quite willing to tell KIb Btory; 
hut he told it with a modesty that required 
the supplementing of information I had 
received from other source*. 

Thc weather won very warm on the sec¬ 
ond day of September. He was here in this 
room where we were Bitting. Arrnew the 
square. the Oliver side of the cathedral, 
some French soldier* were drinking wine 
before a cate. Suddenly he saw them spring 
up, discharge their grins and fly. The 
square was filled with powder smoke. When 
that lifted he saw that it was filled with 
(Sermons. They had not seen the French 
soldiers, but they had beard the guns and 
they picked up French bullets from the 
ground. Than they lixiked up at the tower 
of the cathedral, believing the shot* had 
bean fired from there by civilians. 

41 An officer came in here. He was very 
angry/' the prlcat went on. "He said they 
would do to Senlis what they had dona 
to Louvain—rase It to the ground. He 
would not believe that the shots had been 
fired by French soldiers. I told him 1 had 
the key to the tower of the cuthedral. I 
offered to go up with him and prove that 
there had been nD civilians in it and that no 
ammunition was kept there. 1 went, with 
six pistols held ulxiut my head. One w ould 
have been enough/' he added whimsically, 
as a critic might complain of too many 
adjectives in a sentence. 

He was able to convince the officer; but the 
general was not convinced. He had ordered 
the burning of the town, and the flames 
were already glowing rod against the green 
ladtaaf l he beech trees. At lost the officer 
told him to wait there in his house, and 
If nothing happened before midnight he 
might know that the town would not be 
destroyed. 

So he waited, with all his doom open, 
while the Germans poured in—cavalry, 
artillery, column after column of infantry, 
all yelling with the rage of victory-a 
terrihlc sight to the helplett* priest. But he 
does not Heera to have been terrified. He 
received the frightened women and children 
who fled to him for shelter from their burn¬ 
ing homes. 


Night came on. a rad darkneo* over the 
town, filled with the uproar of soldiers and 
the cries of women and children. Still bo 
sat before his window, watching the cathe¬ 
dral, uniting to src it rise from its founda¬ 
tions and fall back In flame*. He loved hla 
people an u priest, but that cathedral be 
loved as a mother love* her child. 

At ter. o’clock he went into his garden, 
which la nearer the cathedral. He saw the 
“silent motor" enter the «iuarc and stop 
at the foot of the cower. He understood 
what that meant. Every German brigade 
is followed by this ambulance of death, an 
automobile filled with incendiary bombs. 
It move* very slowly on that account, and 
very silently, like l>cuth creeping in. 

He saw the men busy with something 
there at the bottom of the tow er. Then he • 
heard one say to the other: “It’s finished: 
let uu go quickly." And the silent motor 
moved quickly out nf the wiuarw. 

The priest ran into hb house, gathered 
the women and children about him and 
took them farther back Into the town, 
where he thought they would be safe from 
But he could not remain 
with them. He was thinking of his cathe¬ 
dral, of the bomb* laid beneath the tower. 
So hr came back to the square, which was 
empty—not a Gorman in sight. He thought 
the tower looked ut him, called to him. He 
trembled, he was “most cowardly afraid/' 

V et he went across to her, that Mary 
lothcc pile of stone. He got down on hia 
bands and knees and looked for the bomb*. 

•'Father, if you had found them what 
would you have done?" I exclaimed. 

He lowered his eyes and remained silent 
foe a moment. 

"I was mait awfully afraid, but if I had 
found them I should nave been obliged to 
take them in my hands and carry them 
away/* 

And he would have done it. No one w ho 
area him can doubt chat. 

"But there were no bombs there? Do 
you think you could have dreamed you saw 
theailent motor? '* 1 asked. Tlie goad father 
shrugged his shoulders. 

The next day he offered himself to the 
German commander and wras accepted ns 
hostage for the good conduct of the people, 
so the remainder of the town was saved. 
This is why Senlis looks as if a tornado of 


flame* had swept through the center of it, 
without touching so much as a flower on 
either side. 

The rein was still falling drop by drop 
through the dorknres when I boarded the 
train for Fans. 1 shall always remember I 
Sonli* beneath a gray winter sky, with the 
rein falling like tears upon her ruins. 1 
thought I was to have the carriage to my- i 
self; but just as we were moving out of the 
station a very grim-looking Frenchman, 
wearing the uniform of an officer, came 
along, looking into the carriage*. It may 
have been my overwrought nerve*, but my 
heart sank when he immediately opened 
the door and flung himself in. When one Is 
a foreigner in a war-maddened country 
grievously afflicted with spire It is not 
reusnurir.g to ride for hours in a railway 
compartment opposite & man whose expres¬ 
sion. no less than his uniform, proclaimed 
the ruling spirit of the hour. 

I took out a Little paper volume of 
Joseph Conrad's short atone* and affected ! 
to read. The officer threw his overcoat 
on his knee* and affected to sleep, I did 
Ml read and he did not sleep. Every 
time I looked cautiously over the top of the 
book I perceived a Wack-«?yed man observ¬ 
ing mo through tbn narrow-slit* between his 
upper and lower eyelids. At a station 
somewhere on the road he went out. but 
when the train started he was back in his 
place. At the next station another officer 
in uniform entered the carriage. Not a 
word was spoken between that place and 
Paris. I could not have felt more guilty 
If I had commit ted high treason, though 
I knew I had spent the day innocently. I 
was In flight long before the train stopped 
at the Gore du Nord. I stumbled in my 
effort to get out ahead of them. And I was 
still aware of their presence immediately 
behind me when I climbed into the first 
taxi I saw. 

When I reached my room in the hotel 
the window on the opposite side of the 
court was dark for the first time since I 
have been here. But now there is a toll 
French officer quartered in the house. He 
never stems to be out of kL Doubt lisa he 
is some orderly connected with a Red Cross 
ambulance, but to my imagination, excited 
so many strange and terrible dangers, 
its man seems awfully personal. 
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BEEENG BY WIR 1 
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T elevision, or seeing by wire from * 

distance long the dream nf inventors, 
and sure, when it comre, to be a modern 
wonder more stirring than the telephone or 
wirclt** has been brought in the last few- 
months fairly near to practical operation. 
Almret any duy now one may expect to 
hear uf * machine that crudely yet success¬ 
fully w ill see from a distance. It » entirely 
piwsible to build surh a roughly working 
apparatus nuw if there were combined in 
the one machine the best paints af all the 
experimental devlcre that have recently 
been produced. Tw-o exhibitions of very 
crude trie vision were given recently- one 
before a British learned society by Dr. A. M. 
Low, and the other before the Academy of 
Science, in Paris, by u French scientist. A 
third inventor displayed before the Royal 
Society, in linndan, a device that almixti 
nnlved one uf the moat difficult problems 
the original recording of the scene to be 
transmitted by wire. 

From three laboratory experiments it is 
u long step to showing the world's oharo- 
I‘kinship baseball g*m« an moving-picture 
screens in every city of the United States 
w bile the games are in progress. Neverthe¬ 
less, the step may be taken before many 
more championship series are played. 

The French machine, constructed by 
Georges Rignoux. a brilliant young physi¬ 
cist of La Rochelle, follows thr same grn- 
eral principles that have been tned in most 
<rf the television device* since inventors he- 
g*n to work an the problem, many yearn 
;igo. He haa succeeded in ending picture* 
of letters of the alphabet by wire. 

A letter placed before the receiver of his 
machine instantly appears oh a screen at 
the receiving end, in trie next room or milm 
away; and. no matter how rapidly the let¬ 
ters ore changed, if not too rapid for the 
eye. the screen show* the change. 


Kignoux uses * camera with the usual 
lens to record the scene he wishes to send, 
the letter A for instance. In the back of 
the camera, instead of a film or plate, are 
sixty-four cells right rows of eight each. 
Each of these ceils Is made very sensitive to 
light by means of selenium. The amount of 
electricity that w ill pass through a bit of se¬ 
lenium varies according to the amount of 
light throw n on It: so each of the sixty-four 
cells is in a separate circuit. 

When the comer* point* to the letter A 
the black form of the U tter shad** some 
of the cells, while other cells catch the light 
tram the whit* paper on which the A il 
printed. Bvifjr one of the sixty-four crib 
then reports, by means of its separate cur¬ 
rent of electricity, whether it received * 
Mark imprarion or a white impression. 

The picture, in other word*, has been di¬ 
vided into sixty-four points. If the light 
value of each of these sixty-four points is 
reproduced on a screen at the other end of 
the wire, each point in it* right place, there 
will appear on the screen a letter A, made 
of a number of dot* instead of solid lines. 

Any half tom* illustration in a maguxine 
or newspaper will show how the dots can be 
made to make a picture. Exalninatlon of * 
newspaper half-tone will show something 
like four thousund of three dots to a square 
Inch, the dots varying in blackness. This 
port of Rignoux's machine follows the usual 
method. Doctor Low's camera is much the 

«mc. 

Next, it l* necessary to telegraph to the 
receiving station the light value of each of 
these sixty-four dots. It could be done 
easily by having sixty-four sets of wires, 
but that would mean the whole effort would 
be impracticable whenever an attempt wan 
made to send a large and elenr picture, 
which is evident frum the fact that news¬ 
paper picture* u*e four thousand dots to n 


aquare inch. Rignoux, however, ha* de¬ 
vised a collector which takes a report on 
each of the sixty-four cells in turn, and 
send* It to the receiving station so rapidly 
that all sixty-four are arnt without confu¬ 
sion many times a second; and only two 
wires ore used. 

At the receiving station there is a screen, 
in darkness, on which is thrown, from a set 
of mirrors, a succ*mion of light beams. 
Koch light beam goes to its own special ( 
place on the screen, each being con trolled 
by one of the sixty-four crlls in the camera 
at the other end of the wire. All sixty-four 
points are flashed on the screen so rapidly 
that each has several flashes a second. 

By the phenomenon of retention of vi¬ 
sion. on which moving pictures are based, 
oil sixty-four points seem to be receiving 
light at the same time instead of one by om*. 
in turn: so the screen shows, by dark dots 
and light dots, just what the camera is 
seeing ut that same instant. 

Rignoux has been devoting most of his 
attention to the perfection Ofnis collecting 
device and to the throwing of light beams 
ofi the screen: so he ho* not tried to send 
half lights, but simply light dots and dark 
dot*. Doctor Low r s cells send half lights 
reasonably well; but another British scien¬ 
tist, L. H. Walter, has found a way to do It 
very well. 

What is more, he seem* to have found 
a way to concentrate a great number of these 
cells in a email space. By hi* method four 
thousand dots to a square inch ought to be 
pcMMble. Instead of using selenium he has 
made up cells of chemicals and metal which 
are vastly more sensitive than selenium to 
changes of light intensity. 

Furthermore, instead of a separate cell 
for each dot he nats one multiple cell which 
will report the light intensity of each dot on 
its surface. 
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(Concluded from Pag* T} 

wasn't so much the clothes, though they're Some people are built ao - limited. She'* 
undignified for a lady of mother’s age. It's a good girl, I suppose. We both adore 

all—the reel! My position In this house h«r, of course; and no-” 

is unbearable.'* She began to cry in a half- Evelyn flashed up at him. 

hearted way. "I don't adore her, John! It’* hideous. 

"Martha!” spoke her father sharply, but I don't. Of course I remember how 
“What do you mean by that?" she was my darling little baby, and how 

Martha, her head on the end of the sofa, I adored her then; but-* A pause. 

forced a small wail and did not answer. " Ever since she was twelve she has patron- 
"Sbe means/' spoke Evelyn Garden teed me and looked down on me; and 
gravely, “that she can't bear to have me of now now, when she sees I’m able to take 
importance in my own bouse." a small place of my own, she resents it. 

Garden grinned suddenly. She's jealous of mo!" 

“It wasn't so before—we came to this “I suppose you mean"—Garden’s voice 
horrid Compton,” amid Martha. “She—she was dry and hard “what she said about 
always u*ed to sit upstair* and sew laces on Carr.” A silence. “ Is that true. Evelyn?" 
things—for roe. And the parties were all— No answer. A longer silence; then: “Ah!" 
for me. And- and she wore dark drewm, Another silence. "It is true. Are you Ln 
.and—and didn't talk much; and—and I had love with him also?’ 4 
the gay times, as a as a girl ought. Now Then something une; 
it's du-dillerent. Why, shs has prettier Swiftly, Like a flash of 

clothes than I-” k4 —• * , “ 4 —- 1 

“We spend the same money, Martha/’ 
put in Mr*. Garden. 

“ Oh, I don’t care! Sbo ought to nem that 
mine an? prettier; her taste is better— 

•he’s older!” the girl snapped. And then: 

“I came back expecting at-attention; and 
the has every man in town on her string. 

And Jim Carr—Utwo people told me to¬ 
day be was in love with her!" 

Martha had scored now. Mrs. Garden 
stood silent, as still a* marble, by the 
rose*—Jim Carr’s roses. 

“I—I can't live in such an unnatural 

way—my own mother takinr all the _ _ 

b-brightneas out of iny life! I'm going "Evelyn! Darling!" was what he said, 
to—going to marry Mr. Aroory." His voice broke on tnat tender statement. 

Garden swung about toward that not too •' When Martha said that about Carr 1 felt 
graceful heap on the *ofa. I was done. Without you! Without your 

“Marry Mr. Amoryl You’re mad, love! Why. you're the foundation or my 
Martha! He's thirty year*older than you/* life!" 

“I—I don't care! He love* me very - She lifted her head. "I won't befounda- 
very wonderfully/ 4 She was poking at her tion any mors just foundation." 

K es with her handkerchief. The sensation “Well, then, you're all of it. You ex- 
c? had made was doing her good. “And quisite thing! You angel! You silly! 
he's as rich as Crmus. Don't you know how wonderful I think 

Evelyn turned to her husband; her you?" 
hands went out in a gesture. JohnGarden’a "Then." said Evelyn Garden, “toll ms 
head was bent as though by weight; his ao. Tell me every fifteen minute*/’ 
eyes burned ns he stared at his daughter. John Garden did not smile. 

"Do you love Mr. Amory. Martha?" “I think I might manage that," be 
Martha began to whimper again. "Do considered. 

you?” he repeated. Then Evelyn stood in front of him and 

"Don’t —don't be so hard, father," sho talked, 
complained. "Of course I love him—some. "John,” she said, 41 1 knew you'd like me 

1 shouldn't think of marrying him if- if more if other people approved of me yrs, 

1 didn’t lova him, should I? But-” A that's so! And I cared. I wanted your 

full stop. love, not your tolerance. That wo* *11 I'd 

“Hut what, Martha?" John Garden's had for years, Lwas a mummy*. Of course 
voice was quiet. you merely did your duty by me. And 

“But—I don't love him—quite so then Jim Carr saw me one day when I 

much- Oh, it’s hard to say it! It's happened to seem —young. Ana he Liked 

cruel of you to make me say it ’ Martha me. And it astonished me, and mado me 
was enjoying herself immensely, tears and think. I betan to want pleasure, personal 
cruelty included. existence. He did that for me —waked me. 

"Say it Martha." And I’ll always be thankful to him and oar* 

“ 1 don't love him so much as Mr. Letter- for him." 
hlair.” "You should/’ said John Garden. 

“Letterblair?” "I knew you'd say it" She spoke grmto- 

"Mr. Aroory'■ secretary.” fully. “And you can afford generosity, 

“Does he want to marry you too?" John, because it's not as I care for you. 

“Yes." Martha permitted herself a coy But I’d had long, deadening years, when 
smile. often it seemed as though nothing was 

“Andyou love him?" worth while. I wasn't of much importance 

“Yes. whispered Martha; and glanced to anybody- you. even. No, dear; I 
up to see the effect. wasn't. What, John?" 

Evelyn Garden swept arrow the room; she The man had thrown out his arms on the 

knelt with her arms about her big daughter, table and his head fell on them. She bent 
“Martha, my little girl. If you love him over him, listening, 
and he's worth it—marry him! Why “Selfish brute? You're noil You just 
should you think you have to sacrifice your didn’t see. But now I count don’t I. 
heart? Why should you do such a horrible John? And I’m going to live harder and 
thing os to marry an old man for money?" harder—not all frivolity, like these three 
“Mother!" Martha drew away with months; that was just" she laughed — 
offended dignity. "I wouldn't marry him “my fling. I'm guing to live and do 
for money. 1 love him—quite a little/* things- worth-while things. And you're 
Martha got up gloomily. going to think me worth while—aren’t 

"It’s you who can’t understand, 1 think, you, John? And tell me so tHl me that 
mother. I shall have to decide alone, as you love me? Every fifteen minutes?*’ 
you won't help roe. Moat girls have a It was almost twenty-four hours later 
mother’s advice to lean on; but I'll have to when Garden stood at the foot of his own 
act by myself. It's very lonely for me; but stoirrose and looked up at the slender 
1 hojie at least you’ll take time to help me figure that descended to him leisurely from 
with my iruusaeau," she added reproach- step to step. She wore a pink drew the 
fully. "That’s likely to be important if I pink dr*»*w; not the aggressive pink of 
marry Mr. Amory." peppermint candy which Martha would 

She was gone. Evelyn sat on the sofa, have chosen, but a color that might be 
her head in her hands, her body fallen into dissolved June ru-w, with a gold-brow n 
lax line*. Her husband storrd at her. October leaf melted in, and cobweb* 

“It must be my fault," she said at last, crusted on it of silver and gold—a po«fn in 
“Yet 1 tried. And I’ve failed. I’ve made cloth** was what she wore. He caugbt her 
some horrid mistake with her. It’s my hand as she came smiling, and bent and 
fault." ki**cd it. 

"It's not your fault." Garden spoke im- “It's only fourteen minute*," he said; 
patiently. “ She's not got it in hex that's all. “but I can't wait 1 love you!" 
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Then something unexpected happened. 
“ ‘ ■ * ‘ V ! light, she flew to 

him: his head was in her arms; she was 
kissing the top of It, where the gray hairs 
wwt thick in the dark thatch. 

"Johnl No! Nobody but you. Didn’t 
you know it? You don't care much; you 
think I’m dull; you've lost interest- But 
I’ve never -I never will!" 

By now she was on his knee, her arms 
were about his neck, and there vu a haze 
and an upheaval and a glory round John 
Garden that seemed to stop the world. No 
more words then; but she hid her face on 
his stiff w hite collar and held tight to all of 
him possible. He tried to speak, and had 


It doesn’t make a mite of difference 
whether you buy E A. because we say 
the bite’s been taken out by our patented 
process, or because somebody said some¬ 
body’s friend Willyum said it’s lickin’ 
good; you won’t find anything but the 
best of good times in 


the national joy smoke 

No other tobacco anywhere ever did have that delight¬ 
ful P A. fragrance and flavor. No other tobacco ever 
made ever was so easy to smoke _ T | 

as good old P. A. Fill your old 1 -—^ 

jimmy pipe with Prince Albert 
and you’ll learn to love it If 
you've got the knack, roll it up 
into a paper pipe and see what mPjjM 
a corking cigarette it makes. fJ 


P. A. in the pound glass humidor with 
the sponge in the top is always pipe- 
fit. The tidy red tin, 10c, or the 

loppy red hag, 5c, ia just the load 

to pack around in yoar pocket. At all 
stores where smokings have the call. 
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FORD 


GRAY& DAVIS 

STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Gray & Davis are one of the largest manufac¬ 
turers of starting-lighting systems. They have been 
engaged in producing electric systems since the 
introduction of electric equipment for automobiles. 

The Gray & Davis System for Ford cars ranks in 
design, material and workmanship with the equip¬ 
ment we supply to manufacturers of representative 
American and foreign cars in every price class. 

A list of distributors is printed below. Your local 
supply man, dealer, or agent can secure delivery for 
you by ordering from the nearest distributor. 

For fuller information we suggest that you write 
us today for descriptive catalog. 


Imagine the convenience! 

Touch a pedal — your engine starts. Turn a 
switch and the road ahead is flooded with brilliant, 
steady light—whether car is running or standing still. 

These modern features of the higher priced cars 
arc now available for every Ford owner, and the 
Ford car equipped with the Gray & Davis Starting- 
Lighting System will not only he more convenient 
to drive but will have a much higher intrinsic value. 

This system may be installed on any new or used 
Model 1’ Ford. Any garage, machine shop, or 
owner with mechanical knowledge can install the 
equipment in a few hours. 


The entire system is self- 
contained beneath the hood. 

Power 

The Gray & Davis starting 
motor is very powerful. 
Cranks the engine in the cold¬ 
est weather. Starts even if 
cylinders have stopped on 
dead center. Overcomes 
back-firing, pre-ignition and 
the “stalled" engine. 

Simplicity 

The only attention neces¬ 
sary is occasional lubrication 
and the addition of distilled 
water to the battery every' 
two weeks. 


Specifications 
The system for Ford cars 
includes dynamo, starting 
motor, 6-volt battery, bat¬ 
tery box, indicator for dash, 
switches and all necessary 
connections and wiring. 

Dynamo is driven by silent 
chain from crank shaft. Start¬ 
ing motor also engages crank 
shaft by means of silent chain. 
Both units are light in weight. 

Compactness 
Both units are housed in a 
compact manner. They fit 
snugly at the left-hand side 
of the engine. 


Moroa 


Cnank Sh am 


CHAIHS 


Support 


-DISTRIBUTORS- 

lvii!i*fia)*il», Ind-, . Gibson Automobile Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Aulo Supply Co. 
Lo* Angeles, GO., Chanslor Sc Lyoo Company 
Louisville, Ky., . . Roy E. Warner Company 

Memphis, Term., . . Lilly Carriage Company 

New O ilnns. La., . . Interstate Electric Co. 
Oakland, Cal.,» . Chanslor Sc Lyon Company 

Omaha, Nek, . . . Powell Supply Company 

Philadelphia, Pa., . . J. H. McCullough Sc Sun 

Pittsburgh, Pa.Jo*. Wood well Co. 

Portland, Ore., . Chanslor Sc Lyon Company 


Providence, R. I., .... Dutee Wilcox Flint 

Richmond, V*., . . Kaehler Motor Car Company 
Rochester, N. V., . . . Barclay-Brown Co-, Inc. 

San Antonio, Tex.,. . , Fiak Com pony of Texas 

San Francisco, CaL, . . Chan* I or & Lyon Company 
Seattle, Wash., . . . Chamfer Sc Lyon Company 
S«. Louis, Mo., . . , Phtrnix Auto Supply Co. 

St. Paul, Minn., .... Electric Mfg. Company 
Toledo, Ohio, , , . Roberts-Toledo Auto Co. 

Washington, D. C., Miller B«os. Auto Si Supply House 
Wellington, N. 2., . . Colonial Motor Company 


Atlanta, Ga., . F.lyea-AuseeU Company 
lUnton, Mass-, . Mitchell Si Smith, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. V., . Jas. G. Barclay, Inc. 
Chicago, III., . Erwin Greer Si Company 
Cincinnati, O., . Coughlin Sc Dacia, Inc. 
Columbus, O., Rogers Supply Sc Tire Co. 
Dallas, Tex., . Fisk Company of Texaa 
Denver, Colo., . Auto Equipment Co. 
Detroit, Msch., . . . F. E- Holmes 

Fresno, Cal., Chanslor Sc Lyon Company 
Houitim, Tex-, Fisk Company of Teas* 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

This System will be exhibited at New York and Chicago Auto Shows. 
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What Cigarette is always spoken 
of as “Distinctively Individual” ? 

In what Cigarette are tobaccos 
mild yet full-bodied, delicate and 
aromatic, perfectly-balanced—all 
blended into one “Distinctive 
Individuality” that charms and 
satisfies? 

What Cigarette embodies tobaccos from 
Cavalla and Xanthi, from Smyrna and Sam- 
soun into the Original Turkish - Blend? 

What Cigarette is put into a simple package 
without costly frills and furbelow's, so you get 
20 that are real pleasures and for 15 cents? 

What Cigarette pleases more smokers, five to 
one, than any other 15-cent cigarette? 
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TRAUMATIC NEUROSIS 

Can clfrom Pag* 141 


streaked it for i*econd. The ball bit Av* f*et 
in front of the bn#, bounced between the 
first boatman's leg* and kept on down the 
foul line. Con, who was off to a dying start, 
reached third without any trouble. 

“Hey, Hooley!" be yells. “You’d be a 
good catcher if you didn't throw in so many 
runs!'' 

The next batter hit a line drive to the 
shortatop, who knocked it down and threw 
to Hooley to nit Con off at the plate. Con 
came home with a jumping slide that 
knocked the ball out of I Cooley's hands, and 
old Wallace used some terrible language 
terrible! 

The game tightened up after the fourth, 
and tliune two runs, which we owed U> Con'* 
racket with Hooley, were lon«ome on the 
scoreboard. Up to the ninth inning it had 
the look of a shut-out- Hooky's outfit 
came up for their last crack at the hall, 
sullen and savage, with Hooky himself 
couching at first. 

The first man popped up and the second 
man struck out. All over the place people 
began to work their way toward the exits. 
They thought it eras over. 

“Let's have the next one!" yells Con. 
lively os a cricket. “Let's have the next 
one and then we'U till go home!" 

Tho next one was Rabhit Bradley, a fair 
hitler and a streak on the bases. Tne Rab¬ 
bit bent out an infield single—he took an 
aw ful crack at one but hit it on top. The 
crowd sent up a few scattering yells and 
stopped drifting, to see what was coming 
next. Demon Davy Hartford didn't keep 
us waiting long. The first hall looked good to 
him ami he singled, sending the Rabhit 
to second. 

Then the fans began to root in reui ear- 
newt. George Lm was next at hat, and 
George is the Ty Cobb of our league tho 
leading hitter and base stealer. 

Old Oscar took a good long think be¬ 
fore he began pitching to Lee. and while 
ho waited the crowd roared till the very 
ground seemed to shake. It was their first 
chance to do any cheering and they made 
the most of it. 

One ball! . . . Two bails! 

“Aw. 1st him hit it! You’re afraid to let 
him hit It I" 

“Put that hall over the plate!" 

Oscar ha* heard plenty of crowds. He 
cinched up his belt a notch, tied one shoe, 
and stalked along till the umpire warned 
him. Then he cut the outside corner with 
a curve, and George didn’t go after it. 
Two and one! 

Oscar waited again ami It was his fast 
ball that time. George threw up his arms 
and jumped away from the plate, and up 
went the umpire's left hand. Three and one! 

Again the wait in between. There was so 
much noise you couldn't have heard your¬ 
self think. Oscar rubbed some dirt on hi* 
hands and dusted it off on hia shirt. Once 
more the fast hall, but this one w us so wide 
that Georg* dropped his bat and started to 
Aral l#*for* the umpire called it. 

Three on; two down; two run* needed 
to tie and three to win. It still looked easy 
to us; but every ball player knows that 
there is no such thing as a cinch, especially 
when the winning run is already on the 
buses. 

Hooley, back of first, had been making 
signs with both hands, and Mike Doherty 
came up. su inging as many hats as he could 
gel bold of. Slike was Hooky’* pinch hit¬ 
ter and a tough customer. 

Oscar went ut him w 1th curve*, because 
Mike murders a fast bull; and the count pro¬ 
ceeded. One bail! One strike! Twobalb! 
Two and two, and then three and two! 

“Now it's got to be over!" croaks 
Hooley. “He's got to groove this one, boy*! 
All ready with the big start!" 

It o w n ed about a week and a hulf before 
Oscar took his position to deliver that last 
ball. Twice he shook his head on tho 
catcher's signs, and when hia arm finally 
did swing back the three runners were off 
like sprinters leaving their vnarks. Three 
and two, and two out there wasn't a 
thing In the world for them to wait for. 

The hall came straight down the groove, 
a strike all the way: und Mike stepped 
Into it, swinging with everything between 
spike* and shoulder*. Cr-r-Tsish! The 
crowd gave one terrific yell that died to 
nothing all at once the yell that we always 
look for when a Inill is hit in a pinch the 
yell that is part hone that tho hit will go 
safe and part fear that it won't. 


Over at short Jack Belcher took one step 
and scooped the ball off the ground. It was 
a slxxling wallop and Mike hadn't any more 
than got started for first before Belcher 
straightrned up with it in his glove. There 
wosn t anything to hurry him and Jack 
took his time on the throw —it w as one that 
had to go struight. 

He made a perfect peg; and Con, his 
foot on the hag. reached out to take it, 
waist-high and aimed straight at him. You 

Mali (art tee [*qmbi hmm 

smothering to death in that flat, black 
right-handed mitt! 

And then, while Con wrat reaching for 
the hall and even 1 Dexter bug on the 
premise* wo* conceding it to him.Tt came— 
two short, sharp blast* of a bicycle whittle! 

If I ever said that I doubted the traumatic 
neurosis thing I take it all bock. Con Ful- 
gamey jumped hnlfwav to second base, and 
the ball, just mUtdrvg him. went on to the 
bleachers. Before anybody could get to It, 
the three runners had scored and we were 
licked. 

And before the crowd shut ’em out of my 
sight I got one glimpse of Wallace Hooley 
stuffing something into hb hip pocket and 
grinning, in spile of the fact that Con Kul- 
gamry was trying to choke him to death. 

Afterward, in the clubhouse, we had 
quite a station. Con was hiding in a locker 
and trying to explain through the cracks 
about his nervous system; and Jimmy, 
with a telegraph pole of a bat, was daring 
him to come out and explain it to his face. 

“Don't do that!" Isays. ' The poor boy 
ain't to blame." 

"W’haddayoumean—healn’t to blame?" 
yells Jimmy. “If he'll come out here 1'U 
make him think he is! Didn't he get out 
of the way of that ball and let three runs 
acore? Why ain't he to blame?” 

“Because," 1 says, “he's got traumatic 
neurosis, and he jumps forty feet every’ 
time he hours a whistle. That's one of the 
symptoms, Jim and old Hooley had a 
whistle! I could have told you if you'd 
asked me.” 

And then I hud to knock Jimmy down and 
sit on him till he got over his excitement. 

Now you know why I say Con Fulgarney 
won't last very long In the big league. 
Some day they will bear about Hooley and 
Kb bicycle whistle, and they w ill make Con 
jump clear into a Class D League, w here he 
belongs. A regular first baseman has got 
to b* healthy; believe me! 

GOOD OLD 
DOC LIGMORE 

1Con1lm*«d frvm Pay* ID 

“ I nm used to this, my dear boys. What 
b one more trip to a country doctor who 
has humped over the roads for forty years at 
all times o’ night? A countryman will grin 
and War hb arhr os long os it's daylight; 
then he will get scared in the night and wnd 
for a doctor. And an old «k>ctor must never 
admit to anybody that be b tired or sleepy 
or sick. He’d lone caste in the country. 
I hope- I'm laying up treasures in heaven—I 
certainly am not doing so on earth." 

“I always supposed there wo*good money 
in an old-t^iabl&hed country' practice," said 
M um ton. 

“There is a lot of money in mine, but 
I can't get it out," ronferod Doctor Lig- 
more whimsically. “The poor folks nevpr 
pay and the other* stand a country doctor 
off until he sue*—and I'm no hand for law.” 

As though Mnrston hud given him a text, 
he nrearhed on this topic hour after hour. 
And daily hr dwelt on it after they hod been 
I nutalled i n hi* cottage on the edge of Newry 
Village. He was not rewentful—he did not 
whine; but when he found time to sit with 
them in their attic room or late at night 
in hb little office, with curtains drawn and 
window* shut tight, where the mingled 
scents of medicament* flavored the stifle of 
the rank tobacco smoke, be meekly un¬ 
folded to them the disappointments in a 
country doctor's life. 

He had dreamed of a competence, of 
travel, of study in foreign parts. Then he 
showed them names of debtors on hb dog¬ 
eared call book and told the hard-luck stories 
of the unfortunatP horn**. He did not boost 
of hb mdf-wierirtoe or hb fnTU»orani*e. 

(TO UK CUNCLl'PKPJ 



Solve the Problem of 
Useful Gifts for Men 


This partial list, selected from the wide vari¬ 
ety of Colgate Gifts for all the family, will 
make your shopping easier. 

Why nut follow cite example of thousands at the holi¬ 
day season last year—he a “SPUG," join the Society 
for the Promotion of Useful Giving. 

Colgate’s Shaving Stick 

» tit tfec Safer* Mai him »<■ iwt i* Unv ll m IV Mum U m i«* Virtif.** 

Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder 

nUn *t» um C-tlO* lnUt-v4.Hr. ttuuokiDi Umr 


rtrfi UU ftttil » 


Colgate’s Lilac Imperial —um * mv 
C ashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap —mu u*i M 

This year must oil of us arc considering more seriously the question 
of economy. Buy uufui Colgate Clifts instead of gimcracks." 

}V*r drulrt has fWgjfc'j Cmuforh /#r Christmas—ail -- 

mcxUrutr m prut amt Jbt^h in quahly. I .1 

COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK , -1 \ 

FLatabiaahed 180* 4, 1 

^Ca«hr«-r- BuuM.Sm»- wwiiiiim <\ 

kMtmnam. latfUtf. ^ 


COLGATE’S 

CHRISTMAS COMFORTS 
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$1050 


Fifth—The “Four" 

••HOW WAS THAT MMIBLir 
rou Mk Well M0 you — 

THE MOTOR PROVED to hove 
■mcv power them wm nmm m mr y — 
More tlioo wm r«*lly 4e«ir»We lor 


to the Iroqrh of the cm. pw the 
buyer ■ more 1 uju#W>jx equip**#, 
end yet here ■ car of uepk p ower. 

THAT DIFFVKKNCK in U**tk- 


AND AS PROVING the popularity 
of th»* model we weed cvtfy My that 
cn November 10th the laet tour- 
Inc car left the Ren factory. Ami 
that for thirty day* at least there 

haa not beta, so far ee we koow, a 
Reo the Fifth co any dealer'* 
Mlee floor anywhere. 

THE PROOF OF QUALITY In any 
product la "anil tt **li an the c«- 
•eaacm?" Autumn It supposed to 
be the off tcaecm for motor cars. 
Not for Ran cars though — wc have 
never known a time wh*e». even 
with cxr splendid facury faculties, 
we am able to make enough Reus 
to supply the demand 

WE HAVE JUST INCREASED our 

plant nearly SO per cent — neC- 
caaary to prod ore tbs new "Ssa.** 
And we hope to be able to mow 
nearly supply our dealers this year 
than fnrmsefy. 

AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION. 

howrvrr, to be maker of the most 
automobile*, but of the beet. We 
do aos expect, ever, to supply an 
the demand lor Reo cars. That 
would be our Idea of—well, the 
reverse of success 

TO MAKE THEM EVER BET¬ 
TER—so much better that, al¬ 
ways. the demand will beckon the 
supply —that is o«ur aim. 

FOUR YEARS AGO ws anacmnrrd 
that, t/lrf more than 33 years of 


SPRINGS - Improved method of hi- 
h near Min for gnu shackles. 

STREAMLINE HOB - CAPS — an 
exclusive Reo feature 

ANTI RATTLER on brakes, and 
anti rattling support. 

IMPROVED STAFTINO median 


SOME FRIENDLY RIVALS 
laughed at that statement—sand 
that change* would continue to 
coma Wtth the eaaeooa—a* they 
always had. 

NEVERTHELESS WE WERE 
CERTAIN in our own minds that. 


resistance. 

NEW HEADLIGHTS with Mace- 
Iraa anti-rattling doors and outside 
focu* attachment. 

NEW DESIGN rENDERS—croan 

kJWkHO 1 ^ igni¬ 

tion coiL New design umveraal 
joint for generator. 

NEW CYLINDER DESIGN—in¬ 
dependent exhaust port*. Injec¬ 
tor type exhaust m a n lfoM. New 
low persauee muSUv. 

NEW THREE PIECE psetoo ring*, 
giving greater power and accelera¬ 
tion 

IMPROVED VALVE operation 
snack—iam—larger aarfacca. ball 
joints. a*lf lubricating. »| 

NEW ONE PIECE cam shaft— 


are had established principles that 
would not change—so lung a* least 
as the principle* of pu csgnca 
rrahainpii m they were 

IMPROVEMENTS? Refinement.? 
Of course—bus nnly in manor de¬ 
tails. The world moves and of 
courae we expect to move with It. 

BUT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
of a seif propelled pleasure car. we 
wrra nmvmerd we were right. 
Events have only *ervsd to coo- 
firm w* In that belief. 

FROM SEASON TO SEASON we 
have made such isnpcovewwnts m 
the prugrea* of the science has 
mad* p n a aiblr . And aa oar facili¬ 
ties bare Increased and our par- 
chauna ability betutnc greater, we 
have from time to time reduced 
ilie price of Reo cars at tbe am* 
time tliat we bare mcreased the 
quality and tbe air 

IN THE CASE OF THIS "FOUR- 
ws bare been able to do two thing* 
we had conndarad unpoanbU— 
we have anode a bigger, and at tbe 
•am* time we have made a still 
better, car. 


ground 

ADDED FRICTION SURFACE 
to dutch. New operating earthen- 
ism calling fnr Wee loot pr e —ar* . 
Imeewcd thrust bearing* 

EQUIPMENT —One-man top. 
Flush instruments; highrat priced 
d'Araoval type ammeter and uanal 
tools and acccaecrira 

DELIVERIES BEGIN December 
lHh Your focal dealer will be 
able to dxia you and to take your 
order for tMa matchbaa car on or 
about that date. 


Reo Purchasing Power 


A Condition That Was An Insurmountable Obstacle 
To Some Proved To Be Reo’s Golden Opportunity 

WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you—full advantage of it. 

READ CAREFULLY—It'a the Silver Lining to the War-Cloud. 

YOU ARE, OF COURSE, AWARE that the Reo Motor Car Company is financially 
one of the strongest Automobile concerns in the world. 

OR WEREN'T YOU?—Wc had supposed that knowledge was common property. 
Anyway, you can easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 

WE WOULDN'T MENTION IT HERE, never have before—but it is necessary 
to state the fact in order to explain something that is otherwise unexplainable— 
the wonderful values wc are able to give in the two Reo models shown and priced 
above. 

FOR “WONDERFUL VALUES” is the only term that expresses it. Think of it! 
The New Reo the Fifth—that incomparable four, improved at many points and a 
larger car than its immediate predecessor—and at $125.00 less than last season. 

AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX—a Six designed and made the Reo way 
and with the Reo guarantee, at the amazing price of $13851 

THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION, for neither you nor anybody else dreamed 
it would ever be possible to produce such cars at such prices. 

SO SURE WERE WE OURSELVES of that, we went so far as to state in an adver¬ 
tisement a year ago "no maker ever can—not even Reo ever can—give greater 
value than this"—speaking then of Reo the Fifth at $1175. 

YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless—so when you saw the price, $1050, 
quoted above—and realized also that this latest Reo the Fifth is a larger and an 
improved car, you wondered. 

WELL, HERE'S THE ANSWER-and ifs mightily interesting: 

THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created two sets of conditions—contradic¬ 
tory in some respects. 

FOR EXAMPLE, while we know that Six Hundred Millions of dollars go into 
American banks every thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity and of a market 
for automobiles in the coming months—at the same time you know that the 
banks are most conservative about loaning it out. And that is as it should be. 
Safety First. 

AND SO YOU KNOW—if you stop to think about it—that many manufacturers, 
of automobiles and of other commodities, who were financially sound but who 
lacked a large surplus of cash, found it impossible to borrow during the past few 
months. These were necessarily limited in their buying and production capacity 
to their own funds. 

AND THAT WAS WHERE REO. with its enviable financial position —having the 
money and in cash, and controlled, not by absentee shareholders but by the men 
who daily direct the Reo destinies—was able to avail itself of the condition that 
then existed. 

TO BUY WHEN OTHERS WERE EAGER TO SELI^-and when there was 
practically no competition in the buying market. 

TO MAKE MORE CARS at a time when most makers must perforce curtail—ami 
to have them ready for our dealers and customers when the demand will be 
heaviest. 

NO ONE COULD HAVE FORESEEN the condition that had arisen. The best 
authorities on world affairs did not anticipate the war. At the time when we 


The Fifth 

7/)e S/?co/npara6/<s 

HT'our 
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The “Six” of “Sixty Superiorities” 

"IS SENSATIONAL not (22) WATER HEATED INTAKE 
is a "aU"—but because It manifold- 

*«*•• (23) REO STEERING gcat N«* a 

WAS NOT one of thr 'talking penot." but a driving 


<ro> REAL HAIR — retain* Ul 

(mTrIaL RUBBER and Sea 
I aland cot loo in tires. 

(S4I VENTILATING, rain-virion, 
clear nonn wtndaharid 

(S5) WINDSHIELD ami top eup- 
p«t-have to study in detail to 
fully apprretat#. 

(SS) GENUINE our man tup. 

(37) LIGHTER weight in propor¬ 
tion to power. 

(SI) EVERY PART — radiator-cap 
to tail light —Reo mad* and Rco 
gw*/ant red. 

<34) MOST ACCESSIBLE car in 
the world- Ws will prone ft to 
ywt. 

(hO) FINALLY — and moat impor¬ 
tant to you. tri Reo name (date— 
rigniAri that the Reo guarantee, 
with all it itamU for tn integrity 

and financial stability. goes with 
the car. 

DELIVERIES: Will brgin about 

January 1st Only way to be rurr 
cf getting yours early b to order 
iwr See your local dealer. 


<171 SPIRAL HALFTIME gram 

(13) VALVE ACTION—roller 
lifter*. 

(14) OVERHEAD INTAKE 
VALVE — mil cahauat. Another 
reason for greater power and 

silence. 

(15) FIBRE ROLLER tappet* ew 

Intake—another " sllrnce fraturr 

(16) VALVE ENCLOSURE —*i 

Icncem, and krrpa them aiirnt— sec 
next paragraph 

(IT) BftEATHBR TUBE exhausts 
in vahre enrVo au e e — kerpw parts 
bathed In <41 spray. and— 

(It) NO OIL SPRAYED un out¬ 
ride of motor by breather-tube. 

(19) TWO FLEXIBLE JOINTS 

between motor drive and genera¬ 
tor. 

(20) ADJUSTABLE main crank 
shaft bearings. 

(21) DUAL — Injector type — ex- 
haust tnamfuld. 


The 


S T Y Jix of Jzxfy 

vJ X A Superiorities^ 


These Wonderful Values Possible 

said, "This is the best value it will ever be possible for us to give," we had in 
mind, *of course, the normal conditions that then existed. Those conditions 
changed overnight. 

WHY, A FEW MONTHS AGO if a manufacturer wanted a few thousand tons 
of steel, of a special kind, he had to go to the mills, say please—and wait his turn. 

THEN THE WAR —The doubt, the uncertainty —stagnation for a time. 

THEN IF IT BECAME KNOWN there was an order for steel in sight we found, 
figuratively speaking, representatives of twenty steel mills camping on the steps 
of a morning, waiting to say please to the purchasing agent! 

THAT CONDITION was of the moment only—but it existed. And only because 
we were alert and able to take instant advantage of it are we now able to give 
you the unprecedented—the unexpected—the unhoped-for values we announce 
in this ad. 

WE HAD THE CASH—our own, to use on the instant without let or hindrance 
from anyone. We could declare another dividend—or invest it to vastly greater 
advantage in the future of Reo. We chose the latter course. 

SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when cash was at a premium, bought 
right. Bought better than we had ever hoped—secured quality at prices there¬ 
tofore impossible. From tires to electric starters—steel to leather—and hair — 
and paint. 

THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American manufacturers who, like Reo, are 
alert to take advantage of it. 

AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIES to make even to those friends to whom we 
sold 12,000 Rcos last season. Nor for a statement that we made in the best of 
faith—and must now contradict in the same good faith. 

FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full benefit of the Reo purchasing 
power, instead of retaining the former price and taking the additional profit our¬ 
selves we are only carrying out that policy which, adhered to from the first, has 
placed the Rco Motor Car Company in the splendid position it occupies today. 

SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an impression that we know is abroad. 

OUR FRIENDS CRITICIZE US at times for what they call our "ultra-conserva¬ 
tism." 

ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we ever hear from Reo dealers is that wc arc 
too modest in setting forth the merits of the Rco product. 

WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE—if adherence to the strict truth in our ads; 
if a determination not to be carried away by the mania for mere quantities; if 
we prefer to produce less cars that we may be first in quality — if these be indi¬ 
cations of "ultra-conservatism"—why, then we plead guilty. 

BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must concede that that Conservative Rco 
policy has produced tremendous results. Note the statement in the third para¬ 
graph of this ad. 

WE DON’T CALL IT that, however. Wc call it conservatism militant. Aggres¬ 
sive conservatism. Alert conservatism. Being sure—absolutely sure—we are 
right, then going ahead unfalteringly —irresistibly. 

DOESN'T THE VERY FACT that we were financially able to and did take advan¬ 
tage of a condition that we knew was transitory; and the further fact that, having 
bought better, wc instantly offered the better values to Rco buyers—doesn’t that 
look like "militant" rather than "ultra" conservatism? 

WE THINK SO—and so wc leave the case in your hands. 

REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 


THIS "SIX" IS SENSATIONAL not 
because riba "sax"—bul because il 
■ a Km '’Six" 

FOR RED WAS NOT one of the 
«o embrace the "14a" Idea 

■ft* I> cne of the 'ast. 

REO WILL NEVER BE rna of ths 
Im to adopt any Innovation. For 
our policy haa ever been Co sell 
sex idr*s but automobiles. 

Dependable automobile* 

AND YOU WILL ALWAYS find 

Roo ’ t:*.ung *' to jtaat that extent 
We wtfi never be erw of those to 
**take a chance**—with our cus- 
ii.mrrs' money. 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain or 

unknown quantity has become a 
orriainiy mil any near type of car 
or motor or axle or part be offered 
with the Reo name p 

SO YOU CAN ALWAYS I1E SURE- 
as you have in the past—that in 
buying a Reo you arc investing in 
no npnrm nr 

THIS -SIX- IS THE RIPEST 
RESULT of Reo engineering u 
ptrirewe The very fact that we 

make and offer it to you is evi¬ 
dence that the "Six" sdra haa nov 

pa wl the realm of uncertainty 
THE "SIXTY"— 

(1) FLAT TUttK RADIATOR — 
won't leak through freeemg. Flat 
tube* expand - don't fracture under 
pressure of fmst. 

(2) RADIATOR DESION — the 
sloping, curved vtaor and graceful 
contour give claas to the entire 


(24) DRY DISC CLUTCH —no 

tendency «o drag. 

(21) THREE UNIT power plant. 
(24) FOUR universal nats. 

<27j BRAKE AND CLUTCH cosi 
trnl «y«tera—only one hand lever. 
(2ft) REO one-rod control —rimplcat 
ever dmard. 

(J*) REO GEAR shift—direct ccm- 
netted lever —you feci thr grars aa 
if jtar hngrTs touched (hem. 

(*•) REO patented locking device- 
impossible for two gears to mesh 


(21) HYATT be* tag* in 

(32) INDEX- PLATE 
•ng control rod 

(33) FULL PLOATINO rear axlr. 

(34) COMBINATION Hyatt Ml- 
duty and Timken healings in rear 

(35) NEW TYPE torque am. See 
the Book. 

(36) WORM BEVEL driving gear* 

(37) CANTILEVER rear sfraigs. 

(3ft) RIGID attachment of canti¬ 
lever spr ngs to axla. 

(30) RIMY electric starter and 


■up — rsrlu- 
d/ive No 


(3) STREAMLINE 
original with Reo. 


HUB-CAPS— 
Win be widely 


(4) EXTRA HEAVY, one p*ec.-. 
fo«gfil fiowt atk—SO per cent 


(5) TIMKEN BEARINGS <4> la 

front hubs. 

(b) REO CYLINDER DESIGN — 
guarantees straight cylinders, uni 
fortnity of water jackets—ao 
distorted cylinders—no scored 


pistons 

<") SAFETY FIRST-and aure— 
cahng nurm. 

<8> THREE PIECE piston rings— 
more power—quicker aocrtcrwtioa. 

(«) FIFTY PER CENT 
crank shaft. 

(10) EXTRA HEAVY cam 
extra large cams. One r*a*« for 
silence asad uniformity of power in 
this Rro. 

(11) ECCENTRIC FAN belt ad 


(44) STARTER 

arvrtv Ren Worm 
shifting gear* — ao 
ratchet* 

<41> STARTER LEVER —handy, 
but unobtrusive. 

(42) TIRE PUMP attached to main 
driving shaft 

(431 DIMMINO attachment to 
headlight* 

(44) PILOT Kght and lari light con¬ 
nected in amts. 

(43) SPECIAL taU light switch 

(46) PRACTICALLY 

r leased steel cowl. 

I 6', INCH WIDER 
112'’ wheelbase. 

(44) S4 PER CENT OVERSIZE 
m all vital part* 

(49) REO ACCURACY-REO 
CARE —Rro inspection eve ry 
where. Parts ground to absolute 
exactness. 

(Sft) 194-ODD STEEL FORGINGS 
(Ml REAL LEATHER upholster 
lag—we've never fuusai any sub- 
etetute that was '"lust as good.** 

[R —retains its 

and Sea 


one piece 
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How I Helped My 
Husband To 
Make More Money 

1 he simple but amazing stories of 
how wives showed the way to their 
husbands which lifted them from 
clerkships to being theii own bosses; 
how incomes were changed from 
$10, $12 and $15 a week to 
$3000, $6000 and $8000 a year. 

How did these wives do it? 
Here they themselves tell 

From a $10-*-W*.k CUrluhip 
To $5000 a Yw 


An Eipren Afenl 
Who Became a Merchant 


A Year Ago $10 a Week- 
Now m Ron With Saving* 

From a Car Conductor 
To tb« Proprietor of 6 Stores 

Mjr Husband's Drug Store That K 
Changed from $500 to $5000 a Year 

How Wires Hare Saved the Waste 
From Their Husbands* Farms 
One Wife Made $600 in 1 Month 

How a Wife Saved Her Husband's 
Tailor Shop With One Idea 

How a Wife Made $5000 the First 
Year For Her Doctor-Husband 


How I Changed My Husband's Bakery 
And Now Making $167 a Month 


How 1 Changed My Husband’s Job 
From Clerk to Proprietor 

From $500 Yearly Wages 
To a $6000 Income 


4 Years Ago a Clerk — 
Now Ha Owns 27 Lots 


How With One Dollar 
1 Made My Husband His Own Boss 

How An Architect's Wife 
Made Her Husband Successful 

How I Got My Husband 
To Fight tha Mail-Order Business 


How ! Increased My Husband's Soda 
Water Fountain from $10 to $30 a Day 

How I Made My Clerk-Husband 
Become a Superintendent 

From $10 a Week 
To a Factory of His Own 


From $20 a Week to 
$5000 a Year 

Sending Dinners by Mail 
And Making Money 

There will be 50 crisp, new ideas 
in the series — each a money - 
merger, not in theory but that 
has made money for others. 

Read a batch of these 
in the January 
Ladies’ Home Journal 

On Sale this Saturday, the I9lh 
13 cents Everywhere 

You can get ibe whole wrwi. which will nm 
•rrefal nwfilhs, m s yrsrly autatn|rtauo: $1.30 
far 12 usues. 

Tie Curtis Pu Within* Company 
I slgnlns s keN f tnh tifr fc n f«i. 


MR. GREX OF MONTE CJSRLO 


inatmeuon* to my iftnt have been sample 
and deflate. We nave never haggled. Your 
name was known to ne eight years ago, 
when you served us in St. Petirreburg and 
served us well. You have done the same 
thing now and you havo behaved with ran? 
intelligence. Within the course of an hour 
I shall transfer ten thousand franca to the 
account of Francois Frenbofex at the Eng¬ 
lish bank here.’’ 

The eyes of the man seemed suddenly'like 
pinpricks of ftro. 

" Monsieur is a prince,” he murmured. 
"And now for the further details. If mon¬ 
sieur would run tho risk I would sanest 
that he accompany me to the office ofth» 
man Schwann.” 

Hunterleys made no immediate reply. 
He was walking up and down the narrow 
apartment. A brilliant idea had taken pea- 
session of him. The more be thought of It 
the more feasible it became. 

"Frenhofer,” he said at last, 4 *l have a 
scheme of my own. You are sure that Mr. 
Grex has never seen this yacht?” 

”He has never set eyre upon it, mon¬ 
sieur. save to try and single St out with his 
fleJd-fdasam from the balcony of the villa.” 

"And be is to board it to-night?” 

“At Urn o’clock to-night, monsieur, it ia 
to lie off the Villa Mimosa. A pinnace is to 
fetch Mr. Gres and his friends on board 
from the private landing stage of the Villa 
Mimosa. 

Hunterleya nodded thoughtfully. 

”Frenhofer,'* be explained, "my scheme 
h this: A friend of mine has a yacht in the 
harbor. I believe that he would lend it to 
mo. Why should we not substitute It for 
the yacht your master imagine* that he is 
hiring? If so. all difficulties as to placing 
whom I desire or. board and secreting them 
are over.” 

"It b a great scKcmr.” Frenhofer ab¬ 
sented; ”but supposing my master should 
choose to telephone some small detail to the 
office of the man Schwann?” 

“You must lure the yacht of Schwann, 
just Si* you were instructed,” Huntcrlrys 
pointed out. “You must give orders, 
though, that it is not to leave the harbor 
until telephoned for. Then it will ho the 
yacht I shall borrow that will lie off the 
Villa Mimosa to-night,” 

”lt is admirable,” Frenhofer declared. 
“The more one thinks of it the more one 
appreciate*. This yacht of Schwann's—the 
Christabcl he calls it —was fitted out by a 
millionaire. My master will be surprised 
at nothing in the way of luxury.” 

“Tell me again.” Hunterley* asked, "at 
what hour it o to be lying off the Villa 
Mimosa.” 

“At ten o'clock,*' Frenhofer replied. ”A 
pinnace is to be at the landing stage of the 
villa at that time. Mr. Grex. Monsieur 
DouaiUe. Herr Satingman and Mr. Dracon- 
meyer will come on board.” 

"Vary good! Now po on your errand to 
the man Schwann. V ou hod bettor meet 
me here later in the afternoon -say at four 
o'clock—and let mo know that all is in 
order. 1 will bring you some particular* 
about my friend's boat, so that you will 
know how to answer any questions your 
master may put to you.” 

"It is admirable, Frenhofer agreed. 

Huntrrlcys walked through the streets 
back to Ciro’s restaurant filled with a new 
exhilaration. Hb eyes were bright, his 
brain waa working all the time. The mem¬ 
bers of the luncheon party at the next table 
were still in the midst of their meal. Mr. 
Simpson was smoking a cigarette with his 
coffee. Hunterley* resumed his plan? and 
ordered coffee for himself. 

"I havo bwn to nee a poor friend who 
met with an accident last night,” he an¬ 
nounced, speaking as clearly as passible. 
*'l fear that he in very ill. That was his 
sistrr who fetched me away.” 

Mr. Simpson nodded sympathetically. 
Their conversation for a few minutre was 

desultory- Then Hunterleya a*k*d for the 
lull and roue. 

"I will take you round to the rlub are! 
get your carte' 9 be suggested. "Afterward 
we ran spend the afternoon a* you choose.” 

The two men strolled out of the place. 
It wnot until after they hod left tbe 
arcade and were actually in the street that 
Hunter Icy* gripped his companion's arm. 

"Simpson," he declared, “the fatee have 
bean kind to us. DouaiUe has a fit of the 
nerve*. He will go no more to the Villa 
Mimosa. Seeking about fur the safest 


{Continued from Pag* 2/) 

meeting place Grex boa given us a chance. 
Tha only one of his servants who belong* 
to us is commlitiioned to hire a yacht on 
which they meet to-night.” 

"A yacht,” Mr. Simpson repeated 
emptily. 

I have a friend,” Hunterleya continued, 
" on American. I am convinced that he will 
lend m* hb yacht, which b lying in the 
harbor here. We are going to try to ex¬ 
change the two yachts. If wo succeed I 
shall nave the run of the boat. The crew 
will be at our command, and I shall get to 
that conference myself somehow* or other.” 

Mr. Simpson felt himself left behind. He 
could only stare at his companion. 

"Tell me. Sir Henry,” he begged almost 
pathetically, "have I walked into on arti¬ 
ficial world? Do you mean to tell roe seri¬ 
ously that you, a member of Parliament, 
an ex-minister, are engaged upon a scheme 
to get the Grand Duke Augustus and Dou- 
aille and Selingman on hoard a yacht, and 
that you are going to be there, concealed, 
turned into a spy? I can't keep up with it. 
As fiction It seems to me to he in the clouds. 
As truth, why, my understanding turns and 
mocks roe. You are talking fairy talcs.” 

Huntcrlrys smiled tolerantly. 

"The man in the street knows very little 
of the real happening* in life,” be pro¬ 
nounced. "The truth has a queer way 
sometimes of spreading itself out into the 
realms of fiction. Come ucruao here with 
me to the hotel. I have got to move heaven 
and earth to find my friend.” 

"Do with roe ua you like,” Mr. Simnwon 
sighed resignedly. "In a plain political die- 
cutaion, or an argument with Monsieur 
DouaiUe—well, I am ready to bear my 
part. But this sort of thing lifts me off my 
feet. 1 can only trot along at your heels/' 

They entered the Hfttel de Paris. Hun- 
terley* made a few breathlc** inquiries. 
Nothing was known of Mr, Richard Lane. 
The Englishman came back frowning to the 
steps of the hotel. 

11 If he ia up playing golf at La Turhie,” 
Huntcrleys muttered, "we shall barely 
have time.” 

A reception clerk upped him on the 
shoulder. He turned abruptly. 

"I have just made an inquire of the floor 
waiter/' tbo clerk announced. "He be¬ 
lie vea that Mr. Lane ia still in his room.” 

Huntcrlcvs thanked the man and hurried 
to the lift* In a few moments he was knock¬ 
ing at the door of Lane's room. His heart 
gave a great jump as a familiar voice bade 
him enter. He stepped inside and clos'd 
the door behind him. Richard, in light blue 
pyjamas. sat up in bed and looked at his 
visitor with a huge yawn. 

"Say, old chap, are you In a hurry or 
anything?” he demanded. 

"Do you know the time?" Huntcrieyi 
asked. 

"No idea," the other replied. "The volet 
colled me at eight. I told him I'd shoot 
him if he disturbed me again.” 

"It's nearly three o'clock!” Hunterleys 
declared impressively. 

"Can't help It,” Richard yawned, throw¬ 
ing off the bedclothes and sitting on the 
edge of the bed. ” I am yuung and delicate 
and I need my rest. Seriously, Hunter- 
Leys.'' he added, "you take a chap out and 
make Him drive you at sixty miles an hour 
all through the night, you keep him at it 
till nearly six in the morning, and you seem 
to think it n tragedy to find him in bed at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Hang It. 
I've had only nine hours* sleep!” 

"I don't care how long you've had,” 
Huntcrleys rejoined. "I am only too 
thankful to find you. Now listen. Is your 
brain working? Can you talk seriously?” 

" I guew* so.” 

"You remember our talk last night?” 

" Every word of it.” 

"The time has eonw\" Hunterleys con¬ 
tinued "your time, I mean. You said 
that If you could take u hand you'd do it. 
I am here to l>eg for your help. 

"You needn't waste your breath doing 
that,” Richard answered firmly. "I'm 
your man. Go on.” 

"Listen.” Hunterleys proceeded. "Is 
your yacht in commission?" 

"Heady to sail at ten minutes' notice.” 
the young man assured him emphatically, 
iaied and couled to the eyelids. To 
tell you the truth, I have some idea of 
abducting Fedora to-day or to-morrow.” 

"You’ll have to postpone that.’* Hunter- 
leys told him. ”1 want to borrow the yacht.” 


"She's yours," Richard Lane assented 
promptly. "I’ll give you a note to the 
captain. 

"Look here. I want you to understand 
this clearly," Hunterleys went on. "If 
you lend roe the Minnehaha—well, you 
commit yourself a bit. You sec it’s like 
this: I've one man of my own in Grex'i 
household. He came to mo this morning. 
Monsieur DouaiUe objects to cro» again 
the threshold of the Villa M imasa. He fear* 
the English newspapers. There has been 
a long discussion as to the next meeting 
place. Grex suggested a yacht. To that 
they ail agreed. There is a man named 
Schwann down in Monaco w ho has a yacht 
for hire. Mr. Grex know* about it and he 
has sent the man I spoke of into Monaco 
this afternoon to bLre It. They are all going 
to embark at ten o'clock to-night. They 
are going to hold their meeting in the cabin." 

I.ar»e whistled softly. He was wide 
awake now. 

"Go on,” he murmured. "Go on. Say, 
this ia great I” 

"I want your yacht,” Hunterleys ex¬ 
plained, "to take the place of tho other. I 
want St to be off the Villa Mimosa at ten 
o'clock to-night, your pinnace to be at the 
landing stage of the villa to bring Mr. Grex 
and his friends on board. I want you to 
haul down your American flag, keep your 
American sailors out of sight, cover up the 
Store and Stripes in your cabin, have only 
your foreign stewards on show. Schwann*s 
yacht is a costly one. No one will know* the 
difference. You must get up now and show 
me over the bout. I have to scheme, some¬ 
how or other, how we can hide ourselves on 
it so that l can overhear the end of this plot.” 

The face of Richard Lane was like tho fare 
of an ingenuous boy who sees suddenly a 
paradise of sport stretched out before him. 
His mouth was open, his eyes gleaming. 

"Gee. but this malarious!” becxrlaimcd. 
"I'm with you all tne way. Why, it'a won¬ 
derful, man! It's a chapter from the 
Arabian Nights over again!” 

He leaped to his feet and rang the bell 
furiously. Then ho rushed to tho telephone. 

"Blue serge clothes,” be ordered the 
valft. "Get my bath ready,” 

"Any breakfast, monsieur?” 

"Oh, breakfast be hanged! No. wait n 
moment. Get mo some coffee and a roll. 
Ill take it while 1 dress. Hurry up! . . . 
Yee, is that tho inquiry office? This is Mr. 
Lane. Send round to my chauffeur at the 
garage at onre and Ml him that I want thi 
car at tbe door in a quarter of an hour. 
Right-o! ... Sit down, Hunterleys. 
Smoke or do whatever you want to. We'll 
bet off to tbe yacht in no time.” 

Hunterleys clapped the young giant on 
the shoulder as be rusbed through to the 
bathroom. 

"You're a brick. Richard/' he declared. 
"I’ll wait for you down in the hall. I've 
a pal there.” 

"I’ll be down in twenty minutes or 
earlier,” Lane promised. "What a lark!" 

(TO BR OONCLUPKD) 

No S«c rmt Station* 

T HE new’ direction finder for the wireless 
telegraph, which will indiratr the direc¬ 
tion from which any set of wire lees signals 
Is coming and will, under some circum¬ 
stances, show how far away the source of 
the signals k-. bus had one novel use in the 
European war. The 1 1 alian authnritire hod 
reason to believe that from somewhere in 
Home or adjacent territory information on 
diplomatic and military .affaire was being 
sent by wireless every night to one of the 
warring powers. 

Marconi, the inventor of wireless, hap¬ 
pened to be in Romo, and the government 
requested him to try U> locate the secret 
wirctea stutian. He located the station 
the first night he tried, using the new di¬ 
rection finder. A wirelrns instrument hod 
been installed on the grounds of a brother¬ 
hood within tbe city limits of Rome. Be¬ 
cause such a station was a menace to 
Italian neutrality the government promptly 
raided tbe place and destroyed the entire 
installation. 

By the use of the same direction finder 
the British authorities havo already lo¬ 
cated three high-power wireless stations in 
the British Inlands; and presumably they 
promptly closed them, though details of 
these operations have not passed the criww. 
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no vital political or social purpose— that of the ProgreHsrvePartv, fa futile—or worse, 
may be called reaction or conwn’atwn. In the first place, nothing fa *o footless as 
Conservatism fa the absence of purpose, as prophecy; and, in the second place, if the 
cold fa the absence of heat; and when th® Progressive movement in its party exprets- 
riurpo*® of the American people languished, *>on means anything at all. It means that 
loitered, halted--or whatever it did thfa the group of a million middlo-class voters, 
year the result was a conservative reac- who are allied in a party, are allied not to 
tion. vet officta and win victories at th® polls, 

Th® situation leaves a million and a nut to work unselfishly and purposefully 
quarter enthusiastic, optimistic, politically for whatever statement of the Progressive 
improvident ladies and gentlemen whfa- principles coming events may require, 
tling cheerfully down the wind in a dfa- For the lost two years events have stated 
tinctly Micawberian attitude—waiting for those principle® in the terms of conaer- 
aomethlng to turn up. That they will hung vation: Mothers' pension; workingmen’s 
together and wait there can be little doubt, compensation laws; shorter hours or serv- 
Tbey are crusader*. and a temporary de- ice for workers; factory' and tenement 
feat do®® not stop them or dampen their inspection; strong central control of the na- 
enthusiaam. They had no desire for office; tional commerce, and a more direct control 
they sw»m to car® littl® even about win- of our law-making and law-adminfatering 
nlng—for the sake of winning. Their machinery. 

platform planks ore coming into general ao How to-morrow will state the fund am en- 
cepUnce. Even among the victorious reao tal Progressive principles is unimportant, 
tionaric* there fa an elaborate pretense of The things needed to give the rrogree- 
golng right to work to be progr<efa v e. and dlV Party a future are bitelligent courage, 
no one talks of repealing th® considerable unselfish faith, and the common sense of 
volume of progressive legislation that the the man with a vision, who holds Itarealizu- 
biminium has written. tion more important than hit own micro**. 

Except, perhaps, the recall of Judicial de- or even more important than his own 
rfaicins, which was merely an expression of martyrdom, 
the popular fear of the growing power of the 

courts, all the demands of the Progressive* 7ft# Negro StiU an Issue 

in 15*12 are generally accepted by the two 

old parties. Therefor®, of course, no clear, unquali- 

And that fa the whole trouble with the fted answer may be made now to the qu»- 
Progrwaive Party—its issue® have been tion about the futur® of th® Progressive 
accepted or stolen or imitated; and. while Party. It fa as uncertain as that of the 
whistling down th® wind with Mr. Micuw- Republican Party. Only th® Democratic 
ber, the party fa looking not so much for Party fa certain. It must be the parly of 
event® to turn up os for a new- issue. critical conservatism. The Solid South has 

True, we declare that men like Cannon bound it to it® historic place, and there fa no 
and Penrose and Curtis and McKinley and likelihood of a break in the South. Th® 
McDermott, and the pirates who walked negro fa an issue there still; and by voting 
the plank in 1912, who now are safe aboard the race issue the South fa, of course, hurt- 
with their hands on th® wheel and the rig- in* the whit® man more than the negro, 
glng. are not the kind of men to be trusted Yet even the Democratic Party fa having 
with the Progressive idea. Yet they were its mild spaam of doubt; Bryan Mid Wilson 
elected, for the most part, on pLatforma that still seem to control and put a semblance of 
were a fairly comet though rather feeble constructive program in the party of state 
imitation of the Progressive platform. And right® and a revenue tariff, 
it is difficult to establish a party on the It fa no wonder that th® backwash of 
temperaments of men. reaction and conservatism has left con¬ 

fusion, faltering and paralysis, due to par- 
As to Government Ownership tyism, in the country. 

No one ran may just when the waning 
The Progressives need to have their prin- Progressive purpose began to make th® 
ciple®, which are fundamental, stated in tide of reaction that flowed in at the recent 
terms of new Issue*. Many of us feel that election. 

th® Progressive platform of 1912, which Perhaps it was seven years ago, after the 
seemed radical at the time it was put forth, bankers' panic; for the Progreemve wave 
fails to attack privilege with sufficient foTc® hod been rising for about seven years before 
to-day. There fa a considerable demand in that time, and remained full and strong 
the party for a plank declaring for the gov- on th® surface of things during th® Taft 
ernment ownership of railroads. Among Administration. 

others in the party there fa a demand that Yet the advisers of President Taft could 
th® party shall stand for national prohibi- feel what th® "forward-looking men" 
tion. could not feel—the undercurrent of renc- 

The government ownership advocates tion. He tried to ride the wave of reaction 
are, for the most port. Eastern Progres- and was spilled. 

aives. The prohibitionists generally Live in During the past three years the tide has 
the West: in fart, in mast of the Western been running out strongly, in spit® of the 
States thfa year the Progressives declared acceptance of many Progressive Ideas by 
for national prohibition. In the West and the state legislature®. President Wilson 
South prohibition is a live faeue. It attracts doubtless feels thfa reaction stronger than 
the very kind of poople who make up th® we feel it, who are not at the storm center; 
voting strength of the Progressive Party but if he trie® to ride it—if he paddles to 
in those Western States; hence they have safety by compromise— he, also, will spill, 
declared for it in th«r state platforms. It fa only men with honestly conservative 

A prohibition plank in the Progressive minds who can ride the backwash wave; 
Nutlonal Platform, however, would bar th® and their success will be short, for they can- 
party from any hope in the East and not ride th® incoming tide, 
among the industrial voters for several These tides in politic® and business, and 

K ars. And prohibition b a plank that may in ail social activities, represent th® growing 
easily stolen by the Republicans and the and waning of popular attention. The 
Domocruta in the various elates where pro- crowd’s mind b a child’s mind —it cannot 
hibltion fa popular. concentrate it® attention long on one ob- 

Governmcnt ownership of railroads, and j«ct; but through all the tides that wash 
of all means of transportation and com- the shore® of time, where the child fa play- 
munication, fa not a plank that may be lifted ing, always it holds fast to the good and 
into other platforms or imitated or taken stores it up for the race. Nothing vital fa 
by states. 11 fa fundamental in its difference ever lost. 

from the creeds of the other parties; but to Men come and go; movements rise and 
adopt government ownership as a Progres- foil. The people forget fare* they forget 
sive tenet might change rather extensively slogans—they forget parties and the issues 
th® character of the Progrriiv® following, of the day; but always, from the slow, re- 
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The cigarette brings little sparks of peace and 
friendship even amid the hatred of the great world 
war. An instance at the front—a rabbit runs between 
the French and German trenches—both sides fire— 
he drops. A French soldier jumps out after him— 
“Nein! Nein!” cry the Germans, “Cigaretten!” 
The Frenchman goes back, collects cigarettes from 
his comrades, returns, picks up the rabbit and leaves 
the cigarettes—a German runs over and gets them! 

To attain nation-wide favor a cigarette must pos- 
fc^x sess an unusual degree of excellence. To 
remain nationally popular year after year 
this excellence must be steadfastly main - 
tained. This is the MECCA record! 
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nURGEUlk—By P<st<8ir B. Kyne 
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"TVfA’AM," Said Shorty gently when be 

1V1 had knocked on tbn widow’s tent 
polo, 41 the obsequies ix now about to com¬ 
mence. Owin' to the damage done to the 
deceased, me an' my partner finds it impera¬ 
tive to plant him with what might seem to 
the chief mourner like somethin’ in the 
natur’of undue haste; hut it’s our best iedg- 
ment, ma'am, that it'd better be done. 
Might you care to be present ax the grave 
doses ow yore loved one, ma'am?" 

To hi* signal relief her answer wus a hys- 
tprica) "No. thank you!" So he hastened 
back to Dan and together they finished the 
obeieouku with neat new* and dispatch. By 
the time they got bock to camp they had 
recovered their spirits to such a degree that 
• they derided to shift the burden of his de- 
j'iih.* to the late lamented himself. They 
argued that if he had only stayed where he 
was he would have been all right. 

" Him jumpin’ out in front of it that way," 
declared I«ong Shorty, "it looks to me like 
mebbe he was a mite delirious with thirst 
an’ a-contemplat in’ suicide/’ 

Dan had observed a detect water bag 
filled with water swinging at the side of 
the ear; never the low. he indorsed tb«e 
sentiment* hwirtily. 

"1 suppose it ain’t no use a-huntin’ up 
that bowlder we rolled, to see which side 
she turned up?" suggested Lor* Shorty. 

Now. Dan was the loacr to date, in conse¬ 
quence of which ho could not, with honor, 
appear to accede too eagerly to the philan¬ 
thropic proponal. If it ruined him he could 
not appear to be a wetcher; so he hailed 
abruptly and glared ut Long Shorty. 

"Wa r al. hardly!" he snapped. "Just 
be«*uz the stone hit* this stranger ain’t no 
reason a?* 1 can see w by w* got to ’low it’s 
corked dice an' call the beta off." 

"Suit yourself," Long Shorty answered; 
and they returned to examine the rock. 

It lay dean side up, and Ix>ng Shorty 
Ferguson was the sol* proprietor of th* Big 
Strike - when they should discover it. 

"I hone this ain't u-gutn' to make no dif¬ 
ference between us, Dan'I." Long Shorty 
suggested, a liulo regretfully. 

If you can control yoursdf, Long Shorty, 
I rucsm K can." replknl Dan Purdy mwkly. 

it h bein' the case, let’s harvest our 
whiskers an' wash up." 

They returned to the camn. where Dan 
stepped to the tent flap and peered cau¬ 
tiously in. The widow, exhausted from her 
rocmt tragic adventure as Mr. Purdy pre¬ 
sumed. hut in reality lulled to oblivion by 
Mr. Ferguson's great cure-all. slumbered 
soundly: so Dan tiptoed in and stole his 
own hag and his partner’s. A tiny mirror 
and shaving outfit were brought forth and 
the hirsute harvest commenced. 

Satisfied at last that they were halfway 
presentable, th* two partners next examined 
the bagguge of their gue*t and discovered 
a small fortat-ranger’s tent with a folding 
camp cot and a wool pad. This outfit they 
act up and prepared far the widow, after 
which they cooked supper, at* it and sat 
round In stony silence, spitting tobacco 
juice into the fire and watching the moon 
rise over the Charlestons. And presently 
their guest stirred and com* forth. 

She was a thin, angular person powiMSfd 
of few physical charms. Th* natural sever¬ 
ity of her face was accentuated by the man¬ 
ner in which she drew her hair back at the 
side* and fastened it in an old-fashioned 
French roll In th* rear. A faint color glowed 
in her cheeks; her dark eyes were os bright 
as shoe buttons and as cool as an absinthe 
frapp*. I«ong Shorty decided that if their 
unbidden gu«*t had been bom a man she 
would have l**n a hanker or a faro dealer. 

Dan had some fresh water in the coflee 
pot nnd he now the pot on the fire. 

"Mobhc. ma'am," he said respectfully, 
"you might have so far recovered your 
sperrits as to feel like lyin' into some fod¬ 
der? A cup o’ code* an’ a mutton chop 
an' a stack o’ llapjarks would about hit th* 
bulV*-4*ye, I reckon." 

"And don’t you go to squattin’ an’ 
snortin’ at DattTs flapjacks, ma'am," Long 
Shorty cautioned her. " beeux they're about 
six pounds lighter'n they look." 

After supper the widow appeared to have 
recovered her spirits. She showed a dis¬ 
position to talk. Dan and Long Shorty were 


r 'clc to encourage con venation, feeling 
t it would tend to keep her mind from 
straying to the tragedy of the forenoon; ao 
they plunged into th* conversation with an 
animation that was ordinarily foreign to 
their natures, for, as we have already en¬ 
deavored to explain, there is something 
about the vastneas, the solemn silence, of 
the desert that is not conducive to conver¬ 
sation among thooe w ho dwell in it. Some¬ 
thing of the dessert's own grim, inscrutable 
personality is developed in her children; 
nnd Dan and I-ong Shorty, whose natures | 
had long since hecome attuned to the sur¬ 
rounding country, often went days at a time 
without speaking to each other except when 
absolutely necessary- 
Ncvcrthelcssi their companionship was 
perfect, for subronarioualy they respected 
each other’s moods and divined each other's 
thoughts to such an extent that never were 
they to any extent unsociable in their taci¬ 
turnity. Unlike the widow, conversation 
with them was not a ruling paaskm; con¬ 
sequently her high, precise tones were not 
long in creating a discord in the perfect 
harmonv of that desert camp. 

Mor.tiy she asked questions. She delved 
into their past from th* cradle up to the 
moment when the rolling bowlder had gath* I 
ered her male Into the bcoom of Abraham. , 
She made it her huainesa to aserrtuin their i 
business -what they were doing there; who 
sent them; how much monpy they were 
making, and the nature of their personal 
ambitions. She asked if they believed in 
suffrage for Women, and they, fearful of 
offending her, lied and said they were; 
whereupon it developed that aha subscribed 
to an opinion that woman’a sphere should 
b* limited to the home, and berated them for 
a pair of mollycoddkw. In defense of their 
lie Long Shorty and Dan were forced to lock 
horns with her in an argument on suffrage 
and were routed ignomir.iouvlv. She noticed 
that two buttons were off Long Shorty's 
shirt and said ahe would sew them on in the 
morning. 

Time and again the partners strove to 
head her off, hoping she would relate some¬ 
thing of interest to them—what she was do¬ 
ing in the desert, where she had come from 
and why; but they were singularly poor 
hands at evincing curiosity, no matter how 
curious they were, and it was impossible 
for them to shatter their code to the extent 
of a blunt reuumt for an explanation. 

The taJk lowed on so pleasantly that 
presently even the widow became aware of 
the incongruity of her action and hastened 
to mend her fenc**. 

"1 sincerely trust." she said, "that if 1 
appear to have already forgotten the terrible 
tragedy of this forenoon it is due entirely to 
a philosophical mind, which bids me make 
the best of every situation, no matter how 
depraving. I hope you will not ascribe my 
action to natural hardnm of heart. My 
present attitude Is a heritage from my an¬ 
cestors, and no Beeby can escape it. My 
great-great-grandmother was a first cousin 
to Molly Pitcher." 

"Don't knowasleverheerdo'tbelady," 
Long Shorty ventured to remark. 

" Her husband was a gunner in General 
Washington's army during the War of the 
Revolution. At the battle of Monmouth. 
Gunner Pitcher was killed; but his wife. 
Molly, wbo was with him, seized the rum¬ 
mer and served the gun in his stead. She 
was commanded by General Washington 
for her bravery and was made a sergeant." 

Dan and Long Shorty exchanged glances 
that were eloquently expressive of tolerance 
and amusement, and the widow rattled on. 
At length Long Shorty said: 

"Might I ask. Mrs. Bocby. if you be ex¬ 
pectin' friends to come a-lookin* for you 
ufter you're misted from home?" 

She shook her bead sadly. 

" I have no friends in California, Mr. Fer¬ 
guson, unlovi I count you mol f and Mr. 
Purdy. You are. indeed, friends in need.” 

"liow about the late lamented? What 
was left of him looked like a he-man that 
had growed up in country with the hair 
on it. Ain't he got no folks in California or 

Nevada?" 

"I did not know his people. Mr. Fer¬ 
guson. We hod known each other but u 
abort umc." 
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M Wo-al,”Dan interrupted,"** hi* widder “It'* up to one of us to marry her if 

you're entitled to all his worldly goods; so ube’ll have us." he said, 
let’s probate his estate." And be produced Had Long Shorty been b*e-*tung he 
the few dollar* In silver, the pocketknife, could not have started more violently. He 
the folding comb and the plug of tobacco called to hi* instant aid all COOM and rnta- 
be had found on the body. The widow com- mount*, came clo*e to hb partner, and in 
menced to sniffle and demand information the bright moonlight stared at him. 
a* to what she was to do, left all alone in “Yes, sir," that dcaert Puritan went on 
this terrible desert; and Dan explained relentlessly; “for the sake o’ the widder** 
patiently that time alone could tell the reputation it's up to u* to offer our hand 
story- He was about to enter into a wealth an' heart. We’d sooner be snake-bitten, 
of detail as to why this should be; but Long but we got to gi vn her a chance to say No.“ 
Shorty Interrupted: “Why’ve we got to?” Long Shorty 

“Ma’am," bn soothed, “you’d better blustered defhmtly. 
turn in and git some sleep, an’ in the “Beeua we’re the responsible parties, 
mornin’ we’ll decide what's to be done." Charks Wilfred. Perx’nally I'm free to eon- 
She thanked them and with a flobby good- fees I’m wild an' full o’ fleas; but I can put 
night took the candle Long Shorty had my hand on my heart an' say this much, 
dug up out of their stores,and retired. Charles Wilfred: When it comes to climbin’ 

Until nearly midnight Dan and Long up the golden stairs, there ain’t no angel 
Shorty' sat facing each other in absolute goin'to stick hi* head out the door an’ say. 
ailenc* across the cheerful sagebrush fire. 'Pull yore freight, Dan’l Richard Purdy! 
They mere utterly talked out. Presently. While you was on earth you helled round 
however. Long Shorty rot up and walked an' coat a good woman her reputation. You 
out into the desert a little distance. By no killed her hushand an’ chucked her out on 
mord. glance or signal had he indicated to the cold world without carin' a white chip 
Dan Purdy that lie desired a conference; whether she bogged down or not. Now 
yet Dan row Immediately and followed. git! ’" 

" Danl,” Long Shorty began, when they it was the final, unanswerable argument, 
were out of poasiblo hearing of the widow. Too well Long Shorty saw its tolling force; 
"somethin's got to be done. By a discreet too well he realised that his implacable doc- 
silence Mr. Purdy admitted that it was even trine of personal responsibility had tracked 
so. Long Shorty continued: "Dan'l, yore him to his ruin. True, Indeed, here waa a 
sense o* fair play compels you to admit that situation he had helped to create a skua- 
in widderin' this Here widder me an’ you've tlon that must be met and grappled with a* 
got to bear an equal burden o’ blame.” with a deadly enemy; but he was human 

Dan nodded. and feebly he aouglit to evade the issue. 

"There ain’t no question about that, "Dan’l,” he pleaded, "this here’s an aeci- 
Charlts Wilfred—only I’m a-thinkin' that, dent, an’ no man’s responsible for accident*, 
after sharin' all we've had equally for twenty It's the act o' God, Dan’l. We got to check 
year, it sorter look* like this hero mlddars tha bet up to the Almighty', who marks the 
the one thing we ain't a-goln* to be aWe to aparrer's fall. Suppose she does stay on- 
share. Pm willin'to admit she's a problem, it'll be right hard on us; but then me an* 
an’ half o’ that problem’s mine; but when you weren't raided in the lap o' luxury', as the 
It oomtw to drawin' the dividin' line an* feller says, an' 1 guess we might manage to 
a-carin' for thia agrd canary I got to admit, at and her, Dan'l. If we treat her like a lady 
Charles Wilfred, I’m a-fannin 1 the air an' what kick ha* *be got cornin'? An’, be- 
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As they lay there In the dark tent cogitat- 
ingovn thr problem that confronted them 
Long Shorty heard Dan stiffen In hia blan¬ 
kets and ruivs himself on his dhow, as one 
who listens for a repetition of some faint, 
portentous sound piercing the silent reaches 
of the night. So Long Shorty l»tened nUo, 
and presently he heurd it too—a steady, 
rhvthmic sound remotely resembling the 
exhaust of a distant gasoline hoist. He 
shivered. 

M The widder'a Hawin' wood." he w hinpered 
* knots in every cut/' replied 

Mr. Purdy. 

By reason of the fact that his luck Had 
lM»en running unusually strong of late. Long 
Shorty elected to convince himself that, 
whatever happened, ho, at least, would be 
safe from that gentle snoring; bo he woayed 

a little banter, 

“The bride/' he droned, as though read¬ 
ing from th= trite account of a society wed¬ 
ding, “wore a magnificent travelin' dress 
o' flour suckin' an’ carried u bouquet o' 
Spanish bayonet an' niggerhead cactus. 
Mr. Charles Wilfred Ferguson, the well- 
known minin' man, give the bride away to 
hia old pardner, Mr. Dan'l Richard l’urdy. 
ImmwHutrly follcrin' thr ceremony a d«v 
lightful luncheon, consistin' o' sowbelly, 
sourdough an’ airtight fruit, was served at 
the home o' the groom. Mr. an' Mrs. 
Purdy'll spend their honeymoon at Furnace 
Creek Ranch-" 

“Charles Wilfred." thundered Mr. Purdy 
in a terrible voire, “ I thought you said you 
wanted we should have peace In camp!*’ 

Long Shorty chuckled and suhsided into 
his blankets; and presently, save for the ex¬ 
haust from the uvula of the female incubus, 
silence brooded over that certain piece or 
parcel of real estate known as the Johnny 

Dan ami 1-ong Shorty were up at day¬ 
light, according to the habit of their *p*ciee, 
and cooked breakfast in frigid silence. The 
widow did not appear for breakfast until 
neurly nine o'clock, and both Dan and Long 
Shorty made a mental not* of her leisurely 
hubit ami charged it against her account. 

The moment she emerged from her tent 
the two partner* instuntly abandoned tops. 
Her very first query demonstrated all too 
clearly to them that she was wound up for a 
day of conversation. 

She opened the Inaulflltkm with a request 
to know how they h^d pawed the night. 
Had they slept well? She was so glad. Did 
snakes ever invade one's tent at night? 
Certainly! How very foolish of her not to 
know that the snakes had ail hibernated! 
DW they hear that dreadful howling and 
yupping going on ut intervals during the 
night? Good gracious! Mercy sake* alive! 
Coyotes! You don't say! And you didn’t 
hear that racket? Oh. come now, Mr. 
Purdy, surely you're joking. Is that bo, 
indeed, Mr. Ferguson? You cannot go to 
sleep unltttf the ooyoCc* howl? Why? Oh, 
you re *o used to them! 1 see! But there 
were at least a hundred of them two! 
Mis-ter Fer guson! Only two? Ha-hu-ha- 
ha-ha t 

“If you'll hold down camp,” said Long 
Shorty, unable longer to brnj her cochin- 
nation, “me an' my pardner'l) take a paaear 
up the hill an* do some work on a prospect 
we're interested in/' 

“Pray do not permit my presence to in¬ 
terfere with your work/' she chirped gra¬ 
ciously. " I see a great many things hern to 
occupy my time until your return. I pre¬ 
sume I am quite safe." 

“1 don’t *«• nothin’ or nobody to bother 
you. mn’um,’* Dan Purdv prowled; and 
together they Marted up the hill and in due 
course reached the mesa. 

“Dan'l," said Long Shorty; “there ain’t 
no sense in me an* you both rackin' our souls 
for a month a-wondorin’ who’a goin' to be 
the lucky man. Let's roll a rock right now 
an* have it over with/' 

Dan was more than agreeable; so they 
pried up another huge bowlder, rolled it to 
the northern face of the hill to avoid possible 
damage to the abandoned automobile at the 
foot of the slope down which they had pre¬ 
viously rolled the other bowlders, and wnt 
it on its wav. After marking w here it came 
to rest, at Dan's suggestion they derided to 
remain on top of the hill and prospect during 
the day. On their way to enmp for supper 
they would visit the bowlder and decide 
their fate. 

They went chipping and prospecting 
round on the mesa, and presently Long 
Shorty picked up a piece of float. Fifty feet 
farther olong toward the mouth of the can on 
Dan Purdy found a nugget of pure gold. 


hoarsely. 

“An' strikin 


It was worth in the neighborhood of five 
hundred dollar*, and instantly the widow 
and the Johnny Mine were forgotten. They 
stood storing at each other. 

"It's the Big Strike. Chariw Wilfred! r ' 
Dan panted. “She's up the caflon a spell, 
an' well find her as shore as 1 owe you half 
of it!’* 

Long Shorty'sglance wavered and sought 
the tips of hia miner's boots. 

“ Dan’l,'' ho said in a low, strained voice, 
“'there ain’t a-goin' to be no fun in findln* 
it if you ain’t m on the deal." 

“'Can't be helped. Charts Wilfred. A 
bargain's a bargain, an’ I never was no 
lin-hom gambler. Somethin' krepa a-whks- 
perin’to me we're a-goin* to find her, Charles 
Wilfred; but I ain’t bellyachin'. I'm yore 
pardner still, Charles Wilfred k an' I’m 
a-goin' to help you find the Big Strike if she’s 
here.*' 

“'Dan'l/' Lang Shorty replied a little 
tremulously, “me an' you'd never ought to 
’a’ gambled thataway. Gamblin' between 
pardners like me an' you have been Is a sin 
an’ a ’bomination in the sight o' the Lord. 
*T ain't right, nohow; an' f ain't a-goln* to 
stand for it- All bets is off. I'd rutber have 
my pardner than all the gold in the country. 
You know as well as me, Dan’l, life ain't in 
havin' the dratted stuff, but in a-lookin* for 
it an' findin’ it/' 

“' It's a open question, Long Shorty/’ Mr. 
Purdy replied gently, “whether I’d a' been 
minded to exprens similar sentiment* if the 
shoe was on the other foot. Sieh bein' the 
case, the bets ride as they lay. Come along, 
ye danged old fool, an let's look for the 
lodge this nugget come from/' 

“But how about the widder?" shrilled 
I-nng Shorty. He was on the verve of tears. 
“ Dan'l. you're takln* a awful reek. You've 
lost yore interest in the Big Strike; an’ 
I've got a hunch you'll find, when we look 
at that there rock m*c just rolled, that she 
landed my aide up, an’ you're just narhrtly 
elected to propose to the widder." 

"That ain't no sign I'm a-goin’ to marry 
her. Charles Wilfred." 

“' No. it ain't no sign. It's just what the 
feller calls n moral certainty. Dan'l Richard 
Purdy, did you ever hear of a widcirr pa 
fusin? They just nacheily Jump at the first 
offer; an* if you was to lo«e yore half o' the 
Big Strike an' win the widder-"' 

Ixmg Shorty choked up. To him the re¬ 
sult was too horrible to contemplate. Dan 
took him affectionately by the arm and 
rh- >6k him. 

“We're u pair o' prospectors, Long 
Shorty/' he said, “not a couple o’ dure' 
fixils. Coroe along!*' 

So they proceeded up the slope of the 
m«a toward the mouth of the cafion; and 
the farther up they progressed the thicker 
they found ike tloat. until presently, well 
up the «de of the cation, n reef of white 
quart* thrust upward a foot through the 
red, eroded soil. 

“It's gra m r oot stuff!'" panted Dan 
Purdy, and together they dashed up the 
little dope; together their prospecting picks 
fell on the quartz ledge; together they picked 
up the fragments of rock thus dislodged; 
together their microscope came forth: to¬ 
gether they examined the sample*; together 
they looked up—each at the other. 

“Wa-ol, Dan'l/' said Mr. Ferguson, 
“we've found her at last; an' she's a 
humdinger 1“ 

"Yes/' Dan replied evenly. “She only 
runs about three thousand dollars to the 
ton! The vein's only thirteen feet widel 
She’s only the biggest thing a man could 
wish for; an' I'm pleased for your sake, 
Charles Wilfred. 1 am, for a fact!" And 
he thrust out his generous old hand. 

''I’m a dawg." Long Shorty burst out 
passionately; “a dirty, low, mangy old 
pup. To hell with it! If 1 can’t share it 
with you I don’t want it, I won't even 
stake it out/' 

He was overcome and Dan saw that 
further conversation would be productive 
of team; so he waited until I^ng Shorty 
should be more composed before be resumed. 

“'This ain't no way to do husinc**, I-ong 
Shorty/' he said soothingly. “ You say you 
ain’t n-emn' to bother stakin’ this claim for 
yourself. Wa-al, now, suppose you win the 
widder! You'll haw won her fair, gamblin' 
with your old Dan-pardner, the some a* you 
won his half interest in this here strike. 
You ain’t a-goin' to wekh if you win the 
widder, be you, Charles Wilfred?" 

Long Shorty shook his head. 

“ Wa-al, then, lemme tell you somethin', 
pardner/'Dan continued. “Right now we 
know where we stand about the Big Strike; 
but, when it comes to the widder, just who’s 
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What do you mean—Selling Profit?” 

"Just that, Mr. Brig**—I am ■citing—not just printing, but profit." 

‘’Sound* like a generality—explain." 

"Well, printing i* a good deni like a talesman—not much in Itself, but 
valuable for what it can do. Take this form letterhead. The printer who 
dora It at the price you mention mutt ute a very poor paper. The form 
letter* won't pulL Therefore the printing won’t be profitable. I figured 
tliat the right paper to uae was HamroermiU Bond, which la inexpensive 
but of good appearance with a quality feel and rattle. My price i* only 
a few dollar* more, but that difference i* what would make the job profit • 
able. I may lose the order, but if 1 took it at your price 1 would probably 
tooe a customer." 

"But what is the u*c of getting competitive bid* if I don’t accept 
the low price?" 

" The chief value of competitive bid*. Mr. Briggs, ia to find out which 
ie the poorest printer. The printer who lias the hardest work to get 
business usually makes the lowest bid." 

"I like your logic, boy—take the order—and be sure to throw in a 
large measure of that ‘profit’ you speak of." 

"Thanks." 


"The Utility Business Paper " 

Hsmmemiill Bond ic made la iwdvt coturs and 
• bile, m ibcc finishes. It is earned ■ stock by tbs 
■ hr^uk paper houiM who *r# osr sgteis la every 
big city ia the United 8u*.« 
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a-goin* to bell the cat b some new* we got 
*-comin’. Ain’t that good logic?" 

Long Shorty admitted it was. 

"All right," Don continued; "then let's 
run our line* an’ put up our monuments, an 
stake half a dozen claims. When we break 
the news o' this strike up in Goldfield, or 
over in the Owens Valley, there'll be a 
stampede in here; an’ you know, Charles 
Wilfred, there's been more money made in 
minin’-camp real estate than’* been made 
In minm. Well lay out the tow n sate off 
there to the north o' the Johnny Mine an* 
you can gimme the town rite for mine. 
Meantime let’s get busy* on’ stake this here 
strike in both our name*-" 

"Oh, Don't, oT pardner," Long Shorty 
exclaimed gratefully; " then all bet* is off U' 

"Nary bit! Remember, we ain't looked 
at that stone we rolled this mornin'. After 
we've looked at it I'll Like as not have a 
proposition to unload." 

Long Shorty, hopeful that it would be one 
to which both could with entire honor sub¬ 
scribe, made no further protest. By night¬ 
fall they had run their lines, erected tneir 
monument*, and prepared to stake the en¬ 
tire hill in their own names and those of every 
dependablo friend they could think of. 

They planned to record their locations at 
thsar own expense in tbit land office at Inde¬ 
pendence, the county seat of Inyo County; 
then, without divulging the new of their 
rich strike, they would prepare deeds to 
those claims they had staked in the narms 
of their friends, pay the said friends one dol¬ 
lar for the said claims, and after receiving 
and recording the deeds the mining laww 
would be circumvented, as is the custom, 
and all the locations would be the property 
of Don and Long Shorty. 

They would then consolidate, incorpo¬ 
rate, sell sufficient stock to operate the prop¬ 
erty, and— But the Imagination of the 
average d«wert rat never range* bey ond that. 
Sufficient unto the day Is his concept of life. 

The name* Dan Purdy and Long Shorty 
Ferguson gave to tbelr claims were reminb- 
rent of recent personalities, animals and 
events. There was the Dead Sheep Claim, 
the White Mule Claim, the Gentle Annie 
Claim, the Lost Tenderfoot Claim, Big 
Strike, and. last of ail, the Beeby Fraction. 
Dan Purdy suggested the name in sheer 
desperation at h*% inability to think of any¬ 
thing else and not out of compliment to 
Mrs. Beeby. 

Just before dark they returned to camp, 
dog-dirty and hungry enough to eat a 
chuckwaila. By mutual albeit unspoken 
consent they agreed to leave the rateful 
bowlder and its fateful secret until morning. 

The widow, dad in a new, clean, starched 
choinbray dress, had dinner cooked and 
waiting for them. During their absence she 
had completely overhauled the camp, pol¬ 
ished pots and pans, inventoried and ar¬ 
ranged their grub supply, and assailed the 
carcass of the mountain sheep, from which 
she had cut a rib roost. 

It had been many months since Dan and 
Long Shorty sat down to a better meal. 
Usually they drank their canned tomatoes 
out of the original package, but to-night 
the widow had the tomatoee boiled and 
thickened with cracker meal. Also, she had 
canned soup, which, with roast mountain 
sheep, roast brown potatoes, pan gravy, hot 
cake* and real coffee, soot hod and comforted 
Dan and Long Shorty to a considerable de« 

E . From her own stock of provisions she 
supplied a can of pineapple for dessert. 
She was unaffectedly glad to see them. 
Both reflected that the Beeby nature must 
be powerful, indeed, to permit her to con¬ 
quer her grief and adapt hereelf to circum¬ 
stances which were obviously enough quite 
new to her. Her strength of character and 
evident capability and industry quite won 
their grudging admiration; and when, with 
the keen intuition of woman, which pre¬ 
cludes speech while the mole is feeding, 
she gave her agile tongue a rest, hope, which 
springs eternal in the human breast, com¬ 
menced to well up in Dan Purdy's tufted 
bosom until he made the frightful discovery 
that no longer were he and Long Shorty the 
captains of their own camp! 

Following the housekeeping habits of all 
male*, neither Dan nor Long Shorty had 
ever washed a dish or rinsed out a pot after 
a meal. It was their practice to leave tbelr 
kitchen and dining-room equipment soiled 
until the necessity for using It again was 
apparent, when regretfully they would give 
It a lick and a promise and let It go at that. 
Both gentlemen were wont to brag that a 
Uttle clean dirt never hurt anybody. 

Following, therefore, the habit of a lifts 
! time, Mr. Purdy, after inquiring whether 


anybody wanted any more coffee and being 
answered in the negative, elected to ernpay 
the pot of the remaining coffee and grounds. 
In uodng this he followed the line of least 
resistance. Without rising from his went at 
the packing box that did duty as a dining 
tahlc, Mr. Purdy seised the coffeepot and 
hurled it* content* as far from him as he 
could—which was not very far. Then he 
carelewly towed the pot aside, to lie in the 
sand until the next morning's breakfast, 
when be or Long Shorty might or might not 
rinse it out. 

To h» great embarrassment the widow 
rose, picked up the pot, w a sh ed it at the 
waterhole, wiped it and hung it on a 
convenient aagebush. 

"I can't abide •hiftleaene**," she ex¬ 
plained severely, and Dan and Long Shorty 
had their Usson. 

That night after the widow had retired 
Mr. Purdy walked out into the desert and 
Mr. Ferguson followed. 

" Wa-aJ, Dan’l, she's shore a sonant, 
lika that Molly relative o' hern," began 
Long Shorty sympathetically. " I noticed 
her a-takin' liberties with our coffeepot. I 
tell you what, Danl, if we don’t train that 
widder in the way she should go sholl be 
rulinin’ our camp for us. Did you notice 
■he set out a pair o’ tin cans with some 
warm water in 'em?" 

"Yes. 1 did. Charles Wilfred. Whatever 
did she do that for?" 

"Finger bowls," replied Mr. Ferguson 
hoarsely. 40 Finger bowls ! M 

"Nol" breathed Mr. Purdy softly. 

Fell on them one of thoir frequent long, 
w*tful silence*. 

Then, from Long Shorty: 

"Wa-al, Dan’l, you got to admit she 
cooked a rood meoL" Long Shorty was 
striving to be fair to the last. " You got to 
admit olie's a rustler. If you wed the widder, 
Danl, you're »-goin’ to get an A-Number- 
One housekeeper an' no mistake." 

"Who in blue blaze*wants a housekeeper 
when half the time he ain't even rot a tent 
to live in?" Dan roared wrathfully, "Not 
that I’m like the old dawg that can't learn 
new tricks, but just beeux I’m too old to 
rare to learn 'inn. I spent a week In Reno 
oncet. Mein* the sights—that time you was 
laid up with typhoid fever at the Miners' 
Hospital in Toquiria City. You'H remember 
we had a stake at the time and I helled round 
in wsiety a little along o' some o’ them high- 
toned de-vars*ys; an' I want to tell you. 
Charles Wilfred, some of 'em was shore 
lulu-birds! A-lookin* at them do-vornays 
then, I used to wonder what tarnation kind 
o' be-lizards they married that couldn't be 
happy unth 'em they all looked that sweet 
an purty! But 1 know now, you bet! 
They just nachelly talked an’ interfered 
with their husbands." 

"Dan'I," said Mr. Ferguson, disregarding 
thU hark back to happier days, "do you wtiu 
ligger ought to wait a month before 
poppin' the question to the widder?" 

"Why. yt»." Dan replied, a little mysti¬ 
fied. "Whether mv pop the question now 
or a month from now, we got her on our 
hands just the same. Me an’ you. Long 
Shorty, we give our word to stuy here tUI 
the firot of April, an' we can't send her 
away, evpn if sne declined our hands. Mar- 
ried or single. Long Shorty, we’re elected to 
live with this talkin’ widder until help 
comes." 

" Yes; but a married man has hia right*," 
Long Shorty declared ominously. "Once 
me or you gito tied up to this widder. we’re 
in a poeition to give orders; nn* the first 
order’ll be: ‘Speak when you’re spoken to!’ 
Silence in camp would help a heap." 

Dan reflected Iona and seriously, 

"Wa-al," he admitted finally, "one of us 
has got to mfcke a quick run out, widder or 
no widder, to file the location notice* on the 
Big Strike. It’s takin' some rtssk, hut mebbe 
we won't bo found out by the Syndicate; 
an', anyhow, I've got a notion there won't 
be no Haim jumpin', now that the first o’ 
the year is panned an' the ntmm mimt work 
done by us. The one that goes out to file the 
locations can git a marriage license at Inde- 

e *ncc, hire a preacher an' bring him 
in one o' them otter-mo-bilw. They’re 
dungerous, but people do say you can travel 
as high as a hundred mile* a day in the 
dmt in one of 'em." 

I«ong Shorty nodded. 

"I was thinkin’, Dan’I. mebbe it ain't 
such a had notion to propose to the widder 
to-morrer momin'. A-forrin’ our hand* 
thataway an’ trustin’ to luck. I've got a 
notion that mebbe. on account o r not 
knowin' us mure’n long enough to git a 
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I T pleases me greatly to know that so many juicy and of delicious taste—such lobsters. 

of my good friends now enjoy iny Sauce crabs, scallops, such breast of turkey and 
in their private clubs and homes. cold ham! 

It was for a long time they ask me how For the oyster cocktail I add to Oscar’s 
they may have Oscar’s Sauce, and I try dif- Sauce a natural Tomato Catsup.* 
ferent ways. Then my good friends. The How much of my Sauce shall be served 
Beech-Nut Company, make my Sauce with fish and cold cuts? In the years 1 serve 
parfuitement. many epicures in Europe and America I say— 

Each day I receive letters making me little, rather than much. Serve the jar of 
compliments on the Sauce, and asking shall Oscar’s Sauce on a folded napkin—each 
it be served with this or that. palate must be the judge. 

In general—the hot dishes have a season- A thousand thanks for the appreciation of 
ing of their own, but the oysters, shell-fish, my friends and patrons, and wishing them un 
cold cuts, need a piquante relish of just the joyeux Noel -— 
right flavor. (Signed) 

Not in all the world arc such deep-sea ' 

oysters as here in America—so plump and 45 >W 

T I 1 K first announcement of Beecli-Nut Oscar’s Sauce was made in this publication last February. Almost 
the entire pack was taken by prominent purveyors in the Metropolitan Centers. The new pack now 
ready is pronounced finer than ever in flavor, and we have provided fora wider and more general distribution. 
There should be no delay in securing Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce if your order is given now to your provisiuner. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. *Bteth-N n t Cypi. rode e.p.cun r 

«u blend with 0»car^i Sauce. 
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icaafiaaarf from PaM* 42) scrawny neck and foe*. Then bhe railed 

noddin' acquaintance, she ups and dee- her glance timorously, simpered, and i* a 
clinea our hands. After that we've done perfect agony of ento}’ renlied: 
our dooty an* the widder's reputation ain't “Oh-b-b-b. Mla-ter Pur-dy 1 M 
no concern o'ours." “That's the proposition, ma'am. Take 

“That's a right food idee, Charlea Wil- it or leave iL If you take it I hit the trail 
frod," Dan declared heartily. “As soon a* for the county seat to-night, an' Inside o' 
we see what that rollin' stone has to say in ten days I'll be back here with a marriage 
themornin', well go to it an’ know the wiuit licanoc an' a preacher an’ a weddin’ ring, 
at oncet,” I'm a hellbender oucet I’m started!” 

This derision was productive of consider- "But this is so sudden, Mr. Purdy! 

able optimism in both Dan and Long Shorty. Really, I hadn't the slightest idea-" 

and even the widow's snores failed to disturb “You’ve got it now. ma'am. No further 

their rwt that night. room for speculation. I've made up my 

Immediately after breakfast they has- mind. How about you?'* 
tened out into the desert to consult the She rose and stepped timidly toward him. 
granite arbiter of their fate. It lay soiled He backed away, slightly apprehensive, us 
«dc un; and. inasmuch as Long Shorty had she emerged from her tent. Whereupon she 
staked bis luck on tbe clean side, the horn- paused, blushed furiously and favored him 
hie truth was borne in on him that he was to with a coy glance, intimating that lie might 
have the dubious privilege of proposing to open his arms and claim his own; but he did 
the widow. He was quite overcome. He not understand this, and her reticence an- 
aat down on the accursed bowlder and held noyed him. Ho thought she was hut striving 
his throbbing head in his horny hands. to blunt the edge of her refusal. 

“Danl," he groaned, “this fool gamblin' “Wa-al. we won't say anything more 

has plumb ruined our lives! You're out about It," he began Joyously. "I see I 

your half-interest in the Big Strike an' I mode a mistake; an’ I asks yore pardon, 

own it all. On t'other hand, you're a free ma’um-” 

man - an' I got to take on a new pardner!" " Darling!" she cried. 

Dan Purdy laid lib hand affectionately It was a shrill little note of pure delight, 
on I-ong Shorty's shoulder. She sprang at Mr. Purdy: her bony arm* 

“Charles Wilfred.'* he said solemnly, "I went round his neck; she strained him to 
told you yesterd'y l might have a proposi- her Hat breast. All was over! 
tfcon to unload after seein' what luck the “Kano!" grouned Mr. Ferguson, ami 
rollin'stone brought u*. For an' in conoid- came forth from t lie tent to lender his 
•■ration of a half-interest in the Big Strike shumclcws congratulations. 

I'm a-willin' to att-uroeyour reek an' ask the When Dun could disengage himself from 

widder first.” the embrace of hb fiancee he seuled the com- 

Long Shorty stared at him incredulously, pact in characteristic fashion he took the 
“Why are you willin’ to do this thing, widow's hand, pumped il awkwardly, and 
Dan*]? he asked presently. *aid simply: 

“Uecuz 1 ain't a-lookin' to change pard- "All right, then. Mrs. Beeby. It's a 
tvem at th» late date, Charles Wilfred. If go!” 

I win her she'll have to accept separate “Call me Arabella, Daniel," she pleaded, 

maintenance; an* me an' you well bo out “ All right, Arabella!" Dan replied dully, 

in the dfttert Just the same. An' that's the He ignored a flagrant invitation to seal 

only way I can accept a half-interest by the compact in something more convcn- 
aasumin your reek.” tional than a mere handshake and excused 

Long Shorty knew his Dan-ciordnrr. He himself on the ground of having to make out 
realized that lierc, at last, was the only eolu- the location paper* for their claims, cache 
tkm to the tragedy that would encovnpus* them lit the monuments on the hill, and 
them should the widow decide to accent the prepare duplicates for filing in the Land 
Unit offer made, and he rose and held out Cilice. He was not denirous of tarrying to 
his hand. taste of the Dead Sea fruits of victory! *o 

“It's worth tryin',“ he said, and together he turned hb back on her arid entered the 
they returned to the romp. tent with Long Shorty, where together they 

Long Shorty, tremendously excited and filled in the blank forms of their location.*, 
consumed with curiosity, crawled into their As they were about to depart for the Big 
tent under the canvas at the roar and lay Strike some hint of the proprieties man- 
there silent, quivering, eager, while Dan up- aged to percolate through Dan's agitated 
proachcd the widow's tent. She was seated ego and he turned to his fiancee, 
on her camp cot. tewing a button on Long "Wa-al. Arabella dartin'," he called to 
Shorty’s shirt, and looked up with her ag- her, " 1 s'pose you’re o-goin’ to have a nice 
gruvating, simpering smile. Dan removed engagement dinner cooked when me an' 
his hat and bowed like on aged squinch owl. Ixmg Shorty comes rompin' in to-night? “ 
“Mr*. Becby, ma'am," he began, “me Then wUo tore to Long Shorty: "Ain't 
un' my pardner‘s been a-dbruarin* o* your 1 the moot umuxin' old hypocrite you ever 
case; an’ both of us allow as how you, bein' heard tell of ?" 

a lone w idder woman w ithout no friends in Arabella's plain feature* lit up with a smile 

this country, an’ so fur as wp know without that was singularly wistful. She blew him 
vbible mean* o' support—dependin' on the a kn* and aaid: 
cold charity o’ thb world for help an' sym- “You wait and see, Danny boy!" 

pathy—» in what the feller calb a mighty Mr. Purdy moaned in hb wretchedness 

mean fix." and commenced the ascent of the hill. 

She bowed her head and nodded briefly Long Shorty followed. Within tbe hour 
while Dan went on to explain to her in detail they hod completed the caching of their lo- 
pxactly how matter* stood with himself and cation notices in the monuments; and they 
Long Shorty, and their inability to aid her spent the remainder of the day prospect- 
to return to her people, despite their entire ing up the carton, for Mr. Purdy lacked 
willingnew *o to do. the courage to return to the seme of his 

“Owin' to tircuinstances over which yo<u triumph, and I-ongShorty, intuitively reul- 
ain't got no control nohow," he added, com- fczing that now, of all umw, Dan runty 
ing to his desperate peroration, "you find required the comforting presence of hi* 
yourself, Mr*. Becby, holed up here with partner, mohltdy refused to deem him. 
two old desert rats that's got to plead guilty “ 1 s'pose Khe’ll lie expectin’ a true lover's 
to every crime in the book 'cept murder, k*« when I git back, Mr. Purdy com- 
theft an' tarnishin' the good name of a plained drearily. “Whatever would you do 
woman. Itoccurstomrthatyou’roinwhat if you was in my place, Charles Wilfred?" 
the feller calls a mighty ambeeguoirs poei- "I'd let the tail go with the hide, Dan'l. 
tion, an' that the best you git out o' the deal I’d kiss her! Might as well play the game 
is a reputation for loose conduct. Them's like a nport, now nhe's accepted you." 

S lain words, ma'am; but this ain't no time Mr. Purdy sighed ponderously. Never* 
or back raisin’ the bet on our hand." tbeleas, he accepted Long Shorty's advice: 

“l fully realise the delicacy and uncon- and on their return to comp for dinner, when 
ventlonallty of my position. Mr. Purdy,” the widow approached him shyly he tilted 
the widow faltered: "but 1 trust the Derby her chin and implanted a light kw* on her 
nature will enable me to live down any cheek. Her hright littlp dark ey<« U-anW 

scandal-" love and adoration, and Mr. I*urdy won- 

“ Ma'am." Don interrupted, “I ain't no dered whether the Almighty did not reserve 
hell on looks; but if the honest heart an’ a special hell for such us be. 
corn-kiver*d hunds of a plain prospector The widow hail prepared another exccl- 
with a half-interest in a group o' claims Kent dinner, to w hich our herocw did ample 
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had ffiven him in advance for hi* profes¬ 
sional serviall the world rock* and 
dirt to thin paruon; and he was here now- 
in n hired automobile, a little duaty and 
akin-cracked, but willing and bubbling with 
enthusiasm for the task before him. 

Long Shorty was roasting a sage ben over 
the camp fire when Dan Purdy chugged into 
camp with the parson- He looked up 

... he saluted. “I'm 

right glad to see you. Peel yore overcoat 
an’ wash up, an' by that time this here sage 
hen'll be done an 1 you can tiw into her." 
appalled many And without paying the slightest attention 

* watchful wait- 

•us ]nsM than ing over the rapidly browning carcass of the 
fowl in question. 

Mr. Purdy descended stiffly* nod walked 
ov*r to the fire. 

"Wall, Long Shorty'," be saluted, "you 
all talked out?" 

M I he most rekivered by now, Dan’l. I 
been alone goln* on four days." 

"Why. w-berevwr's the widder?" 

Long Shorty turned the sage hen care¬ 
fully, jabbed it with a fork to teat its con- 

- __ dilion—and said nothing; wherefore Mr. 

but for all his craft in leading questions Purdy realized that any further discussion 
she retired to her tent that night without so was inapropos. The parson, however, was 
much as divulging her maiden name. Long impatient to meet the bride, and tho total 
Shorty sought his ow n virtuous couch feeL absence of the party of the second part 
ing very lonely and disheartened and curs- piqued his rurinaity to such an extent that 
ing the day a cruel fate had foisted her on presently he ventured to Inquire into the 
them. matter. 

Now that Dan was irrevocably engaged, “ Pardon,“ replied Long Sborty, "you’re 
Long Shorty deemed it the part of propriety askin’ me whatever becomes o the lady 
to stay round camp and keep the widow Dan brings you out here to jlne to him in 
company during his partner's absence. A* holy wed! lock." He turned tho sage hen 
u result be was all hut driven insane by her slowly and jabbed it once more before con- 
seemingly inexhaustible line of convenm- turning: "Parson, os a nnsligious man, I 
tion, until at Inst, on the third day, unable take it you're tolerably familiar with the 
longer to endure her, be climbed the hill to ways o’ the Almighty. Did you ever know 
the Big Strike for a little peuce and plcosur- Him to tell you somethin' you wanted par¬ 
able prospecting. ticular to find out? if you did you’d better 

Here, during the course of hboficr at ions, ask Him about this here bride o’ DanTs. 
he happened to glance down into the Valley All I can say is that Arabella lit out o' here¬ 
of the Amargoea, and in a vista of brown in an otter-mo-bilo an' she ain't a-comin* 
d<*m, mile* away among the Charleston back. Whatever’* become of Arabella the 
Buttes, hbi utteution was euught by a little rood Ixird only knows. He won’t tell an' 
white cloud of du*t moving rapidly acrom I don't give a boot 1 Better git yore mind 
kt and coming toward him. It required no an' your mouth on to this sage ben. parson; 
greut amount of cogitation on lx>ngShorty’s an’ a* you an' Dan'l must be wore out after 
part to convince himaWf that visitors in an ridin' this far we'll hit the bunk early, so's 
automobile would shortly arrive. you can git up early. When you leave to go 

For about five minutes he stood there on back Dan! 'll give you another nugget, the 
the hill, his hand, after the fashion of the inference bein’ that for an* in consideration 
desert rat, shading his eyee from below In- o’ the same you plumb forget you ever 
stead of above. He was thinking hard: heerd o' Dan’l and nb engagement." 
and suddenly, a* the reward of his labors, ** 1 believe 1 comprehend,'' tbe parson 
the Great luea popped into his simple old said solemnly. ** Fork over a section of that 
brain. aage lien, Long Shorty." 

Necessity is the mother of invention, as 

we have once before remarked, and, given Tbe volleying of the open cut-out on the 
an ally in tbe nhupe of the feeblest of forlorn parwon’s car as be headed back to his flock 
hopes, I/ong Shorty Ferguaon was not the In Independence waa atlll Plainly audible 
man to surrender without striking one when Dan Purdy turned to Long Shorty for 
mighty blow for Dan Purdy's frpedom; for an explanauon. 

Lon* Shorty loved his partner as never "Whatever have you done with my bride, 

brother loved brother, and, all the hand- Long Shorty?" he demanded eagerly: 
shake agreement* on earth to tbe contrury whereupon Long Sborty sat down and com- 
notwithstanding. he would not stand idly men«d the longest speech of his entire 
by and see that hon**t heart offered up ua a career. 

sacrifice on the altar of duty. "Widder! ’* he snarled scathingly. " WU1- 

Also. he was alone with tbe devil now. dcr! Huh! Dan’l. that female ain’t no 
free from human «wi>ionagn and the steady- widder. No, eir! None whatever! She's 
ing effects of Dans puritanical presence; an old maid!" Mr. Purdy quailed and 
wherriore it is small wonder that honor and winked rapidly, as though somebody had 
duty and chivalry to woman fled tbe Fer- struck at him. Long Shorty went ruthlessly 
giison brain. on. “She’s mnre’n an old maid. She's the 

His triumphant Ya-hoo! rent tbe empy- Boston Syndicate!" 
lean; his dwgrurtrful old sombrero went "Great sufferin’bull snakes!" Mr. Purdy 
sailing skyward. gasped weakly. "Me engaged to wed tbe 

" Dan'l," he murmured, “if them folks in Ba-ton Syndicate! ’Tain’t possible." 
that there otter-im>-bile is half human I'll " ’Tin powible. More'n that. It’s a fact- 
save you yit!" If you’d wwddod that lady, Dan'l, you'd 

He met them a mile out in the dtwrft— have controlled ueventy-five per cent o’ the 
two men in a huge, chain-driven ninety- stock in the Johnny Mlive; an’since me an' 
hone-ixiwer roadster, breaking a trail you did the a»*»raent work on it, you know 
through tf>e clinging sage and sand. En- tbe least that means is a million dollars 
sued half an hour of very earnest con versa- alone, Ixwidtw her other property. Yo. sir, 
tion; and then the hig roadster stayed where Dan’l; that Boeby female is worth nigh on 
Long Shorty hud halted ii. while that arch to three milium blue chips, with ail the are 
conspirator betook hinwlf to the camp. As in sight an’ blocked out. Tyin' up to her 
he went he expressed hb entire satis fad ion aborely beats prospectin’ all to glory l Just 
with the universe in a joyous rendition of a think. Dan’l. how dost you come to payin' 
border ballad more popular than proper. yourself your own wages for your winter’s 

work! ^ cs, sir. Arabella's shore pay dirt 
Along toward sunset of the eighth day from tbe grass roots; but. us tbe feller says, 
following Dan Purdy's departure afoot for all is not gold that glitters; so I took it on 
the county seat that candidate for hyme- myself to git she! of her." 
ncal hara-kiri returned to the locus of his "Gawd blase youdor that, old pardner!" 
lalxirs in an automobile. He was accom- Dan breathed fervently. "What next?" 
rallied by the shepherd of the Methodist "Wa-al. it seems this young feller that 
Epbcopal Church in Independence, a sturdy represents tbe Boston Syndicate and sends 
gentleman, native to the soil and one to me an' you down here to do tbe aawwment 
w hom a trip into the Death Valley country work gits a notion that he'd better get sbet 
meant no mare than a journey to Los An- o' the minority interest or he’s liable to lose 
gelwj. With the exception of tbe five- hb job. They’re a-pawin* the earth an' 
hundjcd-dollar nugget which Mr. Purdy believin' for his resignation; so he thinks 


As tbe crow Hies he had approximately 
eighty milew to travel; but he had to crew 
the Funeral Range, Death Valley, the Paiv- 
amints, and the rolling hills between them calmly, 
and the Cow Ranee, down the Cosos. and “Howdy, parson 
up Owen* River \ alley to Independence, ’ * * * 

and this necxwitated long detours that 
would almost double the distance. It was a 
journey that would have appalled many 
men: but to Dan Purdy, who knew liis to Dan he resumed 
private estates so well, it wi 
nothing. 

Back at the camp by the waterholc that 
night tho widow listened, blushing pleua- 
aurably, to the reiterated and wholly in¬ 
sincere congratulations of Long Shorty 
Ferguson. He reluted many anecdote* cal¬ 
culated to impress her with the sterling 
character of his partner and spoke alluringly 
of their joint fortune on tbe hill. He fondly 
hoped she might return hi* confidences, now 
that she was one of the family, ao to apeak; 
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he*U go back to Boaton an' line up this rich 
Mum Arabella Bceby to buy out the kickers 
an* feat control. Arabella's his aunt. She a 
just turned the forty post, everythin' bid 
an* nothin’ offered-an' her just plumb 
crazy to icit married. It don't look to Ara¬ 
bella like she’s join’ to r*»t easy in her grave 
with 0. M. chiseled on her tombstone; an' 
*fo’s plumb set on grubbin' off some kind 
, of a man before the prunin’ knife o’ Time 
ruts her down, ns the feller says. But, aside 
from these here yearnin’* for a mate. Ara¬ 
bella's there like a bar.k president when it 
comes to business affairs; so when this boas 
of ours spreads his band she ’lows as how it 
might b f well for her to take a trip Wert and 
rr.ebbe kill two birds with the same stone. 
She hears as how women’s scarce in the 
deeert an' men plentiful, an' Agger* as how 
rochfo she stands a fightin’ chance; be¬ 
side* which, she ’low* she ain’t goin' to drop 
no hundred thousand dollars down the 
Johnny shaft until she has a look at it 
herself. 

“Wa’al, Dan’l, she don't confide none 
whatever to her newy—just tells him shell 
think it over, on’ the minute he leave* her 
house she's a-etreakin’ it for the railroad 
station; an’ in the course o' time she lights 
in Goldfold, with for ottar-mo-bile in the 
express car an’ her private ehuffer in tfo 
tourist coach. Right away she begins proe^ 
peelin' for p'inters on the beet way to git 
down into the Amorgosa Valley. Some 
good-natured feller give* for tfo gentle hint 
as how it’s safest for her to leave for Boeton 
ehuffer behind an' hire a native that knows 
the trails an' waterholee—which she does; 
an’ that’* the duffer we eliminates with that 
rolling rock. 

m WmI, Dan’l, three days after you've 
left I'm up on the row* projectin’ round 
when I spot an otter-roo-bile down among 
the buttes a-comin' my way to beat four of 
a kind; and in a second I have a vision o' 
that bogus widder a-atreakin' back to Gold¬ 
field. leavin’ me an' you in peace. So I goes 
down an' meets that otter-mo-biie a mile 
outaide o' camp. 

" Dan’l. it’s the syndicate engineer an' 
Arabella’* Boston chuffed It *e®m* when 
our boas gits back to Goldfield he finds his 
maiden aunt’s name on the hotel register; 
later be meets ber ehuffer In tfo Casey Bar 
an’ the secret's out. O’ course, him knowin' 
i ine an' you’re down at the Johnny, fo don't 
worry none about the mine gittln* a black 
eye when tfo ol’ gal coinra prospectin' round 
for information, but as time wears on an' 
Arabella's overdue on the return trip the 
boo* gits anxious; so he take* his own 
Otter-mo-bile an' ber ehuffer ail’ coinee 
I poundin' down fore to sec whatever'* be¬ 
came o’ hi* aged relative. They git new* of 
her at Furnace Creek an' arc a-follerin' her 
when 1 halts ’em an' gits tfo whole story. 

'“You seen anything o’ my Aunt Ara¬ 
bella. Long Shorty?' fo says. 

•-•Seen anything o’ her I'l says. ‘Bum, 
I j« ve Men too much o’ her.' 

Wa-al,’ be *ay*. 'ring the song or tell 
the story,' An’ I unloaded. 

" lie like to ’a' died laughin’. Seems as If 
he seen somethin' funny in it; but after a 
while he braced up an' »aid it was a dum* 

I shame to sec you deceived thatawav. An* 

| I 'lowed as how if fo’d stand in we'd fix up 
I a little rannikiboo on the bride an' git you a 
absolute divorce. He was agTpeabU; so I 
unfolds my scheme an* be put* the finishing 
touches on it, until sfo shore looms up like 
a work of art I 

'‘After we’re gone over tfo details an’ 
got 'em all squared round in our heads, I 
mosey along back to camp. I'm there 
| mebbe half an hour, a-chinnin' with the 
I widder orr a low-grade proposition she calb 
the doctrine o’ determinism, an’ labor an* 
I capital, an’ somethin' else that abe calb 
sabotage- though I never eat none of it 
myself—when the boas an’ the ehuffer come 
rackin’ along in tfo otter-mo-bile. Arabella, 
■be bears 'em cornin' before they’re in sight; 
an' a-fcarful o' her reputation, bein' seen 
there alone with me, she lets out a squawk 
, an* does a high dive for ber tent, a-tyin* tbe 
flap* tight after for. 

‘'The boas puib up right In front of 
1 Arabella’s tent. 

‘"Wa-al,' fo says, plenty loud. ‘If here 
ain't my ©T friend an' faithful employe*, 
Long Shorty Ferguson V An' I stepped up 
an’ we shook hands. ‘Long Shorty,’ he 
says, ‘whatever got into you that you let 
Dan Purdy git away from camp an* lose 
himself?' 

‘“Hfl were for goin’ out on some pecs’nul 
business, boss,* I says, 'an' six men an’ a 
boy couldn’t hold him! Wherever did you 
meet tfo old skunk?’ 


"'Long Shorty,’ fo ays, very quiet, an’ 
a-layin’ one hand sympathetic-like acro*et 
my shoulder for the benefit of Aunt Ara¬ 
bella. who’s a-peerin’ at him from tfo slit 
between the tent flaps. * I've got some awful 
bad new* for you about yore pardner!' 

"1 cbuld hear Arabella a-ewallenn’ that, 
but I don’t let on none whatever. I just 
says, exdted-like: 

•“Why, whatever'* the matter o' Dan'l? 
When he left here he was that happy an' 
cheerful it'd done vore eyes good to look at 
him. The Boston Syndicate ain’t gone bust 
owin’ me on’ Dan’l our wages, be It?’ 

‘“Worse'n that. Long Shorty!’ he say*. 
’ Worse* n that! CH' Dan Vs went an' cashed 
in hb chips an’ sat back from ths game 
forever. You ain't a-goin’ to see yore ol' 



•“You don’t mean to tell me Dan’l’s a 
gonerl* I say*, low an’ horrified, an’ 
a-grabbin* on to tfo side o' tbe otter-rao-bile 
for support. 'Pore ol' Dan’ll’ I says, com¬ 
mencin’ to cry. ‘ He were tfo only pardner 
1 ever had!' An’ I gits out my bandanna 
an' blow* my nose like a mu-el smellLn’ 
Injuns. 

” # Ye*.' be says; ‘ol’ DanTs went before. 
Brace up now. Long Shorty, an' take it 
like a man. Seem* like Dan he comes 
a-staggerin' into Furnace Creek Ranch on 
the evenin’ o' the eighteenth, just a-bumin’ 
up with fever an’ out o' hb head. Tfo folks 
at Furnace Creek gets him into bed an’ feeds 
him a quart bottle o' whisky an' Quinine, 
an* bathes hb hoofs in hot mustard water, 
an' dow everythin' in reason for him; but 
it sorter seem* bke be'* too far gone. In 
spile o’ everythin’, pore Dan'l develops 
pneumony in both lung* an' klckB tbe bucket 
yssterd'y mornin'. Wc happen along about 
an hour before hb sperrit take* its flight; 
an' wfon he hear* I'm at the ranch be send* 
for me an' telb me to give you what wag*s 
he's got a-comin' from tfo Johnny people. 
Seems, too, as if fo had a last message he 
was a-honin’ to send to somebody fo loved — 
hb sister, I guess. He give it to me, with 
instruction* to give it to you. Long Shorty; 
an* vou was to carry it whar it belonged.' 

* Wa-al, Dan'l, it warns liks the Mlart 
fuse has about burned down to the fulmi¬ 
natin' cap by this time, an’ she blow* u p with 
a loud nofee. She just let* out one devas¬ 
tatin’ screech: ‘Oh, Danny, my beloved!’ 
An' then sfo bop* down on her bed an’ 
kicks her heeb agin it like a ten-stamp mill 
an' falls a-blattin an' a-soblwn' an’ a-suifflin’ 
Like a old air-©orapre*aor with sand In ber 
valves. 

•'’Whoever’*rankin' ail that to-do?' says 
tfo boat; but, o' course. I'm too broke up 
to answer, so he gets down an' looks inside 
tfo tent. 

‘“Why/ he says, 'if it ain’t my dear ol’ 
Aunty Arabella!' An' he picks ber up an’ 
wants to know whatever is sfo a-doin' there 
in a camp with a dad-burned ol' prospector 
without no chaperony! 

•'Dan'l, mebbe sbe didn't come to at that! 
It takes a long acquaintance an’ a heap o* 
grief to make s old maid forgit she's triflin' 
with her reputation — more particular when 
one o’ for kin happens round an' catches 
her in a embarrass!:/ j>ree-dicaroent. She 
sets up, wall-eyed, like a nigger secin’ 
ghost*, an' fer a minute she hasn't nary a 
word to say, even if her Dewy gives ner 
time—which he don’t, 

‘“You don't have to tell me nothin ’V he 
yelb. *1 know the worst. Them two ol’ 
skunks has waylaid my Aunt Arabella. 
One of 'em’* dead; but III make tfo family 
honor dean agin. I'm a-goin’ to start In by 
killin' that low-flung, miuhlew man. Fer¬ 
guson!' An' become* b'llin'out o'that tent 
with hb gun an' whangs away at me, 
a-setlin* subbln' on the box by tbe fire. O' 
course I takes to the sage, an* fo follcr*, 
bangin’ away, with Arabella a-foilerLn' him 
an’ a-beggin' him not to kill me. 

“When hb gun's empty I draw an' cover 
him; on’ then she’s a-beggin' me not to kill 
her newy. 

“Play actin'? I should tell a man! 
Dan'l, I just plumb missed my vocation! 
I'm a-holdln' down on the boss, an’ him 
with both hands up, foamin’ an’ tremblin’; 
while Arabella, she tells tbe long, sad story. 
Her newy kisses her an’ says he's sorry he 
acted hasty, an’ asks me to shake hands an' 
forgit. 

“'Boas' I says, ‘I ain’t got nothin’ to 
forgive an' foqret. I alien honor a man 
that honors hb family honor.’ An' I finned 
him, an* all hands »et down to talk it aver. 

“Arabella, she's prrtcy much broke up 
an' goa to her tent to cry some more; an' 
when I judged for mildewed ol' heart had 


along an hour without breakin’ I 
look in on her an’ say: 

'“Arabella -you’ll excuse me for callin' 
you Arabella, but since you're tbe promised 
bride o' my fort friend an’ pardner for 
twenty year*, an* him dead an' gone, mebbe 
it ain'trtich a liberty after all before Dan'l 
hit tfo trail for tfo Great Not Yet he leaves 
amoswage. “Tell Charles Wilfred/'he says, 
“to hoof it along the best he can without 
me; an' tell him to tell my dartin' I kbs*d 
her in sperrit, an’ my last thoughts wa* of 
her.’'*" 

Long Shorty paused to bite into his chew¬ 
ing, the while he glanced expectantly at hb 
partner os though he expected some slight 
evidence of the latter'* appreciation of his 
histrionic genius; but Doji only stored at 
him, fasdnated and popeyed, and presently 
Long Shorty took up his recital again. 

“Wa-al, Dan'l—to git right down to bed¬ 
rock—tfo ehuffer takes Arabella's things 
an’ puts 'em in her otter-mo-blle that after¬ 
noon, an' lights out ahead, forty mile an 
hour, for Furnace Creek, with instruct ion* 
to wise up all hands at the Ranch about 
yore death, how you died, an’ what all; on’ 
to fix up a little pile o' fresh dirt like a new 
grave under one o’ them weepin’ wilier 
trees along the creek an' nail a board with 
some fittin’ inscription on it to the tree. 

“We gives the ehuffer a good start; an’ 
then the br»s an' Arabella says good-by, 
with Arabella vowin' you're her horo. Sfo 
'lows she'll light st Furnace Creek to plant 
a ro6* on yore grave an' water it with her 
team. 

“Dan'l, I'll take an oath before the Dis¬ 
trict Recorder, if that old human phoqy- 

f raft ain't happier’n she’s ever been before 
'ro on ore thief! Sfo'» gone away exultin' 
in the thought that oncet she hod a true 
love an' lost him; on' she say* to me at 
partin': 

'“Charles, ‘“tis better to have loved an* 
lost than never to have loved at all."' 

‘“Right you are. Arabella!’ I say*. An' 
dang my wicked heart, Dan’l, I frit like a 
dog caught suckin’ eggs. I wisht there'd 
been some other way o’ Havin' you, but 
desperate circumstance* requires aesperatf 
meaaurm. a* the feller says; an' I wasn't 
takin' no chances on harm’ Arabella light 
on me for a subatltoote. Still, Dan'l, a man 
might 'a' done wua*_ Though Arabella's 
one o’ these old damsels that’* got to tfo 
p’lnt in life where they’re plumb desperate 
an' willin' to snatch at tfo tail feather* o’ 
anything respectable that's white un' flies 
by in rants, still, I've sot a notion she’d 'a* 
foen Lind to you In tier way, Dan'l. an’ 
played tfo game like a sport, red or black.” 

“What else did sfo say?” Doji demanded 
caver Iv. 

**Wa-al, sfo said you was only a plain, 
uneddicated prospector, but you was a 
rough diamond set in twenty-four-car at 
atlnum; an' when it come to real old- 
ushioned chivalry to women she'd pick a 
man on' let somebody else have the 
gentleman.'* 

“Huh I" said Mr. Purdy, and thereafter 
■aid no more until late that night when fo 
and Long Shorty faced each other across 
their camp fire. 

For hours they had sat in perfect silence, 
each old brain busy with it* own particular 
daydream. Tfo vagrant night wind brought 
a tang of sage anu grea^wood to mingle 
with the aroma of the wood smoke; afar 
in the dim starshine the jagged Punerui.% 
brooded like grim guardsmen ovrr the 
Valley of tfo Amargosa; from a distant 
butte a coyote gave tongue to its primeval 
plaint of famine; and over tfo mystic soul* 
of Dan Purdy anil Long Shorty Ferguson, 
to whom twenty years in tfo desert hatd 
bruught a subconscious appreciation of the 
littleness of man and tfo fflory of their Cre¬ 
ator, there slowly Bellied that sublime peae* 
that pjuBcth understanding. 

Presently Mr. Purdy stirred slightly and 

B at into the fire. Lona Shorty, knowing 
an was about to speak and vaguely re¬ 
senting tfo impending outburst, looked up 
Quickly. He knew exactly what Mr. Purdy 
was going to »ay and fo was prepared 
wither him. 

“Chnrle* Wilfred,”said Mr. Purdy.“that 
was an evil deed you done! You saw me fin 
ArabelLa when she accepted me, an' then 
vou turn right round and make me hurt a 
handshake agreement. An*, what’s am 

i .-ou got me hog-tiod, an’ I’ve got to Bland 
or it!” 

“Shet up, you chatterin’ magpie!" Mr. 
Ferguwn retorted ferociously. “You're 
dead!” 

(THE END) 
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Turkish and Domestic Blend 


Don’t look for pre¬ 
miums of any kind, 
as the cost of the to¬ 
baccos blended in 
CAMEL Ciga¬ 
rettes prohibits 
the use of them. 


T HESE are an expert blend of the 
very choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos. Men who have smoked 
Turkish cigarettes, also men who have 
smoked the finest Domestic cigarettes, 
say the blend of these tobaccos as found 
in CAMELS is far superior to either 
kind smoked straight You will enjoy 
their fragrance and flavor. No cigaretty 
after-taste. No tongue parch. They do 
not dry the throat A generous pack¬ 
age of 20 sold for 10c everywhere. 


For an unusually acceptable Christmas present for the man 
who likes cigarettes we suggest our $1.00 package containing 
ZOO CAMELS. This carton, wrapped in glacine paper, 
air-tight and dust-proof, is the original package as it comes 
fresh from the factory. This gift of CAMELS forChristmas 
purposes may be bought direct from dealers, as time 
will not permit sending from factory. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


If your dealer 
can't supply you, 
send 10c for one 
package or $1.00 
for a carton of 
ten packages 
(200 cigarettes), 
sent postage pre¬ 
paid. If after 
smoking one 
package you are 
not delighted 
with CAMELS , 
return the other 
nine packages 
and we wilt re - 
fund your dollar 
and postage. 
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See the New KisselKar Models at the New York and Chicago Shows 


KisselKar. 

42-Six 


—and now a KisselKar Six for $ 1650 


N EVER in the history of the automobile industry have 
engineering genius and expert craftsmanship been 
so happily blended in a popular-priced car—never has 
a value so obvious been offered to the motoring public 
as in the KisselKar 42-Six at £1650. 

The introduction of this automobile masterpiece was withheld 
until all other Sixes were announced and demonstrated — with¬ 
held in order to more surely realize a determination to offer an 



Nw4m tKm m 
blind door at 

tbm lift of lA* 

dri am r'a tmai. 


Striking New 
Body Design 

In ftddslm t«> I hr aurcrWu! KU*rl tmt-tum- 
psrtment five-pawngrr tnnnnu with two doora, 
and the conveatKmU four-door and roadster 
types, the 42 SI* is offered in a aewbody denen 
our >A the handsomest, bko* reticed and luxun 
oux tnnnrau* for seven ><1 lutuxlvcd. 

This model has a tpaciaw* «4oor at the rear <m 
each side aivd a narrowrr blind" door fee the 
** of the driver, located on the steering tidr \ 
ainr-im-h aisle divides the armchairs ic front. 
Thr wide anti ramfurtahlr middle scats tan be 
put nut <4 thr way when doirrd. 

This b>iy model Is a veritable drawing room 
on wheels — a triumph of the mach buiVkrV art 
Thric nothin* harf at any prbr The 42-Six 
with this very spciiai budy is $1451). 


Comparison tells 
the story 

Sain by t id* analysis of the 
42-Six with other approxi¬ 
mately priced Sixes best 
emphasis* its nceUeact 
Super-ce led, heat-treated 

»trrl. and aluminums o4 the 

l«c»s grade*, lightened to the 
ful!r • rstrnt coosistrot with 
<4fety iir*: loeff life, will be 
found in crery 
vital chasacs pan. 

It has a match- 
less motor—a 
superb power 
plant with a bore 
and a stroke thal 
insure both am¬ 
ple emergency 
power and ex¬ 
ceptionally low 
furl consump¬ 
tion. Its silence, 

flexibility and 

lr>piiimmr<« urr nut .tile la a degree. 

No other car .it an> price is more simple to 
drive,easy to get at, pleasing to look at, restful 
to ride in, convenient or complete. Thrufrw 
/sun fttrtull i a a m/ajurt 'U*y as 

•ue/y as me*—^xi// /ate to Jrivt this tar. 

And rrmember here i* a manufacture! car, 
built and inspected in the Ki*«cl factory, every 
importaxit operation personally supervised by 
the men who own the business - that cottatr. 

Four New Kissel Kars 

In fcVf-iinn in »h* 47-SSx at |I4M Ki«wl oflm 
tb* ItV-rwr at *1490. she 4 *-Six at *2-1*0 &*1 th» 
WSi ji SIISO.«-rs (Irmly eicabWiol—areas auu> 
im*l*2es with a ln« lotk*w 04 . Wuc wheti* *7n eatra 

Ready for Delivery 

The new KisaHKars ar* rr*1v for Immediate de¬ 
livery and are now on dh(>*.av m k*S«wi branches 
afel agetuleS Rr>jur*t« f-if IlUfj'ur- and drtad* 
-»zjv<Iv met anil an eaiW dcaaunatratwjn *ft*s*nj 
u )wi a»c nejf any cor o| lhr JU> Anirri' an and 
Ca n al^n paint* where tim arc KiaaciKox Jcoasa. 


automobile that, point for point, would at once be recognized 
as a car of superior value. 

With its many features of beauty and mechanical merit the 
42-Six combines a rare indrcuhiality. It is Kissel-built—man¬ 
ufactured under one roof. It is the physical embodiment and 
expression of Kissel experience, skill and execution. 

The wonderful x 5*4 motor is Kissel’s — designed, 
cast, made by Kissel and found in no other cur. The handsome 
body is Kissel’s—planned, shaped, finished by Kissel for 
KisselKtirs alone. 

Likewise exclusive are many other important characteristics of 
the 42-Six. Together they form one harmonious mechanical unit 
that gives the name plate a real significance and the buyer a motor 
carriage of distinction and personality. 

The All-Year Car 



The success of the one-compartment two-door KisselKar, which 
is admittedly as convenient and practical as it is smart, made possible 
the most valuable innovation of the year—the Kissel Detachable 
Sedan Top. This top sells for $350 and can be put on for winter 
use without expert aid 
and annoying delay— 
for present delivery it 
comes already attached. 

This device has for the 
first time made possible 
economical all-year 
driving without sacrific¬ 
ing any ot the luxury 
of the finest closed 
coach. 


■ i 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. TSt 1 Hartford, Wisconsin 

New York Hntum, Chicago I'hiladri^ua, N*. Usuta, Mihraukrv SSinnoiuoUa. St- Paul. Di.ia. Saa 
Franritn*. U* AnU.kUr.1 Omaha. llrvrUvJ, tlcsrcu I’aUaxfeua, Muflxto. Korh»0rr. 

Bftteltmirr Pmrt-jrgb. Wattcuer. Pt.'.ath. Sy-attk. New UrlWM Ns«4vllto, Hautlurd, Conn.: Nn* lUxen. 
Trvr. NutMh. PvwvidetKv. M ji tl»illi*»ti- la . Madisca. MooUcai. Toronto. Canary. VaOorU ou«l 14X» 

udia pmi ipfci puati ui the L’rulcJ SU!o uuJ Ckuuia. 
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PfTTCO 


tobacco 


l^UrPsiP^ 


S'lwPKtP^® 


is a glass humidor of famous Tuxedo tobacco. Last Christmas thousands of men 
received this appropriate, delightful, sensible gift—and this year the number will be 
increased by many thousands. Give him a humidor of Tuxedo. It will last him for 
weeks—in his office or by his fireside—and each cool, mellow, fragrant whiff will recall 
you to him in pleased and thankful revery. 

Tuxedo can be smoked all day long without causing the slightest irritation to the 
smoker’s throat or mouth, as is proved by the endorsement of Tuxedo by men like 
Caruso, William Faversham, Hairy Lauder, and thousands of famous Americans in 
professional, public and business life. 

Tuxedo is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high-grade Burley tobacco, care¬ 
fully cured and aged so that it bums slow and cool, with delightful flavor and aroma. 

Tuxedo has the advantage — over other tobaccos — of the exclusive original 
“Tuxedo Process,” which absolutely prevents “tongue-bite.” The Humidor Jar keeps 
it fresh and moist to the last pipefuL 

Tuxedo is endorsed by thousands of distinguished 
public men as the one perfect tobacco. 


Illustration 
about /wo* 
thirds stMa 
of raal jar. 


In Glass 
Humidors , 
50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
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LIGHT SIX 


Instinct with dignity, its impressive lines 
and its rare elegance of finish make the 
Studebakcr Light SIX a car that ranks 
with any car on the “show” drives of the 
country where cars are judged by looks— 
and with any car on the open roads where 
cars arc judged by performance . 

Weighing only 2860 pounds, it is a Light SIX 
that is LIGHT—easy to drive and yet economi¬ 
cal in operation. For Studeboker engineers in this 
car hove succeeded in doing away with hundreds 
of pounds of useless weight, at the same time 
making the car more rigid and stronger and re¬ 
distributing the weight left, so that its riding 
qualities are even more ■ 
delightful. Sec this car— 
because it’s a Studebakcr. Wf 

Studeboker Features 7 

Rlrrt Lighting and S*«rling — _ 

Full Floating Rnu AxU — Tim 
kcnDcaringthfOughij'ut — Extr* ■ 

Sixc Tire* (wfrty trend on rear HI 

whreh) One-man Type Top HI 

~ Km ml Drive - Center H. 

Control. ^_ .dH 


Studeboker Roadster. $985 

Studebakcr FOUR, . $985 

Studebaker SIX— 

7-passenger, $1450 
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45,000,000 

Guarantee that goes 
with every Studebaker car— 


Forget for n minute that name Studebaker I 
Forget the pride that any manufacturer must have in 
such a name that for 63 years has stood for the highest 
achievements in vehicles of every nature. 

Forget the efforts that any manufacturer would make to 
keep that hard-won name at the very forefront— 

And think only of the Forty-Five Millions of Dollars in¬ 
vested in the gigantic plants where Studebaker Cars are 
built. And then you will see why Studebaker MUST 
make a good car. 

Call it selfishness, if you like. Call it business judgment. 
Call it what you will—but the fact remains that Forty- 
Five Millions of Dollars invested in any business must 
be protected no matter what the coat. 

And this Forty-Five Millions of Dollars invested in 
Studebaker plants is your guarantee not only that 
Studebaker CAN give you full money’s worth for every 


dollar of the price, because the group of Studebaker plants 
has been made one of the most complete on the face of 
the earth; 

—but also that Studebaker MUST make the BEST car that 
can be built for the price to protect that vast investment. 
And it is for this that Studebaker seeks the highest 
authorities on automobile designing. 

It is for this that Studebaker manufactures Studebaker 
Cars COMPLETE in Studebaker plants—to make sure 
that each of the hundreds of parts that go to make a car 
is made of the materials and in the way that Studebaker 
wants it made. 

It is for this that Studebaker guarantees a Service of the 
highest type. And it is for this that Studebaker in the 
years gone by has picked and chosen only the best, the 
most dependable dealers who could insure the giving of 
such service. It is, in brief 




ifr * 



And because it's a Studebaker.” backed 
by Unit $45,000,000 guarantee and all the wealth of 
experience and resources and i :enls of manufacture, you can 
fm justice to your*eir fall to see the Studetokef Car. Go to your local 
St i: dr baker d*r _.ler. See the Cars —bj?h tbe FOUR and the SIX—and judge 
them foe yourself. And if you ore biter c-»tcd to knowing how good a car can be 
made when the manufacturer wants to. write for "The Story of Studebaker.'* 

STUDEBAKER - DETROIT 

Canadian Factories, Walken-ills, Ontario 
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Headline Foaturws of Naw Saxon •‘Six'* 

Six-cylinder, long shake, high speed meter; 30*35 k. p. ; 
electric starting and lighting system; three forward speed 
transmission; 112-inch wheelbase; 32x3W‘ tires; de¬ 
mountable rtms; streamline body with plenty of room for 
five passengers; standard or 60-i*ch head; price $78$. 
Fully equipped, /. o. b. Detroit. 


to a Nation-Wide 


Question 


The Answer 


Transmission ii three speeds forward arxl 
reverse, on the rear axle. 

Springs are of the modem Saxon cantilever 
type, found eUewhere only on much higher 
priced cars. They are of vanadium ft eel and 
provxie unusual riding steadiness and comfort. 

Saxon clutch is dry plate, the same design 
found on many high priced can, and con¬ 
structed of the very best material#. 

This new Saxon b full live-passenger capac¬ 
ity; only one other car selling under $1250 hus 
equal imide width of the tonneau seat, and 
none has more. The body if full streamline, 
very graceful and pleasing to the eye. 


co n cep t ion hastily thrown together. Our test 
models have been on the roads many months. 
We know we arc offering a good car—truly 
fine value. 

Because we build high-value cart we get big 
soles—bag volume of production.—and, as a 
result — down come prices! 

Only really good things sell in big quanti¬ 
ties; and only by very big quantities do you 
get goodness and low prices combined. 

An Unequalcd Record 

The good value wc gave in our two-pasaen- 
ger car brought us success even beyond our 
expectations: The Satan Company shtppod 
more cars in its first year than any othar 
company in tho history of the automobile 
industry—a record of which we faaljuMtty 
proud. 

Now we are doubling our output of two- 
passenger cars, and the price of our "Six" is 
baaed cm an annual volume of 25.000 cart. 

We have made aStuwate plana to effect tocli pro¬ 
duction. Our Murcti of lupply arc of the beat. Out 
nritiUMlMO u complnr md fOctmt. Wa have ample 
finance* And a* are iusc fnovlnf into a bif. nrw 
factory which will provide plenty of room and 
tin for rapid and load production. 

Sand for “Saioe Days" 

We hav« an Iruerrttlna nvasarlM, "Sunn Daym.“* 
that tells iTMUcdrle detaua of Saion car* and glvrs 
many facta and ■terse* of inter tart to owner* and pro¬ 
spective ownara of ■uionchtei. Thia magaxinr will 
answer for you many queattcxM we havewt spare to 
handle here. Your* lot the Utkin*. May wc not hear 
front you# 

Saxon Motor Co., Detroit 


The most impressive single 
feature of this car at the price of 
$785 is, of course, the six-cylin- 
dcr motor. 

Superiority of a six-cylinder 
motor for a touring car is gener* 
ally admitted in the automobile 
trade—and understood by the 
automobile-buying public. 

Six-cylinder merit does not, there¬ 
fore, require argument here. It ib 
enough merely to state that practically 
all leading makers of high and medium 
priced touring cars have within the past few 
seasons been converted to belief in the sax- 
cylinder principle and arc now building that 
type exclusively. 

The principle of the six-cylinder motor is 
right. Therefore its progress cannot be stopped. 

The “Six" provides a superior and generally 
more satisfactory performance. It is a finer 
thing to own. 

Realising these facts, the whole nation has 
been asking: “Why doesn't someone buikl a 
good low-priced six cylinder cor?*' We are 
glad to be first to answer this logical question. 

Unlooked-For Features 

Saxon six cylinder motor is of the L bead 
type, with cylinders cost en Woe. and develops 
35 horse power on block test. Oiling system 
of tike splash type, with pump circulation. 

Wheelbase of the Saxon is 112 Indies. No 
other car selling below $1250 has an equal 
wheelbase. 

Frame is 4V4” * IV4* * Vfc' # of the best grade 
25 point carbon steel, deep channel section. 

Front axle is an I beam forging; the rear 
axle is three-quarter floating type with full 
Hyatt bearing equipment throughout. 

The Saxon “Six” will be shown for the first time at the New York and 
Chicago Automobile Shows. We invite the fullest inspection and comparison. 
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repugnant in the wtrwne to 
the sane English polntof view. 

I mean their frivolous public 
dancing and marked conver¬ 
sational levity. Indeed in 
their sober moment* they have 
too little of British weight. 

Their be*t-dre«cd men are 
apparently turned out not by 
meruervanta but by modiaiev. 

I will not aay their women 
arc without a gift for wearing 
gowmand theirrta/ahaveun- 
questionahly got at the inner 
meaning of food, but as a peo¬ 
ple at large they would never 
do with us. Even their lan¬ 
guage is not baaed on reason. 

1 have had occasion, for exam¬ 
ple. to acquire their word for 
bread, which is pain. As if 
that went not wild enough they 
miajtfonounee it atrociously. 

Y ft for years these people have 
been separated from us only 
by a narrow strip of waiter! 

By keeping done to our 
rooms, then, I hud thought to 
evade what of evil might have 
been in store for me on this 
day. Another evening I might 
have ventured abroad to a cin¬ 
ema palace, but this was no 
time for daring, and 1 took 
the further precaution of lock¬ 
ing our doors. Then indeed I 
had no misgiving save that 
inspired by the Last words of 
the Honorable George. In the 
event of hi* losing the gume of poker I was to be even more 
concerned than he! Yet how could evil come to me, even 
hW ould the American do him In the eye rather frightfully? 
In truth I had not the fainwwt belief that the Honorable 
George would win the game. He fancic* himself as a card- 
player. though why he should no one knows. At bridge 
every hand with him is a no-tmmpcr. I need not say more. 
Also It occurred to me that the American would be a per¬ 
son not accustomed to losing there was that al*out him. 

More than once I had deplored this rather Bohemian 
taste of the Honorable George, which led him to associate 
with Americana as readily as with persona of his own class; 
and especially had I regretted hi* intimacy with the family 
In question. Several tim« I had observed them on the 
occasion of bearing maaaagca from the Honorable George, 
usually his acceptance of an invitation to dine. Too obvi¬ 
ously they were rather a handful. I mean to say they were 
people who could perhaps matter in their own wilds, but 
they would never do with us. 

Their leader, with w horn the Honorable George had con- 
Bcntari to game this evening, was a lull, carel— apoken 
person, with a narrow dark face marked with heavy black 
brow* that were rather tremendou* in their effect when he 
did not amlle. Almost at my first meeting him I divined 
something of the public man in his bruring, a suggestion 
perhaps of the confirmed orator a notion in which I was 
somehow further set by the genture with which he swept 
back his carelessly falling forelock. I was not surprised, 
then, to hear him referred to os the Sonutor. In some unex¬ 
plained manner the Honorable George, who is never as 
reserved in puhlie as I could wish him to be, hod chummed 
up with this person ut one of the race tracks and had there¬ 
after been almost quite too pally with him and with the 
very curious other members of his family—the name being 
Ftoud. 

The wife might still be culled youngish, a bit florid in 
type, plumpish, with yellow hair, though to this a stain had 
been applied, leaving it in deficient consonance with her 
eyebrows; thcae shading grayish eyes that crackled with 
determination. Rather on the large aide she was, forcible 
of speech and manner, yet curiously eager. 1 had at once 
detected, for the exactly correct thing in draw and deport¬ 
ment. 

The remaining member of the family w as a male cousin 
of the so-called Senator, his senior evidently by half a score 
of years, since I took him to have reached the late fifties. 
Cousin Egbert he was called, and it was at once apparent 
to me that he had been most dlrely subjugated by the 
woman, whom he addrwwcd with great respect ns Mrs. 
Etfie. Rather a seamed and drooping chap he was. with 
mild whitish-blue eye* like a porcelain doll's, a mournfully 
drooped gray mustache and a grayish jumble of hair. I 
early remarked h» hunted look in the presence of the 
woman. Timid and soft-stepping he wus beyond measure. 

Such were the impression* I had been ahle to glean of 
these altogether queer |x*ople during the fortnight since 
the Honorable George had ho lawlwdy taken them up. 
lodged they were in an hotel among the most expensive, 
situated near what would have been our Trafalgar Square, 


and I later recalled that I had 
been most interestedly s t udied 
by the so-called Mrs. Effie on 
each of the few occasions 1 ap¬ 
peared there. I mean to Bay 
she would not be above put¬ 
ting me intimate question* 
concerning my term of service 
with the Honorable George 
Augustus Yane-Basingwcll, 
the precise nature of the du- 
ti« 1 performed for him, and 
even the exact sum of my 
honorarium. On the last oc¬ 
casion she had remarked—and 
too well 1 recall a strange glit¬ 
ter in her competent eyes— 
4 * You ore just the man needed 
bypoorCou»inEgl»ert there— 
you could make something of 
him. Look at the way lie's 
tied that cravat!'* 

The person referred to here 
shivered noticeably, stroked 
his chin in a manner enabling 
him to conceal the cravat and 
affected nervously to be taken 
with asight in the street below. 
In some embarrassment I with¬ 
drew, conscious of a cold spec¬ 
ulative scrutiny bent upon 
me by the woman. 

If 1 have «*»m*d tedious in 
my recital of the known facts 
concerning these extraordi¬ 
nary North American native^ 
it will I um sura be forgiven 
me In the light of those tragic 
developments about to ensue. 

Meantime let me be pictured as reposing in fancied 
security from all evil predictions while I awaited the return 
of the Honorable George. 1 was only too certain he would 
come suffering from an acute acid dyspepsia, for I had seen 
lobe ter in his shifty eyes us he left me; but beyond this I 
apprehended nothing poignant and I gave myself up to 
meditating profoundly upon our situation. 

Frankly it wan not good. I had done my best to cheer 
the Honorable George, but since our brief sojourn ut 
Ostcnd, and despite the almost continuous hospitality of 
the Americans, he had been having, to put it bluntly, an 
awful hump. At Os tend, despite my remonstrance, he had 
staked and lost the major portion of his quarter's allowance 
in testing a system at the wheel which hod been warranted 
by the person who sold it him in London to break any bank 
in a day's play. He had meant to pause but briefly at 
Os tend, for little more than a test of the system, then pro¬ 
ceed to Monte Carlo, where his proposed terrific winnings 
would occasion 1 tua alarm to the managers. Yet at Oatecid 
the system developed such grave faults in the first hour of 
play that we were forced to lay up in Paris to aconomixe. 
For myself l had entertuined doubts of the system from the 
moment of its purchase, 
for it seemed awfully cer¬ 
tain to me that the ven¬ 
dor would have usod it 
himself Instead of parting 
with it for a couple of 
quid, he being in plain 
need of fri*h linen and 
smarter boots, to say 
nothing of the quite inv- 
poauble lounge suit he 
wore the night we met 
him in a cab shelter near 
Covent Garden. But the 
Honorable George hod 
not listened tome. He in¬ 
sisted the chap had made 
it all enormously Hear, 
thut those mathematical 
Johnnies never valued 
money for Ita own sake, 
and that wo should pres¬ 
ently be as right as two 
sparrow* in a crate. 

Fearfully annoyed 1 
was at the denouement. 

For now we w^re at Paris, 
rather meanly lodged in 
a dingy hotel on a narrow 
street leading from what 
with us might have been 
Piccadilly Circus. Our 
rooms were rather a good 
height, with a carved 
cornice and plaster en¬ 
richments, but the fur¬ 
nishings were musty ami 


the general air depressing, notwithstanding the effect of a 
few good mantd ornaments that I have long made ita rule 
to carry with me. 

Then had come the mrcting with the Americans. Glad 
I was to reflect that this had occurred in Parifl instead of 
tondon. That sort of thing get* about so. Even from 
Paris 1 was not a little fearful that new* of his mixing with 
this raffish set might get to the care of his lordship either 
at the town house or at Chayneo-Wotten. True, his lord- 
ship is not overiiberal with his brother, but that in small 
reason for affronting the pride of a family that attained its 
raridom in the fourteenth century- Indeed the family had 
become important quite long before this time, the first 
Vano-Bosingwcli having been beheaded by no lc*s u per¬ 
sonage than William the Conqueror, as I learned in one of 
the many hours I have been privileged to browse in the 
Chaynes-Wotten library. 

It need hardly lie said that in my long term of service 
with the Honorable George, beginning almost from the 
time my mothrr nursed him, I have endeavored to keep 
him up to his duns, combating a certain laxnes* that ba* 
hampered him. And moat stubborn be is and willful. At 
games he is almost quite a duffer. I once got him to play 
outside left on a hockey eleven and he excited much com¬ 
ment, some of which was of a favorable nature, but he 
car«w little for hunting or shooting and, though it is scarce 
a matter to be gotsdped of, be loathes cricket. Perhaps I 
have disclosed enough concerning him. Although the 
Vaive-Basingwella have quite almost always married the 
right people, the Honorahl* George was beyond question 
born queer. 

Again, in the matter of marriage hp wa* difficult. His 
lordship, having married early, but into a family of poor 
life*, was now long a widower, and meaning to remain so he 
had been especially concerned that the Honorable George 
should contract a proper alliance. Hence our constant 
worry le*t he prove too susceptible out of his class. More 
than once had he shamefully funked his fenc**- There was 
the distressing inHtance of the Honorable Agatha Crad- 
lelgli. ljuitr all that could be dnured of family and dower 
she was, thirty-two years old, a bit faded though still 
eager, with the rather immensely high forehead and long, 
thin, slightly curved Cradleigh nose. 

The Honorable George at his lordship's peppery urging 
hud at last consented to a betrothal and our troubles for a 
time promised to be over, but it came to precisely nothing. 
1 gathered it might have been because she wore beads on 
her gown and was interested in uplift work,|or that she bred 
canaries these birds being loathed by the Honocal le 
George w ith remarkable intensity though it might equally 
have boon that she still mourned a deceased ianct uf her 
early girlhood, a curate 1 believe, whose faded letter* she 
hud priwerved and would read to the Honorable George at 
Intimate moment*. w»eeping bitterly the while. Whatever 
may have baen his fancied objection—that is the time 
we disappeared and were not heard of for near a year. 

Wondering now I was how we should last until the next 
quarter's allowance. We always had lasted, but each time 
it was a different way. The Honorable George at a crista of 
this sort invariably spoke of entering trade, and had actu¬ 
ally talked of wiling motor curs, pointing out to me that 

i 
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even certain rulers of Europe had frankly entered this trade we played. Things would have been m> awfully different are you mayn't think It. So far as hiding one's intentions - 
a* agent*. It might have proved remunerative had ho for u* " He hroke off curiously, paused, then added: a moat rottenly immoral game. Low, animal cunning— thut 

known anything of motor curs, but I wua more than glad “For you/' sort of thing." 

hr did not, for I have always considered machinery to bo "Different for roe, air?" Hia words oeemed gru**ome to "Do I understand I was the stake, sir?" I controlled 

unrefined. Much I preferred that he be a company pro- me. They seemed ojwn to some vaguely sinister interpre- myself to say. The heavens seemed bursting about my 

motor or something of that sort in the city, knowing about tation. But I kept xnyself steady. head. 

bonds and debenture*, as many of the best of our families "We live and learn, sir," I said lightly enough. "Ultimately lost you we re by the very trilling margin 

are not above doing. That seemed all he could do with "Some of ua live and acme of us learn too late/' he of superiority that a hand known as a club flush bear*over 
propriety, having failed in examinations for the army and replied, increasingly ominous. another hand consisting of three of the eights—not quite 

"I take it you failed to win the hundred pounds, sir?" all of them, you understand, only three—and two quite 
"I have the hundred pounds; I won it by losing." other meaningless cards.” 

Again he evaded my eye. 1 could but stammer piteously, I fear. I heard myself 

" Played indp*d, sir," I said. make a w retched failure of words that crowded to my lips. 

" You jolly well won’t believe that for long." "But it's quite sbnple, 1 tell you. 1 daresay I could show 

Now as he had the hundred pounds I couldn't fancy it you in a moment if you've cards in your box," 
what the deuce and ail be meant by such prattle. 1 was "Thank you, sir. I’ll not trouble you. I'm certain it 
half afraid he might be having me on, us I have known him was simple. But would you mind telling me what exactly 
do now and again when he fancied he could get me. 1 the game was played for?" 

fearfully wanted to ask questions. Again I saw the dark, "Knew you'd not understand at once. My word, it was 
absorbed face of the gypsy as he studied my future. not too bally simple! If I won I’d a hundred pound*. If I 

"Rotten shift life b." now murmured the Honorable loat I'd to give you up to them but still to receive a hundred 
George, quite a* if he had forgotten me. "If I’d have but pounds. I susjiect the Johnny's conscience pricked him. 
put through that Monte Carlo affair I dare aay I'd have Thought you were worth a hundred pounds and guetmed 
chucked the whole business gone to South Africa perhaps all the time he could do me awfully in the eye with his 
and set up a mine or a plantation. Shouldn’t have come poker. Quite set they were on having you. Eyebrow chap 
back. Just cut off. and good-by to thi*mess. Butnocapital. seemed to think it a jolly good wheeze. She didn't though. 

Quite off her bead at having 
you for that glum one who 
does himself so badly/' 

*j Dozed I was to be sure, 

y arorcecomprchendingthcfti- 

lamity that had befallen us. 

" Am I to understand, sir, 
that I am now in the service 
of the Americans?" 

"Stupid! Of course, of 
course! Explained clearly, 

Y *+ Sr I haven't I, about the dub 

,, Uk ; > k If |. i * flush and the throe eights? 

Only three of them, mind 
if 1 y°u- H the other one had 

• I flfj' I been in my hand I'd have 

Ml squeak as that, but K lost. 

And you may b* certain I 
lost gamely, os a gentleman 

^ ’ should. Noluughingmatter, 

J J them 

K^L |K 4]grl |’ j except the funny sad one. 

w o* worried made no 
secret of it. They were good 
C ^ * enough to say I took my Ions 

| ■? < like a dead sport/’ 

k * , || followed, but 

wm\t/ > (n th *‘ 

j I a] i/f was to 

^ go out to i he American wil- 

V 4 }•. who the 

k • * i one doe* and one does 

£ Always he 

with his iHiust that he hml 
' taken his loss like a dead 

sport. He became vexed at 
' lost by my painful efforts to 

*'/ Tmkm ii ram MmUmd to Win thm Hmndrad Poumdi. Sir?" U!t<ierHta!ld hl>W precisely 

the dreadful thing had come 

Can't do things without capital. Where these American about. But neither could I endure more. 1 fled to my 
Johnnie* have the pull of us! Do anything. Nearly do room. He had tried again to impress upon me that three 
w hut they jolly well like to. No sense to money. Stuff that eight* are but slightly inferior to the flush of club*. 

runs blind. Look at the silly beggars that have It-" I faced my glitas. My ordinarily smooth, full face seemed 

On he went quite alarmingly with hi* tirade. Almost as to have shriveled. The mark* of my anguish were upon me. 
violent he w as as an ugly-headed chap I once heard ranting Vainly hud I locked myself in. The gypsy's warning hod 
when I went with my brother-in-law to a meeting of the borne its evil fruit. Sold I'd been; even us once the poor 
North Brixton Kadicul Club. Quite like an anarchist be blackamoors were sold Into American bondage. 1 rrcaUed 
was. Presently he quieted. After a long pull at his pipe he one of their pathetic folk songs in which the w retches were 
regarded me with an entire change of manner. Well 1 knew wont to make light of their lamentable estate; n thing I 
something was coming—coming swift as a rocketing wooii- hud often heard sung by a black with a banjo on the pier 
cock. Word for word I put down our incredible speeches: at Brighton—not a genuine black, only dyed for thi* 
"You ore going out to America, Ruggles." moment he was- but I had never lost tbc plaintive quality 

" Yo*, «r; North or South, sir?" of the verses: 

" North, I fancy; sumew lie re on the West coast—Ohio, 

Omaha, one of those Indian place*/’ 

"Perhaps Indiana or the Veilowwtone Valley/* 

"The chap's a sort of millionaire." 

"The chap, sir?’* How poignantly the simple word* came back to me! A 

"Eyebrow chap. Money no end—mine*, lumber,domeo- slave, day after day mowing his owner's <xjlton ami cane, 
tic animals, that sort of thing." plucking the maize from the savannahs yet happy and 

"B*g pardon. *ir! I'm to go-" gay! Should I be equal to this spirit? The Honorable 

"Chap’* wife taken a great fancy to you. Would have Gwrge had lost; so I, h» pawn, must also submit like a 
you to do for the funny sad b**ggar. So he’s won you. Won dead sport. 

you in the game of drawing poker. Another man would How little I then dreatned what adventures, what adver- 
have done a* well, but the creature was keen for you. sxtics, what ignominies yes, und what triumphs were to 
Great strength of character—determined sort. Hope you be mine in thoee back blocks of North America! I saw 
won't think I didn’t pluv soundly, but it's not a forthright but the blcuk wilderness* a distreswing contact with 
gome. Think they'reblulluig when they aren'L When they iCmntimumd •« Paj* U) 


smoked in *ilcnre. I could 
nee that hi* mind worked 
painfully. 

"Stiflbh lot. thaw? American chap*," he said at last. 

"They do so many things one doesn't do/' I answered. 

" And their brogue is not what one could cull top hole, ix 
it now? How often they say ‘I gue« * I I fancy they must 
sny.it a score of timrx in a half hour/’ 

" 1 fancy they do, sir/' I agreed. 

" I fancy that Johnny with Uie eyebrows will say It even 
nftenef/’ 

" I fancy ao, *ar, I fancy I’ve counted It well up to that." 

" I fancy you're quile right. And the chap gmwsc* when 
he awfully wrll knows too. That'® the essential rabbit. 
To-night he said, *1 guc*t I've got you beaten to a pulp/ 
when I fancy he wasn't guying at all. I mean to say I 
swear he kiu?w it perfectly." 

" Vou loot the game of drawing poker?" I asked coldly, 
though I knew he had rarried little to lo*e. 

" 1 lost-" he began. 

I observed hr was strangely embarrassed. He strangled 
avrr his pipe and began anew. 

" I said that to play the game soundly you've only to know 
when to bluff. Studied it out myself, und jolly well right 
I was, too, as far os I went. But there's farther to go in the 
silly game. I hadn’t ohscrvist that to play it greatly one 
must also know when one's opponent is bluffing." 

"Really, sir?" 

"Oh, really; quiteimf»ortunt I assureyou. Morn impor¬ 
tant than one would have believed, watching their silly 
way*. You fancy a chap’s bluffing when he's doing nothing 
of the sort. I'd enormously have liked to know it before 


Airay dotm South in JlfiVAipan, 

11 here 1 mi# mi happy uruS mi gag, 

Tra# Ihrre 1 won* */ the cotton and the cane 
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DEUX FRANCS 


_ w ^ Idleness and silence seemed always to have fallen as 

® V // /aP 17 j 7 f\7 JsL (0 (H) jSJo) Krim l ** Mci< * u P° n the civilian populace uf tho* cap- 
^ Jr ^ 1/ 11 JL V ta^O —) tured towns; but the look upon their faces as ibey 

listened to the soldiers' voices was not hard to read, 
marched in from the north that uftemoon. A* a rule the Their town was racked with cannonballs where it was not 
new levies went down Into France on troop trains, but this scarified with lire; there was sorrow and the abundant 
company was part of a draft which for some reason came cause for sorrow in every* house; commerce wiu dead and 
afoot. Without exception they were young men. husky credit was killed; and round the next turning their enemy 
and hoarty and filled with a boefish joviality at having sang his drinking song. I judge that the thrifty Frenchman 
found a place where they could case their f#*t, and wet who went partner with the German stranger In the beer 
their leg*, and slake their week-old thirst upon their own traffic lost popularity that day among his feilow townsmen, 
soothing brews. Being German they' ex prewed thetr grate- 

fulntsa in aong. Thm Gnat Vauban's VsmUss Citadot 

We had difficulty getting into tho pUco, so closely was it 

filled. Men tat in the window ledge*, and in the few chairs TITE WERE bound for the ruilway station, which the 
that were available, and even In the fireplace, and on the VV Germans already had rechriaLened Bahnfwf. Word 
ends of the bar. dunking tbeir heels aguinst the wooden had b**n brought to us thut trains of wounded men and 
baseboards. The others stood in such close order they could prisoners were due in the course of the afternoon from the 
hardly dear their elbows to lift their gimacs. The air was front, and more especially from the right wing; and in that 
choky with a blended smdl derived from dust and worn prospect we acented a story to be written. To reach the sta- 
boot leather and spilt «aen«e of hope and healthy, lion we crosaed the river Sambre, over a damaged bridge, 
unwashed, sweaty bodies. On a chair in a comer stood a and passed bencuth the arched passageway of tho citadel 
tall, tired and happy youth who beat time for the singing which the great Vaubon built for tho at ill greater l<ouis XIV, 
with an empty mug and betw’wen beats nourished himself thinking, no doubt, when he built it, that it would always 
on drafts from a filled mug which he held in his other be potent to keep out any foe. however strong. Next to its 
hand. With us was a German officer. Ue was a captain of stupid mssuventus wbat most impressed us this day was 
reserves and a person of considerable wealth. He shoved his its utter useUnsnois as a protection. The station stood just 
way to the bar and laid down upon itssloppy surface two gold beyond the walls, with a park at one aide of it. but the park 
coins and maid something to a petty officer who was direct- had become a timber deadfall. At the approach of the 
ing the distribution of the refreshment*. a enemy hundreds of splendid 

The " noncorn" hammered for silence JL trees had been felled to clear 

and, when be got it. announced that the WM Y ^ tho way for gunfire from the 

Herr Hauptmann had donated twenty ^B «| inner defers** in the event 

marks' worth of bwr. all present being ^B w that the Germans got by the 

invited to cooperate in drinking it up. ^B : outer circle of fortresses. 

which they dkl, but first guve three cheers H u*-in>.Affer the Germans took the 

for the captain and three more for his ^ forts, though, the town sur- 

Amrrican friends and afterward, while the H , 0 -.o : ^B rendered, so all this <hwtruc- 


tion had been futile. There 
were ucrw of rugged stump* 
and. between the stumps, 
junglusof overlapping trunks 
and interlacing boughs from 
which the dead and dying 
leaves shook off in shower*. 
One of our party, who knew 
something of formtry, esti¬ 
mated that theae trees were 
ul>out forty years old. 

"I suppose.'* he added 
speculatively, # ‘that when 
this war ends these people 
will replant their tm*. Then 
in another forty years or so 
another war will coma and 
they will chop them all down 
again. On the whole I'm 
rather glad I don't live on 
th* continent. 0 

The trains which were ex¬ 
pected had not begun to 
arrive yet, so with two com¬ 
panions I *at on a bench at the 
back of the station, waiting. 
Facing us was a line of houses. 
One, the comer house, was 
a big black char. It had 
caught lire during the shell¬ 
ing and burned quite down. 
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Ito neighl»ora were intart, except for shattered chim¬ 
ney* and smashed doom and riddled wmdoau. The 
concussion of big gunfire had shivered every window 
in this quarter of town. There being no sufficient stock 
of glaa& with which to replace the hrokcin panes, and no 
way of bringing in fresh supplies, the owner* of the 
damaged buildings had patched the holes with hits of 
planking filched from more complete ruins near by. 

Of course there were other reasons, too, if one stopped 
to sum them up: Few would havo the money to buy 
fresh glass, evon if there was any fresh gla** to buy, and 
the local glaziers—such of them as survived—would be 
serving the colors. All France hud gone to war and at 
this time of writing hud not come back, except in 
dribbling streams of wounded and prisoners. 

These rugged boards, sparingly nailed arrow the 
window sockets, gave the bouse the air of wearing 
masks and of squinting at us through narrow eye slits. 
The railroad station was window less, too, Like all the 
other buildings round about. but nobody had dosed 
the openings here, and it gaped emptily in fifty plaree, 
and the raw, gusty winds of a North European fall 
searched through it. 

In this immediate neighborhood few of the citizens 
were to be seen. Even those bouses which Mill were 
humanly habitable upi*ared to be untenanted; only 
soldier* were about, and not so very many of them. A 
hundred yurds up the tracks, on a siding, a squad of 
men with a derrick and crane were hoisting captured 
French field guns upon fiat cars to be taken to Berlin and 
exhibited a* spoils of conquest for the benefit of the stay- 
at-home*. A row of three cannons perhaps fifty in ail, 
were ranked alongside awaiting boding and transportation. 
Except for tbo agonized whine of the tackle*-blocks and 
the buzzing of the flire the place where we aat was pretty 
quiet. There were a million dies* and there seemed to be 
a billion. You wouldn't have thought, unlets you had been 
there to soc for yourself, that there were so many Sica in 
the world. By the time this is printed the coW weather 
will have cured Europe of its fly plague, but during the 
first three months I know that the track of war was abso¬ 
lutely sown with three vermin. Even after a night of 
hard frost they would be as thick as ever at midday as 
thick and as clinging and as nasty. Go into any close, ill- 
aired place and no matter what else you might smell, you 
smelled Hies too. 

7Hf Democracy of t ho Hospital 

AS l SIT and look back on wliat I myself have seen of it, 
xx. this war seems to me to have been not so much a sight 
as a stanch. Everything which makes for human happiness 
and human usefulness it has destroyed. What it has bred, 
along with misery and pain and fatted burying grounds, is 
a vast and loathsome stench and a universe of ti>ea. 

The smells and the fUre; well, they were here in this rail¬ 
road station in sickening profusion. 1 call it a railroad 
station, although it had lost its functions' as such weeks 
before. The only trains which ran now were run by the 
Gormans for strictly German purposes, and 00 the station 
had become a victualing point for troops going south to the 
fighting and a way hospital for sick and wounded coming 
back from the fighting. 

What, Ln better days than three, had been the lunch room 
was a place for the redrresing of hurls, its high conn ten*, 
which once held sandwiches and tarts and wine bottles, 
were piled with snowdrifts of medicated cotton and rolls of 


been passing through by the thousands and the tens of 
thousands dally. So between trains the women dropped 
into chain or down upon cots and took their rest in 
snatches. But their fingers didn't rest. Always their 
hands were husy with the making of bandage* and tbo 
Mtaf of lint. 

By bits 1 learned something about three of the 
women who served on the so-called day shift, which 
meant that they worked from early morning until long 
after midnight. One was a titled woman who had vol¬ 
unteered for this duty. She was beyond middle age. 
plainly In poor health herself and everlastingly on the 
verge of collapse from weuknes and exhaustion. Her 
mill kept her on hnr feci. The second was a pTofre- 
sional nurse from one of the university towns from 
Borin, I think. She called herself Sister Bartholomew, 
for the German nurses who go to war take other name* 
than their awn. just as nuns do. She was a beautiful 
woman, tall and strong and round-faced, with big, line 
gray eye*. Her energy had no limits. She ran rather 
than walked. She had a smile for every maimed man 
who was brought to her, but when the man had been 
treated, and had limped away or hud born carried 
away, I saw her often wringing her hand* and sobbing 
over the utter horror of it all. Then another sufferer 
would appear and she would wipe the tears off her 
cheeks and turn to again. The third no an assistant 
surgeon confided to us was the mist row* of an officer 
at the front, a prostitute of the Berlin sidewalks, who 
enrolled for hospital work when her lover went to tin* 
front. She was a tall, dark, handsome girl, who looked to 
be more Spaniard than German, and she wus graceful and 
lithe even in theexcccdingly shapeless costume of blue print 
that she wore. She was lews deft than either of her as*o- 
riatre but very willing and eager. A* between the three 
the noblewoman, the working woman and the woman of 
the street the medical officials in charge made no distinc¬ 
tion whatsoever. Why should they? In this sisterhood of 
mercy they all threo stood upon the same common ground. 
I never knew that slop jars were noble things until I saw 
women in three military lazaret* bearing them in their arms. 

Augoan StabUs Without a Horculet 

1 \CK1NG women to do it, the head surgeon had intrusted 
-t the task of clearing away the dirt to certain men and a 
sorry* job they made of it. For accumulated nastiness that 
waiting room was an Augean stable and the two soldier* 
who dawdled about in it with broom larked woefully in the 
qualities of Herculre. Putting a broom in a man's hands is 
the best argument in favor of woman's suffrage that 1 know 
of. anyhow. A third man who helped at chores in the 
transformed lunch room had gathered up and piled together 
in a heap upon the ground near us a bushel or *0 of used 
bondage* -grim reminder* left behind after the Last tram 
went by—and then he had touched a match to the heap In 
an effort to get rid of it by fire. By reason of what was 
upon them the clothes burned slowly, sending up a smudge 
of acrid smoko to mingle with mills of carbolic acid ami 
iodoform, and the scent of boiling food, and of tliingB 
infinitely lere pleasant than these. 

Presently a train rolled in and we crowed through the 
building to the crackoidr to watch what would follow. 
Already we had seen a sufficiency of such trains; we know 
before it came what it would be like. In front the dumpy 
locomotive, with a soldier engineer in the cab; then two 
iCmmilmaamd •« P-f# JSJ 
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lint and buckets of antiseptic wash** and drug vials. The 
ticket booth was an improvised pharmacy. Spare medical 
supplies filled the room where formerly fuasy customs 
officers examined tbo lugguge of travelers coming out of 
Belgium into France. Just beyond the platform a wooden 
booth, with no front to it. had been knocked together out 
of rough planking, and here relays of cooks, with greasy 
aprons over their soiled gray uniforms, made vast cal¬ 
drons of stews always stews and browed so-called coffto 
by the gallon against the coming of those who would need 
it. The stuff was sure to be needed, all of it and more too. 
So they cooked and cooked unceasingly and never stopped 
to wipe a pan or clean a spoon. 

At our backs was the waiting room for first-class pawen- 
gsrs, but no passengers of any dare came to it any more, 
and so by common consent it was a sort of rest room for the 
Red Crow men, who mostly were Germans, but with a few 
captured Frenchmen among them, still wearing their 
Franch uniforms. Thera wore threo or four French military 
surgeons prisons**, to be sure, but going and coming 
pretty much as they pleased. The tacit arrangement was 
that the Germans should succor Germans and that the 
Frenchmen should minister to their own countrymen among 
the prisoners going north, but in a time of strew and that 
meant every time a train came in from the south or wret— 
both nationalities mingled together and served, without 
regard for the color of the coat worn by those whom they 
served. 

Probably from the day it was put up this station had 
never been really and entirely clean. Judged by American 
standards Continental railway stations ure rarely ever 
clean, even when conditions are normal. Now that condi¬ 
tion* were anything but normal, this Maubouge station 
was incredibly and incurably filthy. No doubt the German 
nursing sister* who were brought here tried at first, with 
tbeir German love for orderlinew, to keep the Ln tenor 
reasonably tidy; but they had been swamped by more 
important tasks. For two weeks now the wounded hud 
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D AY strode into his partner’* office 
and dropped his valine. 

•'HnUo. Will!” h* greeted. 

Conroy bounced from liis disk to shake 
hand*. 

“Back already?” He peered up at the 
younger man’* face. "Didn’t Wharton 
sign. Jim? M 

"Yes.” Day slumped into a chuirand 
stretched his long legs. ” Whew, but I'm 
tired! Couldn’t sleep on the train.” He 
scowled reflectively. "Ym, he signed; 
that’B what worries me. I lay awake 
all night puzzling over it. He wm too 
willing.” 

Relief ironed out the wrinkle* of anxiety 
on the round face of the senior partner 
and left the smooth, lustrous surface of 
complacence. Conroy sat down. He 
hitched his creased trousers loose from his 
plump kn«*, then dug into the breast 
pocket of his nutty hrown cutaway and 
proffered hi* cigar case. 

”You need a good smoke, Jim,” he 
proscribed. 

Day indifferently reached for a cigar, 
bit off the end and scratched a match. 

Within three second* he wo* belching 
smoke like a locomotive. 

Conroy mad* a votary ’s punctilious 
preparations for a sacrament. He deli¬ 
cately ractrartad from the leather sheath 
u plump perfecto which closely resembled 
himself in *hape and sleekness. He held 
it under hia sensitive nose and judged its 
aroma, then snipped it* tip with a gold 
cut ter pendent from hia watch chain. Next 
he struck a wax match, waited until the 
Marne had burned away from the knob of 
charred phosphorus, set the cigar carefully 
between his white teeth and held the taper 
to the end a* if he were a high priest start¬ 
ing an altar lire. Tbe smoke of the obla¬ 
tion to contentment curled from his pursod 
bps like incense. 

” So you’re worried, eh ? Think they’ve 
got something cooked up for us?” Conroy 
flourished hi* cigar aloft and wafted a 
scroll of smoke in the air like a professor 
of penmanship demonstrating curlicue*. ''All your imag¬ 
ination, my boy! Wharton saw there wasn’t anything for 
him to do but take his medicine.” 

Day tilted hia bead and tugged quizzically at his cropped 
mustache. 

” Did you ever see a man swallow a mouthful of powdered 
quinine?” he drawled. 

Conroy mistook the sarcasm far mere drollery. He 
grinned hi* appreciation and leaned forward, all eag*m«s 
to hear tbe amusing details of his partner's adventures in 
New York. 

N Web.” Day continued with dry deliberation, ” Wharton 
did not look that way. He didn’t make a wry face; he 
smocked his Ups. 1 tried to jolly myself into believing 1 
was the doctor and that I just had forced a bitter dose down 
hi* throat, but”-- he stored reminiscently into a cloud of 
smoke—” I felt like a mouse. Wharton actually purred 
when we signed the contract.” 

"Did he make you change anything or insert some new 
clau***?” Conroy guessed anxiously. 

"Never suggested the revision of a line.” Day leaned 
far hack in hi* chair and *hut hi* eye*. Half a dozen puffs 
of smoke popped bi rapid succession from his lips. 

”1 wish I could see hi* game.” 

” He hasn't any,” boomed the senior partner's positive 
o;«riion. Conroy Htraightoned hi* rumpled white ve*t with 
a tug at the bottom and patted his paunch comfortably. 
"It simply is good business—sensible, money-saving Iwisi- 
n«3W for the Consolidated Electric Company to buy 
Conroy & Day controller* instead of fighting an expen¬ 
sive lawsuit. Undoubtedly their attorneys have told them 
that any compraaion-type machine infringe* on our rights. 
So they license us to use their special circuits, we build 
the apparatus under our patents but according to their 
<U*ign* and specification*, and we agree not to sell that 
purticuLur style of solenoid controller to anybody else. 
They are fully protected on their cirruito, and we are just 
as safe about our patents. It’s plaui busbies* on both 
side*.” 

'•You’re right about one port anyway,” Day conceded 
with a grim smile: “The Consolidated is fully protected. 
You’d lie justified in lxirrowing an orphan's Last dollar to 
put up on that. But don’t you bet a red cent that we're 


Invariably and with uniform readiness 
the purchasing department of the Consol¬ 
idated Electric Company confirmed Day's 
interpretation of ambiguous point*. And 
not once was complaint made that any of 
the apparatus shipped was unsatisfactory 
or inefficient. Day had expected finical 
faultfinding; compliments came instead. 

He had anticipated, too, u severe strain 
on the firm's meager capital and credit. 
The labor and materials that entered into 
the manufacture of the intricate solenoid 
machine were very expensive, and several 
months were required to fib on order in 
the cramped factory. Day believed that 
the Consolidated Electric Company on 
vurious trumped-up pretexts would evade 
and delay payments after shipments had 
been made, for the purpose of financially 
embarrassing the firm. 

At the outset, therefore, he had insisted 
to his partner that no large orders, how¬ 
ever tempting, should be accepted for at 
least a year. Conroy had grumbled but 
agreed. Day's precaution proved nwl- 
Ires. The firm received no hig requisi¬ 
tions for controllers. The Consolidated 
Electric Company appeared to bo touting 
the new apparatus in trial installations. 
The partners learned that the eloctricml en¬ 
gineers of the trust were carefully observ¬ 
ing the performance* of all the machines 
in service. But no criticisms were re¬ 
ported to the manufacturers. Moreover, 
every bib rendered by Conroy & Day not 
only was undisputed, but was discounted 
promptly. 

A more satisfactory business relation 
could hardly have been wished. 

Still the junior partner, usuaby an opti¬ 
mist. never was entirely free from the dis¬ 
quiet bo had felt when the contract was 
signed. But when throe or four chocks hod 
been received in due course from New 
York. Conroy became huoyantly confident 
that ha and his business associate hod **t 
their feet in the path toward riche*. He 
took delight in twitting Day on his bad 
judgment about Wharton's good faith. 

M Hern's that Consolidated voucher for thirty-eight 
hundred and fifty dollars!" he rhucklod one morning when 
the contract was almost a year old. He referred to a memo¬ 
randum on hia desk, then mode a chock mark on it. ” That's 
twenty-two in a row without a single hitch.” 

Day felt no enthusiasm, though ho had to concede that 
his persistent suspicion* of the big customer had not been 
justified by the events of the past twelve months. 

'•Maybe I was wrong,” he slowly made his first admis¬ 
sion of doubt. "According to the newspapers some of the 
trusts actually have hail consciences scared into them by 
the Government. Perhaps the Conaolidatod doe* intend 
to be square with us. But I can’t get over feeling worrit*! 
about our close association with such on enormous concern. 
I never forget that we’re mice and that one swipe of tho 
cat's paw would crush us. 

”1 like to make money us web as the next man and 
1 expect to take sensible risks. Every once in a while, 
though. I remember that nobody ever signed a fair patent 
contract with Wharton and lived to bank the profit* he 
figured on. I admit everything seems all right, but I’ll bet 
there are flowers and fountains in the front yard of hell. 
You.can’t tell anything by appearances. Every step I take 
in this business with the Consolidated I feel as if I were 
walking over dynamite. If we ship thuae people goods for 
ten years. I'll earn every dollar of my share of the returns 
in the blood I’ll sweat.” 

Conroy of late had taken to smoking even choicer rigors 
than had previously been his wont. He had blossomed 
forth only that morning in an expensive badness suit fit¬ 
ted perfectly to his globular figure by the most fashionable 
tailor in the city of Huron. His vision recently had ex¬ 
tended his horizon far Iwyond the environs of Lake port. 
He laughed now at lib partner’s groundless* feura. 

"We’re out of the woods already,” he declared. "The 
controller business we have done so far has paid the experi¬ 
mental and patent expenses. Pretty soon our dies and tools 
will be velvet. Yet we’ve had only a few little sample 
orders. Not a hug has developed in the machine* and wo 
haven't heurd a kick from a user. Tbe Consolidated doem’t 
buy fast enough to suit me -that's all. They ought to be 
convinced by this lime that the stuff is all right. 1 hope 
they decide to use our apparatus In tlieir own Pittsburgh 


"/ Siand Thar* and Want Oa+r Soar* Lima 9f tba Cnatrarl •• 

*> cuaacd safe w* don't need a whole lot of burglary insur¬ 
ance. Wharton isn’t in the habit of making fair contracts 
with litti* one-horse concerns like ua." 

This rumpled Conroy’s gloss, but tbe junior partner 
proceeded ruthlessly: 

•'Well, that's the way you’d feel. too. if you just had 
come from that enormous plant down in New York. You 
know the history of tbe Consolidated Electric Company os 
well as 1 do. You understand why it maintains th* biggest 
legal department in the business. Whenever it has gone 
hunting for a small competitor or a poor inventor the other 
fellow always got clawed through a knot bole in the end. 
Now why should thh cat turn angel to Conroy & Day? I 
tell you. Will, Wharton's playing with us. We’re Just mice.” 

"Have it your own way,” Conroy assented cheerily. 
“But plenty of mice grow fat from drinking old Tom's 
milk white he's asleep. For instance, look at the manu¬ 
facturers thut ore getting rich making accessories for 
automobile*. I suppose Wharton would pounce on us if we 
gave him a good chance. That'd be only busmens. We’ve 
got to be careful. But we want that milk, don’t we?” 

"Yh*-«,” Day replied with the alownest* of deep reflec¬ 
tion. "We—certainly—want— that— milk. It’s—almost— 
a— third — creuin.” He took a paper from his pocket and un¬ 
folded it, ” Here’s the first requisition under the contract. 
I figured it up on the train; we ought to make thirty-two 
hundred and eighteen dollars on this one job.” 

Conroy snatched the order greedily. His eye* gloated 
over the brief paragraph of typewriting on the printed form. 

"Straight us a string, by George!" he chortled. "A few 
more of these and we can buy automobile*, Jim!” 

"Don't count your punctures! until they're patched,” 
Day paraphrased. 

He remained rooted in hia distrust of the Consolidated 
Electric Company. A dozen times, in the course of the little 
firm’s dealings with its giant customer, intuition warned 
him of danger in peculiarly worded specifications and 
equivocal requisitions submitted. He scrutinised through 
the microscope of suspicion every word of typewriting that 
came bito the office from tbe headquarters of the trust. 
Whenevrr tbe junior partner mailed tbe firm's acceptance 
of an order he incorporated into bis letter in dear language 
his version af all the obnrure phrase* in the tender. 
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extension. That would mean big money for ux." Ho ho grabbed the younger man's finger* and they gripped 
paused and frowned. "I've got a hunch they're going to back hard- He dropped the papers on the table. 
offer us that job. I suppose, though, you’d think it wasn’t " I'll bmve it to you, Jim," Conroy made gruff amends 
safe to tackle it?" to kin friend. 

The question was caustic with satire. Conroy recently His round face squared as he clenched his jaws. It . 

had been showing impatience at his obstinate partner's was not easy for the senior partner to admit that h» had ^ t, - - - ■-I 

pessimism. been wrong. _ 

The strain of many months of bickering with his business Ax dispassionately os though they were starting a ■ 

associate had stretched thin the skin of good humor that discusalon of shop routine the two men took chairs side 

covered the younger man’s self-control. Conroy's innuendo by sido at the table. They spread out the specification 

bit through, and the raw nerves smarted. for the rheostat equipment of the Consolidated Electric S t ' fH 

"Now look here, Will,” Day remonstrated teetily, "I Company’s factory in Pittsburgh. The formal requisi- ■ v - 

want you to cut out that kind of talk! I'm no kill-joy. tlon that accompanied it included over eighty thousand 

I haven't held back on this thing from cuaeednese; I've only dollars’ worth of controllers. Day's pencil slowly moved ■ 

been prudent. I agree right now to take any chance* you from word to word. Occasionally it made a brief pause. -■ I V 4 i 

say. provided we both keep our eyes wide open. And if we Twice the partners debated a minor point and the ■ 

get clawed 1 shan't blame you. Hut don't let me hear you junior took notes on a memorandum pad. At the end of 

holler, either I” twenty minutee they leaned back and looked at each ■ ^ 

Hr flung out of the office and into the factory. Wher- other. Conroy's Uiw was eagerly anxious. Day appeared 
ever Day was angry or disgusted, or just plain blue, very grave. He spoke first: 

it soothed and heartened him to see pulleys whirl, to hear " I was wrong, Will. The Consolidated intends to give 

belts whiz and flap, to smell machine oil and to feel the us a square deal on our contract. There isn't a joker V i ‘ [Wj # 

pulse of tho big engine beating through shafting. Half an anywhere in that specification and the order is as plain 

hour ufter he left his partner lie wua thoroughly ashamed and explldt as we could ask. Those two little matters 

of his display of temper. He turned bark in contrition to I jotted down are mere trifle*. We can call attention to 

the office. In his hand he curried as a peace offering some them and have them corrected. The only question is 

freshly punched jam nuts, perfect products of a new whether we're able to swing the job. It'll tie up dose 

multiple die that just had been tested on the big presw. He to fifty thousand dollars, and we'll have to go in debt 

would slap Conroy on the back, and they would grin for almost all of it.” 

happily together over the saving of six cents on every Day thought, also, that if any contretemps should 

controller that the improved method of making jam nut* occur the firm might be ruined; for all the personal HtS'; I * r I 

insured. capital of both partners was invested in the business. 

As Day walked briskly Into the general office from the But he made no reference now to ri-ks. He had given 
shipping department, Conroy burst out of the sanctum. Conroy his promise to take them; be did not recede 
Across tiie room he beckoned excitedly to his partner. The from his position an inch. 

face of the oldpr man was beaming; but beneath tho The senior partner impetuously picked up the Con- VIK Imb 

radiance tense linoi made it appear almost haggard too. solidated Electric Company order. He pointed to the 

Conroy looked os if he were afraid to reach out his shipping instruction; J 

hand for something that dazzled and fascinated him, lest "They allow us until the first of November, Jim. We ***7 s w- » 

it prove to be a live coal instead of the flashing jewel it can put on a night crew and won't have to buy any addi- 

D>y on tj» leaped -cto* U.« general tional machinery or m«ke«tr.«^ All ue haveto fl K - 0 „, J „ „„ Jlan ^ M la 

office and folk,w*d hi* partner into the *»netiim ureon u the raw material and the labor Forty thousand OMm 0aarma , j.„ m, t.n »<« 

Conroy dropped weakly into the first choir. He panted dollars ought to cover them—forty-live at the most, 
as if he had coll a peed after a hard run. For a moment he "Can we borrow the money?" Day brushed aside the powerful customer contemplated no knavery. It was 
was spoochlraa. He pointed a trembling finger at the table, minor detail of the exact amount. inconceivable that the trust should allow them to make 

Day sprang forward with tigerish ferocity. He had Conroy had a plan ready. "I’m sure I con take this thirty thousand dollars in profits if it intended to fight the 
recognized nt sight the dork-brown document envelope on order," he urged, "with our exist records and the Consoli- firm thereafter. Sometime the isaue must be foced. The 
the blotter and beside it the light-green cover sheet of a dated contract and get twenty-five thousand from our only alternative now was to refuse the business. They hod 
Consolidated Electric Company specification. Before be Chicago bank for six months. And 1 know we can arrange no good reason for doing that. Day told himself that his 
snatched up the folded papers he guessed their contents, to give our notes to the mills where we buy the copper and personal suspicions about Wharton were chimerical. He 
His savage eye* tore over them a* if he ripped off the brass and iron If we explain the situation to them. Our crunched his teeth on his hesitation and leaped erect, 
words with daws. He tossed aside the specification like a credit olwaya has been first grade; certainly we ought to "You go to Chicago to-night," be direct*! Conroy 
bone stripped bare and crouched to defy his partner. be able to finance a juicy order like this. Do you realize, decisively. "If you can borrow twenty-five thousand for 

"We mustn't take It!" he roared. Jim, that this one job will net ua dose to thirty thousand six months well take the Job. Ill write the Consolidated 

Conroy quivered and flinched. Then all at once he went dollars?" to-day about those two points we found in the speciftca- 

craxy with rngeat the threatened despoliation. He bounced The junior partner gripped the arms of his chair. He tions; that'll give us time to learn exuctiy where wv stand 
from his chair to the table -a pug dog gone mad. He wna lighting his better judgment. Hut, after all, would it regarding money before we accept the order. I'll sign a 
clutched the papers on the blotter desperately, as If afraid not be best to end the suspense? The intrinsic value of the blank note for you to take along, so you can close the loan 
the other man would try to wreet them away. Hi* lip* firm’s contract must be tatted. If this big order should go on the spot if the bank is sgreenble." 
curled hack from hi* teeth in a challenging snarl. through without a hitch and sltould be puid for promptly, Conroy's elation was a little subdued by the seriousness 

"We will take it 1" he snapped viciously. "I’m not a Conroy & Day practically might be sure that their ofhks partner's manner. "It'll all come out right, Jim," he 
coward, if you are!” declared hi* conviction. 

Day’s right arm stiffened and crooked. His long fingers “ Well make It!" replied Day grimly. 


Conroy left on his errand that night. A telegram from 
him arrived next day at noon: 

James L Dat, Chic a go, June \ 10—. 

lakepnrt. Mk-higui. 

Cketd (1ml entire tmi^nt aoedid ax muni hi knur 

William II. Gomor. 

The following morning the senior partner came to the 
ollloe from the train instead of going home to his breakfast. 
He found Duy already at hi* desk. 

"It wa*easy. Jim!" he boasted. "Hargrave treated me 
like a prince. He went over my papers and naked me how 
much we'd need to swing the job and horn long it'd take u*. 
I told him we'd have to tie up about fifty thousand, but 
could manage ten without borrowing. I explained that we 
planned to give our notes to the mills for the metal, and 
tliat we’d need only about twenty-five thousand in money 
to cair>* us through. He had a suggestion to make on that. 
He said it would he liable to hurt our general credit to 
i-jmc notes for raw material, and proposed that we borrow 
from the bank the whole amount we require, instead of Just 
part of it. He said the bank always preferred to put out it* 
money on quick turn*, and that he thought the president 
would approve a forty-thousand-dollar loan to us for six 
month*. 

"Of course I hadn't expeeted any such luck, but I «iw 
right away HorgTavp'* point about giving our note* far 
metal. It probably woald hurt our commercial rating If 
Dun and Hrad*trwt should get hold of it. So I suid we'd 
be glad to have the forty thousand and Hargrave went to 
talk with the president about it. Pretty soon he came back 
smiling and told me it'd l>r nil right. He said they knew 
the Consolidated Electric Company very well and that an 
order from them was os good security os any body could want. 
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So he made out a note at nix per cent and I executed a 
collateral alignment of the order and contract. Here’s a 
copy." 

The junior partner took the duplicate of the assignment 
agreement and reud it carefully. 

“I wouldn't have put my name to that,” was his quiet 
comment. “You have usaigned as security not only the 
order and the account to become due but also our contract 
with the Consolidated to which our original patent is 
attached. That collateral form is so worded that in case 
wo do not pay our note at maturity the bank will be subro¬ 
gated in our rights to all the papers deposited with it. It 
can «*ll us out at private vendue without notice if we 
should default. The Consolidated, acting through a dummy, 
could buy in its contract with us, together with the basic 
patent iteelf, and thereafter wouldn’t have to pay a cent 
of royalties to anybody!” 

Conroy staggered, and crumpled into a chair. 

41 1 never thought I was doing that!” he gasped. “All I 
intended to assign was the order and the account. The 
contract fixes the prices for the requisition: so Hargrave 
said that should be left with the bank too. It never 
occurred to me there would be any objections.” 

41 There wouldn’t be except for the patent’s being included 
in the contract.” Day handed the assignment copy to his 
partner. He cogitated while Conroy read in a new light 
what he had signed. “Will. I don’t Like the fact that our 
Chicago bank is so well acquainted with the Consolidated. 
They may to working together in tills to trap us some 
way.” 

•'How could they bet” Conroy argued desperately. 
” Hargrave had no idea I was coming to see him yesterday. 
And lie didn't have time to talk on the phone with anybody 
while he was away from me. He came bark from the 
president's office in about two minute*.” 

” All that is suspicious,” Day retorted. ”It isn’t natural. 
Wharton thinks a long way ahead. He knows where we 
bank, of course; naturally if we needed money to swing n 
big order that’s the place we'd go first. He probably noti¬ 
fied the bank to expect us. Hargrave wusn’t at all surprised 
when you walked in and asked for a bigger loan than we 
ever made before. That forty thousand came too easy, 
just os Wharton signed the contract with me too readily 
last year.” 

"But we haven't spent any of the money yet!” Conroy 
reminded eagerly. "We can pay it back right away!” 

The junior partner had stiffened in determination as 
the senior’s courage melted. He dedarwl unequivocally 
against u temporizing policy: 

” No. We must face this sort of thing sometime- now is 
as good ns later will be. I believe I see Wharton’s scheme. 
He wants us to make and ship the whole lot of controllers; 
then he'll find fault, reject the bunch and force us to sue. 
Our note will have matured meanwhile and we won't to 
able to pay iL The bank, in cahoots with him, would snap 
up our contract and aell us out of our patent rights for a 
song. 

"Of coun* that all may to only a nightmare. Perhaps 
the Consolidated dore not intend to do us dirt. But even 
If l knew positively that they did. I'd say to take the risk 
now rather than later. If their present scheme falls through 
and they realize we guarded against skullduggery from the 
twginning they are not likely to try it again. My idea is 
to fight for that thirty thousand dollars In profits. Wc'U 
make our contract really valu¬ 
able for the future if we lick 
them on this job.” 

Duy's brain had been working 
fast. He already hud in mind 
the general outline of a plan. 

He proceeded to state It as If 
Conroy's assent were a matter 
of course: 

" We'll go ahead with theordcr 
and say nothing to anybody of 
whut we suspect. I know 
Cameron, one of the vice presi¬ 
dents of the Manufacturers' 

National Bank in Huron. I’ll 
run down there and make him a 
proposition. He knows we're 
growing steadily, and two or 
three time* he’s told me he’d like 
to have us bank with them. I'll 
offer to open an account with the 
Manufacturers’ National imme¬ 
diately. We can put in ten thou¬ 
sand of the forty you got In 
Chicago. I’ll tell Cameron that 
in alxiut four month* well prob¬ 
ably need to borrow twenty-five 
thousand to carry us over until 
spring. I shall propose to him 
that if he’ll loan ua the money 
in October we'll clean up with 
our Chicago honk and do all our 
busineoa thereafter with the 
Manufacturers’. 


44 1 think he'll discount our six months' note on our aasets- 
and-liabilitire statement without indorsements or collateral. 
Then we can give the metal people our notes just a* we? 
planned before Hargrave offered you all the money we 
need. If the Consolidated try any sharp tricks they won't 
snap us up. Well have the money to pay on the nail 
when it's due in Chicago and five months’ leeway after that 
before our indebtedness in Huron matures. Wharton will 
need those controllers In Pittsburgh by live first of the 
year. They are planning to start their new plant next 
spring. I'll tot he comes to time when he sws he has 
failed to break us. He won’t know how we managed to 
outwit him. I’m willing to take the riak if you are. What 
do you say?” 

Conroy, who had been cocksure of his ground before 
the snare was pointed out to him, now vacillated. It took 
Day hail an hour to convince him that the proposed course 
was the only practicable way to tret the value of the firm's 
contract. 

"It’s a big gamble!” the older man groaned. "But 
we’ve got to chance it. Go ahead, Jim. I'll stand by you.” 

Within a week after the junior partner made his trip to 
Huron the new account was opened with the Manufac¬ 
turers' National Bank. 

The vice president had agreed to discount the Ann’s six 
months' note for twenty-five thousand dollars in October, 
provided that the average deposit balance kept meanwhile 
should justify the credit line. 

Thereafter Conroy A Day mailed to Huron about half 
their receipts from miscellaneous customers. They took 
precautions against diwioning to their Chicago bank the 
fad that they had opened a new account. In the mean¬ 
time the raw material for the big Pittsburgh installation 
waa purchased and arrangements were made with the mills 
to nettle with notes for the heaviest items. The purtnere 
had resolved that they would not in any circumstances 
check out more than twenty-five thousand of the forty 
thousand dollars they had secured on their collateral loan. 
They kept the extra fifteen thousand in a lump sum as if 
they did not have It at all. It wus used only for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a substantial balance in the Manufac¬ 
turers’ National, to which it wus transferred gradually in 
checks for odd Amounts so us not to arouse the suspicions 
of the Chicago bank. 

The controller* on the big order were nearly all com¬ 
pleted October first. In ten days more every’ item included 
in the requisition would to ready for testing. The Consoli¬ 
dated Electric Company had written occasional letters in 
which it inquired regarding the program of the apparatus 
and had been kept informed by the firni'a answers. And 
once a traveling inspector of the Consolidated hod rolled 
at Conroy k Day’s factory to verify a report. 

Day feared only one hitch in his program at the 
twelfth hour the Huron bank might fail him. It was not 
impassible that Wharton had ferreted out the ruse. He 
might have thwarted its success by a word in Cameron’s 
ear. Apprehenalons on this score, however, proved ground- 
ires. The junior partner went again to the Manufactur¬ 
ers' National shortly after October first. The firm’s not© 
for twenty-five thousand dollars which he proffered was 
promptly discounted. 

He was fully convinced when he returned to L&keport 
that any perfidious scheme of the big trust to ruin him and 


his partner had !>*en checkmated. The new money bor¬ 
rowed and the fifteen thousand dollars untouched aggre¬ 
gated the amount of tbeir obligation to the Chicago bank 
due two months thereafter. When that should have been 
paid In full they could stand a siege four months longer 
without disaster. The Consolidated Electric, as was gen¬ 
erally known In the trade, planned to open its new Pitts¬ 
burgh plant before spring. Therefore it would have to 
install the controllers some time in the course of the winter. 
Day meant to stand pat and force a show-down before the 
lino’s note should mature in Huron. 

About three wwda prior to the delivery date specified 
in requisition I18697-P a second Consolidated Elertrir 
Company inspector came to Conroy & Day’s factory. He 
checked up the controllers in the testing and shipping 
rooms where all the machine* for the Pittsburgh Instal¬ 
lation now were assembled. 

Five days later a registered letter from the Consolidated 
Electric Company arrived. Conroy opened and read it. 
He ran in utter consternation to his partner’s d«sdc. 

“Jim. look at this!" be gasped. “They’re canceling the 
order! They can’t do that!” 

Day’s chin jutted forward like the underahot jaw of a 
bulldog. He took the letter and swept Wm> eyrss over iL 
Then he read it ahxud very precisely: 

“New York, October 11, U>—. 

41 Conroy & Day, 

“Lukeport. Michigan. 

“GmtUmen : Please take notice that we shall not require 
the material listed in our requisition 118697-P. specifica¬ 
tion R4791-K thereto attached. Said requisition is hereby 
canceled In accordance with the right reserved therein. 

“ Rnspcctfully, 

'•Consolidated Electric Company, 

"A. K. LEWIS, \Sanayrr ©/ .Supplies." 

“They can’t do that!” frantic Conroy screamed. “It’s 
against the law!” 

14 Wharton's got lawyer* who cun dodge any law ever 
passed!" snarled Day. “One of 'em dictated that letter. 
See how it reads: ‘Said requisition is hereby canceled in 
accordance writh the right reserved therein!' Now, what's 
the meaning of that? They've hid a Joker on ua and we 
have got to find iL” Hr ran to th© filing cabinet in the 
corner, rummaged among the contents and ripped out 
what he wunted. “Ilrrr are our shop copins of that order 
and specification. We'll go through 'em with a fine-tooth 
comb. They're exact duplicate* of the original* the hank’s 
got in Chicago. I compared 'em niyaeW when Misa Bell 
typed them." 

For fifteen minutes the partners bent tensely over the 
papers outspread on the table. At the rod of their fierce 
scrutiny they stared at each other baffled. Suddenly 
another idea Hushed to Day. He darted to the file* again 
and brought to Conroy one of the Consolidated Electric 
Company'll minor requisitions that had been filled and 
paid for. 

"The catch must be in the printed parL Will,” he sur¬ 
mised. “We’re so familiar with their standard form that 
we never stop to examine one any more as we would an 
order from a new customer.'* He read aloud the two lines 
of type below the signature on the paper in his hand: 
” 4 This requisition is issued subject to all the terms and 
conditions on the hack hereof.”' He flipped the sheet over 
and carefully perused the dozen or more paragraphs of 
eight-point type printed on the 
reverse aide. He looked up non¬ 
plused. “This is one of their 
regular requisition form* just like 
the Pittsburgh order came on; 
but there isn't anything here 
about a reserved right to cancel.” 
He cogitated. " What the devil 
doe* that letter mean?” 

-That’s what I’d like to 
know!” sputtered hysterical 
Conroy. 44 It’s it's n con¬ 
founded outrage!” 

“It’s just th© sort of thing 
wn’ve been getting ready for!” 
the Junior partner snapped. "For 
heavro’s sake keep quiet!” he 
summarily cut off another help- 
lo** wail, "I knew it would 
come, though I didn’t gurea this 
particular way. I am thankful 
we had our eyes open before it 
hit us.” 

“But what otp we going todo? ” 
togged Conroy, wringing hi* 
hands. 

Day tramped the floor a minute 
w hile his partner slumped in a 
chair and followed Day's every 
movement with the eyre of utter 
despair. Abruptly th© younger 
man halted, faced the older and 
fchot hi* decision: 

!Co/i firm«d an Paf« J 7t 
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TEE MUMJSN FRACTION ■ 



By Maude R<mdfe>rd Warren 


and Her system of mathematic* required 
that John ahould be a whole number, plus 
a fraction, in order that Cora should 
genteelly remain a fraction. To John hu 
mother was a type of noble womanhood, 
and his reason for thinking no wad that 
from habyhood sho had pressed that infer¬ 
ence upon him. Cora, who had oU her 
mother's sdfWinew and none of her per¬ 
ceptions. took os a mutter of course uLl her 
brother did for her. She remarked once to 
her mother that except for John she would 
doubtlem have b**n inarnod long before; 
other men counted on her brother’s look¬ 
ing after her. 

Because John was always Cora's escort, 
and because he had no money to spend, 
he showed no special attention to any 
girl. He had his dreams, to be sure, but 
he knew well that they were dreams. 
When he was twenty-six a new girl came 
to town, Azalia Blair. Her father and 
mother came, too, Mr. Blair being the 
manager in one of the patent-medicine 
factories; but it wus only Axulia who 
counted in their opinion and in hers, and 
also in John's. Azalia was a lovely, fluffy, 
appealing creuture, the youngest of a large 
family, and quite thoroughly spoiled. 
She, like Cara, was a human fraction; but 
John did not know this. He did not know 
either that he was attracted to Axalia 
because It wus time for him to full In love, 
and because Azalia was the only girl be 
knew with whom he had not grown up. 
Ha did not suppose he was in lore with 
her. because he understood that it was 
illogical for him to fall In love as long a* 
his mother and Cora were dependent upon 
him; hut hr did definitely say to himself 
that if ever he fell in love it would be with 
a little blue-eyed, rounded girl like Azalia. 
His mother and sfeter were rather ungular 
and toll. Axalia dunced with him ruther 
Ians impartially than sho did with the 
other young men she knew, for John was very handsome. 
Though Axalia was thinking of marriage, she was not doing 
it so unreservedly and w hole-heartedly as Com was, for she 
was younger than Cora, and her ow n intentions were ruther 
well concealed from herself by her romantic bent. Axalia 
was not yet tired of dancing and flirting. 


T HERE are two kinds of human frac¬ 
tions: First, the man or woman who 
wus once a whole number, doing a 
full person's work in the world, naturally 
aware of the fact, and aware now of the 
fractional state. But such a fraction at 
least doee not rob any other whole num¬ 
ber. Second, the man or woman—and 
chiefly woman—w ho could be a whole 
number, but prefers her particular state 
because it is comfortable, and because 
being a whole number would mean that 
she would have to pay her own way in 
the world. As a fraction some one else 
pay* for her. 

Usually this second sort wins to her 
fractional position by being pretty, but 
sometime* she achieves It by making use 
of u blood tie. John Stuart’s womankind 
wnre fractions of that kind. His mother 
was ‘'genteel 0 —the sort of woman who 
did her own housework under protest, 
which she hid from the world though not 
from her husband. She let her husband 
see that she thought there was something 
wrong with him or he'd have been able to 
provide her with a servant; but she told 
her friends that it wus easier for her to 
do things herself than to be always 
showing lazy creatures how. Every one 
called her “genteel/' her reputation aris¬ 
ing chiefly because she taught her son 
John and his slater Coru how to read 
French. She also taught Cora how to 
paint pretty water-color pictures of pink 
and green orchards. Cora could also play 
Weber's Last Walt* and Monastery Bells 
on the piano. So she passed as accom¬ 
plished. 

John Stuart's mother had broken her 
husband’s pride with her gentility and 
w hat lay behind It. He was not a strong 
soul, of course, or he would have refused 

to let it be broken. Some men of shattered "7 c«« jmmmmrt ar» wit* wn*mmi Cmtn»$ mm m 9 Pm*Mm~tm>L+m 

pride turn melancholy and listless, and 

some turn meek and sweet. John Stuart’s father was of the never be able to save anything, and he’d never have a 
latter type. The children grew up vaguely pitying their penny for his own amusements/' 

mother for being married to a man who, however agreeable “Work!" cried Mrs. Stuart. "Work, do you mean? 

In his filial relationships, was not congenial and not big She'd spoil all her chance* for marriage. None of the refined 
enough for her. Ho had had no voice in the bringing up girls in this town work/' 

of his children. Cora was taught that she roust always be “Well, all those refined girts you are thinking of Hava 
a lady; John was taught that he must always be u gentle- fathers to support them. Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do: 

man and take care of his mother and sister. Cora, being Cora is quick with ber fingers, and her unde and 1 will pay Jtxalla* the Clinging Vina 

a lady, must not be allowed to work far her living. Her for a course in typewriting and stenography for her. Then 

parents would take care of her till she married. Cora was she can earn her own living and won’t be a burden on John." A YEARortwo passed,and then sheer accident relieved 
not pretty, but ber mother was sure that some day a gen tie- Mrs, Stuart broke into sobs and incoherent sounds from /a. John of hia two human froctionaand gave him the chance 
man would uppeur who would appreciate the accomplish- which could be disentangled such words aa “genteel" and to add to himself another human fraction. Mrs. Stuart went 
monts of a genteel young lady ar.d marry her. " insulted ” and “ unappreciated." When John came in she to Buffalo to meet her only brother, who w as passing from 

flung herself on his neck and asked him if it was true that the Far Wfwt, where he had a ranch, to the Far East, to see 
Girl m That arm Too Refined to Work he Mt her and Cora to bo burdens, and that all he had to what New York was like. He was accompanied by a friend 

do was say « and they would go away. John gathered who hod never before framed the Divide. This friend, who 

O NE day Mm. Stuart's hushand died. It was very incon- that his aunt hud been brutal to his mother in her time of had lived a lonely bachelor life, was charmed by the aUntM- 
venient, for it happened to he at a time of especial bereavement. He mas gentle, like his father, so be uvoided f there of home which Mr*. Stunrt managed to cost about 
merrymaking In the little Eastern town in which they lived, a family dispute, merely saying to his aunt that of course herself after she found he liked it. He was touched by her 
Some new patent-medicine factorle* had been started and she meant well, hut that he would take care of his mother devotion to her children, for whom only, os she frequently 
there were unmarried manager* and bookkeeper* on hand, and sister. told him, she wo* living. At the end of Q week be had got 

Cora could ill spare the time to go into mourning, for she "Maybe I won't be here to burden you long." hi* her to promise to live for him. They went to New York 

was twenty-fire and so far had not appealed to any pro- mother said. on their honeymoon, while the delighted Cora parked her 

npective husband. Her brother, who believed in he? as From time to time during the month* that followed she trunk* to go back with them to the West, where men were 
devoutly as he did In h» mother, was almost her sole escort, repeated that remark, whenever she thought John was plentiful. John journeyed to Buffalo to meet hi* mother 
But death chooom his own hour* without regard to mutri- growing restive in hi* curtailed life. For curtailed it cer- and to see them both off. His mother told him with tears 
roonial scherrws. The dead man’s sister, who was neither a tabily was. Cora and her mother did their best to get Cora that she did not regret any of the sacrifices she hod made 
fraction nor genteel, asked the widow what her plans were, monied; indeed, the girl spent ten time* more energy on for him, and that she would not leave him now but that 
knowLng that there was left only a trifle of insurance and that than she would have on a course in stenography. But she felt that she and Cora hod Wen hanging too long about 
the house the family lived in. somehow those men in town who were marriageable went his neck and that he deserved hi* freedom. John almiwt 

" Do ?” the widow "Live for my children of course/* on looking p<x*t Cora. Mrs. Stuart said none of them was wept too. He told his stepfather In all sincerity that there 

“I expect that means live on John/’ thought the sister- worth marrying, and that Cora was young yet; but ber wasn't a woman in the world like His mother, and that he 

In-law. Aloud she said: “ I was wondering if you’d try to eyes had a strained look. John said nothing, but when ho didn't sec how he was going to get along without her. 
get a place a* housekeeper or something, «nce you've not had to wear an overcoat that was four years old. when After his mother and sister ww» gone and the place was 
got enough to live on/' he smoked cheap cigars and few of them, when he took do rented. John lived in a boarding house and missed them 

The widow bridled. vacation more elaborate than a few days' camping beside sincerely. Then by degret* he missed them lean, for he w as 

“ None of my pcopln have ever had to work in that way, lakes near borne, then be went so far as to wish that Cora Ixginning to taste the youth he had lost after his father's 
1 shall make a home for my son and daughter/' hod boon a boy. Mrs. Stuart was not unobaerving. She death. He wo* buying the clothe* he wanted and mak- 

“Hm!" reflected John's aunt. “Well, maybe it can be knew when John had said "No" to friend* who wanted ing call* without having liret to consider the plan* of his 
done. John gets only a hundred a month managing the him to join them In this and that pleasure. It was nt such mother and sister. His pleasure in being able to offer enter- 
electric-light plant, and he’ll never got more in this place, times that she hinted to John that she would not burden tainment to hi* friend* was almost pathetic. The person 
But you ow7i the house, and if you'll have a little vegetable him much longer. Then John would bo sraxod with remora* be singled out for hi* chief attention was Axalia Bluir. 
garden, and be economical with your doth*, why thing* at the alight rebellion he had felt over hia restricted lot, and By this lime Azalia w o* twenty-four, still a belle, but not 
may run on in the old way till John gets ready to marry." would take a freeh grip on his duty. quite so popular as she hod been. Thi* was partly because 

John's mother put her handkerchief to her eyes. Mr*. Stuart wo* not exactly a human fraction. She was n new group of seventeen and eighteen year old girl* had 

“What’s Corn going to do?'* asked her sister-in-law; willing to pay her wny torn certain extent as a home maker; swum into the social pool of the town, and partly because 
“for of course John can’t support ber too. If he did he'd but she insisted on laying down the lima of he* work beradf, all the eligible and attractive men of ber own group were 
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married or engaged. Azalia was ready to be engaged, too, 
and us she liked John, hi* aaiduoui courtship, aousted by 
her romantic tendency, changed her liking into as much 
love as she was capable of feeling. 

Cora Stuart did not poemaa the outer appearance of a 
human fraction, but Azalia did. In her cradle she had 
looked so tender and fragile that her parent* had given her 
the name of Azalia. As she grew she developed an alluring 
helplcutit^M. She was not allowed to do anything without 
aid, except cry and get her teeth, and even then she had her 
devoted parent* und elder sisters suffering with her. Some¬ 
body always d reused her and got her boutons for her, and 
later on sewed for her. She could not, of course, have lived 
in a household where no servant was kept without learning 
a little bit about cooking. Thai is, she could boil an egg, 
or make toast or coffee; but she had never broiled a steak 
In her life, and did not know bow long any given vegetable 
should cook. She had never made a bed or washed a pan. 
In all her twenty-four years she had never done one useful 
thing for the benefit of anyone else, and but few useful 
things for herself. 

Yet she was as unconscious of selfishn«a as the lire In 
of bunting. She had lived in an atmosphere of love and 
ndmiration, and a sweet response aeemed to her all that 
was required of her. She expected life to be easy for her. 
Sho must have known that there was a large percentage of 
sick or unlucky human being* for whom life was not easy, 
hut it never occurred to her to ask herself why she should 
expect more than they received. Her lot must have soft- 
n«a and happincm because she required and demanded 
them? qualities. 

Tho NtlpUss, Appealing Asalia 

A ZALIA’S parents were delighted at her engagement to 
i John. They Haid that a man w ho had been m> good to hi* 
mother ami sister would surely be good to his wife. Some 
of Azalia's friends - young married women—said to their 
husbands that it did seem a pity that after John's experi¬ 
ence with his mother and Cora be hadn't chosen a wife who 
would help him instead of demanding to tie carried in his 
arms oil the way. The husbands, who hud been charmed 
with Azalia's appealing hdpl nsn ai, said they gurawd 
she'd take responsibility when she was married. The wive* 
made various repluw. but they all knew that the average girl 
must come to marriage with a knowledge already gained, 
or els* she never can meet adequately the many problem* 
involved in settling down with another personality that will 
inevitably prove itself to be strange, though beloved. 

John's relative* were not so well pleased as Azalia's. 
His aunt came from her home in a neighboring town to look 
Azalia ov«*r. She carried away the conviction that John 


"X«. John. 
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had got another Old Man of the Sea 
on h» back, and that this one would 
ding longer than hat mother and sister 
had. John's mother told her husband 
that it was hard, Indeed, considering 
the example she hod set of abnegation 
and duty, that her son should pick up 
a mollu.de like Azalia. Her husband, 
a little disillusioned, though not so 
much so as he would have bwi had he 
not been a determined idealist, re¬ 
flected that maybe John had been 
overfed with duty and wanted a 
change. He heard a good deal about 
It himself. 

Cora had married a well-to-do 
rancher, and had proved to herself 
by various methodical calculations 
that by and large, and other things 
l»cing equal, she had done better mat¬ 
rimonially than any of her friends. 

She, therefore, was inclined to think 
that John had stooped to Azalia. She 
aaid to her husband that M r. and Mr*. 

Blair had brought up a large family, 
and it stood to reason that they could 
not have much saved; It would have 
been better if John, who could neve* 
hope to earn much more than twelve 
hundred a year, had proposed to some 
girl with money of her own. Cora had, 
of course, brought no money to her 
husband, but neither of them thought 
of that. 

He suggested that Corn give up to 
John her prospective share in the little 
place In New York State. John's 
mother was called into consultation, and the upshot was 
that the small property was given to John us a wedding 
present. 

That act, which meant little to the two women whom* 
husbands had given them farms worth much more, clinched 
in John's mind the conviction that his mother and sister 
were the beat women in the world outside Azalia. 

John had assumed that he and Azalia would live In his 
house; but Azalia showed him his mistake. 

“Oh, but darling,*' she protected, “it rents for three 
hundred a year, and we can do so much more with the 
money.” 

" But but surely you don't think of boarding, Azalia 1“ 
he said. “A man wants a home." 

“Oh, and so do«w a woman," she murmured, nestling to 
him; “and a home with you-" 

But presently John, who in soma ways was very tena¬ 
cious. came back to the main discussion. 

“ But then if we don’t board we’ll have to rent, and that 
would cuit us much-" 

" I thought wii’d live with father and mother," Azalia 
said. “Thut would combine a home and boarding." 

“I sec." John said doubtfully. 

“They've always hod me," Azalia aaid plaintively; 
“and they’ve been so sweet about giving mo up to you. 
I know they would rather l just belonged to them forever, 
hut they've no thought but for our happiness. They love 
you too. They’re got ting old-nd I don't like to leave them." 

“ Ycs, but we could live 
near them. You could see 
them every day." 

“It would be less re¬ 
sponsibility for me too." 
Azalia said. '* I'm not so 
useful and strong us some 
girls, John. Sometime* I 
wonder if I'm doing right 
to let you marry me. At 
first 1 thought it would be 
just enough if I were an 
inspiration to you, sweet¬ 
ening your life. But if 
1 were the sort of girl 
who could wash and scrub 
as well us do oil the cook¬ 
ing, maybe I would make 
a better wife for a poor 
man. It's not too late yet, 
darling. I don't want to 
wrong you. If you think 
it wiser to break off now — 
it would kill me, but if it's 

for your good-'* 

Azalia's words hud all 
the conviction of wlf- 
centeredness, sentimen¬ 
tality and self-deception, 
and they were uddre*«rd 
to a chi valric man deeply 
in love. John felt os if. 
he had been a brute. 


Wh.lo it'll Toko 


Work! Sho’a Spoil All Her !'»«»<*• too Momogo' 


He prousted that she suited him just as she was. that he 
would not want her changed in any respect, and that, uf 
course, they would live with her father and mother if sho 
wished It. Azalia hud the unconscious c unning thut often 
goo* with lack of self-knowledge u cunning that wo me how 
includes a grasp on the psychology of other people, and 
that supplies the skill with which to manage them. 

“Darling." she cooed, “promise me that If ever 1 dis¬ 
appoint you, then you will rememlwr that I was ready to 
give you up. The choice of going on is yours." 

John uasumrd all responsibility, with many compliments 
on her noble generosity. 

" I lovo you devotedly," sho wont on, “but we muat each 
give what we can in this partnership of marriage. By living 
with father and mother I can not only give a good deal to 
them, hut much more to you. Mother and 1 will share the 
cares of the house, and then I can keep my youth and 
freshi«<*4» oil the longer for you." 

John's Kind-Hearted Mother • in-Lau* 

H E SAID just what all men deeply in love say, and with 
the same belief that no one would ever mean his.vow s 
so deeply us he did. So they were married, and uftor their 
honeymoon they went to live with the Blairs. The differ¬ 
ence that having Azoliu in the house as a married woman 
meant to Mr*. Blair was simply that she had one mure 
person to work for and board money from two persons. 
The money was put in the bank, in a joint account for her¬ 
self and Azalia. She felt that she could not take pay from 
her own children. John soon ceased to fed that he was 
in another man’s home, for both the lilairs were? tactful 
and self-effacing. A* his affection for his mother-in-law 
increased he began to wonder if Azalia helped her very 
much. He knew that h» wife not only never had any share 
in getting breakfast, but always came late to the meal. He 
returned for the midday dinner, and he saw that it was 
Mrs. Blair who carried in the food und did whatever wait¬ 
ing was necessary, At night he noticed that Azalia never 
helped with the dishe*. He asked his wife ulxr.it it. 

“Oh, I help a lot during the day," she said vaguely. 
“Of course I keep the evenings free for you." 

The explanation sufficed John. It never occurred to him 
to consider that perhaps Mrs. Blair's evening* should be 
kept free for Blair. Beside*, Blair always helped with the 
evening didies. 

John discovered that Azalia required a good deal of 
money for clothe*—us much as his mother and Cora 
together hud expected. He w as carrying life insurance and 
saving a little besides, but to pay his w ife’s bills he hud to be 
as rigid in his own expenditures hh be had been Ixdorr hi* 
marriage. He reflected that if they had been keeping house 
Azalia would have had to do without many of her pretty 
things. Site went out constantly, morceven than she had as 
a girl, and ho told himself that of course that took more 
clothes. She explained to him that she was going out for 
hi* sake. When she went out alone it gave her something 
to bring back to him. and when they went out together 
it gave them more to do in common. John might have 
reflected that very often all she brought back to him was 
tired nerves, and tluit when they went out together it was 
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not so much u case of doing thing* in common a* of talking 
to and dancing with other people. He was not observing 
enough to are that Azalia dresaed better than any woman 
in town, and took pleasure in doing it. His aunt know that 
people wore talking of Asalia's extravagance and wonder¬ 
ing bow John could alford it. Some thought that he was 
■pending every cent he earned, and others thought that 
Blair was helping to support his daughter. 

Several time* Azalia overrun her allowance. John at last 
took a stand. He told her very gently that she must spend 
less for clothes, that lie was giving her all that be could 
alford. 

" But I must have this dress/' she said. "I've danced all 
my other evening dressc* into rags.” 

41 Maybe you can makesoraeof themover/' be suggested. 

4 ' How like a man you talk!" Azalia said with a charm¬ 
ing pout. "But never mind, dear, I'll ask father for the 
money." 

"You'll do nothing of the kind, Azalia," John said 
sharplyr "I can support my wife without colling on my 
father-in-law. You inuat manage with your allowance as 
other women do." 

"Very well, dear," Azalia said softly. ,4 l'm sorry I'm 
not a better manager, but I’ll try very*, very hard." 

Azalia never made scene*. She always got her way more 
surely by a mixture of submission and Mp1p*mi**i. On thi* 
occasion she expected John to say be would get her the 
money she needed somehow this time. Azalia never looked 
beyond " this time," far she trusted her future always. But 
John made no such offer, so Azalia went pathetically to Her 
mother, and Mr*. Blair told her the secret of the bank 
account in their two names. Thereafter when Azalia ran 
beyond her allowance she drew on the boord money her 
husband paid. 

For three or four year* Azalia’* care-free life went on. 
Then she was u prospective mother. She welcomed the 
thought of the baby. Everybody had children. They 
ncemed to be a great happinews, and she was tired of her 
empty life. She was aware that John was vaguely disap¬ 
pointed. and she was sure that If they had children there 
wouldn't be anything for which he could blame her. John 
was indeed vaguely disappointed. Azalia was always sweet 
and lovely and a joy to look at, but she wa* utterly without 


ideas or ideals. She could talk only personalities; she 
knew nothing of his. work or interests. A conversation 
with anything like a thought in it bared her. Yet John 
blamed himself, if he blamed any one, for expecting more 
than he got. Every marriage, he was sura, must lack 
something. 

But the prospects of the haby effaced all feelings of dis¬ 
appointment. That was what he and Azalia needed to 
make their life complete. The old happiness of his court¬ 
ship days came back, and his tend erne* and chivalry 
increased tenfold. They had need to. for after Azalia was 
unable to go out and when she began to feel the discomfort 
of her condition, her surface sweet new wore away. She 
become fretful and exacting. Mrs. Blair told John that 
women often acted out of character under such circum¬ 
stance*. John's aunt spoke mare plainly and told Azalia 
that she wasn't the only woman in the world that was 
expecting a baby, and that plenty of women suffered more 
than she did and had no loving care whatever. She o&ked 
Azalia what she supposed she was in the world far, and 
begged her to remember that there were several million 
human beings deserving just as much consideration as her¬ 
self, and in the opinion of John's aunt decidedly more. 
John's aunt, once *h* let hcredf go. prided herself on plain 
speaking. She spoke herself out of John's home, for Azalia 
had hysteric* and demanded that that dreadful woman be 
sent away forever. 

The haby was bom with as much trouble as the average 
baby, but Azalia and her mother, who had berwelf borne 
six children, acted as if Asalia were suffering as no woman 
had ever suffered. John felt humble and guilty, and 
Azalia made the most of his abasement. She nursed the 
little girl herself, taking great credit for the circumstance, 
but she did little for the baby beyond this. AH the stren¬ 
uous care fell to her mother's lot, Blair and John helping 
out by getting breakfast and washing the supper dishes. 
In these day* John heard a good deal of the energy a 
mother gives to her nursing child. When the baby was 
a few month* old, and had developed unusual prettiness, 
Azalia took a good deal of pride in wheeling her out in her 
carriage. The remark* of friends and stranger* upon the 
child's beauty fed Her vanity. She named the child Pulri- 
ria, and bought her extravagant clothes to match the 


name. She was never done praising the child to John, and 
any reservation lie had ever felt toward her disappeared 
in his admiration for her sense of motherhood. Ho did not 
realize that of a mother's service, beyond nursing, she gave 
hrr child precisely nothing, and that her sense of satisfaction 
in little Patricia was merely a manifestation of egotism. 

If two children are better than one, John's belief in 
Azalia's sense of motherhood should have received a 
severe shock at the way she acted w ben she found that she 
was to have another baby. Seeing her husband's hurt 
amazement she explained to him that it was not of herself 
Mhe was thinking, but of the new haby. She did not con¬ 
sider that she was yet physically strong enough to bring 
another child into the world. Her parents and her husband 
took the best of care of her, and she imposed on them all 
with her usual sweet selfishness. When the haby came it 
w’aa a strong girl, and John, in his wild relief, teased AzaLia 
about hrr unnecessary fear*. 

Azalia was Ured of going out to the extent to which she 
had gone in the pu*t. She had developed a languid lazi¬ 
ness during Patricia's nursing days. She liked thr pose and 
dung to it. She Ml into the manner of semi-invalidism, 
and this was largely self-deception. She couldn't put her¬ 
self in the wrong; and *o since she had said she did not 
have energy enough to give to a second child, it meant 
that in bearing a strong baby shp had robbed herself. SHe 
told John with great sweetness that she did not mind. 
What did it matter if hrr health uV sapped if only her 
little Beatrix were well! She said nobody was to blame. 
Hut the way she said it made John feel that if she had had 
less sweetness and charity she would have blamed him. 

John's aunt, allowed to come to see the baby as a mark 
of Azalia's sweet forgiveness, remarked to hrr husband 
about the safest confidant a woman has—that Azalia was 
nothing but a fat lump of seliishnni*, and that the only 
good she'd do in the world would be indirect and heavily 
mixed with evil. She would make of John a saintly work¬ 
horse, and would probably kill him off as John's father 
had born killed; and she would breed un*clft*hn«ws in her 
daughters, as vampire* always did. The result would be 
one husband and father in an early gmvc, and two angelic 
girls on whom two selfish husbands would later prey, 
f •* Pag* 29) 
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P OETS and painter*, cartoonist* and beautifying cold 
cream advertisements, life-in-urunre statistic urns and 
medical science have all conspired to endow the figure 
of Old Age with hardened arteries and empty gum*. senility 
and the deep ravage* of cTow’*-f«w r 

As a matter of fact, on the white heads of t!i- world 
rest crowns, seven-figure corporation* and international 
golf championship*. Grandfathers casy-choir is uflener 
than not the swivel. Yet character actor* still gum out 
their front teeth and collapse to an angle of debility ami 
forty-five degrees when called on to portruy thre* - ore 
and ten. 

But the hand that rocks the cradle uf the grandchild is 
oftener than not manicured rather than palsied. It is as 
though the skinny fingers of Father Time had been 
trained by the modem skill of a Pwlsnrt* to descend 
not like the touch of Midas to tun: into yellow gold, 
but to mellow. 

So descended the immortal hand cm Mrs. Shapiro— 
gently, as apple blossoms flutter down to whiter 
the floor of an orchard; gently, like snow covering u 
garden to give It warmth. Line* lay on h*r face, hut 
lightly, as the finely written charac ter* of on old 
love letter fade Into the paper; and on l er bo*om. 
only slightly withered, even the remaining softnr 
of motherhood, as though still warm from th*« head* 
of children that had couched there: and behind her 
irises, shining through them, the perpetual light of 
motherhood, which, like the 
ever-lighted lamp for the dead, 
burns on and on. 

You who have eyes which see 
know that light. It burned far 
hack in Mr*. Shapiro's eyes, 
through their dimness, as sun¬ 
shine struggles through the 
opadty of fog; through her 
thick-lensed, high-powered 
spectacles, through the duud 
of growing uneasiness in her 
gaze. 

At seven o'doek an onyx 
clock chimed roundly from the 
parlor; and out over the city 
bells rang of the impending 
New Year; and in the street, 


f«> «• c«i, 
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three flights below, a horn squawked here and there, us 
though a small boy or two were already sounding the 
signal for the midnight call to popguns and feather tickler*. 

Mr*. Shapiro leaned forward in her chair in further 
unease and drew apurt the lace curtain*. Below, the tide 
of the street bent into a mild December wind and flowed 
through the first darkness of early evening. But there wa* 
nothing moTe telling to her anxiety than the mirage of 
lights that flash by o' dty nights Into the black throut of 
round the comer; the mystery of figures that vanish into 
nothing—silhouettes that hurry and Hurry with the hither 
and thither of windblown leave*. 

Mrs. Shapiro let fall the curtain* and the warmth of the 
dining room closed her in. A square room, appropriately 
papered in ocher, grapevine design, with 11 built-in ledge of 
plate rack enhancing the border and the apartment rental. 
A round table spread for three in the room’* center, and 
depending over it, on a heavy-linked chain swung from the 
ceiling, a colored glass dome, diffusing a white shower of 
light. The mahogany set, reflecting pools of this light; the 
cut-glass fruit bowl on the sideboard; and the glam door* 
of the china closet, reflecting deeper pools; and between 
the window* the inevitable speckled partridge mounted 
on an oval wooden slab in inevitable agony. From the 
kitchen beyond cam* the pungency and the torpedolike 
explosions of frying stuffs. 

41 Lizzie!" (The spattering and sharp reports of cooking 
grease.) “Lizzie!" 

"Yes’m." 

"So often ain't I asked you please, when Mr, Aaron is 
late for supper, you should wait with his chop*? So often 
ain’t I asked you, Lizzie?" 

"Mrs. Gertie says- M 

"Once you should listen to what I aay, Lizzie. Little 
enough 1 meddle in your kllchen, even when my hands 
itch enough." 

The clatter of wares and the continued sparking, and a 
haze as blue os a veil drifting between the cracks of the 
swinging door*. 

"Lix-xie! I- Ach, Aaron? Aaron, my boy!" 

Enter Mr. Aaron Shapiro in a great flurry of depositing 
bundles on the neat-laid table, sliding out from his fur- 
collared greatcoat, switching on the aide lights, and, in the 
sudden radiance, scooping the short, rotund form of his 
mother out of her chair and placing lip* already cold with 
the kiss of December against her*. 
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u Little mamma! I wwh seventy kbse* I could give you. 
Gertie, where are you? Dark they've got it in the parlor 
arid niti like they was wivin’ tight and on my little 
mamma's birthday! Gertie baby! M 

Mr*. Shapiro stiffened against her son’s embrace and 
looked up into his face, a virile replica of her own. each 
feature emphasized us though cut from harder stuff the 
hair crisper, the flesh buoyant and, with a vigorous tend¬ 
ency to beard, shaved to the blood. 

41 Gertie ain't home yet, Aaron.” 

" Whut? She - ” 

"Some frienda where she used to work. Aaron, stopped 
by in u new automobile they got Mia* Sophia Berkovitch 
and her brother Max; and to the skatin' rink she went 
with them/' 

41 Where do they come in, that crowd?” 

“Max B«rkovitch. what worked a* city salesman for 
J.oeb Millinery Company when she was hat model there. 
Right well he must be doin’, Aaron new little automobile 
and all! Him and his sister, Aaron. Such fun they got 
skatin'. 1 guns how late it is they forget.” 

He was suddenly quiet, as though the blood in his veins 
hud roused to fizz, and flashed out his watch, a gold one 
with a gold-mounted elk's tooth dangling from the fob. 
“Why didn't you and her go to the matinto on your 

birthday, like I said, mamma? Why-” 

“I—I—Gertie's old friends, Aaron, when they came for 
her, what could she db?” 

M Max Bcrkovitch and his sister! W hat docs she want to 
be runnin' round with that sporty gang for? If he's got 
ail automobile he mode it on the side gamblin'. How he 
bolds his job at Loeb's I don't know! For ub be couldn't 
sell sunbonnets. What does she wanna be runnin* round 
with him for?” 

"And his sister, Aaron. When they came what could 
she do? I was the one said she should go, Aaron. For the 
theater 1 don't care anyway. Always you remember how 
poor papa used to beg me to go to the German Theater and 

always usleep 1 used to go? A shame for the money-” 

"That ain’t the thing; she-” 

44 Ach , Aaron; for what you make a long face? To-night 
is New Year’s Eve; and if you want it so much that I go 
to the theater on my birthduy, 1 go to-night with you and 
Gertie. But balcony seats, Aaron t” 

"Sophie and Mux Bcrkovitch she bus to run with yet! 
Such a sporty crowd! It's bad enough she used to have to 
work in the same firm with him." 

44 1 said 4 No’ at first, too, Aaron, but when I seen how she 
wanted it 1 didn't have the heart to meddle.” 

He let his hand fall heavily on her shoulder and patted 
St with that same heavine». 

44 Ah, mamma, I know you; for peace you aay anything I” 
44 Look, Aaron, right here under my picture of poor papa, 
I got on me the breastpin you and Gertie give me for my 
birthday—see, right under poor papa's picture." 

” Yes. yes, mamma; on that lace collar it looks good." 
"Such extravagance, Aaron! Never before a real dia¬ 
mond I hud in my life. Poor papa he wasn’t a money¬ 
maker like you. Aaron—always only a poor tailor; but, 
orii. Aaron, that he could have lived to see that In one year 
in the wholesale millinery hi* boy makes what poor papa 
never knew bow to make in ten!" 

"You was happy on leas, mamma. What's thedifforencc?" 
"Ack, Aaron, how happy 1" Tears flowed in her voice. 
"Yea, yea, mamma!" But hb tones were preoccupied 
and lib attitude strained, like one who listens for a footstep 
and, listening, watches. "Yes, yee, mamma!” 

"Poor papa. Aaron! Five years already. Always he 
made such a fu« on my birthday. Sometime* next to hb 
picture 1 got on my table, Aaron, I sit and sit and look in 
its eyes till I can just fool us bark in the old flat over the 
shop, and bear the machines goin' downstairs, and you 
playin' little tailor on the floor.” 

" Mamma, you shouldn't let yourself ever get tbe blues. 
You're in a now flat now, with grand comforts." 

"It ain't the blues I get, son; I like to live back them 
days. I can live ’em so plain that when I get through, and 
see it's nothin' but poor papa's picture I been pretending 
with, I I just M like I could lay my head down right 

next to his picture, Aaron, and-” 

"Mamma, you mustn't—you-” 

"I’m just a silly old woman, but it's only on birthdays; 
and—and on our anniversary I get like that, Aaron. I— 
I get to thinkin' and all. Such a good man he was—just so 
good a husband as you a son, Aaron; and I—I could lay 

my head down right next to hb picture and — and-" 

More tears swam in her voice, the ever-ready tears for the 
beloved dead, which tie in a perpetual pool in the heart. 
"Sb-h-h, mammal You mustn't talk so solemn." 

44 Right next to him, Aaron, and —” 

"Five minutes after seven! She should be home, 
mamma." He drew the Ucp curtain* sharply aside and 
peered through the improvised cup of hb hands into the 
street below. M For her to be out after dark ain't so nice! 
She knows how you worry about automobiles." 

"I any minute she comes now, Aaron. I ain’t worried.” 
" Skatin' she bus to go yet! Such a little devil and ao full 
of life, skatin' she has to go," 
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But in spite of himself Aaron's lips trembled to smile 
and his frown would relax. 

44 I'll tell her when ahe oom« home, right in the begbuiin' 
we cut out that sporty crowd. Too fast that young Berko- 
vitch makes money to suit me. But such a kid she is, 
mamma! Honest. 1 want that she should stay young!” 

"Yes, Aaron." 

"To-night we all have your birthday party together— 
not, mamma? I telephone now for seats. We go to see the 
Merry Belles, if 1 have to pay three dollars a seat from a 
speculator. To-night, mamma, the three of us have a birth¬ 
day party and a New Year’s party together—eli?" 

”/4rA, Aaron, a old woman like me, with-" 

"If you get tired, mamma, right after tbe theater we 
coma home. Such a noisy New Year’s we don't have to 
have.” 

"But balcony seats, Aaron; why such extravagance 
when-” 

In th# very face of her remonstrance, however, he was 
gone into tbe outer hall, and she could hear the tink of tbe 
telephone receiver in the hooking and unhooking; and 
when he returned he pushed back tbe soft white hair from 
her forehead and kissed her on a de*p furrow. 

44 Box seats I had to take, mamma; and don't you say 
a word." 

"But-*’ 

44 For what you got a son, with a good business, if he 
can't blow hb mother and his little wife to the right kind 
of a New Year’s Eve? If you ain't careful a taxicab we 
have too!” 

44 Ac*, Aaron, didn't you promise to mind me and-” 

"I didn't mean it, mamma; we don't huve a taxi then. 
Do I ever break my promise?” 

“Never, Aaron; all boys should mind tbeir mothers 
when they promised like you. So afraid of them automo¬ 
biles I am. Aaron! Even when you talk about buyin' one, 
right away the pain in my heart I get-” 

"You ain't got that pain again, mamma, have you? 
Tell me, mamma!" 

"No, no; but that's how scared 1 am of automoblUw. 
Such speed, Aaron it's terrible!" 

"Ail right, then, mamma-la, no taxicab. When I promise 
to mind my little mamma-la, don’t I always do it just like 
I was a kid?” 

"Ja, ;a, my hoy!” 

He leaned back in the slim mahogany chair; it groaned 
beneath hb sturdiness. 

"Can you beat it? The new furniture won't even hold 
me. My little wife buys furnituT* what won’t even hold 
her husband." 

"You had more comfort on the old horsehair in the old 
flat—not, Aaron?” 

"It's a good thing we got one stylisher in the family; if 
I didn't sneak off one night and get married you and me 
would be livin' in the same old flat yet, with the same two 
rooms and the shop downstairs—eh. mamma?" 

" Them was good timeo, Aaron.” 

" You can feel like a lady now, momma, with Lizzie for 
the cooking and gold furniture for tbe parlor.” 

"Yes, Aaron; all big ideas—a flat up here on Ninety- 
third Street with a elevator in the hall; I hope you got 
just so big a pocketbook." 

"Two Lizzies I can afford if you want them, mamma. 
When Gertie fusses you should keep your hund out of the 
housekeeping. You mustn't feel bad, mamma; she wants 
to show me what a good little housekeeper she can he her¬ 
self. And for her friends it don't look nice you should 
always be in the kitchen like in the old flat. She want* you 
to have it easy, mamma.” 

" But, Aaron, how glad I am to be in the kitchen you 
should know; all day 1 got nothin' to do.” 

"To play the lady, ain’t that enough for one little 
mamma-la?" And he must pinch her aging cheek and 
waggle a forefinger. 



"Such a help I could be if she'd let me, Aaron. Since 
that day you walked off and got married right out of the 
store, I made up my mind not to interfere with husband 
and wife; but such a waste in the household I could save 
you. Aaron." 

"She don't mean nothin', mamma; she’s ao full of life 
like a kitten." 

"A good girl, Aaron—not raised like the girls we know, 
hut a good girl.” 

" Always till now, mamma, she had to work hard enough; 
and a little temper like hers don't mean nothin'. Some¬ 
time! 1 think it only makes her prettier when she gets 
sorry like a baby afterward." 

44 A pretty girl, Aaron.” 

44 Style she likes, because always before she couldn't 
have had any. The lint day she came over to work for me. 
mamma, right away I thought such a pretty girl 1 never 
seen. You should have seen her! The first hat I put on 
her was for Morris Stern, of Kansas City. W*hat a tight 
buyer be is you know. Without asking the price, right 
away he ordered three grows. High-crown rough straws 
I thought I was stuck with for tbe season. Like a picture 
she looked in it right away three gross be ordered." 

” A pretty girl, Aaron.” 

"Glad enough l am I can give you and her a easy time, 
mamma - glad enough.” 

” Like I always say. I ain’t got no right to interfere 
between husband and wife; it's bad enough you got to 
have with you your old mother.” 

"Mammal" 

"1 ain't got nothin' to say against Gertie, Aaron; nhe’a 
a beautiful girl, and, like you say, a Utile temper, when 
right away she gets over it, don't mean nothin'." 

”1 was a lucky man, mamma.” 

"It's just if she’d let me take hold a little, Aaron. Such 
a waste I see under my own eyee - the lace cover on your 
bed she don’t like me to fold back at nights, so you don't 
spoil it; grease like Iixxie throws out when in it she's only 
fried once—it's a shame! A young girl like Gertie don't 
know them things, Aaron; she has to be learnt." 

"Such a Utile devil she is. mamma - so fuU of life some¬ 
times 1 feel like her father." 

” Always 1 save gxeuse from-” 

”Why that girl ain't home yet I don't know. I put on 
niy coat and-” 

”Sb-h-h, Aaron! There she Is—ah-h-h, Aaron! That 
you. Gertie?" 

Into the light, like a highly colored butterfly—red fox 
furs that lay close and warm; red lips and checks whipped 
redder stiU by the lash of winter—fluttered Mrs. Gertie 
Shapiro, her quick eyes darting to the dock, explanations 
bubbling to her lip*; and, regarding her with the clem¬ 
ency of Sdpio and the myopic eyes of 1-ove, her young 
husband, rising from his chair, advancing: 

44 Bad baby, you!” 

” Hello, Shap! Gee, you beat me home, didn't you? 
HeUo, nu! HeUo, Shap! I was afraid you'd boat me 
home, hon.” 

He gathered her to him in an embrace and kissed her 
fruity lips in tbeir center, where they curved most. 

"Shame on you, baby, for staying so late! It ain't nice, 
honey; and me and mamma was beginning to worry." 

She Ueoed her furs on tbe sideboard, and her hat, with 
a spray of fine feathers, and sent the flash of a glance to 
Mrs. Shapiro sitting placid in her choir beside the window, 
with features carefully composed to deny any mental travail. 

”1—1 would 'o' gone to the matin6c with mo, Shap, but 
she herself said I should go with Max and Soph. I would 
'a' gone, Shap, even after they said wr should go to tbe 
rink in Max’s new car. A beauty, Shap! il only wo had 
one Uke it!” 

"I told him, Gertie, 1 didn’t want to go to the mating. 
The pain In my heart I get like anything when I go to the 
matinee and come out again in the daylight.” 

"See? But such u car, Aaron! For six-fifty w*e-" 

"Sh-h, baby; you know how scared mamma is of 'em " 

"1 wanted her to go to the matintfe, Shap; she was the 
one who said No.” 

"Gertie’s right, Aaron.” 

He pinched his wife's cheek, and pinched it again. 

"Such a kid! But how, ail of a sudden, did that old 
crowd bob up?" 

"A week ago I mst Sophie at a matinee, Shap; she 
invited herself." 

"Look! See! Lizzie know* when the big noise in the 
family comes home; right away she brings supper in. 
Come; we have supper. Um-m-m! Chops 1 smell like 
mamma used to make. Um-lala! Um-lala! Come; on 
New Year’s Eve we have & supper march!” 

And. suiting action to words, he linked hb mother’s 
Angers in the curve of hb arm, suited hb stride to the leas 
buoyant stride of rheumatic joints, and drew mthleudy 
under hb free arm tbe head of hb wife, until her curb lay 
awry- against his sleeve. 

"Quit. Shap! Look- and me payin' seventy-five cento 
for that Marcel wave this very morning! Look! Ain't 
he the limit? Right away you got to pay me seventy-five 
cento damages. Ouch, Shap—my favorite spit curl!” 
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”Aaron! When reventy-five cents Gertie pay* to have 
her hair combed, for such nonsense you shouldn't spoil it. 
Seventy-five centnes don’t grow on mulberry trwi" 

Mrs. Aaron Shapiro shot her parent-In-law the arrow of 
n glance. 

"No; they grow on mulberry bush**." 

"Sh-h-h, Gert! Mamina didn't mean anything.' f 

"Then she shouldn’t always be-" 

"Sh-h-h, Gert!” 

They drew up to the table in silence, cxrept that Mr. 
Shapiro exhaled a loud sigh of satisfaction. 

'•Gimme throe rhops to begin with, Gertie; such a 
appetite I got." 

"The rare ones, Gertie, give to him. Never, when I 
cooked, rare enough could 1 get 'em for him/' 

"I know." 

The light datter of cutlery: the passing hJther and 
thither of dishes; nnd in and out through the swinging 
doom a maid, whose feet rose with a aough out of every step 
of her slipper*, and over her checked apron a semi-fresh 
white one applied. 

Mr. Shapiro tuaded for a moment with a brittle chop on 
his plate. 

"Always, Gertie dear, tell Lizzie not to cook the chops 
till just before we sit down. Such chop* like thcac ain't 
fit, dearie. You ought to taste how mamma used to cook 
'em/’ 

"1 know. Shap; but Lizzie's new yet. After supper 1’U 
toll her/' 

"I told her before you came home, children, not to cook 
them too soon.” 

Mrs. Aaron Shapiro laid down her knife and fork. 

" You wasn’t in the kitchen gntting her mil mixed up, was 
you, mi?" 

"No, no! Not once near the kitchen did I go. Gertie - 
so help me! Only once I called out/' 

"We should worry, mamma! We should worry, Gert! 
When my chops ain't rare I’ll eat ’em well done—not? 
Ain't it?" 

Gertie Shapiro minced her rooe-pink lips together Like 
a bird. 

"Grease! That grease stuff again in the cookin'! These 
potatoes ain't cooked in lard; thut's tho goose grow 
that goose-grease stuff!" 

" 1 told Ltexie to use just a little. Gertie; Aaron, he like* 
it no. To use lard it goo against me when 1 even smell 
It! When from the old flat yet I got grease what I ren¬ 
dered from tho gwm myself — jar* of it, Gertie. So 
grand for cookin’ and a cold on the chest! Always with it 
I used to rub Aaron when a cold on the ebewt was on him." 

"I —ugh!—not on my cheat, such stuff! If you'd lemme 
run my own house once like I want to, mu, 

1-1 -” 

"Gert!” 

" Well, Shap, I can't eat the stuff; I can't 
even smell it! Ain't I begged and bagged 

her to keep out of the kitchen? 1 - 

Gee! Gimme tome of that salad, Shap; I 
gotta eat somethin’. 1 - 1 gums 1 better 
bite off my tongue if I wanna stay here!” 

" AeA. Gertie r 

" Mi ain't going Into the kitchen no more, 
are you, mamma? It'a hard for her. Gert, 
to get used to bein' made u fine lady of. 

Come; such nonsense wo ain’t got no time 
for. Come; we have our d«*ert right away, 
quick—we got a big time on to-night.” 

Light flashed into Mr*. Aaron Shapiro's 
eyes and the smile swam back into them. 

"Such u achcme we got for to-night, 

Aaron. I-" 

"Pic for desaert, Gert! Pie! The cake. 

Gert—the cake for mamma, with seventy 
candle* on it, what I told you to order? 

Bring it on. Little." 

"The cake, sir?” 

"The cake, Gert? To-night we got a little 
mamma with seventy candles on her cake. 

Ach! Right now 1 got to get up and kina 
her one big kiss for seventy little ones." 

And he leaned across the table, with the 
elk's-tooth fob dangling perilously in his 
plate, and stamped a long kk» on his 
mother'd cheek. 

M You next, Gert seventy little one* in a 
big one!” 

But Gertie set down her coffee cup sud¬ 
denly and the blood drained out of her face, 
bleaching it. 

"I I honest, Shap. I forgot!” 

"It’s all right, children; I-” 

"Gee. I I’m so ashamed! I forgot. On 
my way to the rink and all, I meant to get 
out of the nuto; but Max and Soph was 
cuttin' up so I—I juat never thought of it 
till this minute. We can tend Lizzie across 
the street right now to Bingley’s for one, 

Shap; we—I—I-" 


"It's all right, children; enough birthday cakes in my 
life I've had-” 

Mr. Shapiro's face was suddenly cold, the cold of tallow, 
the cold of stale aahte at dawn; his lipe quivered and drew 
back, nor could he control them. 

"Shap. I—I can send Little; I—I forgot-" 

"Lizzie!" His voice was like the crack of a whip that, 
descending, leave* a welt. 

"AcA, Aaron, will you please be so kind? Don't throw 
the money away now to buy a cake. When poor papa 

always had for me a cake it was different; but-” 

"Lizzie!" 

"Yes, air." 

" Go across the street to Binglcy's. Lizzie, do you hear?" 
" Yes. sir.” 

Ha tossed a bill on the table and his voice lay carefully 
within his throat. 

"Buy a cake!" 

"AcA. Aaron! Aaron, my boy!” 

" A angel c-ake; and while you wait they should put on 
seventy little candles that bum, Lizzie- like they put on 
birthday calm.” 

"Yea. sir” 

The slouching of her retreating feet; the slam of a door; 
the loud ticking of a clock. 

"You—you must excuse me, raa; I—I forgot/' 

" That you should never do anything worse in your life, 
Gertie!” 

" I'm sorry, Shap; I—I couldn't help it. Just like that. 
It slipped my mind, Shap. Please! ” 

Her eyes were suddenly bluer behind their him of tears; 
and even as he regarded her the lines of hia face quivered 
and softened, as though they hod broken their conspiracy. 

"Three times this rooming I reminded you. Gertie! It 
stahs me tike a knife that you forgot thal! Forgot—her!” 
"Please, Shap, don't make me cry. I’m sorry; but 

don't make ms cry. I—I-” 

"Aaron, for my own boy I'm ashamed " 

He leaned to his wile and placed his hand over hers. 

"It's all right, baby. See, mamma don’t care, and I 
don't care neither. Come; don't cry, baby. It's all 
right.” 

" I you you're always pickin' on me, Shap; you - 
" Don't cry, Gertie; Aaron don't mean nothin’ by it/' 
"Sh-h-h, baby! You know-, lovir, 1 didn't mean nothin’/’ 
And he kissed her cheek w here the tears lay. 

"I try to do the - best - 1 — can." 

"Yw. yes. Sh-b-h!" 

" Aaron didn’t mean nothin', Gertie." 

"No, no; 1 didn't. There! Dry your eyes, baby. 
To-night I got a grand surprise. A little surprise party all 


by ourselves -us three. Box scats I got, Gertie, for the 
Merry Belles. Just us three—eh. baby? Sh-h-h I Such 
a little cry-baby! Juat ua three eh?" 

She looked up out of her lacy trille of a handkerchief 
suddenly, and with a little intake of breath. 

"To-night! I —why. you—you beard me start to U-ll 
you there’s goin' to be a crowd at the rink to-night; and 
1—we promised " 

"What?” 

"All the old gang, Shap, that wo I ain't seen since 
we’re married. Max and Soph, Maurie Bernstein and 
Ray Borritz, Dave Kinolierg and the Goldstein girls, nnd 
all that crowd, Shap. 1—1 told Max and Soph we’d go 
to- kindtt chaperon that crowd of unmarried*. I I 
promised we'd come. Shap.” 

" For that sporty gang we ain’t got time no more, Gertie. 
I didn't want to aay much; but when mamma told me you 
was out with that Bcrkovitch crowd I wasn’t so glad. A 
automobile that fellow can afford just so well aa our Lizzie! 
How he gamble* on the side I heard enough. All that gang, 
Gert. them fly models and them city salesmen ain't much. 
We want a nice, quiet married crowd now, Gert; we-” 

"They wua good enough for me when I was wockin* 
myself! I promised we'd come, Shap, and kinds chaperon." 

"Chaperon! Thai's a rich one! Chaperon thut crowd! 
They can chaperon us better.” 

" We gotta go—just to-night, Shap. To-morrow all day 
I take momma round wherever she wants to go; down to 
the old Grand Street Sc hide in the evenin' if you want it, 
mamma. They got services. We gotta go Just to-nigbt, 
Shap. There's going to be a real New Year's blow-out and 
all. Honeet, Shap, you oughta seen 'em all ait up and take 
notice when I got out on my skat** this afternoon you 
could never tell I was out of practice. I—we gotta go 
to-night, Shap. I —we promised." 

"No. no, Gertie; you telephone Sophie that-” 

"We gotta go, Shap. I—I promisod.” 

A sob rose in Gertie’s throat that ended in a choke; and 
Mr*. Shapiro pushed backward her chair and half rose. 

"Children! Children, you go! You take Gertie if she 
want* it, Aaron.” 

"We're goin’ to the theater lo-nlght, Gertie—you and 
me and mamma." 

He loosed his napkin in a tumbled heap on the center of 
the table and rose a* though dismissing the subject. A 
perpendicular furrow* lay black between hia eye*. 

"/left, Auron, my boy ” 

"Sh-h-h, mamma! I'm talking." 

" I promised the crowd, Shap.” 

"We're goin' to the theater to-night; and, for groat 
heaven's sukc, Gertie, if you don't want to drive me crazy 
with your nonsense, don’t say no man*. 
Mamma, go get on your bonnet; you. too, 
Gertie." 

His wife regarded him with her lip* 
trembling for composure, and her eyes us 
hard and wintry aa hia. 

"I've promised 'cm. Shap.” 

"She prombvd 'em, Aaron, my boy. 
Don't be stubborn; she promised 'em.” 

"Sh-h-h, mammaT You ain’t got no put 
in! I ay we're goin’ to the theater to-night, 
and that settles it.” 

"Ain't I said-” 

"For Max Berkovitrh, a fellow what you 
yourself said wus so frcali. you wua afraid to 
work on the same floor with him—for such 
a nix as him I don't leave ray mother on her 
birthday night.” 

"That’s right! Run dovrn my friends!" 
"Enough you've done already to-night, 
Gertie, to drive me crazy. 1 can't hold in 
much longer. We're goin' to tlse theater to¬ 
night. Go get your bonnet, mamma. Isay 
we're goin'!" 

"And I aay we ain't!” 

Silence. 

"Gen!” 

"And I aay we ain’t!” 

"Ach, mein Goff, children!” 

"I—I ain’t! I ain’t no kid to be bowed 
round. Shesay* herself she don't wanna go.” 
"I wanna go, Gertie; but—but " 
"If you ain’t goin' with me to the rink 
to-night 1—Fra goin' alone. I ain’t goin’ 
to spend the first New Year'a Eve we're 
married like a funeral. I promised; and to¬ 
morrow I’ll take her where ahe wants. 
I I — Always against me, ain't you? 
Always with her you side, till—till I—I 

can't *tand it! I—I-” 

" Mamma, go get on your bonnet/’ 

” Ach, Gertie, don't get him In a temper. 
All right. Aaron; I I get on my bonnet/’ 
" Go get on your hat, Gertie. Go get on 
your hat!” 

"I-I-ain't-" 

"Go get on your hat!” 
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The medley of her emotions broke leash at once. 

"I ain’t goin*! I ain't goin' to be bossed one step out 
o[ this house! Oh, 1 know what's been goin' on round 
here! I know ahe'a been mimin' roe down to you. I smelt 
the mouse just now when I came in and seen you both 
touching heads. I know she'a been rulinin' me down to 
you; and you're such a mind -cut, whatever she says you— 
you ain't man enough to do what you want to. I know 
she's been runnin' me down to you. Before I'd be a mind- 
cat and afraid of my own shadow—If 1 was a man!'* 

" You you take them words hack! 99 

“No, I won't! I ain't goin' to have my whole life dic¬ 
tated to like yours is. I ain’t nobody's mind-rat! I know 
how she's run me down to you without cornin' right out 
and sayin 9 it. Always preaching extravagance the way 
I run my own house; and you ain't man enough to stand 
up for your own wife! You seen for yourself how for a 
seventy-live-cent Marcel 1 had to apologize. You seen for 
yourself the scene because I slept under the lace cover on 
my own bed. You ami her ure always against me. The 
whole ten month* it's been that way her homin' this 
shebang and you afraid not to mind her! I remember how 
you wa* afraid in the beginning to even break the news you 
was married. I remember bow she- 19 

M Gert! You swallow them words right here before 
you've had 'em out five minutes! You apologize to my 
mother for them words. You apologize to my mother for 
them wards or—or I—by heaven, I—I'Ll make you!" 

His voice rose to a crescendo beyond his control, he was 
choking r r.d Inarticulate; and she receded from him buck 
against the china closet. 

“1 ain't apologizing far u word; it's all true—only I 
ain't said enough." 

•MWi, Gertie, ain't you 'ahamed? Aeh, Gertie!” 

14 No, I ain't. I'm sick of you and him against me." 

"You take back them words, Gertie! You apologize to 

I wV 

"No, I won't! I'm goin' to the rink to-night if 1 have 
to go alone. I ain't apologizing; and whatta you goin’ 
to do about it? I'Ll leave the two of you to run me down 
behind my back all you want. You stay home and mind 
her; but I'm sick of the two of you ugainst me. I'm dead 
sick of it—dead sick!" 

She was working into her hat and wTupo and furs, 
breathing heavily between sobs buckling; buttoning. 

"I'm goin' if 1 gottu gu alone. Well see now if i gotta 
be bossed and run down behind my back nil the time. 
I'm goin'; and if you don't believe me you watch me!*' 

"You—you bet you're goin’! You're goin', and quick 
too! You're goin', or—or swuliow them words; and quick 
too!" 

"Watch me you just watch me! You-" 

•'Ach.CoUin Himmel! My boy! Ach /” 

"Watch me; just you watch—just you-" 

The door slammed on her words; and on Mm. Shapiro, 
weak and tottering against the sideboard; and on her son, 
standing petrified as though he hod been struck a blow and 
died, with the terror of sudden death stamped on his face. 
And through the swinging doors, in a right merTy whirl of 
air, came lizzie, u smile on her wide features and balancing 
in her outatretched hands a bridal white cake, with seventy 
lighted taper* blinding to the druft. 

On entering the Crescent Skating Rink the cold and pecul¬ 
iarly aromatic atmosphere of refrigeration rolled out to nip 
the nose and cloud the breath of the entrant, even before he 
bought his admission ticket and crossed n wide wooden prom¬ 
enade which led quite suddenly onto u bullroom floor of Ice. 

All wus us though Nature had moved her 
studio to the habitat of men: An orchestra 
played behind an artificial cascade cun¬ 
ningly contrived to represent a wild moun¬ 
tain torrent caught In the very moment of 
leaping big heat, and held there in the glit¬ 
tering shackles of ice; the taste of frost in 
the air; hoar-etchinga done in rimp on gilt- 
edged mirror* and crystal balustrades. Truly 
strange canvases for the artist whose studio 
is all-outdoor*! 

Crystal domes of light glittering on ire; 
skaters, with muffler* flying out straight 
pm one shoulder, skimming.darting, swoop¬ 
ing, cutting; the flashing of sterJ-sbod feet; 
the wild pussion of violins from the icebound 
orchestra; young bloods lunging to their 
limit, the fine frenzy of sport in their thrust- 
forward face*; heel* flashing backward. 

On the w ooden promenade ut eight o’clock 
a party gathered in the pleasant buzz and 
confusion of prearranged meeting. Greet¬ 
ings. handshakes over heads and round back*, 
each new arrival swelling the buzz and the 
laughter and the clanking of skates. And so 
on, with more ado and still mare ado until 
into their midst aral ling-lipped Mrs. Aaron 
Shapiro came, with the red fox fur about her 
face and eyes that were bluer than Ire. 

"Well, look who’s here!" 


"Hello, everybody! Gee. I'm last, ain't I? Hello, 
everybody!" 

"Gertie! Gertie Cohn Shapiro! Well, blew* me, if it 
ain't! Where's Shap? Where's Shapiro? Where's Shap?" 

" Hello yourselves - everybody! Say, ain't you all good 
for acre eyes! Say, it's just like I never quit the business 
to sec you all again. Hello, Ray Dave hello!" 

“Looka them cheeks! Say. 1 juwj married life ain't 
been some little tonic for you! Where's Shap, Gert?" 
"Quit kiddin'. Maurie " 

"Happy New Year. Gert!" 

"Happy New Year yourself, Alex! Hello. Max!" 

"Hello! Swell little night we’re goin' to have, with the 
married* of the crowd doing the chaperon act. Where's 
Shap?" 

"He ain't cornin'. Max. It'a his mother's birthday, 
and - he took her to to a show. Where's Soph, Max? 
Aw, ain't that a shame now? And she was fine and dandy 
this afternoon. I got tonsil* myself and know what It is. 
We pair oil even. then. Max, don't we? Both of us are 
stag*- Say. look! Ain't that floor swell? Here, buckle on 
ray skate*-quick. Max. Here- ouch! Too tight!" 

Mr. Berkovitrh smiled upward like a faun, white teeth 
flashing in his dark, narrow face. 

"I guc** this ain't my lucky night!" 

He bent a slim, high-arched back over Mr*. Shapiro's 
slim, high-arched foot and let out a hole of skate strap. 
Above his narrow collar flowed the dusky red of pleasure 
and exertion. 

"Seems like old tinu*. don't it. kiddo?" 

"Yea; and I knew you before you was a automobile 
swell too. What you goin' to do— take the crowd of us out 
joy-riding to-night?" 

"Swell chance In a three-seated runabout! But I'm 
game to take you out for a spin all by your little self, 
ail-rigbty." 

"Freahie! Same old freebie, ain't you! Didn't I quench 
you enough this afternoon?" 

"Peachie! Same little peachie, ain’t you! Gee, this is 
like old Umes! Remember the night before you went over 
to the Shapiro Millinery Company? You and roe did an 
exhibition tango at the fall buyers' dance. Remember? 
You hadn’t even met Shap yet; and you got old man 
CobUta, of Coblits & Kann, Artificial Mowers, right on the 
floor with you just like be wasn't worth half a million!" 
"Do 1 remember!" 

"There ain’t never bwi a hat model could touch you, 
kiddo, since you quit the business. Sophie always said you 
was a level-beaded little kid and you would fix yourself 
comfortable enough. I gotta hand it to you, Gert." 

" Frcahic!" 

" You was a neat model, all-rigbty. There was somethin' 
about your head size, Peachie —" 

"G-^-r-t is the way it's spelled in the dictionary, Max," 
"Gert, that could make a thirty-rix-dollart-a-dozen 
toque look like a Paris label l" 

"Just the some, when I quit Loeb’a and went over to 
Shapiro's you and the rest of the crowd said 1 wusn't a 
good head sizr and profile anyway, and — 99 

" 1 never did, Gert. You know yourself I was strong for 
you. Didn't you turn me down and " 

"Aw, cut that, Max! You never was as serious os a 
funny paper about it- With your temper and mine we’d 
have spent the honeymoon In the dog-and-cat hospital." 

" l liked your temper, kiddo. I liked to *cc you flare up 
like a Are with the gasoline hose turned on It, and then die 
down and put the fire out with your own briny tear*." 

" Hurry, Max! Look, the crowd’s all on the floor." 


She rase to her feet, Rteadying herself with a hold of his 
coat sleeve; and together they clanked across the wooden 
floor. One* on the ice, she shot suddenly from his aide, 
bent forward from the waist, with the red fox tippet flying. 
Careening a great semicircle with the beautiful skill of 
a gull, be skimmed after her. Captured, she linked her 
arm with h», tandem; and, matching their easy motion 
to the rhythm of the orchestra, they cut forward, like two 
young gods racing with clouds. 

" Gee-wbillikena!" 

"Whoop-eee4a!" 

"Gee! We ain’t forgot how to cut. have we. Max?" 

"Forgot! Wt'rs the neatest pair on the floor—just like 
we used to be." 

"So!" 

"Swoop!" 

"Swoop!" 

Faster! Faster! And, to steady her, his arms lay round 
her waist and their heads swayed close. Skaters not so 
skillful paused to gasp. Member* of their party waved to 
them in high glne; the music gained momentum and 
carried them with it. The fur* at Mr*. Shapiro's neck lay 
flat-napped, like a fox running in the face of high wind; 
and in her eyea the artificial brilliancy of footlights, the 
cold sunshine of the calcium. 

"This ia sure ray lucky night, kiddo!" 

"And mine. Max!” 

"Shap ain't such a smart husband as be is a business 
man. A mother he could trust out of hi* sight; but u live 
wire of a wife hke you—uro-m-ml" 

"Humph!" 

"Huh?" 

"Nothin’." 

"I'm wise, kiddo.” 

"Nix you are!" 

At intervals they rested at marble-topped tables in the 
caf$ adjoining, the whole merry party of them. Young 
men in natty, ready-to-wear suits and with natty ready-to- 
amile face*. The xroootb-jowled new generation of them 
emerged from the melting pot shaved and boiled down to 
slick young Americanism. Their back* straight, that had 
never borne a pack; hand* uncalloused, that had never 
pushed a cart. 

Slim young women, whose eye* were bright with the 
desire to live, and who** forms were not marred by the 
pang* of too-early motherhood. Trim-waiated daughters, 
who had never spun flax nor plowed a field. 

Ready wine and still more laughter. Mias Ray Borritz 
smiled aero** the table and batted her hand toward Mrs. 
Shapiro and Mr. Berkovitch, attendant at her aide. 

"It ain't ao nice, Max, that you should carry on with the 
good-lookin' chaperon just because hubby ain’t along." 

I Laughter.) Mr*. Shapiro wafted a kiss to no one in 
particular. 

" How you like me, boys, for a chaperon for your party? 
I only got eyes in my bead to see when they should sec/' 
(Laughter.) "When I live in a glass house myself I pull 
down the shade." (More laughter.) 

Mr. Mauri* Bernstein, of Bernstein & Fineburg, Ribbon 
Velvets, sprang suddenly to his feet, and the wine swayed 
out of hi* glass into a littl* pool on the tabletop. 

"To our chaperon! To our chaperon, the merry little 
widow!" 

The scraping back of chair* and the pledging of glassw* 
over the center of the table; and above the din Mr. 
Bernstein's insistent promt: 

"To our chaperon a swell little looker that only looks 
when she oughla look! To our chaperon!" 

Higher and higher in Mr*. Shapiro's face 
ran the red; and her eyes, which were bluer 
than ic*. began to thaw. 

"Tra-la-la; for I'm the merry widow!" 
Mr. Berkovitch reached round her littlo 
figure and refilled her gloss. 

"No fair huggin’ the chaperon 1" 

"All right; if 1 can't hug her, then I'll pin 
a medal on her." 

And he must slob a bluisand-whit* cellu¬ 
loid button on her coat lapel, and she rend it, 
squinting, with one eye closed: 

"'Loeb Millinery Company—we deliver 
the goods!' Swell ad, ain't it?" 

Miss Ray Borritz caught the refrain and 
sang upward an air from a current musical 
comedy, but broke ignominiously. 

"Cut it. Ray! You may b* a perfect thirty- 
six. but you can't sing in my opera." 

Mr*. Shapiro tugged an engraved gold 
watch from Mr. Berkovilch's waistcoat 
pocket and dangled it aloft- 

"An hour left of the old year! Come on; 
let'* fmi*h with one grand old skate and meet 
back here for the big none." 

"Good!” 

"Give you leave for ire tango with me. 
Max.” 

"Ready!" 

< Continued am Pmga 21J 
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T HE breaking up of Mr. Grex's luncheon Jffi'nr JH Ifa* II //j7J7S)® wine it's splendid. Listen to me: I don't want 

party was the signal for a certain amount * to declare war against that Instinct. I can't, 

of maneuvering on tbo part of oik* or two __ . r , r T D - T r n „w w - . _ _ _ _ • Per ha pa even now I have spoken too soon, 

of his guests. Monsieur Douaille, for instance, m as craved too soon for the little 1 do ask. Yet I can keep 

anxious to remain the escort of Lady Huntarleys. w hose the seal upon my lips no longer I Don’t let us mis- 

plans for the afternoon he had ascertained were un- _ understand each other because we full to use plain 

formed. Mr. Grcx was anxious to knep his daughter 7 *orda. All I ask of you is that you shall take from me 

and Lady Weybourne. whose relationship to Richard T , - ^ what makes life brighter for you. I ask for your con- 

Lune he had only just apprehended, apart, while he him* > rj fidence, for your affection, your companionship. I ask 

self desired a little quiet conversation with Monsieur to see you every day that it is possible, to know that 

Douaille before they paid tho visit that had born I you are wearing my gifts, are surrounded by my flowers, 

arranged for to the Club and the Caaino. In tbex*nd 1 /- J and that the rough plarm in your life are being made 

Mr. Grex wa* both successful and unsuccessful. He i'Sf ^ Wi / smooth by my efforts. 1 am your suppliant, Violet. 1 

curried off Monsieur Douaille for a short ride in his W i 7 ..y' J ask only for the crumb* that fall from your table, ao 

automobile, but was forced to leave his daughter and / // long se» no oilier man sits by your side. Violet, can’t 

Lady Weybourne alone. Draconmvyer, who had been vj 111 1 l« , j / JBT I you give me as much aa this?" 

awaiting his opportunity, remained by Lady Hunter- gl Jr * \Tr^ ^ .1 His hand, hot and trembling. sought hem, touched 

leys’aide. % tf ty* ^ « / and gripped it. She drew bar Angers away It was 

"I wonder." he said, “whether you would step in HVx curious how in those few moments she seemed to be 

for a few minutes to see Linda.” ^ \ gifted with an immense clear-sighted new. She knew 

She had been looking at the table where her husband . 1 mJ r very well that nothing about the man was honest save 

and his companion had been seated. Draconmcycr’s f Jf the pasaion of which ha did not speak. She roae to 

voice earned to bring her back to a prwent not alto- V \ f her feet. 

get her agreeable. g —- 1 r * •'Well,” aha amid. M I have listened to you very pa- 

"I am going back to my room for a little time," fff J 1 Gently. If 1 owe any excuse for having appeared to 

she replied. ” I will cull in to sue Linda first, if you like.” K *- \ w encourage any one of those thoughts of which you 

They left the restaurant together and strolled across 4jf ► \ 1 • speak, here U ia. 1 am like thousands of other women, 

the square to the HA tel de J’am. ascended in tha lift. 1 1 absolutely don't know until the time cornea what sort 

and made their way to Draoonmeyer’s suite of rooms * WMMiH I of a creature 1 am. bow 1 shall be moved to act under 

in u silence that was almost unbroken. When they k * jTjuXal V \ ( a certain circumstances. I tried to think lout night. I 

entered the large saloon with ite French windows and JK|k5J9^b9 \ \ w couldn’t. I felt that 1 had gone half way. 1 had taken 

balcony they found the upurtment deserted. Violet \ *\ ¥■ your money. I had taken it, too, understanding what 

looked queetioningly at her companion. He closed f TJ ‘ B it means to be In a man’s debt. And still I waited, 

the door behind him and nodded. {MM [fl^EV \ V . ft And now I know. I won't even question your sin- 

"Yc*,” he admitted, ” my message was a subterfuge. vl IHT# i' ¥ cerity. 1 won’t even suggest that you would not be 

I have sent Linda <^ver to Mentone with her nurse. - \ M ■ . \ ^Y| content with what you ask for —” 

She will not be back until late in the afternoon. This # Kl \ J \ * VlL “I have sworn it!" he interrupted hoarsely. “To 

ia the opportunity for which I have been waiting.” 8 Iff fl • m jjl i be your favored friend, to he allowed near you—your 

She showed no signs of anger or indeed disturbance M \ guardian, Lf you will-" 

of any sort. She laid her tiny white silk parasol upon M Aflr The words foiled him. Something in her face checked 

the table and glanced at him coolly. e * 0< l ue,M ^- 

"Well,” she said, "you have your way then. I am « *’I can tell you this now and for always," she con- 

here.” #|T ^ tlnued: ”1 have nothing to give you. What you ask 

Draronmeyor looked at her long and anxiously. for is just os impossible as though you were to walk 

Skilled though he was In physiognomy, closely though * into your picture gallery and kneel before your great 

he had watched for many months tbs lights and shades. % masterpiece and beg Dsatrics hsrwelf to step down 

the emotional changes, in her expression, he was yet at '•*** r* m u « Wmm «*•* 4 MMr t9 tf from the canvas. 1 begun to wonder yesterday,” she 

that moment completely puxiied. She was not angry. went on, rising abruptly and moving across the room. 

Her attitude seemed to be in a sense passive. Yet what did be kind to her. As to love, I never had any. Ours was an "whether I really was that sort of woman. With your 
passivity mean? Was it resignation, eorawnt, or was it alliance between two great moneyed families, arranged for money in my pocket and the gambling fever in my pulsee 
simply the armor of normal resistance In which she had us. acquiesced in by both of us as a matter of course It I began even to believe it. And now 1 know that I am not. 
clothed herself? Was he wise, after all, to risk everything? seemed to me in those days the most naturul and satisfac- Good-by, Mr. Draronmeyer I don't blame you. On the 
Then os he looked at her. as he realized her ekme and won- tory form of marriage. 1 considered myself as others have whole perhaps you have behaved quite well. 1 think that 
derful preeence. he suddenly told himself that it was worth considered me a cold, bloodies man of figure* and nrobi- you have chosen to behave well because that wonderful 
while risking all for the }oy of bolding her for once in his lion. It Is you who have taught me that I have as much brain of yours told you that it gave you the best chance, 
arms. She had never seemed to him so maddeningly sentiment as other men, and perhaps more, u heurt and That doesn’t really matter though. ,r 
beautiful as at that moment. It was one of the hottest dcsirm that have made life sometime* hell and sometimes He took a quick, almost a threatening step toward her. 
days of the season and she was wearing a gown of white paradise. For two years K have struggled. Life with me His face was dark with all the passions that had preyed 
muslin, curiously simple, enhancing somehow or other her bus been a sort of passionate compromise. For the joy of upon the man. 

fascinating slimnees—a slimnews that had nothing to do feeing you sometimes, of listening to you and watching "There m a man’s last resource," he muttered thickly, 

with angularity hut poeoewed its own soft and graceful you, I have borne the agony of having you leave roe to take "And there is a woman's answer to it," she replied, her 

curve*. Her eye* were bluer than gentians. And while his your place with another man. You don't quite know what finger suddenly resting upon a bell in the wall, 
heart was aching and throbbing with doubtaand hopes she that meant and I am not going to tell you, but always 1 They both heard its summons. Footstep* came hurry- 

suddenly smiled at him. have hoped and hoped.” ing along the corridor. Draconmeyer turned his head 

"I am going to »t down,” she announced careJessiiy. "And now.” sbe said, looking at him, ”1 owe you four away, struggling to compose himself. A waiter entered. 
’* Please say to me without reserve just what ia in your thousand pounds, and you think perhaps that your time Lady Hunterleys picked up her parasol and moved toward 
mind. It will b* bettor." has corns to speak." the door. The man stood on one side with a bow. 

She threw herself Into a low choir near the window. Her He shivered as though sbe hod struck him a blow. " Here is the waiter you rang for, Mr. Draconmeyer,” she 

hands were foldod in her tnp. Her eywi for some reason "You think,” ho oxdaimod, "that I am a man of pounds, remarked, looking over ber shoulder. "Wasn’t it coffee 
were fixed upon her wedding ring. Swift to notice even her shillings and pence! 1* it my fault that you owe me you wanted? Tell Linda I’ll hope to see her some time this 
dighUAt action, he (row-nod as ho discerned the direction of money ? " evening.” 

ber gaze. He snatched her checks from his timer pocket and She strolled away. The waiter remained patiently upon 

" Violet.” he said, " I think that you are right. I think ripped them in pieces, then lit a match and watched them the threshold, 
that the time hus come when I must tell you what is in ray while they smoldered away. She, too, watched with "Coffee for one or two, sir?” he inquired, 

mind.” emotionless fore. Mr. Draconmeyer struggled for a moment against a 

She raised her eyebrows slightly at the sound of her "Do you think that 1 want to buy you?” he demanded, torrent of words that scorched his lips. In the end, how- 
Chrirtian name. He moved over and stood by her chair. "There, you are free from my money claims! You can leave ever, he triumphed. 

"For a good many years." he began slowly, "I have my room this moment, if you will, and owe me nothing." "For one, with cream," he ordered, 
beat a man with a purpose. When It first came into my She made no movement, yet he was vaguely disturbed 

mind- not willingly —its accomplishment seemed utterly hy a sense of having made but little progress -a terrible xxxv 

hupcleis. Still it w as there. Strong man though I am, sei^e of impending failure. His fingers began to tremble. OEL1NGM AN, w ho was leaning back in a leather-padded 
I could not root it out. I waited. There was nothing pLc hi* face was the face of a man stretched upon tha rack. O chair and smoking a very excellent cigar, looked round 
to do but wait. From that moment my life was divided. "Perhaps theoe words of mine were false.” he went on. at his companions with a smile of complete approval. 

My whole-souled devotion to worldly affair* was severed. " Perhaps, in a sense. I do want to buy you buy the little "Our host," he declared, bowing to Mr. Grex, "has 
I had one dream that was more wonderful tome even than kindnewea that go with affection, buy your kind vrords. surpassed himself. For a hired yacht 1 have seen noth- 
mmplete eucce** in the great undertaking that brought me the touch sometime* of your fingers, the pleasant sense of ing more magnificent. Excellent wince and cigars, the beet 
to London. That dream was connected with you, Violet." companionship 1 feel when 1 am with you. 1 know bow of company and an isolation beyond all question. What 
She moved a little uneasily, a* though the repetition of her proud you are. I know how virtuous you are. I know place could suit us better?” 

Christian nume grated. This time, however, he was rapt that it's there in your blood —the Puritan instinct, the crav- There was a little murmur of assent. The four men were 

in his subject. ing for the one man to whom you have given yourself, the seated together in the wonderfully decorated saloon of 

"I won’t make excuses.” hr went on. "You know what involuntary shrinking from the touch of any other. Good what was beyond doubt a most luxurious yacht. Through 
Linda is, what she has been fur ten years. I have tried to women are like that. Mind, in a sense it's narrow*; in a tlie open porthole were visible every few momenta, as the 
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yacht rose and sank on the swell, the Ion* line of lights 41 Our host has already told you. and will toll you again 
that fringed the shore between Monte Carlo and Mentone; as often as you like, the feeling of his own country. The 
the mountains beyond, with tiny lights dickering like Franco-Russian alliance is already doomed. It falls to 
spangles in a black mantle of darkness; and, farther round pieces through sheer lack of common interests. The 
still, the stream of light from the Casino redected far and Entente Cordiale is simply a fetter and a dead weight upon 
wide upon the black waters, you. Monsieur Douaille, I put it to you as a man of com- 

41 None,” Mr. Grex asserted confidently. "We are at monsenae: Do you think that you. as a statesman you see 
least beyond reach of these bungling English spies. There 1 will put the burden upon your shoulders, because if you 
is no further fear of eavesdroppers. We are entirely alone, choose you can speak for your country do you think that 
Each mny speak his own mind. There is nothing to be you have a right to refuse from Germany the return of 
feared In the way of interruption. I trust. Monsieur Alsace and Lorraine? Do you think that you can look 
Douaille, that you appreciate the altered circumstance*.” your country in the face if you refuse on her behalf the 
Monsieur Douaille, who was looking very much more at greatest gift that bus ever yet been offered to any nation 
his ease, assented without hesitation. the gift of Egypt? The old alliances are out of date. The 

"I must confess,” he agreed, “that the isolation we now balance of power has shifted. I ask you. Monsieur Dou- 
enjoy is to a certain extent reassuring. Here we need no allle, as you value the p rosp erity and welfare of your 
longer whimper. One may listen carefully. One may weigh country, to weigh what I have said and what our great 
well what is said. Sooner or Later it must come to the Russian friend has suid word for word. England has made 
crucial point. This, if you like, is a game of make-believe, no sacrifice* for you. Why should you sacrifice yourself 
Then in make-believe Germany has offered to restore for her? M 

Abace and Lorraine, has offered to hold all French terri- Monsieur Douaille stroked his little gray imperial, 
tory ns sacred, provided France allows her to occupy "That b well enough," he muttered; "hut without the 
Calais for one year. What is your object, Herr Selingmari? English Navy the balance of power upon the Continent is 
Do you indeed wish to invade England?*' entirely upset." 

Selingman poured out for himself a glai* of wine from "The balance of power only according to the present 
the bottle that stood at his elbow. grouping of Interests/' Mr. Grex pointed out. "Selingman 

"Good!" he said. "We have come to plain questions, has shown us how these must change. Frankly, although 
I'll answer in plain speech. I will tell you now in a few no one can fail to realize the immense importance of South 
words all that remains to be told. Germany has no de- America as a colonizing renter, it is my honest opinion 
sire to invade Great Britain, if one may believe the news- that the nation that score® most by ray friend Selingman*# 
papers, there is scarcely an Englishman alive who would plans is not Germany, but France. Think what it mean# 
credit this simple fact, but it is nevertheless true. Com- to her. Instead of being a secondary Power she will of her 
mercially. England and a certain measure of English own might absolutely control the Mediterranean. Egypt 
prosperity are necessary to Germany. Geographically with its vast possibilitU®, its ever-elastic boundary, falls to 
there are certain risks to he run in an invasion of that her hand. Malta and Cyprus follow. It is a great price 
country which we do not consider worth while. Besides, that Germany is prepared to pay." 

an invasion, even a successful one, would result in making Monsieur Douaille was silent for several moments. It 
an everlasting and bitter enemy of Great Britain. We was obvious that ho was deeply impressed, 
learned our lesson when we took territory from Franco. "This is a mutter/' he said, "that must be considered 
We do not need to repeat it. Several hundred thousands from many points of view. Supposing that France were 
of our most worthy citizens are finding an honest and pro*- willing to bury the hatchet with Germany, to remain 
perous living in London. Several thousand# of our mer- neutral or to place Calais at Germany’s disposal. Even 
chants arc in business there, and are prospering. Several then, do you suppose, Herr Selingman, that it would be an 
hundreds of our Bhrewdwt men of affairs are making for- easy matter to destroy the British Navy?" 
turn* upon the London Stock Exchange. Therefore, we do "We have our plans," SeUngman declared solemnly, 
not wish to conquer England. Commercially that con- "We know very wHl that they can be carried out only at 
qu 4 *t is already effected. 1 want you. Monsieur Douaille, great loos both of men and of ships. It is a gloomy and 
absolutely to understand this, because it may affect your terrible task that lies before us, but at the other end of it is 
views. What we do require is to strike a long and lusting the glory that never fades." 

blow at the navy of Great Britain. As a somewhat larger " If America/’ Douaille remarked , 41 were to have an ink- 
Holland, Great Britain is welcome to a peaceful existence, ling of your plan her own fleet would come to the rescue." 
When she lords it over the world, talks of an empire upon "Why should America know of our ultimate aims?" 
which the sun never sets, then the time bat hand when we Selingman rejoined. "Her pobticians to-day choose to 
are forced to interfere. Great Britain has possessions she play the part of the ostrich in the desert They take no 
is not strong enough to hold. Germany is strong enough account, or profees to take no account, of European hap- 
to wrest them from her, and means to do so. The English penings. They have no secret service. Their country is 
fleet must be destroyed. South Africa then will come to governed from within for herself only. As for the rest, the 
Germany, India to Russia, Egypt to France. The rest bogie of a German invasion has been flaunted so long in 
follows as a matter of course." England that few people stop to realise the absolute 

"And what is the rat?” Monsieur Douaille asked. futility of such a course. London is already colonized by 

Herr Selingman was no longer content to sit In his place. German® colonised, that is to aay, in urban and raoney- 
He roae to his feet. His face had fallen into different lines, making fashion. English gold is flowing in a never-ending 
His eyes flashed, hi» words were inspired. stream into our country- It would be the most foolish 

"The rest/' he declared, "is the crux of the whole mat- scheme an ambitious statesman could conceive of to lay 
ter. It is the one great und settled goal toward which we violent hands upon a land teeming w 1 th one's ow n children, 
who have understood have schemed and fought our way. Germany sees farther than this. There are richer prizes 
With the British Navy de- across the Atlantic, richer 

Strayed the Monroe Doc- prizes from every point of 

trine is not worth a sheet of view.” 

writing paper. South "You mentioned South 

America is Germany's nat- Wf V Africa/' Monsieur Douaille 

ural heritage by every' right iBy? murmured, 

worth considering. Itisour • . Selingman shrugged his 

people’s gold that founded shoulders, 

the Argentine republic, the "South Africa will make 

brains of our people that HI j. no nation rich," he replied, 

control its destinies. Our El Am tf "Hitt own people are too 

Dorado is there, Monsieur y |fJ [ j stubborn and powerful, too 

Douaille. That the j VZVji rooted to the soil." 

which sooner or 1 / 4 

L ter Germany must powarss | hi* 

e look 1 hand arid took 

no other . \ 1 stood by his side. 

burs’ possessions. Only 4 H- \ t Hi* cheeks were very 

M> thxt the woor.cr America \ ' He had the appearance 

makes up her mind to the | Mman tortured by conflicting 

sacrifice, the V thoughts. 

Monroe Doctrine is all very 'ft II " I should like to ask you, 

well for the Northern State*. HMB II Selingman," he said. 

But when she quotes it as a \\ "whether you have made 

pretext for keeping Germany B I ; any definite plans for your 

from her place in South iSB conflict with the British 

America she crosses swords j " ^ Navy? I admit that the 

withua. Now you know the iflv V days of England's unique 

truth. You know, Monsieur t fmW f \ greatnes* are over. Shemny 

Douaille, what we require \ f I ' not be In a position to-day. 

from you, and you know as she has been in former 

your reward." "rser#, rw 9r%m ctmimsf" years, to fight the world. 



At the same time, what¬ 
ever people may say or 
£w •!*“ \ think, her one indocni- 

B • l * table power is atill her 

tyv j '•* navy. Only last month 

j~ ' * |1 the Cabinet of my coun- 

J try was considering re- 

J porta from secret agent* 

M k f and placing them aide by 
\ ] side with known facts a* 
| V to the relative strength 

r of your navy and the 

navy of Great Britain. 

Jj£fP would seem 

1 that a German success 

* / '*'** impossible." 

fl TM Selingman smiled the 

/i smile of one who ara 

n S farther than most men. 

"Not under the term* 
I should propose to you, 
Monsieur Douaille/' h* 
declared. "Remember 
that we should hold 
Calais, and wc should be 
assured at least of the 
t iff 1 amiable neutrality of 

V L your fleet. We have 

W/< spokon of matters so inti- 

l U . Bm WA male that I do not know 

whether in this absolute 
Mm uf privacy I should not be 

justified in going farther 
1 / and disdoeing to you our 

whole scheme for an 
W£»jHr. attack upon the English 

Navy. It would need 
^ r u only an expression of 

y , / 4 your sympathy with the 

l. viewa we have discussed 

to induce me to do so." 
"xr„ *«fa.r u — TMmt r«*r. Monsieur Douaille 

V** beats ted for several mo- 

ments before he replied. 
"I am a citizen of France," he sjud, "on envoy without 
powers to treat. My one province is to listen." 

"But your personal sympathica?" Selingman persisted 
"1 have sometimes thought," Monsieur Douaille con¬ 
fessed, "that the present grouping of European power* 
must gradually change. If your country, for inatancc/’ be 
added, turning to Mr. Grex, "indeed embraces the pro¬ 
posals of Herr Selingman, France must of necesaity be 
driven to reconsider her position toward England. The 
Anglo-Saxon race may have to battle then for its very* 
existence. Yet it is si ways to he remembered that in the 
background la the United States of America, pasutcsiaing 
resources and wealth greater than those of any oilier 
country In the universe/' 

"And it must also be remembered," Selingman pro¬ 
claimed in a tone of ponderous conviction, "that she pos¬ 
sesses no adoquate means of guarding them, that she b not 
a military nation, that site has not the strength to enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine. Things were all very well for her 
before the days of wireless telegraphy, of aeroplane* and 
airships, of mipord read nought® and cruisers with the speed 
of express trains. She was too far away to be concerned in 
European turmoil*. To-dny science is annihilating dis¬ 
tance. America, leaving out of account altogether her 
military impotence, would need a fleet three times her 
present strength to enforce the Monroe Doctrine for the 
remainder, not of this century, but of thb decade." 

Then the bomb fell. A strange voice suddenly inter¬ 
posed, a voice the American accent of which seemed more 
marked than usual. The four men turned thpir heads. 
Sdingman sprang to his feet. Mr. Grex's face w as marble 
in Its whiteness. Monsieur Douaille, with a nervous sweep 
of his right arm. sent his glass crashing to the floor. They 
all looked In the same direction, up to the little music 
gallery. Leaning over in a oareiws attitude, with Ids arms 
folded upon the rail, was Richard Lane. 

"Say." he begged, "may I take a hand In this little 
discussion?" 

XXXVI 

Af THE four men SeUngman was the first to recover 
himself. 

41 Who the hdl are you and how did you get up there?" 
he roared. 

"lam Richard Lane.” the young man explained affably, 
"and there’s a way up from the music room. You proba¬ 
bly didn't notice it. And there's a way down, as you may 
perceive/’ he added, pointing to the spiral staircase. " I’ll 
join you if 1 may." 

There was a dead silence os for a moment Richard disap¬ 
peared and was seen immediately afterward descending 
the round subcase. Mr. Grex touched Selingman on the 
arm and whispered in his cnr. .Selingman nodded. There 
were evil thing* in the faces of both men os Lane approached 
them. 
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" Will you kindly explain at once your presence here, 
sir?” Mr. Grex ordered. 

“I say!" Richard protested. "A joke's a joke, but 
when you usk a man to explain hi* presence on hi* own 
boat you're coming it just a little thick, eh? To tell you 
the truth, I had some sort of an idea of asking you the mune 
question." 

"What do you mean—your own boot?" Draconmeyer 
demanded. 

He was, perhaps, the first to realize the situation. 
Richard thrust his hands into his pocket* and sat upon 
the edge of the table. 

"Seems to me,” he remarked, "that you gentlemen have 
made come sort of a mistake. Where do you think you 
are anyway?" 

"On board Schwann's yacht, the Christabel,” Seling- 
man replied. 

Richard shook his bead. 

"Not a bit of it," he assured them. "This b the steam 
yacht Minnehaha, which brought me over from New York 
and of which I am most assuredly the owner. Now I come 
to think of it," he went on, "there was another yacht leav¬ 
ing the harbor at the same time. Can’t have happened 
that you boarded the wrong boat, eh?" 

Mr. Grex was idly calm, but there was menace of the 
moat dangerous sort in his look and manner. 

"Nothing of thot sort was possible.” he declared, "as 
you are, without doubt, perfectly well aware. It appears 
to me that this is a delib¬ 
erate plot. The yacht 1 
and my friends thought we 
were hoarding to-night 
was the Christabel, which 
my servant had instruc¬ 
tions to hire from Schwann 
of Monaco. I await some 
explanation from you, sir, 
a* to your purpose in send¬ 
ing your pinnace to the 
landing stage of the Mila 
Mimosa and deliberately 
misleading us os to our 
destination." 

Well, I don’t know that 
I've got much to say about 
that," Richard replied 
easily. 

"You are offering us no 
explanation?” Selingman 
demanded. 

"None,” Richard as¬ 
sented coolly. 

Selingman suddenly 
struck the table with his 
elenrhed fist. 

" You were not alone up 
in that gallery!" 

"Getting warm, aren't 
you?" Richard mur¬ 
mured. 

Selingman turned to 
Grex. 

"This young man ia 
Huntorleya* friend. 

They've fixed this up be¬ 
tween them Listen!" 

A door slammed above 
their beads. Some one had 
left the music gallery. 

"Hunterleys himself!" 

Selingman cried. 

" Sure!" Richard nwnted. " Bright fellow, Selingman,” 
he continued amiably. " 1 wouldn't try that on, if I were 
you,” he added, turning to Mr. Grex, whose hand waa 
slowly stealing from the back of his coat. "That sort of 
thing doesn't do nowadays. Revolver* belong to the last 
decade of intrigue. You’re a bit out of date with that 
little weapon. Don’t be foolish. I am not angry with any 
of you. I am willing to take thia little joke pleasantly, 
but-" 

He raised a whistle to his lips and blew it. The door at 
the farther end of the saloon was opened as though by 
magic. A steward in the yacht's uniform appeared. From 
outside was visible a very formidable line of sailors. Grex, 
with a swift gwture, slipped something back into his 
pocket, something that glittered like silver. 

"Serve some champagne, Reynolds," Richard ordered 
the steward who had come hurrying in, "and bring some 
cigars." 

The man withdrew, Richard seated himself once more 
upon the table, clasping one knee. 

"Look here," he said, "I'll be frank with you. I came 
into this little affair for the sake of a pal. It was only by 
aeddent that I found my way up yonder—more to look 
after him than for any other reason. I never imagined that 
you would have anything to say that was interesting to 
me. Seems I was wrong though. You’ve got things very 
nicely worked out, Mr. Selingman." 


Selingman glared at the young man, hut said nothing. 
The others, too, were all remarkably bereft of words. 

"Don’t mind my staying for a little chat, do you?" 
Richard continued pleasantly. " You see I am an American, 
and 1 am rather interested in the latter portion of what you 
had to say. I dare Bay you're quite right in some respect*. 
We arc a trifle too commercial and a trifle too corksuTP. 
You we things have always gone our way. All the same 
we’ve got the stuff, you know. Just consider thb: If I 
thought there waa any real need for it—and 1 begin to thir.k 
that perhaps there may b« I should be ready to present the 
United States with a dreadnought to-morrow, and I don't 
know that I should need to retrench as a result of doing so. 
And," he went on, "there ore thirty or forty others who 
could and would do the same. Tidy little fleet we should 
soon have, you see, without a penny of taxation. Of course 
I know we should need the men, but we’ve a grand reserve 
to draw upon in the West. They are not bothering about 
the navy in times of peace, but they’d stream into it fast 
enough if there were any real need." 

The chief steward appeared, followed by two or three of 
his subordinates. A tray of wine was placed upon the 
table. Bottles were opened. but no one made any attempt 
to drink. Richard filled kis own glass. 

"Prefer your own wine?" he remarked. "Well, now, 
that's too bad. Hope I'm not boring you?" 

No one spoke or moved. Richard settled himself a little 
more comfortably upon the table. 


"I can’t tell you all,” he proceeded, "how interested I 
have been, listening up there. You seem to pomees quite a 
gift of putting things clearly, if I may he allowed to aay so, 
Mr. Selingman. Now here's my reply, as one of the poor 
Anglo-Saxons from the West who’ve got to make room in 
the b«t parts of the world for your German colonists: If 
you make a move in the game you've been talking so glibly 
about, if my word counts for anything, if my persuasions 
count for anything—and I’ve facts to go on, you know — 
you'll have the American fleet to deal with as well os the 
English, and I fancy that will be a trifle more than you can 
chew up, ch? 

" I’m going back to America a little earlier than I antici¬ 
pated. Of course they’ll laugh at me at first in Washington. 
They don’t believe much in these round-table conferences 
and European plots. But all the same I've got some friends 
there. Wr’U try to remember this amiable little state¬ 
ment of policy of yours. Mr. Selingman. Nothing like 
being warned, you know." 

Mr. Grex rose from hb place. 

"Sir," he said, "since we have been and still are your 
unwilling guest*, will you be so good as to arrange for us 
at once to relieve you of our presence?" 

"Well, I’m not so sure about that,” Richard remarked 
meditatively. “I think I'd contribute a good deal to the 
comfort and happiness of this generation if I took you all 
out to sea and dropped you overboard one by one." 


"As I presume you have no such intention,” Mr. Grex 
persisted, "I repeat that we should be glad to be allowed 
to land.” 

Richard abandoned his indolent posture and stood facing 
them. 

" You came on board, gentlemen, without my invitation,'' 
he reminded them. "You will leave my ship when I 
choose—and that," he added, "is not Just at present.” 

"Do you mean that we are to consider ourselves your 
prisoners?" Draconmeyer asked with an acid smile. 

"Certainly not my guests,” Rirhurd replied with a 
bow. "1 can assure you that it will be a matter of only a 
few hours." 

Monsieur Douaille hammered the table with his fist. 

"Young man," he exclaimed, "I leave with you! I 
insist upon it that I be permitted to teuve. 1 am not u 
party to this conference. I am merely a gueet, a listener, 
here wholly in my private capacity. I will not be aworiated 
with whatever political scandal may arise from this affair. 
I demand permission to leave at once." 

"Seems to me there's something in what you say," Rich¬ 
ard admitted. "Very well, you may come along. I dare 
say Hunterleys will be glad to have a chat with you. As 
for the rest of you,” he concluded ns Monsieur Douaille 
rose promptly to his feet," I have a little business to arrange 
on land which I think I could manage better while you are 
at sea I shall therefore, gentlemen, wish you good eve¬ 
ning. Pray consider my yacht entirely at your disposal 

My stewards will be only 
too happy to execute any 
orders—supper, breakfast 
or dinner. You have 
merely to say the word." 

He started toward the 
door, closely followed by 
Douaille. who m a state of 
great excitement refused 
to listen to Selingman's 
entreaties. 

"No. no!" the former 
objected, shaking his head. 
” I will not stay. I will not 
be associated with this 
meeting. You arc bun¬ 
glers, all of you. 1 came 
only to listen, on your 
solemn assurance of entire 
secrecy. Wc are spied 
upon at the Villa Mimosa, 
we nn» made fooU of on 
board this yacht. No more 
unofficial meeting* for 
me!" 

" Quite right,o!d fellow,” 
Richard declared us they 
passed out on to the deck. 
" Set of wrong 'uns, those 
chape, even though Mr, 
Grex is a grand duke. You 
know Sir Henry Hunter- 
leys, don’t you?" 

Hunterleys came for¬ 
ward from the gangway, 
at the foot of which the 
pinnace was waiting. 

"We are taking Mon¬ 
sieur Douaille ashore,” 
Richard explained aa the 
two men shook hands. 
"He really doesn’t belong 
to that gang and he want* 
to cut adrift. You undnretand my orders exactly, captain ? ” 
be asked as they stepped down the iron gangway. 

” Perfectly, sir," was the prompt reply. ” You may rely 
upon me. I am afraid they are beginning to make a no be 
downstairs already!" 

The little pinnace shot out—a stream of light a crow 
the dark, placid sea. Douaille was talking earnestly to 
Hunterleys. 

"Pleasantest few minutes I ever spent in my life,” 
Richard murmured os he took out his cigarette case. 

XXXVii 

T HE sun wus shining brilliantly and the sky wus cloudlets 
as Richard turned his automobile into the grounds of 
the Villa Mimosa soon after nine o'clock on the following 
morning. 

The yellow-hloeiscimcd trere. slightly stirred by the 
west wind, formed a golden arch across the winding 
avenue. The air was sswt, almost faint with perfume. 
On the terrace, holding a pair of field glaoaea in her hands 
and gazing intently out to sea, was Fedora. At the sound 
of the motor ham she turned quickly. She looked at the 
visitor in surprise. A shade of pink wo* in her face. Lane 
brought the car to a standstill, jumped out and dLrabrxi the 
step* of the terrace. 

"What has brought you hnre?" she nsked in surprise. 

'CantiHU0fi an *ajr* M/ 
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Wasteful Competition 

T HE opening of the Panama Canal has subjected rail¬ 
road* to the moat serious competition of rwent year* 
Rates by way of the canal ore no much lower than by rail 
that the boats draw shipment* destined for the Pacific 
Coast from points far west of the Atlantic Seaboard. The 
great question is whether the roads shall meet this compe¬ 
tition by lowering transcontinental rate*. 

Thoee muo are already exceptionally low. Probably 
they yield no profit to the rail corner*-in which case still 
lower rates would, of course, result in outright low; and 
if tho roads do a certain business at a low when some other 
agency could do it at a profit the net result is economic lose 
to the country. 

Finally, the country cannot afford to have railroad cap¬ 
ital unprofitahly employed. Everybody would see the 
folly of building a horse-car line to compete with a trolley 
lino when tho latter could do business profitably at rates 
that would be rubuoua to the former. People would say: "To 
build this lino is simply to throw away so much capital." 
There must be a similar waste of capital if railroads haul 
fmight at a Ions in order to keep tho business away from 
ships that could haul It at a profit. 

It ** true that transcontinental busannw cannot lie 
sharply set aside from the roads' other burinew, and that 
shipments which repay only th* direct out-of-pocket 
expenses—or even fail 10 do that—may, on a broad view, 
1*» really profitable by kneping equipment employed that 
would otherwise lie idle. And so on. But it mans doubtful 
that decidedly lower transcontinental rates would, on the 
broadest view, be profitable, and there is no permanent 
gain in competition which brings lorn to the competitors. 

Never Enough 

P ROBABLY the book most quoted in the English- 
speaking world of late is Friedrich von Bernhardt's 
Germany and the Next Wax, expounding the doctrine of the 
right and the duty of a growing nation to make war. The 
book is drawn on to prove that, with no truculent a spirit 
abroad, this country ought to arm for her own protection; 
but our militarists overlook the point that Bcmhardi wrote 
the volume a* a solemn warning to bis countrymen against 
tlieir dangerous unpreparednesa for war. 

Germany, with her immense army and rapidly expand¬ 
ing navy, seemed to 11 s the typo of a militarist state when 
Rcmhardi wrote, three years ago. To him she seemed 
quite different. Her pindling navy he view** with alarm. 
True, the army is large, but he questions the spirit that 
animate* and directa it. Formerly, be nays, the Germans 
were the moat warlike people of Europe, by which virtue 
they attained their present lofty position; but of late- 
through love of case and of philosophic speculation* and by 
absorption in the sordid business of making money—they 
have degenerated into a peace-loving nation. M A rude 
shock is needed to awaken their warlike Instinct*"—which 
shock he proceeds to administer. 

There you have the logical completion of the militarist 
program. A nation may pile dreadnought on dreadnought, 
and train the whole male population to arms; but ail that 


ia nothing unless she keepe her warlike instinct* alive by 
fighting. For national security, army corps and battle¬ 
ships are of little account unleas you have the warlike 
spirit that ia nourished by war. No matter to what length 
you go in accumulating all the instrument* of war, that is 
not enough unices you keep them efficient by using them. 

Bernhardi is the hast exponent of militarism. If you 
accept his premise® you can hardly avoid his conclusions. 


Tinkering the Constitution 

N EW YORK haa elected one hundred and sixty-eight 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention that will 
meet at Albany next spring to recant the organic law. We 
do not expect much from their labors. For years tho 
Empire State has been one of the worst-governed uommon- 
wwdths in tho Union. Disclosures of public work* badly 
conatmeted and public institution* badly run have been a 
standing feature of her political history- The legislature 
haa supplied a major scandal about every other Marion. 
Each revelation of inefficiency* waste, graft and undemo¬ 
cratic ring control has been met with the cry: " We must 
elect better men next time." 

Now and then better men arc clerted, and there b a 
comparatively dean page-only comparatively. In any 
other field of human endeavor a machine which functioned 
so badly so much of the time would give rise to a profound 
suspicion that it was 111 suited for the work and never could 
be depended on to function properly. And the New York 
government ks only a little better or a little worse than that 
of forty-odd other states. 

That good government, especially for a state having tbe 
immense and complex interests of New York, can ever 
come from a numerous legislature, which will inevitably be 
composed mostly of men of little weight, experience or 
ability—each of whom, moreover, thinks first of the Inter¬ 
cuts of the petty district that elected him, or the interests of 
the dominant political clique In that district—seems to us 
Hearty impossible. Several notorious court dacirion* that 
blocked social progress show another constitutional defect. 

The fram«es of the Federal Constitution practically dis¬ 
regarded the organic law that then existed and struck out 
on new work. Their hmqm might - after a emtury and 
a quarter of tbe most extraordinary social and economic 
development in history—inspire present-day constitution 
makers with more courage. 

A Difference 

T HERE arc mnw greut paintings in New York, belong¬ 
ing to the Morgan collection, which, according to 
current report, will be offered for sole as soon as times ore 
once more propitious for the marketing of such baubles. 
We could Imagine France so impoverished by mar taxes 
that she hardly knew where her next meal was coming 
from, but still striving mightily—by mortgaging tbe cook- 
stove, pawning the bedstead and selling her shoes—to 
scrape together a few hundred thousand dollars for a pick 
of tho** can vnsiw. On tbe other hand we could not imagine 
the United Slat**—even with a bursting treasury —buying 
those picture* at a dollar a yard. 

This profound national difference Hugg**ts that any 
great nation may cherish its own greatness without dis¬ 
paraging the greatness of another nation. 


A Great Gain 

B ANKS are rapidly retiring—or have already retired— 
the clearing-house loan certificates issued in August, 
and in all probability we have seen the bat of that unique 
American device for mmating a financial crisis. 

Heretofore every sharp shock to confidence has put a 
deadlock on bonk credit. Now every bank with round 
asset* in tbe form of commercial paper can always convert 
those awets into currency by rediscounting the paper at 
a Federal Rreerve Bank; 00 no solvent bank need fear a 
awklen drain on its cosh. No sound merchant iwd fear 
that be will be unable to borrow for hb actual needs, 
because his paper is always convertible into money. 

This is a great gain for the country. No credit system 
can be panic-proof, as Europe disco v ered when this war- 
earthquake happened: but against a coll*pee of credit 
from any such cause* as those of 1893 or 1907 we should 
now be secure—which la worth more to tbe nation than all 
the battleships that ever have been constructed. 


Unemployment 

E VERY commercial country haa a banking reserve—a 
certain large sum in gold that is set apart and lies 
untouched from month to month and year to year in ordi¬ 
nary time*, but which may b* drawn on in an emergency. 
Thus, in the war crisis gold that may have lain unmoved 
for a long period posaed out of the Bank of England. 

We believe it would be pceatble for a country to create 
an industrial rreerve. Every important nation's labor 
statistics show a pretty constant recurrence of unemploy¬ 
ment. For three or four year* labor may be quite fully 


employed. Then hurinw® alacken* and tbe number of rnen 
out of work Tinea until times improve, Th«* recurring 
seasons of large unemployment take a heavy toll of Labor. 
Savings disappear: debts accumulate; families formerly 
artf-aupportir.g become dependent. 

As a matter of fact «e know tbe dull naaovv arc going to 
recur, because they always have. In every country there b 
a mat deal of public work done by tbe cities, state* and 
central governments. In every country the public employ* 
labor moot fredy exactly when private employer* do— 
that is, when time* are good and credit is easy. When time* 
ore poor and bon da not easily salable the public cut* 
down employment It ought to be the other way. By 
intelligent forethought it might be made so- public work, 
that is, might bo made a sort of industrial reserve to fall 
back on when private work slackened. 

Big Business 

T HERE is no fundamental difference between big buri- 
n*w and little buaine** except in six*. The round 
country bank 1* run on exactly the same principle* as the 
biggest bank in Wall Street. The Steel Corporation or 
the International Harvester Company i* essentially ju*t 
the village hardware store magnified a million diameter*. 

Profit la tbe motive of all bualntw, and the quest is os 
keen in little businew as in big. The dividing line between 
good burine* and bad buainnta ha* no relation whatever 
to the line between big and little. On both side* of the 
latter line you will find Integrity and fairntt**, or chicanery 
and oppression. 

The Important superficial difference is that big bttdlMi 
Is most subject to criticism and most often railed to 
acrount. It tends, therefore, to become conaciouriy charge 
with a certain public interest and to become socially edu¬ 
cated. The Bo-rolled welfare work for the health and 
recreation of employe**, in which nearly all big huarnnaes 
engage more or l«a extenoively, ia a result. 

It is not that big business h more sinful than little buni- 
ne». but that it* ulna may be more readily discovered. 

Murder as a Pastime 

C HICAGO counts up on* hundred and otghty-«>dd mur¬ 
ders in tbe year 1914. A very recent ttN painfully’ 
suggests that murder h still a profaaricmal occupation in 
New York. Roughly speaking. as to statistics of crime 
those cities differ from other American town® only in pro¬ 
portion to tbelr six*. No other country’ that can be called 
civilized has any such record. 

Various profound reasons for thb national disgrace have 
been adduced; but tho actual reason, in our opinion, is very 
simple and UftB right on the surface: By making the crim¬ 
inal law a game wc make murder a pastime. Every sloppy- 
minded jury' that acquits a murderer under the unwritten 
law, or liberates a female homicide because of her aex, helps 
to advertise that it 1 b safe to kill. 

Evary murder trial that is only a protracted and theat¬ 
rical contest of wits between opposing counsel, and every' 
succotdul technical appeal, helps to hroaden and deepen 
the general Impression that a man with blood visible on his 
hands can play a game of checker* with the law under con¬ 
ditions that give him an advantage. 

We do not expect any improvement in our murder 
record until our method of dealing with murder is improved. 
This is a political subject, since improvement can come 
only through political action; but it ia almost imposnhlr 
to get politics interested in subject* of immediate, tangible 
and indubitable importance. You can stir up no end of 
political interest in a topic such ax whether one mail ought 
to be a director of two railroad*; but a propaganda to di*- 
courage murder addraroa itself mostly to empty benches. 

Peace Before a Year Passes 

T HE German Crow-n Prince la quoted as saying: "Un¬ 
doubtedly this 1* the most stupid, sensrlcas, unneces¬ 
sary war of modern time*." Undoubtedly’ every one of 
the belligerent* w ill agree with him in that—each, however, 
claiming, ax he doe*, that somebody else was responsible 
for It. Undoubtedly thh war has sickened the whole 
world, including the** engaged in it, aa no other war 
ever did. 

There are difference* of opinion as to w ho ia responsible, 
but the reaction of civilized men from it* monstrous cruel- 
tiee and wastes is almost universal. So we do not believe 
it will last a year. No matter what the fortune* of the 
battlefield are, & cumulative load of disgust and abhorrence 
and a steadily increasing economic prp**ure will atop it. 
If tbe situation of tbe first week of December could have 
been foreseen in the last wwk of July, if European 
chancelleries could have had at the former date the aaim? 
consciousness of what war mean* thae they had at the 
latter date, there would certainly have been no war. 

In the first days, of course, they all talked about dying 
in tbe lost ditch, as everybody doe* when ho begins a fight: 
but after half a doxen kicks in the stomach any belligerent 
begin* to comprehend the beauties of peace. 
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Into a circulation of million*, while other*, long established. and, unless they gained something of a su- [ 

are barely able to find a few hundred thousand reader*, perior value markedly and conspicuously I 

Those of the first cluas become great and powerful; those superior—the thing waa suicidal. 
of the second fall into decay. Pride and the desire to be dwtinguiahed f 

The explanation doc* not lie wholly in the superior are not enough to justify a magazine in 

energy and buainma ability of the one as against the moving toward bankruptcy or an author 

other. It would scarcely do to affirm that the popularity toward a single edition. These men must V 

of Poe and Doyle arose from a superior skill in advertiabig. be certain that the fiction which omita the I A , T" V ^ i 

It is a complete answer to say that these author* and problem or mystery is superior to that I /A JbMl Wm 

these popular magazines give the public what it want*, which contain* it; and their ca*e must be I / 

And here one reach** a vital intercut- -confining the eaUblished beyond all doubt to justify the |# Ji w Tke^ IT' Tjr 

inquiry to fiction: What is It the public does wont? enormouB 1 wee* it entail*—loceee of money IwA 

The reader is not looking for any form of instruction, and of popularity. Ht Ja^^* 

If he wishes information in lid* day he goes to a textbook. It i* not an answer to cite Mr. Gals- T* M W flu 

The primary object of all fiction is to entertain the reader, worthy's story of the popular author who | ^ 

If, while It entertains, It also ennobles him thla fiction was urged by a critic to write'‘literature.” ^ 

become* a work of art; hut it* primary businees must bo and who continued to write better and t tnder to* vntrer** <« in the 

to entertain and not to educate or instruct him. better "literature,” omitting the element* r*mgie rain#* ra «t seem o« mm ae*i 

Theee latter benefit* are incidental. They can never bo of popular appeal, until he finally pro- 
the direct object of fiction. Nor must it appear that the duced a piece bo excellent that not even the critic could and which we * k to moke n 

intent of fiction is to ennoble the reader. AH attempted read it! Nor can we dodge it with the single comment: work of art in our day. 

uplift is instinctively resented. Did not Thoreau say that “I do not know whether the gentlemen of this school In spite of all hooks that have 
If he should hear that one was coming to his house to do have any talent, for 1 cannot read their book*; r. at I do been written In our modern lun- 
him good hr would five a* for his life? The great primary know there has been no genius in this country since guagrsonthr *ub>t>rt,wedo not 
object, then, in all fiction is to entertain. Edgar Allan roe.” find anyone who is able to tell 

What sort of fiction is it that has the most nearly With the possible exception of Hawthorne, there has us how to mako the short story 
universal appeal? been no genius in this country since Edgar Allan Poe; but a work of art. A few men **em 

If one reflects one will immediately see that the human men of ability arid talent may produce literature in the to know how to do it, but they 
mind everywhere i* engaged almost exclusively with prob- absence of genius, and it is with the literature produc'd are unwilling or unable to tell 
lems. It i* the problem that holds the mind with u con- by theee men that we are primarily concerned us how they go about the thing, 

suming interest. The astronomer, as Mr. Lowell so aptly L*t us inquire into the statement that the high*'*t order Aristotle, however, in hi* 

put* it, ix merely a detective of the heavens; the chemist, of literature omit* the problem or mystery. Poetic*, do** trJl us. Ho lays 

& detective of the laboratory; the biologist, a student of High-standing name* count for much; but a high- down the rule*. He does not 

clew*. We are encircled by a frontier of vital mysteries. standing name that produce* literature omitting tho prob- slur over any difficulty, lie 
We advance by finding the solution* to these mysteries. ltm or mystery will not take precedence over an equally points out precisely how such a 

high-standing name which discusses literature with no air work of art ought to be con- 
Fal %a Ideals in Modarn Letters of special pleading. atructed; In fact, how it must 

In the fifth century* before the Christian *ra there bo constructed. Ho isthegrrat- 

T HE human mind is essentially an Implement for the flourished along the/Egean Sea a race of people that not est authority we know, of the 
solving of problem* and the untangling of mysteries, only produced work* of art but, what is far m< >rr r-xlmor- greatest age we know. And if 


hat may happen.” or the reverse. Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a 

When Aristotle, in hi* view to the representation of character; character come* 
Poetic*,undertook to in a* subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incident* and 
. lay down the prin- the plot are the end of a tragedy; and tho end is the chief 
cl pies by which thing of nil. Again, without action there cannot be a 
tragedy ought to tragedy; there may be without character. . , , 
be constructed he "Again, if you string together a set uf speeches exprea- 
gave the common dtr* of character, and w^ell finished in point of diction .ind 
and essential prin- thought, you will not produce the essential tragic effect 
dple* for the con- nearly so well aa with a play which, however deficient in 
struction of all these respect*, yet ha* a plot and artkstlcully constructed 
fiction—especially incidents. Beside* which, the mc*t powerful element* of 
for tho construe- emotional interest in Tragedy—PeripeteLa. or Reversal of 
tion of the short the Situation, and Recognition Seen** are part* of the 
story. plot. A further proof is that novices in the art attain 

The doctrine* of finish of diction and precision of portraiture before they 
the Pbetic* and it* can construct the plot. It ia the some with almost all the 
rules are funda- early poet*. 

mental. "The Plot, then, i* the first principle and, as it were, the 

They deal with soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. A 
the element* at the similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful color*, 
basis of all fiction laid on confusedly, will not give aa much pleasure a* the 
that would be con- chalk outline of a portrait.” 

sadered a wx>rk of It seems, then, that the age of the very highest artistic 
art. They are ea- conception held a theory adveme to theee of our own age 
pecially applicable who claim the most elevated literary standard, 
to that brief form It must not be imagined that Aristotle was writing un 
of fiction which we arbitrary treatise on literature, or formulating rule* out of 
call the short story. Continued on Page 25* 
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Excess Value 


In Abundance 


^I'^lll'.Diily ordinary thing aliour the 191S Overland is the price. 

I In even* other respect it is an extraordinary value. 

To begin with it looks distinct!* different. It ha s decided 
individuality. There is nothing commonplace about it. 

The stream line body design has exceptional and exclusive bcaur\ 
and grace. 

The tonneau is spacious and has more than ordinary comfort. The 
vift and deep upholstering is made of the l»esc leathers and hair. 

The car rides >\ ith almost complete freedom from shocks and jolts. 
I he new rear springs are responsible for this. They arc underelung, 
very long, and have swivel axle supports of a new desien. These 
springs prevent the car from jarring you out of luricnce. 
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Such Urge tires, 34" x 4", arc unusual on a car at this price. 

"'ee how convenient are the electric control buttons. The switches 
jicon the steering column—right where you want them. 

The highest priced cars all have high-tension magneto ignition. 
S> has the Overland. Many cars have only the cheaper and ordinan 
battery system. 

To be sure, other cars prolwbly have some of these features— but most 
of these cars sell for very much more money. 

And that is why you should select an Overland. It gives you the 

Latest, newest and best of everything at an exceedingly moderate price. 

Buy an Overland and save money. 

Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 26. 

The Willyo-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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How They C vm Help the Local Bunsines @ Man 


D O YOU know why men often shake 
\ bunds lifter a trade? If you are not 
acquainted with the origin of this cus¬ 
tom you mill be interested to learn how it 
came to enter into our everyday life. Back 
In the earl v days barter constituted the only 
method of trading, and both parties had 
with them the commodltiee they intended 
to swap. 

As neither the Indian nor the trader gave 
up his mores until the other fellow did like¬ 
wise, no credit system was necessary. 
Moreover, us both men's hands were fully 
occupied holding skin*, bonds or other arti¬ 
cles. there was no opportunity for either to 
draw a knife or a tomahawk. 

Ab trade became more extensive and the 
Indians were unable to bring their warm 
with them, aorae sign wan needed to signify 
whether they were coming to light or to 
trade. 

At this point the shaking of hand* was 
developed to signify trade, for with hands 
clapped both traders m*re unable to draw 
a knife. Hence, with the arrival of the day 
when a man shook hands to assure himself 
that the other man did nut contemplate 
murder, them began thn foundation of a 
new b urines* era. Thus it will be wen that 
the shaking of hands was the origin of the 
credit movement. Now let me tell you horn* 
it has developed. 

A long penod of evolution ensued, until 
Jinuily there was attained a great achieve¬ 
ment, on which is founded the entire busi- 
xMua structure of the world. I refer to credit, 
without which me should be as the aborig- 
i:**'® in the days of old. It was a long and 
l.iilous process; but commercial relations 
became *o extensive and com pi c. that some 
radical change waa absolutely necettftary. 
Tho growth and extent of trade, both do¬ 
mestic and foreign, made the old system 
unendurable. 

At drat it waa difficult to learn what waa 
needed; but the patient waa finally diag¬ 
nosed as needing credit. Though the credit 
methods first employed were crude, yet they 
were suitable for those day*. Moreover, th 9 
great credit structure of the bu*ine*» world 
to-day is but a development of the original 
plan, frail aa it wa*. 

The ultimate outcome was the founda¬ 
tion of central mercantile sgsncfca, the sole 
functions of which were to compile and dis¬ 
tribute reports—for Private subscription 
and circulation—on the burinew acumen, 
integrity and resources of individuals, firm* 
and corporations. Primarily and. indeed, up 
to the nrfHcnt time, these reporta have been 
utilize*! almost entirely by tho larger com¬ 
mercial interest*for both getting and giving 
credit. 

Thu means that the smaller burineas 
men have neglected a gulden opportunity. 
Therefore 1 earnestly urge every local busi¬ 
ness man to learn more about mercantile 
Agencies, especially concerning their value 
and adaptation to hi» work. 

To begin with, tbe primary advantage of 
having a rating by a reputable mercantile 
agency is the additional credit afforded 
thereby. If you are a humbug It will not 
help you to have such a fact spread broad¬ 
cast : but if you are an honest man a pub¬ 
lished statement of that fact must be to 
your benefit. 

Tbe jobbing interests, from which retail 
distributors buy their goods, give credit 
information about themselves to mercantile 
agencies, and if the jobber is not too proud 
to du *0 certainly the small merchant should 
not object. 

Saur a for tho Candor 

Notice of the refusal of a small business 
man to give u few facts concerning hla buri- 
IMM is always forwarded to the party who 
instigate* an inquiry. Headers rnu?t not 
think they ore injuring in any way the mer¬ 
cantile agency by refitting to grant an lu f f 
view to n reporter, Quite the contrary. A 
mercantile agency is, in fact, an agent work¬ 
ing for the jobber or manufacturer who 
reque*U it to procure credit information con¬ 
cerning the local burincae man. Few jobbers 
or manufacturer* mill sell goods to a man 
who will not let those of whom he buy a 
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know whether or not ho can pay for the 
good*. No careful retail merchant will ex¬ 
tend credit to a customer be docs not know. 
Why should the jobber do differently? 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 

Of course tbe retail merchant does not 
usk far a statement from hb customer*; but 
that is generally because be knows them per¬ 
sonally. We should remember that the job¬ 
ber baa not the advantage of such a personal 
acquaintance. The urns, therefore, are na 
outlined above. The abuses are really quite 
negligible. 

Moreover, agencies are, pvacticnlly speak¬ 
ing, unbiased. Tbelr functions are to collect 
and distribute accurate information about 
th* individuals or companies they are re¬ 
quested to investigate. As their income ul¬ 
timately depends on their accuracy they 
earnestlystnve to be fair, ilia of no advan¬ 
tage to them to distribute partisan infor¬ 
mation, because they have no ax to grind. 
They are public servants and their only 
stock in trade is to serve th«r clients to the 
beat of their ability. 

Norn tho Agendas Work 

It may be supposed by some reader* that 
it is powiblo to o«at an agency at iu own 
game and give an Inflated statement. Do 
not fool yourself, however, by supposing 
that a mercantile agency' depend* entirely 

for its rating and reports on what a business 
man tell* it of himself. 

Quite the contrary. The statement sup¬ 
plied by a business man is but the starting 
point. Tbe man h then carefully looked 
up through intimate* and buainns* acquain¬ 
tance of his home town, through tbe firms 
from whom he purchases, supplemented by 
trade opinions, which may be as extensive 
as the Inquirer wkhea. 

Tho method* employ ad by agendas are 
some* hat as follows: An inquiry coroee to a 
branch olfice of the mercantile agency about 
you, for instance, in some distant city. This 
inquiry is at once directed through the cen¬ 
tral office to a reporter located in the same 
territory where you, concerning whom tbe 
Information ia desired, live. The reporter 
makes a personal call on you and endeavors 
to procure the information requested by the 
inquirer. In addition he a*k* certain stock 
questions, of w hich 1 shall speak later and 
which all agends* always ask. Should you 
live In a locality not covered by an agency 
reporter, the information is solicited by 
mail. 

After the reporter has received all the 
information you will give him. he goee for 
whatever other information he may gather 
to friends, business men and bankers located 
In yout town or city. 

Furthermore, information is asked of out- 
of-town dealer* with whom you trade. One 
point I want to emoha’ixe heir is that a 
mercantile agency always gets some infor¬ 
mation about every person it looks up; 
90 it behooves even' one to provide first¬ 
hand as much information as he can safely 
afford to give. 

I will now speak of the two forms moot 
commonly used by mercantile agenci**. 
One farm is used in case information b so¬ 
licited concerning an individual or mem¬ 
ber* of a partnership firm; and tbe other, if 
information is desired of an incorporated 
company. 

The blanks to be filled in by an individual 
or a partner in a firm are briefly as follows: 
Name; address; kind of busines; age: 
married or single; statement of failures; 
assets; liabilities; mortgage indebtedness; 
irtMirai.ee; references, and so on. The 
blanks to be filled in by a corporation call 
for the corporate name; date and locality 
of incorporation; officers and directors; 
capitalization; juts*tx; liabilities; dividend 
record; all forms of indebtedness; insur¬ 
ance; other intCTrata of directors, and trade 
reference*. 

I give below a sample form similar to that 
used by one of tbe principal agencies when 


seeking information concerning an individ¬ 
ual or a partner In a firm. 


On tho Financial Ccaditka uf 
Location. .County cf SUt* of 

From fnvmuiry <4 J9 Bushin- 

1* . 

Age Morkdortutglf- 

Ago Mftfffed or angle 

Agr Married urttngh* 

Ag< Vlsrrial or ringle 

How lonx in bmtuem here ? 

Who* do you sua**i. If iny «o»T 
WWl from, Unrn and state* 

Farmer occupation? 

Rv«f fid? -If iu, when and whire! 


I feted 


FuB 


of til 
pvumr* 


Afsm 9 

Merchandise nn himi at ot»b value . . 

Oxtstialini vroiunLs at realizable value , 
H<IU nofivnbk, nUn, aid so on, nt realis¬ 
able value 

Cad* on bind. 

Cub is book 

Machinery, furniture and fixtures . . . 
Otter proofed assets axiAstinc «d . . . 


$ 


Total Aasrb 


$ 


LUMUTIIS* 

Far aurchiaiibki not due , 

Fur murtbaadi* put du . . 
ImTrt from bank .... 
Doss from friends ur rdotivw. 
(. battel mtctngr ..... 
Othor uhUgati •mi, c< exerting of 


Total UabXiUM . . 
Surplus. 


I 


$ 

$ 


Real KFtite—D verribe. locate and value separately 
tod in wberto name held: 


Total valui: of real *Ut» 

Mortgage, or annamt ur.joid ttermn . . _ 

tqurtj' in rwal e#ut* . , . . $ 

Total worth in and out U huiccs* — 
•cording to pirduring figure* , . % 

£fe p<j borrow on accounts rrceirable? 

If any <4 above account* are pk*kted ‘late 

•wwne . I 

HNf fire JoeaT _ 

If », a here and when? 

Did fin* (rgineb 00 j^jf pftmm*? 

Ibvsrance on ZDerchandbe $ . On real 0 .In to $ 

Annual budnw* amounbi to $ Bank with 
Givu names and locatiuos of taut*; from *bj;h 
Urgent pufduarc made. 


I 



Bf «*M& MlDvi — 

u*nAo id 4rn 


r» u* im Un word umt. 


The above form will give reader* a very 
good idea of what qu«tions an agency’ **ka: 
w> I will confine mvr remarks to the most 
important points the small busmen man 
should know. 

The feaeta of an Individual and a firm 
'•ary; but they may usually be lbted under 
tbe*e nine headings: Merchandise; Nou« 
Receivable; Accounts Recmvabh*; Cash In 
Bank; Caah on Hand; Machinery 
Plant; Furniture and Fixture*; Real Ea- 
tat*; Perional and Other Property. 

Tbe principal elements, bowevsr, that 
credit departments of jobbing houatv. w bole- 
saier* and manufacturers consider ore those 
having the greotest degree of tangibility, 
such aa cash, accounts and bills receivable, 
merchandise and real estate. Thw are ar¬ 
ranged in the order of their cub tomary rela¬ 
tive value. If the real estate is mortgaged 
the equity alone is considered. 


As great atrens Is laid on a firm’s latest in¬ 
ventory, I earnestly urge every local busi¬ 
ness man to keep h» Inventory up to date. 
This ia what I mean: We will suppose that 
hat* aro purchased at ten dollar* ft dozen; 
If the price at the time of inventory M 
twelve dollar* a dozen the merchandise 
should be lfeted on the Inventory »*ljp at 
coat namely, ten dollar*. On the other 
him i. if the wholesale price at the time of 
Inventory has declined to eight dolinrs a 
dozen tha merchandise should he Listed at 
eight dollars, and not at cast. 

Dead stock, —peri ally, thould not bo car¬ 
ried on the inventory sheet at too high u 
value, because credit men are usually ke^n 
enough to draw a decisive line between 
active and dead stock. When the reporter 
of a mer eon tile agency goes into your store 
he take* in at a glance whether you art* u 
live merrhant with a livo stock or a dead 
one with a dead stock. 

Accounts and Bill* Receivable should bo 
carefully scrutinized before being submitted 
for rating. In almost evert* bills-receivable 
account Uw-re are some individual items 
that are not collectible. Due allowance- 
should be made for such and tho agency 
should be no informed. Unless a dealer ad¬ 
mits it credit men w ill make some deduction 
of thrir own accord, and it will usually bit 
loo large. 

Machinery and Plant, and Furniture and 
Fixture* raise neither the hope* nor the rat¬ 
ing of a credit man. Your machinery and 
plant are of value only so lon^ ns they arc in 
operation. If from competition, busines* 
rrvrrws, or *onw? other cause, the plant 
abuts down, how much can be realized on it? 
It is from this standpoint your credit is 
bueed. 

The wunc reasoning applies to Furniture 
and Fixturea. A local merchant or manu¬ 
facturer may put all his money into elabo¬ 
rate fixtures when plain, ordinary fixtures 
would be just as efficient- Take, for ex¬ 
ample, an ice-cream establishment or a drug 
6tore which puts in an eluborau* individual 
soda-fountain equipment. The fact that a 
dealer has a two-thousand-dollor soda dis¬ 
tributor do« not give him that much addi¬ 
tional credit over a competitor w ho has a 
iw o-huniired-dollar fountain. The only way 
to get rid of mir.h a fixture is to sacrifice it at 
ouctlon. Tbe fountain manufacturer will 
not buy it back, for be is in tbe buHiueaa of 
selling and not buying. 

Beat Em fate A siots 

Of course standard equl oment and stand¬ 
ard mac bines of uni venuil use will always 
hove aomo convertibility. A druz store, 
however, that puts a given amount of money 
into stock will get a much higher rating than 
a dealer who puts the same amount into 
fixture* and equipment. 

Real Estate, so far aa the small merchant 
is concerned, is of questionable value fur 
credit purpose*. Indeed, a great many 
credit men disregard it entirely. More¬ 
over, if real estate is mortgaged credit men 
attach very little If any value to the equity 
behind it. Hencr real estate 19 coreude-red a 
very slow asset at best- 

personal assets depend largely on each 
individual case. If the personal asset* of an 
individual consist solely of his hufiines*. nr 
of some other bu&in*» of like kind, ho will 
be given a smaller rating than if hi* surplus 
fund* wore in another kind of budnoss, es¬ 
pecially If long-established and with a high 
peremtogo of goodwill. 

Now turn to tbe liability column. A great 
many credit men look at the liability column 
of a Btatement before they look at any other 
item. Under thb bending tbe following 
nine Item* are embodied Merchandise bill* 
not dup; merchandise bill* due; loans from 
banks; loans from friends or relative*; aaJ- 
aric-j, wages, and an on, clerks and other 
emptoytta; money left on deposit; chattel 
mortgages; mortgages on plant, machinery, 
and so on; all other furms of indebtedn*». 

Another question asked by some agencies 
is: How much, if any, of the above indebt¬ 
edness is uast due? 

As with owe!* there are tsomt* feature* 
on which credit men lay the greatest stress. 


II 
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Three an* merchandise carried in open 
account; note* and accounts payable; and 
mortgage indebtedness, if any. 

My advice to the local buNnete man, 
therefore, is to have the principal item* in 
the liability column incorporated under 
these three heading* and preferably under 
the first two. In other words, do awu.v frith 
mortgage indebtedness as much as possible. 

My readers will note that goodwill, pat¬ 
ent*, trade marks, snd so on, have no place 
in a credit man's schedule of assets; and, 
after all, what does goodwill amount to? 
Suppose a denier has been in n certain local¬ 
ity for a great many years; then suppoae a 
competing store starts in the next hlock and 
advertises: No Shopworn Goods! 

There i* not much sentiment in husinres; 
and, to the extent that a competing firm 
may takeaway the business of an established 
firm, readers can see that goodwill is not 
of sufficient value to be considered under a 
credit man's schedule of aaaew. 

Briefly, the local businre* man can ecru re 
the highest rating by having under Asset* a 
good, live merchandise account, collectible 
accounts and bills receivable, cash and un¬ 
mortgaged real estate; and under Liabili- 
tins a minimum amount of nierchandi-e in 
open-account notes, os few accounts pay- 
uW^j»j>o»ible, and very little mortgage 

I will now turn to the answers solicited 
from an incorporated company. In the first 
place the name of th* corporation must not 
sound too much like that of another corpora¬ 
tion. If the name is similar to another, and 
there is in any way a posibility of an in- 
junctionoc any legaltroublMhecredit rating 
will becorrenpondingly lower, according to¬ 
sh all I call it the daring of the incorporators? 

The nature and location of the buaineaa 
have much to do with a favorable rating. If 
there are a great many merchants similarly 
engaged due allowance must I* made, as 


his head, aa we say. His statements arc 
merely the result of the accumulated «xpo- 
riencee of a highly Intellectual age. He was 
undertaking to arrange and formulate the 
structural rule* thst the observation of all 
literary' people of his time hod justified. 

It was the opinion of those men that the 

E lot was the most important feature of any 
terary composition pretending to be a 
work of art and undertaking to move the 
emotions of the people: ana so they were 
accustomed to say that the poet was a 
maker of plots rather than of verses. 

The greatest attention was given to the 
construction of the plot. The other fea¬ 
tures of the composition were taken up 
after that. The plot, as Aristotle says, was 
considered to be the soul of the thing, and 
unless a good plot were constructed it was 
of no use to go farther. Mere delineation 
of character would never make a work of 
art; nor could it he made a work of art by 
any strength or beauty of diction. It was 
like undertaking to weave a tapestry with¬ 
out first having a design or to put beautiful 
colors on a canvas without first having the 
outline of the picture drawn in. 

Nothing could have so astonished the 
literary men of that age as this idea of 
our own—that the highest form of literary 
structure may omit the framework of the 
plot and be merely a fragment of bfe or 
the delineation of character. 

Short Storios Like Plays 

Authorities of that age, like Aristotle, 
would have pointed out at once that to 
omit a carefully prepared plot would be to 
destroy or omit the machinery' by which 
the interest of the people was held and their 
emotions moved. It would be to omit the 
two most powerful elements of all human 
interest—surprise and the orderly evolu¬ 
tion of tragic incident; for m the moving 
of all events it Is the pomihilitT of surprise 
that holds the mind, and It is the evolution 
of tragic incident that moves the emotions. 

That this great authority of the most 
intellectual age of the wxirla was speaking 
of the drama, and especially of tragpdy, 
dr** not disturb the truth of this position. 
He was dealing with a form of literature 
intended to interest and move the people; 
and wo, abo, are speaking of precisely that. 

Writers of the short story in this age ore 
endeavoring to do with it precisely what 
the Greeks in their age were attempting to 
do with the drama that is to say, we arc 


the fewer there are engaged in a business, 
the greater will be the rating in proportion. 
For instance, a shoe dealer will get a larger 
amount of credit in a town where there are 
few shoe dealers and no shoe manufacturer 
than If located in a town where he would 
have a lot of competition. 

The state in which the company is in¬ 
corporated cornea in for its own share of 
imjKjrtance. A company incorporated in 
a state that b a mother of corporations may 
receive smaller credit consideration than a 
company Incorporated In a state where the 
incorporation requirements are severe and 
more costly. In tne same way the item call¬ 
ing for the predecessor, if any. is not to be 
overlooked. It makes a great difference 
whether a company succeeds a paying or a 
bankrupt concern. 

The list of officers and director* is always 
carefully scrutinired. More and more are 
credits expanded or contracted on the per¬ 
sonnel of a company's management or di¬ 
rectorate. It is, therefore, to the advantage 
of every local bu^ness to have at its head 
men of sterling character and habits—men 
whose integrity and business acumen are 
proved and unquestionable. 

Capital te always an important factor. 
The credit man judgrs whether or not for 
each particular line of business it is exces¬ 
sive; w hether it is paid in full; the propor¬ 
tionate amounts of common and preferred 
stock; where the control lie*, and so on. 
The method by which stock is paid— 
whether in cash, patents, trademark*, pat¬ 
ter DB, goodw ill, or other property—abo has 
its own individual credit value. Credit men 
always insist on knowing of what each clas¬ 
sification consists and the value attributed 
thereto by the owners. 

As an additional check, data concerning 
the other interests and pursuits of the board 
of management are Invaluable. Moreover, 
the merchant seeking credit b asked for 


trade references, especially from the jobbers, 
wholesalers or manufacturers from whom 
he purchase* his goods. 

Referring to forms, I will apeak of some 
points that must be answered by all. In¬ 
formation is sought as to the amount of 
annual burinws; overhead expense: divi¬ 
dend record; annual surplus accounts; 
indebted!*** to owners; insurance on mer¬ 
chandise and raw materials; insurance on 
buildings, plant* and interior fixture*; de¬ 
preciation and allowance; and methods of 
charging off. 

The mercantile agencies, after they have 
collected sufficient Information, issue peri¬ 
odically a rating book, which is loaned to 
subscriber*for a nominal sum. Inthbrating 
book there ore the names of a majority 
of the mercantile interests of our country; 
and, In accordance with a table of credits 
given in the first part of the book, tho sub¬ 
scriber may, by looking at the key numbers 
opposite a name, ascertain the estimated 
wealth and credit standing of any person 
whose name is given in the book. 

Direct information is also secured on such 
factors as character and business record — 
whether a man is temperate, economical, 
businesslike, progressive. inclined to specu¬ 
late; facts as to his business ability, fail¬ 
ures methods of paying—whether fair or 
slow; whether capital u invested as a result 
of his own industry or inherited; liens; in¬ 
debtedness; suits or judgments; kind of 
business; fire losses. and *o on. 

Of course it is to one’s benefit to be ahle 
to make a* strong a statement a* possible. 
Whenever you buy goods, especially from a 
new concern. or give an extTa large order to a 
" regular.*' it bctpB you to secure the advan¬ 
tage of a lower price if the jobber knows you 
are 41 good." Moot large concerns rely on a 
central agency; and when a repreamtativc 
thereof calls on you do not be decretive or 
show the reporter the door, but, on the 


contrary, give him an honest, frank state¬ 
ment, playing up a* strongly as possible the 
points I have emphasized. 

The central agency is out to get informa¬ 
tion about you, and, as 1 have atuted. it is 
much better for you that it ahall get the in- 
formation first-hand; in fact, if you refuse 
to give a reputable agency the information 
sought you may wake up some day to find 
that your credit has been contracted, and 
that you can buy no more goods except for 
cash. 

In rinsing I quote from a letter one uf 
the largest agencies sends when asking for 
information: 

"It is claimed that the tendency of bu4- 
nre* is toward direct dealings between pro¬ 
ducer and consumer; and, if true, the farmer 
participates in this movement. And ns his 
business relations extend beyond tbe borne 
market his credit position becomes the 
subject of commercial Inquiry. Credit is 
founded on confidence, and that on knowl¬ 
edge as to character, capital and ability. 

"Believing you wish to keep pace with 
the times, and In order that you may be 
properly represented, you are invited to 
answer the questions on this blank and re¬ 
turn it to us in the stamped envelope inclosed 
for that purpose. 

"This agency is thererognixed repository 
for information concerning every claw of 
twain***, which is accumulated far the pur¬ 
pose of furnishing *ub*crib*rs with data on 
which to determine the propriety of granting 
credit. Should it not be convenient to fill 
out tho inclosed form, or if you do not wish 
to do ao, we shall j»e pleased to bear from 
you to that effect." 

Ix-t me say Amen! to tills ud vice. 

The next time the rejwreentative of a 
mercantile agency calls on you and begins 
to pry into vaur businr*i, do not get mad, 
but answer his questions pleasantly. 


paint a picture one roust first have a draw¬ 
ing: and if one would write a story one 
must have a plot or skeleton structure into 
which to put one's incidents. 

It would be a strange doctrine that 
advised a tapestry weaver to go ahead 
without a design, or a painter to go ahead 
without u sketch or drawing; as well ad¬ 
vise an architect to build hi* house without 
a plan or a contractor to build a railroad 
without n survey. 

If one will go into the Louvre, in Paris, 
or into any good art gallery, and examine 
the unfinished work of the great painters, 
one will find they began with the moat care¬ 
ful and accurate drawings of the picture 
they intended to paint. If one take# down 
any great shorL story one will find it to be 
built on a plan equally a* laboriously con¬ 
structed. The reader dura not usually sec 
this, as he doe# not see the painstaking 
drawings behind the picture; but, never¬ 
theless. it is there, 

Mon Who Lon tho World's Ear 

It la a matter of profound regret that 
men of talent and culture In this country 
have got the idea, in order to distinguish 
themselves from the common run of writ¬ 
er*. they must avoid the venr dement* 
essential to the highest form of literature. 
Because surprise in the plot and virile 
incident have the widest appeul, and are 
therefore usually undertaken by the un¬ 
skillful, these mm have determined to 
avoid them altogether. 

Alas! In doing so they abandon the 
highest forme of literature. Their publica¬ 
tions. holding to this theory, must give up 
the whole people and confine themselves to 
u narrow circle of readers; and such writers 
must give up the whole people os readers 
of their works and be content with the few 
who are of like opinion with themselves. 

This is a great lam. The people lose the 
benefit of these men of advanced learning 
and culture, and the*** men lose the ear of 
the world. One may claim to have so much 
refinement that one ceases to be a factor in 
great affairs; and lesticr men, who are not 
afraid to take hold of the realities of life, 
come in and supplant one. 

In apite of every pretense the orator 
wishes to have a large audience, and the 
writer desire# to have the whole people read 
his work- One may shut oneself up and utin 
tend that the opinion of the world does 
not concern one; but one deedvia oneself. 


TEEE ELEGEET 

(Continued from Pmgw 2i > 


endeavoring to Interest and move the 
people by a piece of literature complete in 
itself and able to be grasped at a single 
■itting. 

The slightest reflection would make it 
dear to anybody thut those qualities which 
cause the reader to follow a mory through 
to the end, and to be moved by it. are pre¬ 
cisely the same qualities that cause an 
auditor to sat through a play and be moved 
by iL There must be a surprwe somewhere 
in the thing, and there must be an orderly 
evolution of incident- in other words, a 
problem or mystery to be unraveled, and 
virile incident to move the public to either 
fear or pity. 

The short story or the play may do these 
things, either strongly and with great effect, 
or mildly and with blight effect: but if it is 
to have any effect whatever it must in some 
degree present these element*. It may be 
comedy; but, if so, it will be better if it 
contains the element of surprise in its 
structure, and if it also moves us In some 
degree to either fear or pity. 

The highest form of the short story will 
be found to run parallel with the highest 
form of the play, in that both require a 
carefully constructed plot, including the 
element of surprise and an orderly evolu¬ 
tion of tragic incident. 

"As to that poetic imitation which b 
narrative in form . . . the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on 
dramatic principle#. It should have for it# 
subject a single action, whole ami complete, 
with a beginning, a middle and an end. It 
will thus resemble a single and coherent 
organism, and produce the pleasure proper 
to iL 

"It will differ in structure from histori¬ 
cal compositions, which of necessity pre¬ 
sent not a single action but a single period, 
and all that happened within that period 
to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the event* may be. For a* the 
.neu fight at Salami* and the battle with 
the Carthaginian* : n Sicily took place at the 
some time, but did not tend to any one re¬ 
sult* so. in the sequence of events, one thing 
sometime* follows another, and yet no single 
result is thereby produced." 

If we take the highot form of literature, 
a* the Greeks took it, to be that which will 
hold the interest of on intelligent i b 
the closest attention and move it* emotions 
to the greatest degree, then our fiction, on 
which we depend for this effect, must have 
the strongest plot, including the element of 


surprise and the most virile tragic incidents 
we can assemble. 

The reason why a plot of the first order 
must contain a problem or mystery—that 
is to say, something to unravel—is that else 
mind may be led step by step to the sur¬ 
prise. And the surprise b the end we are 
after. 

The reason tragic incidents must be as¬ 
sembled is because the human mind is more 
moved by tragic incident than by any 
other. If we would move men in tho great¬ 
est degree it is tragic incident we must use. 
Under the scheme of the universe it is the 
tragic tilings that seem the mo*t real. 
Things picaring and comfortable do not 
strike us with the same emotions of fear 
and pity as do things terrible and tragic. 
Moreover, an Taine Bays, we must deal 
with tragic incidents to produce our great¬ 
est effects, because it b the tragic incident 
that epitomize* life. 

The age that produced the greatest 
works of art, and abo wrote dawn for us 
precisely bow those works of art ought to 
be constructed, gave tho first and greatest 
attention to the structure of the plot. If 
one stops to reflect one will see that there 
must always be what one would call a plot 
even in the mildest form of tho short story. 
Even in what one calls "a fragment of life” 
or "a human document." it must be; for 
nothing in life b complete. Things happen 
there, as Mauponsant pointed out, always 
on the *ame plane, and the sequence of 
event* there does not tend to u unity of 
result. 

A work of nit cannot be a mere segment 
of either Nature or life. It must be a com¬ 
pleted thing • a unity. It must have a ho¬ 
ginning, a middle and an end. We must be 
satisfied with it, when it is finished, a* a 
complete thing in itoelf. It cannot be a 
fragment, only to be understood by being 
joined to other fragment*. A work of art 
cannot be a leaf torn out of a storybook; it 
cannot be a strip slashed out of a tapestry; 
it cannot be a regment cut out of a picture. 
It must be a whole story—a whole tapes¬ 
try- a whole picture. 

Therefore, no matter what one may pre¬ 
tend. or what refined and elevated work 
one may awume. one cannot produce any 
work of art in fiction except by a»crobling 
element* and constructing something that 
is complete in itself. 

One must have a plan of some character 
to begin with. If one would weave a tap¬ 
estry on* must have a design; if one would 
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Meredith, when he was dying. lamented 
becjuiaa the English people did not read h» 
books. It was hla own fault. He chuse 
an involved and unnatural style, in which 
things were purposely made difficult to 
understand ruthrr than cusy; and h* suf¬ 
fered from It He did not lack plot and 
tragic incident, hut his pcculioritins became 
more marked as be grew older and his style 
more Involved and difficult. 

Lang before him. Doctor Johnson pointed 
out that nothing unusual survives. Before 
him was the great example of King James' 
translation of the Hebrew Scripture*. show- 

a bow literature can always he simple. 

e and of the highest order and yet plain 
to every body. Chrysippus was an involved 
writer, as in our day ta Mr. Henry James; 
and Epictetus said of him: 

"When some one may exalt himself, in 
that he is able to understand and expound 
the works of Chrysippus, say then to thy- 
*«=4f: 'If Chrysippus had not written ob¬ 
scurely this man would have had nothing 
whereon to exalt himself/" 

If one points out the excellences of a 
work produced by men who do not believe in 
plot and tragic incident, be must remember, 


if thcsir men do so well with literature 
of their kind, how wonderfully they would 
have done if they had dealt with the highest 
form of the short story. It is a fine thing 
to have the learning, the culture and the 
talrmt of three men; but it is an ill thing to 
put tliis ability to the delineation of trifling 
things. Lacking elements of uni vernal intorret- 

If the unskillful, with a rough plot and 
badly assembled incidents, can get a hear¬ 
ing, there men. with skillful plots and 
properly assembled incidents, could reach 
and move the whole people. They would 
be a great force in our literature. They 
would be moving factor* in our civilization. 
Their publications would flourish and tbeir 
editions would he read by everybody. 

The basic element in the taste of the pub¬ 
lic is correct. The demand of the human 
mind for mystery or problem - something 
to unravel is universal. It is the dnsbre 
of everybody to know how persona will act 
in tragir situations; how men of individu¬ 
ality and power in high place* will conduct 
themselves under certain conditions of 
straw. We shall never cease to be interested 
in there things, and the author who presents 
them to us will have our attention. 


It has, therefore, happened in this coun¬ 
try that the men who have had the fore¬ 
sight and courage to give the reading public 
three universal elements of interest in their 
fiction have built up great and prosperous 
publications, while those who have denied 
the public three elements of interest have 
fallen into bankruptcy. 

Reooluteed itora. refusing to be influenced 
by the pretensions of the smaller dilettante 
dare, have been able to run the circu¬ 
lation of their periodicals Into incredible 
figures. 

They have foreseen—what the great 
Greeks so conclusively knew that a piece 
of fiction, to interest the whole people, must 
have a plot containing surprise*, and must 
be elaborated by virile incident. They have 
not been afraid to sock and encourage 
fiction of this character. 

They have seen that fiction containing 
there elements, even though badly done, 
was of more interest to the people than ex¬ 
cellently drawn character studies that do 
not get unywhere, or faithful portraiture of 
life that larks unity and compleUmre*. 

These men would be glad if the Action 
containing the organic element* of interest 


were better done. They would be glad to 
have faithful portraiture of life and excel¬ 
lent characterization in three stories, com¬ 
bined with the base dements of universal 
internet; for if they had they’ would have 
not only the highest type but also the liter¬ 
ature of widret appeal. 

It is not in the hands of the cloistered 
rofereor of English, nor yet in the em- 
almed pages of the exclusive magazine fire- 
tending to have an elevated standard, that 
the future of our blerature bee, but arrow, 
the knee* of the men who arc going to the 
whole people with their publication*. 

Those men are dealing with to-day. They 
are handling what Taine called the "hot 
vitals of lifc.' r They will not be bound 
by any Chlivree veneration of old prece¬ 
dents. They will reject the exaggerated 
imagery of the Elizabethan Age as readily 
us the inanities of the Victorian, and m 
readily the complacent instructions of the 
newest British novelist. 

Nor will they bn bound by the excessive 
suppression* of a sterile dilettantism. They 
will insist that tho language shall become 
clear, direct and virile, and that chose who 
write must have a story in their heads to tell. 


THE RED GLUTTON 

Camtlnu rd from Pago 71 


or three box ear* of prisoners, with the doors what tlus fashionable institution of w ar 
locked and armed guards riding upon the means -^we could smell this train, as wr 
roofa; then two or three shabby, misused could smell all the trains which followed 
poxsenacr couches, containing Injured offi- after it, when it was yet fifty yards away 
cersonasometirnreinjurpdcommonsoldicr*, from us. 

too. if there was a lack of accommodation; Be it remembered, furthermore, that no 
and then, stretching off down the rails, a long surgeon accompanied this living freightage, 
atring of box cars, each of which wxiuld he that not even a qualified nurse traveled 
bedded with straw and would contain for with it. According to the rlaarifying 
furniture a few rough wooden bench** procewre of thore in authority on the battle 
ranging from side to side. And each car lines these men were lightly wounded men. 
would contain ten or fifteen or twenty, or and it was prreumed that while en route 
even a greater number, of sick and crippled they would be competent to minister to 
men. themselves and to each other. Under the 

These who could sit were upon the hard grading system employed bv the chief 
benches, elbow to elbow, pocked snugly in. surgeons a man, who was still all in one 
Those who were too weak to sit sprawled piece and who probably would nut break 
upon the straw and often had barely room apart in transit, was dreignated as being 
in which to turn over, *o closely were they lightly wounded. This statement Is no at- 
bre towed. It had been da vs since they had tempt upon my port to indulge in levity 
Htarted back from the field hospital* where concerning the most frightful situation 1 
they had had their first-aid treatment, have encountered in nearly twenty years of 
They had moved by sluggish stage* with active newspaper work; it is the sober, 
long halts in between. Always the wounded unexaggerated truth. And these lightly 
must wait upon the sidings while the troop wounded men mrn with their jaws shot 
trains from home ajxd down the cleared away, men with hole* In th«r breast* and 
main line to the smoking front; that wus their abdomens, men with their spin* 
the niercllere but necrewy nib*. The man tip* splintered, men with their arms and 
who got himself crippled became an ob- legs broken, men with their hands and feet 
stacle to further progrere, a drag upon shredded by shrapnel, men with their 
the wheels of the machine; whereas the scalps ripped open, men with their nears 
man who woe yet whole and fit was the* man and their ears and their fingers and toe* 
whom the generals wanted. So the fresh gone, men jarred to the very marrow of 
grv*t for the mill was expedited upon its their hour* by explosive* these men. far 
way to the hoppers; that which already whom ordinarily soft beds would have b«*n 
had been ground up was relatively of the provided and expert care and special 
smallest consequence, food, w ere rolled up alongside that nowome 

station; and. through the door openings 
Rou#h»and>R*ady Surgery from where they were housed like beasts, 

they looked out at us with the dumb glazed 
Because of this law. which might not be eye* of suffering beast*, 
broken or amended, these wounded men As the Little toylike European cars halted, 

would, perforce, spend several days aboard bumping together hard, orderlios went 
train before they could expect to reach the running down the train bearing buckets of 
bare hospitals upon German soil, Mau- soup, and of coffee and drinking water, and 
bcuge being at considerably taee than mid- loaves of the heavy*, dark German bread, 
way of the distance between storting point Behind them went othrr men bull-necked 
and probable destination. Altogether the strong men picked lor this job because of 
trip might last a work or even two weeks their strength. Their task was to hring 
a trip that ordinarily would have lasted leas back in tbeir arm9 or upon their shoulders 
than twelve hour*. Through it there men, such men as were piurt walking. There 
who were meeeed and mangled in every were no stretcher*. There was no time for 
inuiginahl* fashion, would wallow in the stretchers. Behind this train would be 
dirty matted straw, with no hing except another one just like it and behind that one, 
that thin layer of covering between them another, and so on down an eighty-mile 
and the car floor* that jolted and jerked *tretch of dolorous way. And this, mind 
beneath them. We knew it and they knew you, was but one of three line* carrying 
it, and there was nothing to be done. Their out of Franc* and Belgium into Germany 
wounds would fester and be hot with fever, victims of the war to be made well again 
Their clotted bandage* would riot still in order that they might return and one* 
more and prow stiff er and harder with each more be fed as tidbits Into the maw of that 
dragging hour. There who larked over- war; it was but one of a dozen or more such 
mats and blankets- and some there were streams, threading back from as many bat- 
who lacked both would half frees* at tic zone* to the rountrios engaged in this 
night. For food they would have slops wide and ardent scheme of extermination, 
dished up foe them at such stopping plane* Hsif a minute after the train stopped a 
as this present one, and they would slake procrewon was moving toward us, made up 
their thirst on water drawn from con- of men who had wriggled down or who had 
taminated wayside wells and be glad of the been eased down out of the rar*. and who 
chance- Gangrene would come, and blood were coming to the converted buffet room 
poison, and all manner of corruption, for help. Mostly they came afoot, *om*- 
Tetanus would assuredly claim its toll, limes holding on to one another for mutual 
Indeed, these horror* were already at work support. Perhaps one in five was born* 
among them. 1 do not tell it to sicken my bodily by an orderly. He might be bunched 
reader, but because I think I should tell it in the orderly's arms iik* a weary child, or 
that he may have a fuller conception of be might be traveling upon the orderly’s 


back, pack-fashion, with his arms gripped tlioee who had had time to recover from the 
about the bearer's neck; and then, in such first shock of being hit appeared to be 
a case, the pair of them, with the white buoyed and sustained by a stoic quality 
hollow fare of the wounded man nodding which lifted them, mute and cairn, above 
above the sweated red face of the other, the call of tortured nerve* and tom flesh, 
became a monstrosity with two head* aiicl Those who were delirious might call out; 
one pair of leg*, those who were conscious locked their lip* 

Here, advancing toward an with the gait and were steadfast. In all our experience 
of a doddering granddre, would h* a bov 1 come upon just two men in thrar sens** 
in his teens, bent double and dutchlng hie who gave way at all. One wait a boy of 
middle with both hands. Here would be u nineteen or twenty, in a field hospital near 
MB whose hand had btfe smashed, and Rhnims, whose kneecap hod been smashed, 
from beyond the rude swathing* of cot- He aat up on hla bed, rocking his body and 
ton hie finger* protruded stiffly and were ao crying fretfully like an infant. He had 
congested and swollen they looked like fat been doing that for days, a nurse told us, 
red plantain*. Here was a man whore feet but whether hr cried because of hi* sufTrr- 
were damaged. He hod a crutch made of a ing or at the thought of going through life 
spade handle. Next would hr a man with with a stiffened leg she did not know. The 
a hole in hla neck, and the bandage* had other was here At Maubeuge. I helped hold 
pulled away from about his throat, show- his right arm steady while a surgeon took 
ing the raw inflamed hole, b this parade the bandage* off his hand. When the map- 
f saw a French infantryman aided along by ping came away a shattered finger came 
a captured Zouave on one aide and on the with it it had rotted off. if you want to 
other by a German sentry who sauna his know that detail and at the sight the vie- 
loaded carbine in hi* free hand. Behind tim uttered growling, rasping, animal-likr 
them 1 saw an awful nightmare of a man— sound*. Even ao, I think it was the thing 
a man whore fare and hare cropped head he saw more than the pain of it that over- 
anil hands and shoo* were all of a livid, came him; the pain he could have endured, 
poisonous, green casL A shell of some new He had been enduring it for days, 
and particularly devilish variety had burst 

near him and the fume* which it genrratod A Giant * Fortitude 

in bursting had dyed him green. Every 

man would have, tied about nis neck or to I particularly remember one othor man 
one of hi* buttonhole*, the Gorman field- who was brought in off thi* first train. He 
doctor’s card telling of the nature of his was a young giant. For certain tho old 
hurt and tho plare whore he had sustained father of Frederick the Groat would have 
it; and the uniform of nearly every one had him in his regiment of Grenadier 
would bo discolored with dried Wood marks, Guard*. Writ, for that matt*?, he VU a 
and where the coat gaped open you saw grenadier in the employ of the same family 
that the stiff, white rurobric lining was now. He hobbled in under his own motive 
made differ still by long, brownish-red power and leaned against the wall until the 
streakings. first Hurry was over. Then, at u nod from 

In at the door of the improvised hospital one of the shirt-sleeved surgeon®, he 
filed the parade, and the wounded men stretched himself upon a bare wooden table 
dropped on the floor or else were lowered which had just been vacated and indicated 
upon chair* and table* and cot*—any where that he wanted relief for bis leg —which leg, 
that there was space for them to huddle up l recall, was incased in a rude, splintlike 
or stretch out. And then the overworked arrangement of plaited straw. The surgeon 
surgoon*, French and German, and the took off the straw and the parking beneath 
German nursing sinter* and certain of the it- The giant had a hole right through hi* 
orderlim would fall to. There was no time knee, from side to side, and the fleeh ail 
for the finer, daintier proceeding* that about it was horribly swollen and purplish- 
might have spared the sufferer* some mens- block. So the surgeon soused tho joint, 
ure of tbeir agony. It was cut away the old wound and all. with iodine; the youth 
bondage, pull off the filthy cotton, dab with meanwhile staring blandly up at the ceiling 
antiseptic* what was beneath, pour iodine with hi* arms crossed on hi* wide breast. I 
or diluted acid upon the bare and shrinking w us right by him, looking into his face, and 
tiwure, perhaps do that with the knife or he didn't so much a* bat an eyelid. But 
probe which must be done where Incipient be didn't offer to get up when the surgeon 
mortification had set in, dap on frmh cot- vu done with treating him. He turned 
ton, wind a strip of doth over it> pin it In laboriously over on Ids face, pulling his 
place and send this man away to be fed shirt free from his body us he aid * 0 , and 
providing he could eat; then turn to the then we saw that be bad a long, infected 
next poor wretch. The first man was out gash from a glancing bullet ucrnwH the arnaJl 
of that place almost before the last man of his back. 

was in; that was how fust the work went He had been lying on one angry wound 
forward. # while the other was being redrwed. You 

One special horror was spared: The mnrvrleci, not that ho had endured it with- 
patient* made no outcry. They gritted out blenching, but that he hod endured it 
their teeth and writhed where they lay, but at all. 

none shrieked out- Indeed, neither here The train stayed with us perhaps half an 
nor at any of the other place* where 1 saw hour, and in that half hour At least a hun- 
wounded men did we hear that chorus of dred men must have had treatment of 
moans and shrieks with which fiction al- aorta. A signal sounded and the orderlies 
ways ha* inviwtcd such acme*. Thore lifted up the few wasted specters who still 
newly struck wemed stunned into stance; remained and toted them out- Almost the 
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last man to be borne away was injured in 
both log*; an orderly carried him in hie 
arms*. Seeing the need of haute the orderly 
nought to heave hi* burden aboard the 
neortat car. The men in that car prouuted; 
already their space was overcrowded. So 
the patient orderly staggered down the 
train until he found the crippled soldier'* 
rightful place and thrust him into the straw 
just a* the wheete began to turn. A* the 
cars, gathering speed, railed by us we coukl 
see that nearly ali the travelers were feed¬ 
ing themselves from pannikins of the bull- 
meat stew. Wrappings on their hand* and 
sometime* about their faces made them 
doubly awkward, and the hot tallowy mew 
spilt in spattering streams upon them and 
upon the straw under them. 

They wen? on their way. At the end 
of another twenty-four-hour stretch they 
might have traveled fifty or sixty or even 
seventy mile*. The place they left behind 
them was in worse case than before. Grease 
sputtered the earth; the door of the buffet 
room was ankle deep, literally, in discarded 
bandages and bl<Hw*tiffened cotton; and 
the nurses and the doctors and the helpers 
dropped down in the midst of it all to 
snatch a few precious minute* of rest before 
the next caravan of misery arrived. There 
was no need to tell them of its coming: 
they knew. All through that afternoon arid 
night, and through the next day and >ught. 
and through the h*lf of the third day that 
we stayed on in Maubeuge, the trains came 
back. They came Urn minute* apart, 
twenty minuU* apart, an hour apart, but 
rarely more than an hour would elapse 
between arrivals. And this traffic in marred 
and mutilated humanity had been going on 
for four weeks and would go on for nobody 
knew how many weeks more. No doubt it 
still goes on, nor will there be any relief 
from it until midwinter stops the heavy 
fighting. 

When the train had creaked out of sight 
beyond the first turn to the eastward I 
spoke to the head surgeon of the German 
contingent—* broad, bearded, middle-aged 
man who wit on a baggage truck w lute an 
orderly poured a mixture of water and 
antiseptics over his soiled hands. 

•'A lot of those poot devil* will die?" I 
migrated. 

“Less than three per cent of those who 
get back to the base hospitals will die." he 
said with a snap of his jaw, a* though 
challenging me to doubt the statement. 
“That is tne wonder of this war that so 
many arc killed in the fighting and that *o 
few die who get back out of it alive. These 
modem scientific bullet*, these civilized 
bullet* M —he laughed in self-derision at the 
use of the word -"they are cruel and yet 
they are merciful too. If they do not kill 
you outright they have a little way. some¬ 
how, of not killing you at all." 

Suffering for a Smoke 

"But the bayonet wounds and thp iui b*r 
wounds?" 1 said. "How about them?" 

"I have been here since the very first." 
hr said; "since the day after our troops 
took thtt town, and God knows how many 
thousands of wounded men—Germans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen. Turco*, some 
Belgians—have passed through my hands; 
but an yet I have to see a man who has been 
wounded by a saber or a lance. I saw one 
bayonet wound yesterday or the day be¬ 
fore. The man’ had fallen on his own 
bayonet and driven it into his side. Shrap¬ 
nel wound*? Yea. Wounds from frag¬ 
ments of bomb*? Again, yea. Bullet 
wounds? I can't tell you how many of 
those I have seen, hut surely many thou¬ 
sands. But no bayonet wounds. This is 
a war of hot lead, not of cold sled. I read 
of th«*e bayonet charge", but I do not 
believe that many of thus* storiis are 
true." 

I didn’t believe it rather. 

The train which followed after the first, 
coining up out of France, furnished for us 
much the same sight* the first one had fur¬ 
nished, and so, with some slight variations, 
did the third train and the fourth and all 
the rest of them. The station became a sty 
where before it had been only a kennel; the 
flie" multiplied; the stenches increased in 
volume and strength, if such were powible; 
the window* of the littered waiting room, 
with their cracked half panto, acre like 
ribaJd eyes winking at the living afflictions 
which continually trailed past them. 

A train came, whoso orcupant* were 
nearly all wounded by shrapnel. Wounds 
of tbe head, the face and the neck abounded 
among thwe men—for the shells, exploding 


in the air above where they crouched in 
their trenches, had bmpattered them with 
iron pebbles. Each individual picture of 
suffering recurred with Much monotonous 
and regular frequency that after an hour or 
so it took something that was out of the 
common run—an especially vivid splash of 
daubed and crimson horror—to quicken 
our imaginations and make us fetch out our 
note books. I recall a young lieutenant of 
Uhlanawho had been wounded in the breast 
by fragments of a grenade, which likewise 
had smashed in several of hi* rib*. He 
proudly fingered his newly acquired Iron 
Crow while the surgeon relaced hi* battered 
torso with strips of gauze. Afterward he 
asked me for a cigar, providing I had one to 
spare, saying he had not tasted tobacco for 
a week and was perishing for a smoke. We 
began to take note then how the wounded 
men watched ua as we puffed at our cigar*, 
and we realized they wens dumhiy envying 
us each mouthful of smoke. So we Bent our 
chauffeur to the public market with orders 
to buy all the cigars he could find on sale 
there. He presently returned with tbe 
front and rear seat* of the automobile piled 
high with bundled shravm of the brown 
weed—you can get an astonishingly rat 
number of those domestic French agars for 
tbe equivalent of fifteen dollars in American 
money and we turned the whole cargo 
over to the head nurse on condition that, 
until the supply was exhausted, she give a 
cigar to every hurt soldier who might crave 
one, rtgardires of his nationality. She 
c?led a*she thanked us for the small charity. 

"Wr ran feed them—yea," she said, "but 
we have nothing to give them to smoke, 
and it is very* bard on them.'* 

The Sheffield Sergeant'* Story 

A little later a train arrived which brought 
three carloads of French prisoners and one 
carload of English. Among the Frenchmen 
were many Alpine Ranger*, so called the 
first men we had seen of this wing of the 
service—and by reason of their dark blue 
uniforms and their flat blue caps they 
looked more like sailor* than soldier*. At 
first we took them for sailors. There were 
thirty-four of the Englishmen, being all 
that were left of a company of the WMt 
Yorkshire Regiment of infantry. Confine¬ 
ment for days in a bare box car. with not 
even water to wash their faces and hand* 
in, had not altogether robbed them of a 
certain trim alert now which seems to be¬ 
long to tbe British fighting man. Their 
puttee* wpre snugly reefed about their 
shanks and their khaki tunic* buttoned to 
thciT throats. 

We talked with them. They wanted to 
know if they had reached Germany yet. 
and when we told them that they were not 
out of France and had all of Belgium stilt 
to traverse, they groaned their dismay in 
chorus. 

"We’ve ’ad a very' ’ard time of it, sir," 
paid a spokesman, who wore sergeant's 
stripe* on hi* aleevee and who told us he 
came from Sheffield. "Seventeen hour* we 
were In the trench, under fire all the time, 
with water up to our middle* and nothing 
to eat. We were 'olding the center and when 
the Frenchies fell back they didn't give our 
chaps no warning, and pretty soon the 
Dutchmen they *ad us flanked both sides 
and we 'ad to quit. But we didn't quit 
until we’d lost all but one of our officers and 
a good ’alf of our men." 

“Where was this?" one of is asked. 

"Don't know. «r,” B he said. "It's a 
blooming funny war. You never know* the 
name of the place where you’re fighting at. 
unlww you ’ears it by chance." 

Then he added: 

" Could you tell us, sir, 'ow's the war go¬ 
ing? Are we giving the Germans a proper 
'iding all along thr line?" 

We Inquired regarding their treatment. 
They didn't particularly fancy the food 
"jiarnty slop," the ?«ergeant called it— 
although it was reasonably plentiful; and. 
befog true Englishmen, they sorely misled 
their tea. Then, too, on the night before 
their overcoat* had been taken from them 
and no explanations vouchsafed. 

"We could 'ave done with them." said 
the speaker bitterly; " pretty cold it was in 
this 'ere car. And what with winter coming 
on and everything I call it a hit thick to be 
taking our overcoat* off of u»." 

We went and asked a German officer who 
had the convoy In charge the reason for this, 
and he said theovereoaUof all the uninjured 
men. soldiers as well a* prisoners, had been 
confiscated to furnish covering* for such of 
the wounded as lacked blanket*. Still, I 


ohsrrvrd that the guards for the train had 
their overcoat*. So I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of his explanation. 

It was getting late in the afternoon and 
the fifth train to pull in from the south 
since our advent on the spot—or possibly it 
was the sixth had just halted when, from 
the opposite direction, a troop-train, long 
and heavy, panted into sight and stopped 
on the far track while the men aboard it got 
an early supper of hot victual*. We crossed 
over to have a look at the new arrival*. 

It was a long train, drawn by one locomo¬ 
tive and shoved by another, and it included 
in its length a string of flat cars upon which 
were lashed many field pieces, and com¬ 
mandeered automobiles, and even some 
family carriages!, not to mention baggage 
wagon* and cook wagons and supply wag¬ 
ons. For a wonder, tbe coach** in which the 
troop* rode were new, smart coaches, seem¬ 
ingly just out of the builders' hand*. They 
were mainly first and second class coaches, 
varnished outside and equipped with up¬ 
holstered compartment* where the trooper* 
took their luxurious case. After the German 
fashion the soldiers had decorated each car 
with field flower* and sheaves of wheat and 
bough* of treos and even with long paper 
streamers of red and white and black. Also, 
the artist* and wag* of the detachment had 
been busy with colored chalks. There was 
displayed on one car a lively crayon picture 
of a very fierce, two-tailed Bavarian lion 
eating up his enemi«* a nation at a bite. 
Another car bore a menu: 

Kuariifi caviar 

Servian rim meat F.cgluh rc«ut bref 
Ifelgaa ragtrot French pastry 

Upon this same raj was lettered a bit of 
crude verse which, os we had come to know, 
was a favorite with the German private. 
By my poor translation it run somewhat a* 
follows: 

For the Slat, a kirk we karr. 

And for th* Jap a stop; 

The Union too— vt'U heal him 6fur. 
And knock the Frenchman fiot. 

Altogether the train had quite the holiday¬ 
ing air about it and tbe men who traveled 
on it had the *ame spirit too. They were 
Bavarian*—all new troop*, and nearly all 
young fallows. Their accouterment* were 
bright and their uniforms almost unaoiled, 
and I saw that each man corned in hi* right 
boot top the long, ugly-looking dirk-knife 
that tbe Bavarian trooper fan rice. The 
German* always showed heat when they 
found a hig service clasp-knife hung about 
a captured Englishman’s neck on a lanyard, 
calling it a barbarous weapon because of 
the length of the blade and the long sharp 
bradawl which folded into a slot at the hack 
of the bundle; but an equally grim bit of 
cutlery* in a Bavarian's bootleg seemed to 
them an entirely propel tool for a soldier 
to be carrying. 

The Fire-Eating Bavarian 

The troop* there must have been a full 
battalion of them—piled off the coaches to 
exercise their legs. They skylarked about 
on the earth, and sang ana danced, and 
ware too full of coltish spirits to eat the 
ration* that had been brought from the 
kitchen for their consumption. 

Seeing our cameras, a lieutenant who 
spoke English came up to invite us to moke 
a photograph of him and his men, with their 
bedecked car for a background. He had 
been ill. he said, since the outbreak of hostil¬ 
ities, which explained why he was just now 
getting his first taste of active campaigning 
service. 

"Wait." he said vainglorious!/, "just 
wait until we get at the damned British. 
Some one else may have the Frenchmen — 
we want to get our hands on the English¬ 
men. Do you know what my men say? 
They say they are glad for once in their 
liven to enjoy a fight where the policemen 
won’t interfere and spoil the sport. That’s 
the Bavarian for you—the Prussian » beet 
at drill, but the Bavarian is the best fighter 
in the whole world. Only let u« see the 
enemy that is all we ask! 

"I say, what new* have you from the 
front? All gcMs well, eh? As for me I only 
hope there will be some of the enemy left 
for us to kill. It is ft glorious thing this 
going to war! I think we shall get there 
very soon, where the fighting i*. I can 
hardly wait for it.” And with that hebopped 
up on the steps of the nearest car and posed 
for his picture. 

Having ju*t come from the plane whither 
he was so eagerly repairing I might have 


told him n few things. I might for example 
have told him w hat the captain of a German 
battery in front of Lmon had said, and that 
was this: 

" I have been on this one spot for nearly 
three week* now, serving my gun* by day 
and by night. I have lost nearly half of my 
original force of men and two of my lieuten¬ 
ant*. We shoot over those tree tops yonder 
in accordance with directions for range and 
distance which come from somewhere e£s* 
over field telephone, but we never see the 
men at whom we are firing. They fire back 
without seeing us, and sometimes thnr 
shelia fall short or go beyond us, and some¬ 
times they fall among us and kill and wound 
a few of us. Thu* it goes on day after day. 
I have not with my own cy» seen a French¬ 
man or an Englishman unl<** he wo* a 
prisoner. It is nut so much pleasure—fight¬ 
ing Like this." 


Hospital Sights 

I might have told the young Bavarian 
lieutenant of other place* whorr I hod boon — 

K tacee where the dead lay for day* un- 
uried. I might have told him there was 
nothing particularly pretty or particularly 
edifying about the proem* of being killed. 
Death, I take it, i* never a very tidy pro¬ 
ceeding, and in battle it acquire* an added 
unkempt new. Men who are suddetily and 
sorely stricken have a way of shrinking up 
Inside their clothe*; unlew they die on the 
instant they have a way of tearing their 
coats open and gripping with their bund* at 
their vitals, a* though to hold tha life in; 
they have a way of sprawling their leg* in 
grotesque postures; and finally they have 
a way of putting their arm* up before their 
fare* a* though at the very last they would 
try* to shut out a dreadful virion. Those 
contorted, twisted arms with the elbows up, 
those spraddled stark legs, and. most of all, 
those white dots of shirts those I hud 
learned to associate in my own mind with 
tbe accomplished fact of mortality upon 
the field. 

I might have told him of sundry 1 field 

horaMrai which i W lately aimed I 

could re-create in my memory, as I ahull be 
able to re-create it a* long a* I live and have 
my serism. a certain room in a certain 
school house in a French town where seven 
men wriggled and fought in the unspeak¬ 
able fatal torments of lockjaw; and another 
room filled to capacity with men who had 
been borne there Decause there was nothing 
humanly to be done for them, and who now 
lay very quietly, their suet tv-gray face* 
laced with tiny red stripes of fever, and 
their paling eye* storing up at nothing at 
all; and Mill another room given over en¬ 
tirely to stump* of men, who locked each a 
leg or un arm, or a leg and an arm, or both 
legs or both arms; and still a fourth room 
wherein were men—and boy* too—all 
blinded, all learning to grope aboue in the 
everlasting black night which would be 
their portion through ull their days. 

Indeed for an immediate illustration of 
the fruitage of the husinnts toward which 
he was hastening 1 might have taken him 
by the arm and led him acroa* two set* of 
track* and shown him men in the prime of 
life who were hatchelrd like flax, and 
mauled like block*, and riddled like sieves, 
and mareratod out of the living image of 
their Maker. 

But 1 did none of thoe things. He hod a 
picture of glory before hi* eye*. He wanted 
to fight, or he thought he did, which come 
to the Rome thing. So what 1 did was to 
take down hi* name and promise to aacid 
him a completed copy of hi* picture in the 
care of his regiment and brigade; and the 
last I saw of him be was half out of a car 
window waving good-by to us and wishing 
us me/ wiedtnektn a* he was borne away to 
his ordained place. 

As we rode back through the town of 
Mauhcugc in the dusk, tbe company which 
bad sung 0 Straseburg In the Franco- 
German beer shop at the prow of the corner 
where the three streets met were just 
marching away. I thought I caught, in the 
waving gray line that flowed along like 
quicksilver, a glimpse of the hoy who was so 
glad because lie was about to have some 
luck. 

In those two dayB fourteen thousand 
wounded men came back through Mau- 
beuge, and possibly ten time* that many 
new troops, belonging to the first of Octo¬ 
ber draft of a million, paaaed down the line. 
In that w**k fifty thousand wounded men 
returned from the German right wing alone. 

He’s a busy Red Glutton, and there neema 
to be no satisfying his greed. 
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“Bull” Durham is Always “Good Form” 

In the very smartest circles of American society deliciously fresh, fragrant 
and mellow "Bull” Durham is recognized as the supreme expression of tobacco 
luxury. It is swagger, distinguished, the habitude of connoisseurship, to ”roll your 
own”—fashioning your cigarette with a nice regard to your individuality of taste. 

GENUINE 




SMOKING TOBACCO 

The wonderful, unique, savory fragrance and flavor of 
"Bull" Durham—the delightful mildness and smoothness of 
"Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes—are irresistibly attractive 
and enjoyable. This pure, ripe, golden-mellow tobacco gives 
paramount satisfaction to discriminating smokers the world over. 

I | * I * An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll 

p j p i Your Own," and a Book of cigarette papers, will *§% 
both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on 
postal request. Address "Bull* Durham, Durham. N.C., Room 1169. 
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THE HUMAN ERECTION 


(Concluded from Pago 13) 



Tt was about thin time that Aaadia'B 
father told John that he found hinwlf g»t- 
tinjg on; a man at sixty-live couldn't do the 
work of a man of forty. He said that he 

ought to have been taken into partnership _ _ _ 

by hi* firm, and that their consciinwv* were began to realize hb function a* a human 
pricking enough about it so that be thought 
they would let him appoint hi* own *u<v 
ccsaor. It was an eighteen-hundred-a-year _ „ 

job, and in the future it might be more. He Now he was an annex in Azalia’s house, 
wanted to break John in to the work, bo 
that some day, when John’s expenses were 
heavier, he'd hare the money to meet them. 

It wax ctear to old Blair that hn and hi* wife 
would not live forever, and that w hen John 
wiu no longer doing partnership hau*o- 
kf*eping with them he'd find hln financial work. 

hurdc-nx too heavy, unk*s hi* salary were For when the trained nunw had gone 
increased. John ugreed with him. For Azalia’* invalidism still kept her In bed. 
though Azalia no longer *pent the money Blair got the breakfast and saw the chil- 
ahe bad been accustomed to on dotheu, ahe dren off to school. He didn't have to dress 
did a pend it on mnssagt* and various kinds them, for their grandmother hud taught 
of psychotherapy. them to do that for thetnaelvea. Per hap* 

When the children were eight and ten she realized her mistakes in Azalia’s train- 
years old Mrs. Blair died. Moot of her rela- Ing. John would have helped his father-in¬ 
ti v«m and friend*, and John's aunt, said law, but the old man objected, 
that Azalia had worn her out; that she had 

done two women's work in order that Aza- Jl Typical Episode 

lia shouldn’t do one woman’s work. That 
was their way of calling Azalia a human 
fraction. Azalia took to her bod, and a 
trained nurse had the care of her for two 
weok*. No trained nurse paid any atten¬ 
tion to Blair, but that wax not the reason 
he suddenly broke and showed hia em¬ 
ployers what an old man he was. His head 
wouldn’t work any more. When he wanted 
to put his mind on his business he found 
himself dreaming of the old days when he 
had first courted hia w Ife. H is position gave 
him up and his son-in-law took hi* Diarc, 

So Blair, too, became a human fraction, 
not Azalia's kind, but the other kind. This 
other kind la more pathetic because It b 
self-conscious, a* Azalia's kind or Cora's 
kind b nut. No household is really com¬ 
plete without such a human fraction, and 
thousands of home* possess them. We aee 
them in the parks-old men or women, 
wheeling baby-carriage* or holding toddlers 
by the hands. Many such an old man’s 
face carrier signs of the last battle bravely 
fought the struggle to be patient under 
dependence for bread: to be patient when 
he craves for quiet, in a crowded house 
where he is little more than a relict from 
an unncceaiary generation; to be patient 
under a sense of failing power*, and under 
a sense of haste to 1* gone to some other 
world w here old age blossoms into glorious 
fresh strength. 


to live in John's own house. Azalia’s plana “There's a woman that’s had an easy 

were always based on John's good and the life,” said one in a bitter tone. 

children's good, and the fact that they “She got it because she took it,” her 

worked out to Azalia's advantage chiefly did companion replied. 

not strike John. In the new home Blair John walked on. No, Azalia had taken 

nothing, he thought; but much bad been 
fraction. The other house had been in hia given her. She did not think she had an 
name. Though the housekeeping hod been cosy life, and yet what trouble hod ever be- 
in common, yet be had been the bead, fallen her? Only the death of her parents 

and indifferent health. 

He had been an eighteen-hundred-doilar-a- John didn't consider Azalia spoiled, aim- 
year man, whose taste* had hern considered ply because she never lost her temper, never 
by bis wife at least. Now he was a nothing- nagged, and only showed a martyr's face 
a-year man, whose taste* were not consid- when any duty arose that she was deter- 
ered by Azalia. He had done a man’s work mined to evade. Yet be knew that she had 
in the world, and now he did a servant * always been carried, first by her parents 

and now by himself and her children. He 
did not in his own mind call her or think of 
her as a human fraction, but he knew she 
had not done an ordinary woman's work 
In the world. Yet immediately his stirring 
doubt of Azulia'n share in the surctas of 
their marriage was quelled by a remem¬ 
brance of something Patricia had said a few 
days before. She had been ironing after 
school and had got the supper, and after 
that had been too tired to go with Beatrix 
to a party to which they hud both been 
invited. 

When John had told her that he wished 
he need not put anything but her school 
work on her shoulder*, she had smiled at 
him out of *y«* like Azalia’s, and had aaid 
to him with u spirit like his own: 

“I don’t mind. Daddy, It's all in the 
family. Mother makes it up to ua by her 
sweetnca* and low, and because we love 
her we can share up amung us what she 
can't do.” 

“Yes, I guest* it's love that does it,” 

% woman John said. 

iir and He did not say what love did or whom* 
A woman low it was. But he went forward, an affec¬ 
tionate look on hi* face, to where his wife 
stood by her mother's gravestone. Beatrix 
i* was stooping to arrange the flower*, be¬ 
cause Azalia had to think of her back. One 
hand was prw*d to her side, to remind 
•hat any exertion 


for Azalia. Blair made the brw 
washed the dishew. A neiahborii 
prepared the midday meal, and 
the little girls got the supper, 
came twice a week to wash and iron and 
dean. Azalia accomplished a little languid 
bed-making and dusting. Blair did 
real planning for the household, all the mar* 
keting and ail the errands. 

“Father b wonderfully useful to me,” John and Beatrix of what any exertion 
Azalia would say In Blair’s hearing to her might do to her. But she dropped her hand 
husband, with a sweet smile. when John approached, us if to minimize 

Blair wanted no higher praise than this, her own sufferings, and she looked at him 
To John, Azalia would add: with a sweet ami patient smile. 

“ I am of so little real physical use to you 
and the children that at least I want to be — _ . 

appreciative. I told you long ago. dearest, t* Gg-Jf 'l r &V a iiC-L ’j 

when you insisted on my marrying you. 

that if I couldn’t do coarse work for you A PROMISING method of preventing 
I would try to be an inspiration." A fogs on river* and harbors has been 

John told her she was. He and the chii- worked out by a French scientist, and was 
dren and her father went on adoring her. undergoing practical testa at Lyon* when 
John never really knew that his wife was the experiments were stopped by the prw- 
a human fraction. The nearest he came to ent war. His idea has seemed reasonable 
it was a few years later, shortly after his to a number of arientist* of other countries, 
Such human fractions we see in the father-in-law's death. Sixteen-year-old and so we may not have to wait for result* 
street* going on errands, and in the shoos Patricia was at home, washing up the until the conclusion of the war. 
trying painfully to do juslict* to the errand*, dishes after the Sunday dinner, which she At Lyons bothenome fogs rise from the 
We sec them in the nurseries drearing the and Beatrix had got and served. Tbefamily rivers Rhone and SnAne. The problem wa» 
children, or in the kitchen doing the hard- no lunger kept a servant, for the cost of liv- to prevent fog from forming above the 
eat and least particular work. These peo- ing had gone up, and John waa carrying, water. The solution wa» to cover the rivera 
pie, who have once done a full work in the considering hi* salary*• * very heavy endow- with a thin film of oil, in order to shut the 
world and have now become men* fillers-in, merit policy, so that Azalia's old age would air off from the water at all time*, 
mere feeders to richer live* than their own, be sure to be comfortable. On thus Sunday An oil film could readily be provided at 
mere annum put away on the aide line*, afternoon he had walked to the gr av e yard , large expense; but the Frenchman's effort 
nevermore to count in the big race in life, where Azalia had preceded him to decorate was to provide a film which should not be 
these people surely must be written large the grave* of h«*r father and mother. She so ccwtly that doily treatment of the flow- 
in thut Great Book of the Spirit where a hud driven in the little electric car which ing rivers, some miles above thedty, would 
man’* final value b accurately set down, she had bought out of her share of her be impracticable. He sought for an oil or 
pust power of any human hand to blot or father's estate. She had taken Beatrix with combination of oifa that would spread over 
any human eye to misread. her. Beatrix was even more beautiful than the surface in a very thin film and would 

liiair had been a fine, competent man in Putriciu, and her type contrasted with Aza- not break too easily into surface pools of 
I lay. He could never have bln hb lia’s, so that mother and daughter made a oil, like the grease drop* on the surface of 
place with big malingers iri big cities, but in beautiful picture together. After the flowers poorly made soup. After extensive experi- 
his country town he had ranked high were put in the car there was not room left menta vegetable oil* wot found to ppwano 
none higher. He had had a sound grasp on for another passenger without crowding those two qualities best, 
his business and had won the rwpect of hb Azalia, and ho John had said he preferred At the time the experiment* were stopped 

fellows. He had been a good citizen; he had w alking. As he approached the Blair plot the arientist w as confident he had disrov- 
brought up six children sHf-*ncrificingly. he saw two women looking at Azalia. ered oils which would spread out so thinly 

Now he was an old that the film would 

man with hb grusp . be very much lens 

gone, and :i- ' ' - ; - - “ ' -- - — 1 -* than a millionth of 

a money way toshow an inch thick. Agal- 

e _ ..it Li..__ .1 *- ,L!_i.r. 


From Bad to Worse 


for all his years of 
hard work except nn 
endowment policy 
of Home ten thousand 
dolLar*. 

Azalia said she 
couldn't bear to live 
bi a house where dear 
met I-it had dtaL 
She added that the 
neighborhood was 
running down, and 
that it would lx? bel¬ 
ter for the cliildren 


lan of this combina¬ 
tion would cover 
more than one hun¬ 
dred acre*. He es¬ 
timated that a daily 
do»eof oil for the two 
rivers would cost 
about thirty dollars, 
which wnuld not be 
high if the scheme 
succeeded on the 
Large scale us well as 
it had succeeded in 
the experiment*. 





In Nature’s Intended Way 

Drugs are artificial. Bean is Nature s 
laxative. It should be included every 
day in our diet 

But bran alone is nearly tasteless. 
It should be served with the wheat 
that grows it. 

The most debcious way is Pettijcihn's 
—flakes c4 soft wheat with the bran. 
It is so inviting, so efficient that lor 20 
yean physicians have advised it. 

It's a unique wheat food which 
everybody likes* and it leads to heller 
days. You’ll be glad to know it. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 

If your grocer hasn't PetiijohoY send ui 
hb nia« and 15 ends at stamps. We Hill 
•end owe package by pwcel post, and tiy to 
•irantfe foi your future supplies. Address 

The Qutkrr Osis Company. CKscago. 
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Home Billiard Table 
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MR. GMI OF MONTE CARLO 


41 1 have just come to pay you a little 
vbit,” he remarked easily. "1 was only 
afraid you mightn't bo up so early." 

She oil her lip. 

"You have no right to come here at all.'* 
she said severely; "and lo i>m*enl yourself 
at thi* hour b unheard of. 

"I came early entirely out of considera¬ 
tion for your father," be assured her. 

She frowned. 

44 My futher?" she repeated, looking 
through the glasses again. "Please ex¬ 
plain ut once what you mean. My father 
16 on that yacht, and I cannot imagine 
why he does not return." 

"I can tell you,” he answered, standing 
by her aide und looking out seaward. 
"They are waiting for my order* before 
they let him off.“ 

She turned her head and looked at him 
Incredulously. 

“Explain youmelf. please," ahe insisted. 

“With pleasure,” he assented. "You 
see, 1 just hod to make sure of being al¬ 
lowed to have a few minute*' conversation 
with you free from any interruption. Some¬ 
how or other,” he added thoughtfully, “I 
don't believe your father likes me.” 

“I do not think,” she replied coldly, 
“that my father ha* any feeling* about 
you at all, except that he thinks you are 
abominably presumptuous.” 

“Because I want to marry you?” 

She stamped with her loot upon the 
ground. 

“Please do not say such absurd things! 
Explain to me at once what you mean by 
saying that my father is being kept there 
by your orders.” 

“ I'll try.” I-aue answered. "He boarded 
that yacht la*l night by mistake. He 
thought that it was a hired one; but it 
Isn't, it's miM, I found him there las* 
entertaining a little party of hb friends in 
the saloon. They seemed quit* comfort¬ 
able. bo 1 begged them to remain on as my 
guests for a short time.” 

“Toremain?"she murmured bewildered. 
“For how l>>ng?" 

“Until you ve Just read this through 
and thought it over.” 

He passed her a document which he had 
drawn from his pocket. She took it from 
him wonderingly. 

When she hod read a few linen the color 
came streaming into her cheeks. She threw 
it to tlie ground. He picked It up and 
replaced it in his pocket. 

“But it is preposterous I” she cried. 
"That is a marriage license!" 

"That's precisely what it is,” lie admit¬ 
ted. “I thought we’d be married at Nice. 
My sister is waiting to go along with u*. 
1 said we’d pick ber up at the HAtel de 
Paris.” 

Severe critic* of ber undoubted beauty 
had ventured at t irons to say that Fedora’s 
face tacked *xpre*«iion. There was at that 
moment no roam for any surh criticism. 
Amazement •drugghxi with Indignation in 
her eyes. Her Tips were quivering, her 
breath was coming quickly. 

" Do you mean- Have you given her 

or anyone to understand that there was 
any likelihood of my consenting to such an 
absurd scheme?” 

"1 merely told ber what I hoped,” be 
said quietly. "That is all 1 dared say even 
to myself. But 1 w ant you to listen to me.” 

Ht* voice had grown softer. She turned 
her head and looked at him. He w as much 
taller than she was. and in his gray tweed 
suit, his bead a little thrown back, his 
straw* hat clasped in his hands behind him. 
his clear gray eyas full of serious purpose, 
he was certainly not an unattractive figure 
to look upon. Unconsciously she found 
herself comparing him once more with the 
men of her world, found herself realizing 
even against her will the charm of bla naive 
and dogged honewty, his youth, his tenacity 
of purpose. She had never been mode love 
to like this before. 

“ Please listen,” he begged. “ 1 am afraid 
that your father must Ik* in a tearing rag* 
by now, but that can't be helped. He is 
out there, and he hasn't got an earthly 
chance of getting back until I give the 
w’ord. We've got plenty of time to reach 
Nice before he can land. I just want you 
to realize, Fedora, that you are your own 
mbtreo*. You can make or spoil your own 
life. No one else has any right to interfere. 
Have you ever seen anyone yet, buck in 
your own country, among your ow n people, 
that you felt that you really cared for; that 
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vou honestly believed would be willii>g to 
lay down bis life to make you happy?" 

"No," she confessed simply, "I do not 
know that 1 have. Our men are not Like 
that.*' 

"That,” he went on. "Is because there b 
no one hack there who cares ns I do. I have 
spent some years of my life looking—quite 
unconsciously, but looking all the some 
for some one like you. Now that I have 
found you I um glud I have waited. There 
couldn t be anyone eUe. There never could 
be. Fedora. I love you just in the way u 
man do** love once in hb life, if he’s lucky. 
It's a queer *art of feeling, you know," he 
continued, loaning a little toward ber. "It 
make* me quite sure that I could make 
you happy. It makes m* quit* sure that if 
you'll give me your hand and trust me, arid 
leave everything to me, you'll have just the 
things In life that women w ant. Won't you 
be brave, Fedora? There are some things 
to break through, I know, but they don't 
amount to much, they don't really. And I 
love you, you know, you can’t imagine yet 
what a wonderful difference that makes. 
But you’ll find out and then you'll be glad." 

• *u* • 1 w-i■‘ttil. Her eyes were still 
fixed seaward, but she was looking beyond 
the yacht now, to the dim line whan sky 
and sew seemed to meet. Tbe vision of her 
pa*t days teemed to be drawn out before 
her, a little monotonous, a little wearisome 
even in their splendor, more than a kittle 
empty. And underneath It all she was 
listening to a new music and her heart was 
telling ber the truth. 

"You don't need to make any plans," bo 
said softly. " Go and put on your hat 
and some wrap to wear motoring. Bring a 
hand bag if you like. Floosie 1 m waiting for 
us and she is rather a dear. You can leave 
everything else to AM.” 

Sbc looked timidly inlo his ey«. A new 
feeling was upon her. She gave him her 
hand almost shyly. Her voice trembled. 

"If I come." she whispered, "you are 
quite sure that you mean It all? You 
are quite sure that you will not change?" 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

"Not in this world, dear," he answered 
with sublime confidence; "nor in any 
other!” 

She stole away from him. He was left 
alone upon the terrace*, alone, but with the 
exquisite conviction of her return, promised 
in that last half tremulous, half smiling 
look over her shoulder. Then suddenly life 
seemed to come to him with a rush—a new 
life filled with a new splendor. He was 
almost humbly conscious of bigger things 
than he had ever realized, a ncarneui to the 
clouds, • wonderful, thrilling sense of com¬ 
plete and absolute huppim^s. Reluctantly 
no came back to earth. His thoughts be¬ 
came practical- He went to the back of his 
car, drew out a rocket on a stick and thrust 
it firmly Into the lawn. Then he started hla 
engine and almost immediately afterward 
she came. She was wearing a white silk 
motor coat and a thick veil. Behind her 
came a bewildered French maid, carrying 
wraps, and a manservant with a heavy 
dressing case. In silence thee* things were 
stowed away. She took her place in the 
car. I-a no struck a match and stepped on 
to the law n. 

"Don’t lie frightened," he said. "Here 
go**!” 

A rocket soared un into the sky. Then ho 
seated himself beside her and they glided 
off. 

"That means," he explain*!, "that 
they’ll let your father and tbe others land 
in two hours. We'll have plenty of time to 
get to Nice. Have you lift any word for 
him?" 

“I have left a very short rnwasoge," uhe 
answered, "tosay that I was going to marry 
you. He will never forgive me, and 1 feel 
very wicked and very ungrateful." 

"Anything efce?" he whispered, leaning 
a little toward her. 

She fighed. 

“And very happy,” she murmured. 

jtxjrnsr 

H UNTERLEYS caw the Right Honor¬ 
able Meredith Simpson and Monsieur 
Douaille off lo Paris early on the morning 
following tbe happenings on th* yacht. 
Then he culled round at the hospital to find 
that Sidney Roc be was out of dangrr, and 
went on to the villa with the good neWH. On 
his way back he stay*! chatting with the 
bank manager until rather later than usual 


and afterward strolled on to the terrace, 
where he looked with »ome eagerne** to¬ 
ward a certain point in the bay. The Min¬ 
nehaha had departed. Mr. Grex and hla 
friends, then, hud bren act free. Thought¬ 
fully Hunterleyn returned to the hotel. At 
the entrance he noticed two or three trunk* 
being wheeled out which seemed to him 
somehow familiar. He stopped to look at 
the initials. They were his wife’s. 

"Is Lady Hunteriey* leaving to-day?” 
he asked the luggage porter. 

"By the evening train, air,” the man 
announced. "She would have caught the 
CAte d’Azur thin morning, but there was no 
place on the train." 

Hunteriey* was perplexed. Some time 
after luncheon he inquired for Iairiy Hun- 
terlev* and found that ahe ua* not in the 
hotel. A reception clerk thought that he 
had w*n her ]**«* on her way to the Sport¬ 
ing Club. Hunterteys. after some momenta 
of indecision, followed ber. He was puz¬ 
zled at ber myildhtf departure, UlttblH 
to account for it. The Draeonmeyerw. ho 
knew, proposed to stav for another month, 
lie walked thoughtfully along the private 
wav and climbed the stairs to tbe club. He 
looked for hia wife in her usual place. She 
m not there. He made a little promenade 
of tbe room*, and eventually he found her 
among the spectators round the baccarat 
table. He approached her at once. 

"You are not playing?" 

She started at the »ound of hb voice. 
She was dressed very aimply in traveling 
clothes, and there were lines under her eyes 
os though she were fatigued. 

" No,” she admitted,I am not playing." 

“I understood in the hotel.” he contin¬ 
ued, "that you were leaving to-day." 

“1 am going bock to England," she an¬ 
nounced. "It doi* not amuse me here any 
longer." 

He realized at once that something had 
happened. A curious tense of excitement 
stole into hb blood. 

”If you are not playing here, will you 
come and sat down for a few momentahe 
invited. "I should like to talk to you." 

She followed him without a word. He led 
the way to one of the divana in the roulette 
room. 

“ Your favorite place,” he remarked, 44 b 
occupied.” 

She nodded, 

*'l have given up playing," she told him. 

He looked at her in some surprise. She 
drew a little breath and kept ber eyes 
steadily averted. 

“You will probably know so me time or 
other,” she continued, "so I will tell you 
now: I have lost four thousand pounds to 
Mr. Draconmeyer. 1 am going back to Eng¬ 
land to realize my own money, so a* to be 
able to pay him at once.” 

“You borrowed four thousand pound* 
from Mr. Draconmeyer?" he repeated in¬ 
credulously. 

“Yes! It wo* very foolbb. 1 know, and 
1 have lust every penny of it. I am not the 
first woman, I suppose, who hua lost her 
head in Monte Carlo," she added a little 
defiantly. 

"Does Mr. Draconmeyer know that you 
are leaving?" he asked. 

"Not yet.” she answered after a mo¬ 
ment'* hesitation. “I had an Interview 
with him yesterday, and 1 reulized at once 
that the money must he paid, and without 
delay. 1 realized, too, that it was better 
I should leave Monte Carlo and break off 
my association with the** people for the 
present.” 

In a sense it was a sordid story, yet to 
Hunteriey* her word* sounded like music. 

"I am very pleased indeed," he said 
quietly, “that you feel like that. Dracon¬ 
meyer b not n man to whom I should like 
my wife to owe money for u moment longer 
than was absolutely neoeenary.” 

" Your estimate uf him was correct," she 
confessed ulowiy. "1 am sorry, Henry." 

He rue* suddenly to hb feel. An inspira¬ 
tion had seized him. 

"Come." he declared, "we will pay Dra¬ 
conmeyer huek without sending you hume 
to sell your eecuri lisas. Come and *Utnd 
with me." 

Sbe looked at him in amazement. 

"Henry!” she exclaimed. 41 You are not 
going to play? Don't! Take my advice 
and don't!" 

He laughed. 

“We'll see," he replied confidently. 
” You wouldn't believe tbut 1 am a fatalist. 
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vouldyou? I am though. Everything that 
1 had hound for «**ma to be happening 
to-day. You have found out Draconmeyer. 
w* have cbnrkmatef] Mr. Grex, I haw 
dnmk the health of Felicia and David 
Bruton-" 

"Fellda and David Briston?" she inter¬ 
rupted quickly. "What do you mean?" 

"You kiww, of course, that they were 
engaged?" he explain*!. "I called round 
at the villa this morning after I had been 
to tbe hospital* and found them bu*y 
fixing the wedding day/' 

She looked at him vaguely. 

"Engaged?" ah* murmured. "Why, 1 
thought -—" 

A spot of color suddenly burned in her 
cheeks. She was beginning to undaratand. 
It was Draconmeyer who had put those 
ideas into her bead. Her heart gave a little 
leap. 

"Hmry!" she whispered. 

He was already at the table, however. 
He changed live thousand*franc not«* de¬ 
liberately, counted hia plaque* and turned 
to her. 

"I am going to play on your principle/' 
he declared. "I have always thought it an 
interesting one. See, the last number woa 
twenty-two. I am going to back twenty 
and all the carr/s." 

He covered the board round number 
twenty. There were a few minutes of aua- 
penae, then tbe dick a* tbe ball fell into tbe 
little space. 

"Vinfl-Mf, noir, past# et pair!" tbe 
croupier announced. 

Hunterteys' stake was swept away. He 
only ami led. 

"Our numbers are going to turn up." be 
inmsied cheerfully. "I am certain of it 
now. Do you know that this la tbe first 
time I have played since 1 have been in 
Monte Carlo?" 

She watched him half in fear. 

This time Hunterleys staked on twenty- 
nine, with the maximum nv nfrin and all the 
cart** and rherau-r- Again tne few momenta 
of suspense, tbe dick of the ball, the crou¬ 
pier's voice: 

" Finflf-aru/, noir. impair H paw!" 

She clutched at his arm. 

" Henry!" ehe gasped. 

He laughed. 

"Open your bag," he directed. "Well 
soon nil it/’ 

He left his stake untouched. Thirty-one 
turned up. He won two carr4$ and let the 
table go once without staking. Ten was 
the mat number. Immediately h» placed 
the maximum on number fourteen, carrct 
and rherauz. Again the pause; again the 
croupiers voice: 

"Quatwu, roxgc, pair cf manque!" 

Hunterleys showed no exultation and 
scarcely any surprise. He gathered in his 
winnings and repeated bis stake. This time 
be won one of his earrlu. The next time 
qualortt turned up again. For half an hour 
be continued, following his few chosen 
number* according to the run of tbe table. 
At the end of that time Violet s satchel was 
full and be wan beginning to collect tlwu- 
sand-franc notes for hia plaque. He mode 
a iitUe calculation in hia mind and decided 
that he must already have won more than 
the necessary amount, 

"Our lust stake," he remarked coolly. 

The preceding number had bwn twenty- 
six. He placed the maximum on twenty- 
nine, the carr/s, cheraux, the column, color 
and lust dozen. He felt Violet's lingers 
clutching h» arm. There wa* a little bus* 
of excitement ail round the table as the 
croupier announced the number: 

" Vinpt~iuuf, noir. impair cl patne!" 

They took their winning* into th* ante¬ 
room beyond, w here Huntefleya ordered lea. 
There was a little flush on Violet* cheeks. 
They counted tbe money. It amounted to 
nearly five thousand pounds. 

"Henry!" she exclaimed. "I think that 
that last coup was the meat marvelous win 
I ever saw!" 

"A moat opportune one at any rate," he 
replied grimly. " Look who is coming." 

Draconmeyer had entered the room and 
w» peering everywhere ua though in search 
of some one. He suddenly caught sight of 
them, hesitated for a moment and then ap¬ 
proached. He addressed himself to Violet. 

"I have just seen Linda." he said. "She 
is broken-hearted at tbe thought of your 
departure." 

**I am sorry to leave her," Violet replied, 
"but I fed that I have stayed quite long 
enough in Motile Carlo. By the by. Mr. 
Draconmeyer, there is that little affair of 
the money you were kind enough to advance 
to me." 


Draconmeyer stood quite still. He looked 
from husband to wife. 

"Four thousand pound*, my wife tells 
me/' Hunterleys remarked coolly ms be 
began to count out the note*. "It is very 
good of you indeed to have acted as her 
banker. Do you mind being paid now? 
Our movement* are a little uncertain, and 
our settling up now will avoid the neocaiity 
of sending you a check." 

Draconmeyer laughed. It was not a 
pleasant laugh, nor was it in the least 
mirthful. 

"Dear me!" he exclaimed. "I Had for¬ 
gotten that little matter. Ax you will* 
certainly." 

He accepted tbe notes and stuffed them 
into hia pocket. 

“‘By the by," he continued. "1 think 
that I ought to congratulate you, Sir Henry. 
That last little affair of yours was wonder¬ 
fully stage-managed. Your country owes 

S 'ou more than it w ever likely to pay. You 
mee succeeded at any rate in delaying the 
Inevitable." 

"I trust,' 0 Hunterleys inquired politely, 
‘“that you were not detained upon the 
yacht far very long?" 

" We landed at the Villa at twelve o'clock 
this morning/’ Draconmeyer replied. " You 
know, of course, of the little surprise our 
ir8 American friend had prepared for 

Hunterleys shook his head. 

"I have heard nothing definite." 

"He was married to tbe daughter of 
the Grand Duke Augustus at midday at 
Nice/' Draconmeyer announced. "His 
Serene Highness received a telephone mw- 
sage only a short time ago." 

Violet gave a little cry. She leaned across 
the table eagerly. 

"You mean that they have doped7" 
Draconmeyer assented. 

"All Monts Carlo will be talking about 
it to-niorruw." he declared. "The grand 
duke has been doing all he can to gr-t it 
hushed up, but it to uaeUo*. I will not de¬ 
tain you any longer. I see that you are 


about to have tea. 

"We shall meet, peril 


in London?" 


*et. perhupe. 

Hunterleys remarked as Draconmeyer pre¬ 
pared to depart. 

Draconmeyer shook his head. 

'“I think not," he replied. ‘“The doctors 
have advised me that the dimate of Eng¬ 
land is bad fur my wife’s health, and I fed 
that my own work there is finished. I have 
received an offer to go out to South Amer¬ 
ica for a time. Very likely I shall accept." 

He paaned on with a final bow. Violet 
looked Acroo* at her husband and her ryes 
shone. 

"It seems like a fairy tale, Henry," die 
whispered. "You don't know what a load 
on my mind that money has been, and how 
I was growing to detest Mr. Draconmeyer/' 

He smiled. 

"I was rathor hating the beast myself/' 
he admitted. "Tdl me, what are your plana 
really?" 

"I hadn't made any," she confessed, 
"except to get away as quickly as I could." 

He leaned a little across the table. 

" Elopement* are rather in the fa&hion," 
he said. "What do you think? Couldn’t 
we have a little dinner at Giro’s and catch 
the lost train to Nice, haves look at Richard 
and his wife, and then go on to Coimw and 
moke our way back to England later?" 

She looked at him and us she looked his 
face grew younger. There was something 
In her eyes that reminded him of the day* 
which for so many weary months he had 
been striving to forget. 

"Henry/’ she murmured, “I have been 
vary foolish. If you can trust me once 
more I think I can promise that 1‘U never 
be half so idiotic again." 

He rose to hb feet blithely. 

"It ho* been my fault just as much," he 
declared, "anil the fault of circumstances. 
1 couldn't tell you tho whole truth, but 
there has been a villainous conspiracy go¬ 
ing on here. Draconmeyer, Sriingman and 
the grand duke were oil In it. and 1 have 
been working like a slave. Now it’s all 
over—finished this morning on Richard's 
yacht. We'vo done what wo could. I'm a 
free lance now ar.d we'll spend the holidays 
together." 

She gave him her fingers across the table 
and he held them firmly in hia. Then she. 
too, roeie and they passed out together. There 
was a wonderful change in Hunterleys. He 
seemed to have grown years younger. 

"Come," he exdainved, "they call this 
the City of Pleasure, but these ore the firat 
happy moment* I have spent in it. Well 
gamble in Jive-fnuic pieces for on hour 


or so. Then we’U go back to the hotel and 
have our trunks, sent down to the station, 
dine at Giro’s and wire Richard. Where 
are you ifotng to stake your money?" 

"I think I *hall begin with number 
twenty-nine," she laughed. 

A few days later they lunched with Rich¬ 
ard and his wife at the Casino at Cannae. 
The change in the two young people was 
most impressive. Fedors had la*t the dig¬ 
nified aJoofnees of Monte Carlo. Sbeaeeroed 
to have found her girlhood, and feta was 
brilliantly, supremely happy. Richard, on 
the other hand, was mare serious. He took 
Hunterleys to one side as they waited for 
the cam. 

"We are on our way to Biamtx," be 
said. " by easy stages. The yacht will meet 
us there and we are going to sail at once for 
America." 

doesn’t mind?" Hunterleys 


"Fedora 
asked. 

"Not in 
exultantly. 


tbe least," Richard ded&red 
'“She knows what my duty b 
and. Hunterleys, I am going to try to do it. 
The peupte over there may need a lot of 
convincing, but they ore going to hear the 
truth from me and have it drummed into 
them. It sgoing to be'Wake up, America!* 
as well as ‘ Woke up. England!"' 

““Stick at it. Richard, Hunterleys ad¬ 
vised. "Don’t mind a little discourage¬ 
ment Men who sec the truth, and aren't 
afraid to koep on calling attention to It, get 
laughed at a peat deal. People speak of 
them tolerantly, listen to what they say. 
doubt the re&sonablenetcs of it and star* it 
at tbe bark of their heads; but in the end 
It does good. Your people and mine arc 
slow to believe and slow to understand, but 
the truth sinkB in If one prociuinw it often 
enough and loudly enough. We are going 
through much the same thing in our own 
country just now- with regard to national 
service, for one thing. Here come your 
corn. You travel in state, Richard.’’ 

The young man laughed good-naturedly. 

“‘There’s nothing in life that 1 can give 
her that Fedora won't have." be asserted. 
"We spent the first two days absolutely 
alone. Now her maid and my man come 
along with tbe luggage in tbe heavy car 
and wo take the tittle racer. Jolly hard 
work they have to keep anywhere near its, I 
can tell you. Say. may I make a rather 
Impertinent remark, Sir Henry?" 

" You have earned the right to *ay any¬ 
thing to me you choose," Hunterleys re¬ 
plied. "Go ahead." 

"Why, it’s only this." Richard con¬ 
tinued a little awkwardly; "I have never 
seen l^ady Hunterleys look half bo ripping, 
and you seem yearn younger." 

Hunterleys smiled. 

“'To tell you the truth. I feel it. You we, 
year* ago, when we started out for our 
honeymoon, there was a cruiii after the 
nret week and we had to rush back to Eng¬ 
land. We seem to have forgotten ever to 
finish that honeymoon of ours. We are 
doing it now." 

The two women came down the steps, 
the cynosure of a good many eyes, the two 
mo«t beautiful women in the Casino. Rich¬ 
ard helped liis wife into her place, wrapped 
her ui> and took the uttering wheel. 

"Hyerea this evening and MonwUUw to¬ 
morrow," ta announced. "Biarrits on 
Saturday. We shall utay there for n week, 
and then 'Wake up, America!"’ 

The car* glkled off. Hunterleys and hi* 
wife stood on thestep* of the Casino waving 
their hands. 

"Something about thow* children," Hun- 
U?ley» declared as they vanished, "make* 
me feel absurdly young. Let’s go shopping. 
Violet. 1 want to buy you some flowers and 
chocolates." 

She smiled happily as she look his arm 
for a moment. 

M And then?" 

" What would you like to do afterward ? " 
he asked. 

"I think," she replied, leaning toward 
him, " that I should like to go to that nice 
Englishman who lets villas. Perhaps we 
could find one right at tbe edge of them, 
quite hidden. Then wo could lock tbe gates 
and give no one our address, and have you 
forget for just one month that there was 
any work to do in tbe world, or anyone rise 
in it except me." 

"Just to make up," he laughed softly. 

"Women are like that, you know/’ she 
murmured. 

"The man's office is this way," Hunter¬ 
leys said, turning off the main street. 

(THR BNP) 


Most painters arc anxious to 
do good work. Most j>aititers 
know the good that 


zinc 


does in paint. You are the de¬ 
ciding factor. Do you want 
the best paint on your house — 
or don’t you? 

0»r tariff/, “J«r .Wo iv.” Uth . 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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We Should 
.ike to Hear 

from any young man 
or young woman who 
would like to attend 
college, musical con¬ 
servatory, business 
college or technical 
school at our expense. 

The story of how more 
than a thousand have 
already done bo is an 
interesting one. Let 
us tdl you all about it. 
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Curtis 

Students 

Pay 

No Bills 

Most of the 
prominent col¬ 
leges have on 
their rolls what 
are known as 
“Curtis Stu¬ 
dents.” They 
are usually 
among the 
brightest in the 
college. They 
don’t pay any¬ 
thing for their 
board and tui¬ 
tion, their bills 
being defrayed 
by The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company. 

You can attend 

any college, musical 
conservatory, busi¬ 
ness school or agri¬ 
cultural college in 
the United States 
under the same 
conditions. 

If you are inter¬ 
ested, drop us a line 
and we will send 
you a mighty inter¬ 
esting booklet tell¬ 
ing all about the 
plan and what this 
armyof “Curtis Stu¬ 
dents” has done. 

EJtua/urwi Ihi'uun, 702 

The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


11 Gee, I could a kale from her* to Bronx- 
I viUe if anybody would lend me a rink big 
enough!" 

And even a* *h* spoke they were gliding 
forward, always bin dose arm engulfing 
her, and. when hi* head gruxrd her*, the 
breath of pomade in her nci&triU- 

" Whew! Let*. *top. Max/* 

"Stop?" 

“Wtewl All of n sudden I kinda gave 
out. 1—I’m tired. Max. Let’s quit. I gu*** 
I I gotta go home.” 

"Hamel" 

" I’m tired, I tell you." 

“Come, then; we U go over to thr table 
| and wait for the big show.” 

"I- They just giggle and giggle; 

and- and I’m tired." 

The light of inspiration flashed into hi* 
narrow face, illuminating it. 

"Wanna rut it, Gert, and go out for u 
. spin?" 

"like fun. frenhie!" 

" 1 got the car outside, Gm. It’* a swell 
night and I got a fur rug ami all." 

" Nix. The Subway'* my limit." 

" I dan* you, Cerl! A little spin through 
the Park and then I'll Hhoot you home. s» 
, Shan won’t shoot ine first." 

"The crowd they'll get sore." 

"Sore nothin*! They ain’t got time to 
miw us. l«ooku them out there -all lit up 
I like Christmas tree*, already!" 

"I 

"The minute you nav homp, Girt, I’ll 
1 turn in. Just u little spin. Gee, ain't you 
; no kind of a *port no more? ’* 

" I- You should know what'* eatin’ 

I me! You you should know!" Her lij» 

; quivered, anil *h<* made a motion an though 
to tighten her -skate strap. "If you was In 
my Hboee you'd wish you was dead! ’* 

"Aw, what's hurlin' you, kiddo? I seen 
all along you was drop blue under your 
coat. I ain't hurt your little feeling have 
I. kiddo?" 

She n» with the gt^lure of throwing off 
an imaginary cloak, and her li|»s curled con¬ 
sciously bade into their conscious smile. 

"Nothin' you could say could gimme the 
kind of blum I got, Max. I I am as blue 
a* the navy. Aw, what’s the use uf airing 
my trouble* on you? Com* on; I I'm all 
right now." 

He blinked his evn* in a srrk* of rupid 
minks and stroked her muff. 

"Poor kid! I seen as soon as Shan was 
I miming there was somethin' wrong.*' 

" It ain't nothin’." 

"You ain't been real on that joy wtuff 
you been spraying round all evening, little 
kuldo." 

He continued to stroke her inuff, with 
the Ingratiating movement calculated to 
bring out the purr in u cut; and hfe smile, 
surmounted by a black mustache us neat 
and as trimmed os a hedge, came cloef. 

"Poor kiddo, you!" 

She drew back. 

" H owwt, Max. I—I think you’re drunk." 
"Nix." 

'' Come; let’* skate." 

"Let’s dodge 'em, Gert. I don't wanna 
get in no New Year's rough-house with 
that cheap gang. You better kmiM take 
you a spin and then home." 

"You- -you ain’t steady enough." 

"Such a nerve 1 Look! I'm os steady us 
a lamp-post." 

"Nothin' doin’!" 

"Come on. Gert a little spin. It's a 
large night and It'll brace you up!" 

,7 I can't." 

"Come on!” 

"I I feel just like I gotta get some air 
or I-I'll topple" 

"Sure you will!" 

"Undo my *kau*!” 

Skate* off and across the wooden prome¬ 
nade stealthily, with backward sUwff at 
the merrymakers. 

"They’ll never mi** us, kiddo." 

Through the blazing entrance they hur¬ 
ried and out into a night os blue as ink and 
a s dwp as a well, and a million *tare that 
trtlllbM on the brink of the New Year. 

" Whew, but this feel* good!" 

“Sure it does! Wnit till I crank up." 

"Swell bale car. He promised his mother 
or wr’d have one too one swell little car 
tike this!" 

He climbed in boride her and tucked the 
robe carefully about her. folding it round 
ami under her feet pushing into his heavy 
gauntlet-top glove**, throwing his dutch, 
jerking forward, turning uboul with careful 


MEND-CAY l 

(Cmmtlnumd from Pag* I S> 

avoidance of the merry traffic. Up a dark 
aisle of side street they went, acroa* the 
busy maze of Columbia* Circle, and into the 
iruiet r«*ct=saes of the Park, whizzing under 
the tree*, the wind vivifying as v 

"1 gw*s this ain’t got it all over sitting 
in a cate with that gang of cheap sports! 
1 know u little caff: of my own, on Hudson 
Road, that is some real cate." 

Wind sang in her vtn. 

"Gee, Mat, this is great!" Fler voice 
came remotely from the cloud of fur nig, 
her face in its center, like a rosy flower. 
"Gee!" 

The lake lay alongside the road under a 
thin Bheen of ice. broken In plait*, with the 
water filming it over and freezi ng uguin. 
W .H‘k-old snowdrift* lay In rodQT eNffMi 
white patches in the gloom; hut thr road 
wm smooth nd odd and as shiny as a steel 
rail; and always the singing and stinging of 
the wind. 

" 1 told you. iVachie, that this would takr 
the blues out of you. didn’t I?” 

"It taltt* more even than this to get rid 
of the kinda blues I got. Go*, slow up a 
little. Max! My middle name ain’t speed, 
like yours." 

"This ain’t nothin’; wait till we get out 
u ways." 

"Who®! Where ore you goln'. there. 
Max? Don't go out of the Park. Don't go 
up Seventh Avenue. Where you takiit' me. 
lull Quit! Just turn bock and take me 
once more round the Park and then home. 
1 gotta go home." 

"I'm going to get thim blues out of you 
or know the reason why, kiddo. A spin out 
a ways and u drink on the road ain t goin* 
to hurt you. I’m goin* to get them Utica 
out of you." 

"No, no, Max; I gotta go home." 

They were on u long, shining strrtrh nf 
■but a* wide ii* a boulevard, a atrip of five 
Park dividing it ami naked trees meeting 
over their heads. 

"I gotta get home. Do you hear?” 

"Listen!" 

A low bleat, rising to the dorian call of 
a long-winded whistle; chimes ringing out 
suddenly and full of renonanee on the clear 
air; bells; windows shrieking up in block- 
long and block-high apartment house*: 
horns; shout* from the thin stream of up¬ 
town pedestrians; a blank cartridge fired 
from an automobile that whizzed past them 
on the road; more chimes! 

"Happy New Year, kiddo!" 

"Happy New Year! Happy New Ye-ar!” 

"Aw, you ain't cryin\ are you. kiddo? 
Aw, 1 wish 1 knew who wus hurtin' you; I’d 
wipe up thi* road with ’em! Here, lemrtve 
dry them tears- Irmme dry 'em." 

"No, no; 1 ain't crying, Max; only 1— 

"Aw! Aw! Cryin'like a spout! Aw ! 
Aw! Here; Jerome dry'em." 

"Quit!" 

A sudden turn that jerked her sharply 
backward, the hollow sound of riding over 
n bridge, and they were out on an open 
ledge of highway. Below tte*m the river 
ran thick, persistently fighung off the 
shockl** of ire, as a half-swooning man 
walks the night through to light off the sleep 
of morphia. 

"I’m goin' to stop this old car right here¬ 
in this very road, and take ’do little hnby 
right in my arms and dry them tears." 

"Mux! You—vou dure! Max! Whatta 
you think I am?' 

"The cutest, toutsiest little-" 

"Quit! I wanna go back. Mux. Look! 
We're way out In the country and I gotta 
get hark.” 

"Just a little farther, Tootsie! Gee, you 
oughta sax- them checks of yours! A kid 
that likes epinnln' like you oughta have a 
car of her own. Shap can afford one." 

"It’s her—his mother. He promised the 
old lady he - he wouldn't buy one. He 
prnmiwd; and when Shap promises- well, 
you know!" 

"It’* a dam shame! Gee. which one is 
Ills wife—the old dame or you? 1 seen how 
things stood this afternoon the way you 
had to handle her to make the get-away 
with us. When she heard the word auto she 
nearly threw a fit." 

"We gotta turn. Max." 

"Aw, be a sport. Gert! Didn't I promise 
to get them blues out of you!" 

“You! Why. you couldn't get the blue* 
out of my cat!" 

"Watch me! Arrow Inn fe only two 
miles out, Tootsie one of the grandest 


little roadhouse* rou nd here. 1 wanna 
warm you up before I dump you home on 
the old lady." 

"You cut that!" 

" Poor little Tootsie! ” 

He slowed until they were running ri- 
lently; and, high above the river and under 
the robe, his hand moved toward her*. 

"Poor little Tootsie!" 

"Quit!" 

"Aw, touchy, what am 1 doin'?" 

“Don't you—don't you get fr**h with 
me!” 

“Sure I won't." 

"Take me home!" 

"Tell me all about the row at home. 
Tootsie. I’m the best little sympathize 
you ever ***en. Why you tentin' it round 
aluneon New Year's Eve, kiddo Tootsie?" 

"It’s non* of your husiww. Max Ilerko- 
vitch!" 

" I uin’t buttin’ in; but for a fellow to let 
hb queen down cold on New Year’s Eve, to 
do the miunma-hoy art, ain’t-" 

"Lota you know about it. Mux Bcrko- 
vitch! You—you’d do worm than that." 

"Nix! You got me wrong there, kiddo. 
But 1 know what’s hurtin' you. all-righty. 
If he’s havin' his night like he wants, you 
deserve yours too, Toota." 

"Fine chance of me makin' a night of 
it with you! I'd rather walk acroan the 
river." 

"You don't mean that, Toots; but it's 
a game little bluff you're putting up.” 

"You quit batin' out speed there! You 
turn round." 

For answer he leaned to the wheel and 
released a scare of miles so that lights 
bridges and trees hurtled reck!e*K|y j»a*t; 
and ste grasped his sleeve. 

"Max!" 

And above the w ind hb* voice: 

"Hold your hat!" 

" M m!" 

At a curve they slowed. 

"Take a tip from me. Too trie; don't 
start wrung und let an old hug lord it over 
you. I've mm ton much of the mot ter¬ 
m-law gag. Stand up for your rights; he 
won’t do it for you. There ain’t a hag liv¬ 
ing <*ou!d-" 

'* You cut that!" 

"The next time the old dame cackles tou 
much just you send for vnur Uncle Fuller, 
and I'll take core of you. If Shap ain’t 
there with the rescue ladder, just you send 
for me- eh. Tootsie? I wanna see u lot of 
you from now on." 

He flung out one arm suddenly—right 
hand guiding the wheel; left drawing her 
to him, nig und all. 

"We'll fix the old dame, kiddo; we 
will-" 

"You ferret, you! You ain't even fit to 
breathe that old lady’s name! You keep 
ter name out of your mouth; she’s too 
white for you to even touch her name, 
you—you—!" 

"Go your Muff, kiddo; I like it when 
you do it!" 

Ste withdrew herself to the remotest 
corner of the seat. 

"You ain’t lit to breathe that old lady's 
name -or his name, that treats her like she 
ought to be treated. You don’t you dure 
to breathe their names! Don’t you dare to 
touch me! 1 might 'a' known you was still 
a rat. just like you used to be. You take me 
home! Home, 1 say!" 

"Gad, I like your temper, kkJdo!" 

"You lake me home or I I’ll jumpt 
I’ll lump!" 

"That's right: Are up!" He leaned to 
the wheel as though te would gouge out 
tte very darkne». hb white teeth flashing. 
"Fire up! Geo, ain't it a shame a fellow 
can't do two things at once—hug the day¬ 
lights out of his girl and put on speed at the 
same time! You’re a good little nctrr**, 
aueenie. Any body'd think you was real on 
that stuff you're pullin'." 

"Old wiseacre, you!” Ste threw out her 
arm to his coat sleeve and her face came 
round to h» suddenly w ith the smile of a 
rogue in ter eye*. "Old wiseacre, you l Not 
to full for the tragedy-queen stuff!” 

He laughed shortly. 

"1 knew you wasn't real, kiddo and 1 
knew you wasn’t goin’ to do the movie- 
thriller Jump act any mare'n l wm; but 
you're cute, nil right, and l like you. Cuts* 
ain't no name for it!" 

They were running nt low gear, the en¬ 
gine turning over slowly: und his face was 
nearing here, so that she could foul the 
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warmth of his smile and under the rug the tears, half fainting as she mounted. Within shoes. Aaron; I ain't - nobody ain't. Ten 

warmth of hw finders approaching here. her aoartment & liichc burned—a yellow slit times—a thousand time*, Shap, on my knees 

" Just once on the lips, kid do! ’ of it lay beneath the door; and such a tnm* I apologize to her, Shap! Ten times on my 

“Ugh! Ughl" Mini laid hold of her for the moment that knees to her and to you, Shap—please. 

With u lunge that tore at her strength she sat down on the topmost step, team 

&he thrust the for end of the fur robe over flowing down the dirt-amirched course of 

hb head, so that for a moment he was en- her cheeks and over the ziguig welt. time. Aaron 

veloped; and with the force of her arms P 
she pushed him sharply from her, forcing his rlii 
hand until the machine veered sharply. eiu 
“Bluffin', was I?" th« 

A violent tugging at the door and she ] 
was suddenly out in the renter of the road, that he himself di 
running the few involuntary mu?;* of mo- she was suddenly 
mentum like a man alighting from a mov¬ 
ing train, staggering, but landing on her the white uncut cake in its center, the can- 
feet and keeping them. dies long since? guttered out. And from a 

"Cert! You-" chair Wide the window, gray as the dawn 

The automobile came to an immediate itself, Mrs. Shapiro was 
halt; and, untangling himself—dropping "AfA Gotti Got! 
oaths, ejaculations and more oaths -be Gertie! My hoy* 
came toward her, running bareheuded down you? Didn 1 1? U< 


f you promise to mind me just this last 
. ‘ to mind me just this last 

Finally she rose and plucked aomeof the time, Aaron! She's your wife, my boy; 
nying bramble* off her skirt hem. straight- she-” 

*a her hat, dried her eye*, and rang " 1 apologize, Shap. I—I—ten thousand 

times 1 apologize.” 

the door wide, ao She half staggered toward him, so that 
arod behind it; and the light fell suddenly on the blood-driven 

__... ^ shadow of the aide- face with the red zigzag on the che*k. her 

l>oard, opposite the uncleared table, with glove* torn into slits and her palms bleeding 

through. 

"Goff. Gertie! You're bloodin’, Gertie! 
AcA, Aaron, run; sbe'a bleedixi’, Gertie— 
to rise. she's Weedin', Aaron. Hcip me, Aaron!" 
ari l tank: Art r, Gertie! Mr. Shapiro leaped forward mb though oil 

Aaron, didn't l told had been poured on the flame of h» anger, 
lertie! My boy! My boy - "I knew she w mb lyin'! All evenin' 1 * ve 

been rittin’ here serin’ it- I knew' it. I 
emerged into the light knew it—the skunk I Joy-ridin'with thut 
quiet enough. rat! I knew it! All evenin’ I I've been 

r things! Vou get your sittin' here seein’ 'em fall into the ditch, 
it!” 1 seen 'em both layin* there dead I seen 

o,Shap—please! I—no!" 'em both layin’ there dead—that rat and 
things and get out! Get her! I seen ’em I—I — 
in me to keep down. Get "Only it didn't kill her like I wanted it 
tie, while I got it in me!” should! I knew it. 1 knew it. I soon 'em 
y— please, my boy! Don't layin' there dead. I wen ’em! Now you 

rh! He don’t mean it— get out- you—you ffet out or I'll - T * 

ey get crazy; but he don’t Even *9 he lunged to her, she fell back 
n, my boy, won't you gently against his shoulder in a swoon that 
me—the la*t time what I was a* deep as a chasm. 

; tbo -” At sunrise Mrs. Shapiro opened her eye* 

K>m, mamma!" slowly, so that they fell in alow succession 

you stay you stay!" on the cool pink-and-white wall paper of 
irther into the shadow, her bedroom, then on the lace coverlet 
rn of her mother-in-law. drawn up about her neck, and then on Mrs. 
"Don v t go, roa: for heaven's sake, don’t Shapiro bending over her from the done 
go!” side of the bed, and on a dark figure couch* 

“You get your thing* and get out—you nnt beside her. Slowly she returned, with 
hear! You get 'em and get out or 1—1*11 the reluctance of these who emerge from 
throw them out I" dreamless sleep. 

ray boy I" ”Ma! That you?" 

# %. ‘*- . 7 — "It's me, Gertie. See, Aaron, my boy; 

like didn't I tell you that goose grease? rubbed 
on would be flue—didn’t I?’ 

"More, ma; It feels good and —and 
Aaron! Before your mother you don't warm. More, ma—that you, ma? Sure?” 

* That's It, dearie; that's It! Take your 
have you, Gertie? She ain’t time and get used to being awake. See 

r .• , . It’s me, dearie; and here, next to you, b 

not a bad girl, Aaron—not a bad girl.” Aaron, waiting." 

"No—no, I ain’t, ma. I—I swear It! “Wnit'i this? What's thb? Turn it 
I I ain't, ma. Don't let him come near back; turn back the lace cover, ma- Turn it.” 

"Ark. she begins get tin' well by makln' 
fun with me right away. That’s right; I’m 
so glad w hen you make fun." 

"Turn it back and keep my hand, mu- 
keep it!" 

"Look who's here and waiting, Gertie.’' 
"Who. ma?" 

"Look, right down here, next to you." 

"Who? 1- No—no—nol You stay, 

ma. No—no—no!" 

" It's Aaron. Gertie; and he wants to say 
good mom in'—Happy New Y'ear! Aaron, 
Gertie—your Aaron, waitin’." 

"No-no!" 

"Sh-h-h, dearie! Wake up a little more. 
See— he ain't goin' to be a had boy no more. 
He promised nis old mother; and when he 
promise* to mind he—he's a real mind-cat, 

Gertie-be-" 

"Oh. ma, I—I-" 

"Sec—I leuvc you here with him and go 
me to bed. I—I'm tired, Gertie. See 
It’s Aaron; and he wants you all to hisrlf. 
Don't you, Aaron?" 

The dark figure beside the bed moved 
closer, still on his knee*, and raised the little 
figure from her pillow so that her criss- 
crowed cheek lay pat on his breast. 

"It's me, Gert! Don't be afraid, baby. 
Go to bed now, mamma-la. Don’t be 
afraid. Gertie don't- den't!" 

Within Mre. Shapiro's small room flowed 
the first sunshine of the New Year pair, 
but full of geniality. Across the black- 
walnut bedstead it poured; across an oval, 
black-walnut table, ripe with year*: across 
an oval-framed daguerreotype of a gray- 
bearded bead, with lifelike eyes and a 
skullcap. 

Beside it Mr*. Shapiro sat down as if 
pain had suddenly stabbed her through the 
heart. And while she w asted for It to pass 
away her eye* smiled at the picture; and 
toward it her trembling hands w'ent out; 

and into her out- 

■ stretched arms her 
bead dropped, with 
the smile still warm 
on her face. In the 
small room it wus 
suddenly quiet 
strangely quirt. 


Forgotten 

Christmas 


On Christmas Day 
most of us recall 
with some em¬ 
barrassment the 
fact that one or 
more friends 
whom we intend¬ 
ed to remember 
have been over¬ 
looked. The 
oversight can be 
rectified in a 
graceful way. 


m — M 

"Don’t you come near me! I’m goin' 
home if I nave to walk. Don't you dare 
come near me!" 

"Some little walk you'll have. Bister! 

You get hack in there or I’ll shove you in! 

Quit makin’ u fool of me, or- M 

" You just try cornin’ near me!" 

"Look! Here come* u whole string of 
murhinca. I ain’t going to have a row out 
here on a pike road where they know me. 

If you know what's good for you you’ll get 
hack in, or I-" 

"If If you come near me I—I'll yell! 

I'll yell for help to the first one that posse* 

if vou come near me. l’U yell! I’Ll yell! “Aaron—my boy!" 

I’ll yell I” “No woman of mine come* home at four 

They were suddenly enveloped in the four o'dock bi the morning, 
white glare from a pair of npnrnuching 
acetylene Lamps. With an oath fie dodged 
and ran down the bit of road. 

"Some walk home you’ll have, you little jut the right to talk such things! She ain't 
devil, you! Some walk home! You little . . r*.. 

dl . Ill You devil, you!” been a bad girl. A fooliah girl—yw; but 

For answer nhe turned and ran down the — A ‘ L ‘ J — 1 4 -—* “ U “ J ” 

semi-sleep embankment that bordered the 

road. Thp skeleton* of summer’* bramble* _ ... _ 

struck up sharply through the frozen earth me, ma; he—he's crazy to-night. Don't 
and tor* her skirt. let him, ma—don't let him!” 

From the h lac knead of an open field, ”1 ain’t cornin’, Gert. if you get out 
standing panting like a hare in the torture help me!—if you get your thing* and get 
of the chase, her hat knocked backward, out while 1 got it in me to keep down. Get 
hor cheek snagged and a red rim beginning out, Gertie; that's all I a*k. Get out to 

to outline the three-cornered wound, she that low-down rat—that-" 

beheld Mr. Berkovitch mount and, without "Shap! It ain’t that, Shap. Tell him, 
a backward glance, plunge into the long, ma.it ain’t. 1 swear It. Shap—on my knee* 
clean darkness of the road. Following him I swear it, I swear it!” 
came a swift procession of flashing auto- "Say it to him, Gertie; say it ain't—It 
mobile* and the foamy laughter of rrvtiiy, jun’t-” 

which hung for a moment and died into the ” It ain't, Shap. I — I swear it!" 
stillnp** of the countryside. "She sweare it. my eon. Ain't it enough 

Sudden, terrifying silence, and a night when she swears it? Aaron, my boy, won't 
so wide and full of depth that it rose up you promise to mind me just this last time 
round her mb though she were at it* very' what l ask? She swears it. Aaron." 
bottom! And into her mothering arms his mother 

"Shup! Aaron! Mat Shap!" folded the trembling girl, and her lingers, 

In the lonely place the wind was like which trembled still more, crept to Mr*, 
moan* rising up behind her. Aaron Shapiro’s very heart and lay there; 

"Shap! Ma!” and up farther, to the coat lapel, where the 

A bramble snapped at her feet and she Cure fell uway to reveal it. paused there, 
began to run in a diagonal aero** the open and drew away again gently, with the blue- 
field; arroen a ditch gone dry, and its rocks and while celluloid button close to the 
cut up through her solos; up an embank- dec pruned palm, even pricking «t- 
menl; and twice she fell backward into the "She swears it. Aaron, 

rocky ditch and the palm* of her hands bled " I — I swear it. Aaron." 

through her torn gloves. Once, in the d*s- "You think I believe your lyin', snivelin' 

tance, a street car, vague as a mirage and way's, you street-runner, you! You-” 

small as a toy, flashed past. She gathered “Aaron!” 

her strength and in the fine frenzy of panic "You got me wrong. Shap. I—I swear 
cried out; and her voice w us like the cry of It- 1 am ready to keel over. Shap. I I 
a plover in a bog. can’t stand no more. Ain't it enough when 

1 swear? 1 swear I I'm sorry, Shap. Just 
Dawn is bom with a veil over her face, tcnunetell you about it though. Anything 
The moment before it is tom aside to re- you want me to say 1 l*m ready, Shap. 
veal the pinknetwof her fleah is gray and full Vou know my temper, Shap. To mamma 
of the mystery of life and death; the mystery I’ve horn bod; but never no more will I be. 
of shrouded figure* walking silently down I—I swear it! Just like a devil was eat in' 
into a volley; of hooded women with dead me it used to be? to see you divvy up on lovin’ 
babes. : (fi her—just like a devil; but no more. 

In this grayest hour, when the veil lay Auron. Nobody can't say nothin' to me 
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in comfort anywhere 

Pm a tut* of Metatfl'lShaving Cream in your grip bef<»re 
you Hart. Then you can shave quickly and comfortably 
on the train or anywhere else and have a cool, smooth, 
refreshed face that will send you on your way rejoicing. 
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The Governor of New Jersey and 
The Saturday Evening Post Boys 


Governor Fielder recently wrote: 
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who are rngagril in selling TNI P««l seem to Ik- psrtiruLrly bright 

and energetic.*" 

Boys absorb what they find interesting; what bores them goes in one 
ear and nut the ocher. 

T he secret of the success of (he Curtis Plan fur boys is that it holds 
their interest, stirs their enthusiasm. Thus they arc in a receptive 
attitude toward the lesson* it teaches: courage, perseverance, courtesy 
and thrift 
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RUGGLES OF RED GJ3P 


(CamiiMtaS from *agm S> 


people who never for a moment would do with 
us. I shuddered. 1 despaired. And outside 
the wirvdowi gay Pam laughed and sang in 
the dance, ever unheeding my plight! 

it 

r J THAT first sloop how often do wo 
dream that our calamity ha* been only 
a dream! It was so in my ftrat moments of 
awakening. Vestiges of some grotesquely 
hideous nightmare remained with roe. 
Wearing the shackles of the slave, I had 
been mowing the com under the fierce sun 
that beats down upon the American sa¬ 
vannahs. Sickeningly, then, a wind of 
memory blew upon me and 1 was alive to 
my situation. Nor was I forgetful of the 
plight in which the Honorable George 
would now find himself. He is as good as 
loot when not properly looked after. In 
the ordinary affairs of life he la a simple, 
trusting, incompetent duffer, if ever there 
wag one. Even in so rudimentary a matter 
as collar atuds he la like a atorm-toaaed 
mariner—I mean to say Like a chap in a 
boat on the ocean who doesn't know what 
sails to pull up nor how to steer the silly 
rudder. One rather foci* exactly that about 
htro. 

And now be waa bound to go seedy be¬ 
yond description—like the time at Men¬ 
tone when bn dreamed a system for playing 
the Little horses, after which for a fortnight 
I was obliged to nurse a well-connected in¬ 
valid in order that we might last over till 
the next remittance day. The havoc he 
managed to wreak among his belongings in 
that time would scarce be believed should I 
net It down, not even a single boot properly 
treed, and his appearance when I was 
enabled to recover him—my client having 
behaved most handsomely on the eve of his 
departure for Spain being such that I 
pasted him in the hotel lounge without even 
a nod: climbing-boots, with trouper* from 
hia one suit of boating flannel*, a blaxered 
golfing waistcoat, hb beat morning coat 
with the wide braid, a hunting stock and 
a motoring cap, with hb beard more dis¬ 
cursive, a* one might aay. than I had over 
seen it. If I disclose this thing it b only that 
my fears for him may be comprehended 
when I pictured him being permanently 
out of hand. 

Meditating thus bitterly I had but fin¬ 
ished drawing when I was eUrtled by a 
knock on my door, and by the entrance to 
my summons of the elder and more sub¬ 
dued Floud. hr of the drooping mustaches 
and the mournful «vn of pale blue. One 
glance at hb attire brought freshly to my 
mind the atrocious difficulties of my new 
situation. I may be credited or not, but 
combined with tan boots and wretchedly 
fitting trouser* of a purple hue be wore a 
black frock coat revealing far, far too much 
of a blue satin “made cravat on which 
was painted a cluster of tiny white ffow- 
!ilic* of the valley 1 should aay. Un¬ 
believably, above this monstrous melange 
was a rather low-rrownod bowler hat. 

Hardly reprwing a shudder I bowed, 
whereupon he advanced solemnly to rnc 
nnd put out hb hand. To cover the embar¬ 
rassing situation tactfully I extended my 
own and we actually shook hands, although 
my dasp was limply quite formal. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rugglest" he 
began. 

I bowed again, but speech failed me. 
“She sent me over to get you,” he went 
on. He uttered the word “she*' with such 
profound awe that 1 knew be could mean 
none other than Mrs. Eflie. It waa moat 
ettraordinary. but I dare say only what 
was to have been expected from persons of 
thb sort. In any good-elaa* club or among 
gentlemen at Large it b customary to allow 
one at least twenty-four hours for the pay¬ 
ment of one's gambling debts. Yet here I 
was being collected by the winner at so 
early an hour as half after seven. If I hud 
lx*n u five-pound note instead of myself. I 
fanry it would have been quite the same. 
Tbe«r> Americans would moat indecently 
have sent for their winnings before the 
Honorable George had awakened. One 
would have thought they had expected him 
to refuse payment of me after Losing mi* the 
night before. How little they seemed to 
realixe that we were both Intending to be 
dead sportsmen! 

“Very good, sir,” I said: “but I trust l 
may be allowed to brrw the Honorable 
George hb tea before leaving. I'd hardly 
Like to trust him alone with it, Mr.'* 


he said, bo respectfully that It 
Id feeling. “ Take your time, 
I don't know as I am in any 


any 
It's only 


“Yes, sir/' he said, ao 

B ve me an odd 
r. Kuggles. 

hurry on my own account- 
account of her." 

I trust it will be remembered that in re¬ 
porting thb person's speeches I urn making 
an earnest effort to sat them down word 
for word in all their terrific peculiarities. I 
mean to aay I would not be held account¬ 
able for hb phrasing; and if I corrected hb 
speech, os of course the tendency is. our 
identities might become confused. I hope 
thb will be understood when 1 report him 
as saying things In ways one doesn't word 
them. 1 mean to say that it should not be 
thought that 1 would say them in thb way 
if it chanced that I ware saying the same 
things in my proper person. I fancy thb 
should now be plain. 

"Very well, sir/" 1 said. 

“If it was me/' he went on, “I wouldn't 
wont you a littk hit. But it’s her. She’s 
got her mind made up to do the right thing 
and have us all be Homebody, and when she 

make* her mind up-“ He hesitated. 

and studied the ceiling for some seconds. 
“Believe me." he continued, “Mr*. Etfie 
b some wildcat!" 

“Yes, sir—some wildcat," 1 repeated. 

“ Believe roe, Bill." be said again, quaintly 
addressing me by a name not my own. “be¬ 
lieve me. she'd tight a rattlesnake and give 
it the first two bite*/' 

Again let it be recalled that 1 put down 
thb extraordinary' s pee c h exactly as I 
heard it. 1 thought to detect in it that gro¬ 
tesque exaggeration with which the Ameri¬ 
cans so distressingly embellish their humor. 
I mean to aay it could hardly have been 
meant In all seriousnws. So far ns my ro¬ 
se arches have extended the rattlasnako in 
an invariably poisonous reptile. Fancy 
giving one so downright an advantage as 
tho first two bitea, or even one bite, al¬ 
though I believe the thing does not in fact 
bite at all, but dow one down with its forked 
tongue, of which there b on excellent draw¬ 
ing in my little volume. Inquire Within: 
One Thousand Useful Facta. 

“Yea, air," 1 replied, somewhat at a lows. 
“Quite so, sir!" 

I iust thought I’d wise you up before¬ 
hand. ' 

“Thank you, tir,“ I said, for hb Inten¬ 
tion beneath the weird jargon was some¬ 
how benevolent. "And if you 11 be good 
enough to wait until I have taken tea to the 

Honorable George-" 

“How b the judge thb morning?” he 
broke in. 

“The Judge, air?" I was at a loss, until 
he gestured toward the room of the Honor¬ 
able George. 

" Yes. tne judge. ALn't he a justice of the 
peace or something?" 

"But no. sir; not at all, sir." 

"Then what do you call him ' Honorable' 
for, if he ain't a judge or something?" 

"Well, sir, it’s done, sir." 1 explained; 
but I fear he was unable to catch my mean¬ 
ing, for a moment later - the Honorable 
George, hearing our voices, had thrown a 
boot smartly against the door he was sd- 
dresting him as “Judge" and thereafter 
continued to do so, nor did the Honorable 
George seem to make any moment of being 
tlius mbcaUed. 

I served the Ceylon tea together with bb- 
cuits and marmnlndp, the while our caller 
chatted nervously. He had. it appeared, 
procured hb own breakfast whfle on hit 
way to us. 

“I got to have my ham and egg* of a 
rooming," he confided: “but she won’t let 
roe have anything at that hotel but a Con¬ 
tinental breakfast, which b nothing hut 
coffee and toast and some of that there 
sauce you’re eating. She say's when I'm on 
the Continent I got to eat a Continental 
breakfast, hocau** that's the smart thing 
to do, and not stuff myself like I was on the 
ranch. Bui I got that game beat both way* 
from the jack. I duck out every morning 
before she's up. I found a plar* where you 
can get regular bam and egg*." 

“Regular bom and eggs!" murmured 
the Honorable George. 

“ French ham and egg* is a Joke. They 
put a alice of boiled ham In a Utile dbh, 
8 l«ll a couple of egg* on it and tuck the 
dbh into the oven a few minutes. Say, 
they won't ever believe that back ill Red 
Gan when I tell it. But 1 found thb here 
lift e place where they do It nght. account 
of American; havbig made trouble thrre no 
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oualy warned me. "arid no farther—not by he insisted on having a whole bill of fare for 
any miui thnt wears hair.” breakfast, but I put my foot down and now 

Yf*. ell.*' I Haiti again, wondering what he’s satisfied with the Continental break- 
th« wearing of hair might mean to this fust. That goes to show be haw something 
proems of pushing him. and feeling rather in him. if we can only bring it out/' 
absurdly glad that my own fan? is smoothly "Something in him, indeed.ye*, madam!" 
shaven. # I assented; and Cousin Egbert, turning to 

" You’ll find Ruggies fairish enough after me, winked heavily, 
you've got used to his ways," put in the "I want him to look like some one." she 
Honorable George. resumed, “and 1 think you're the man can 

"All right, judge, and remember it wasn't make him if you're firm with him; but 
my doings/' nuid my new employer, rising you'll have to be lirro because he's full of 
and pulling down to hi* ears nis fearful tricks. If he starts any rough stuff just 
laiwlcr hat. “And now we better report to come to me/' 

her before she do** a hot-foot over here. "Quite so, madam," I said; but I felt 
You can pack your grip Later in the day," 1 was blushing with shame at hearing one 
he added to me. of my own sex so slanged by a woman. 

"Pack my grip-yes, sir," 1 said numbly, That Hurt of thing would never do with 
for I was on the tick of leaving the Honor- us. And yet there was something about 
able George helpksw in bed. In a voice that this woman—something weirdly authorita- 
I fear was broken I spoke of clothes for the tive. She showed rather well in the morning 
day's wear, w hich I had laid out for hirn light, her gray eytt* crackling as she talked, 
the night before. He waved a hand bravely She was wearing a moat elaborate peignoir, 
at us and sank back into his pillow as my and of course she should not have WOm 
new* employer led me forth. There had been the diamonds; it seemed almost too much 
barely a glance between us to betoken the like the morning hour of a stage favorite; 
dread fulness of the moment. but still one felt that when she talked one 

At our door I was plew^d to note that a would do well to listen, 
taximeter cab awaited us. 1 had acutely Hereupon Cousin Egbert startled me 
dreaded a walk through the stm-t*. even of one* more. 

Paris, with my new employer garbed os he “Won't you set up and have something 
was. The blue natin cravat of itself would with us, Mr. RuggUw?" he asked me. 
have baan bound to insure us more at ten- 1 looked away, affecting not to have 
lion than one would care for. I fear we heard, and could feel Mrs. Ffl*» scowling at 
were both somewhat moody during the him. He coughed into his cup and sprayed 
short ride. Each of us seemed to have mat- coffee well over himself. Hts intimtion nod 
ten* nf weight to rellect upon. Only upon been obvious In the main, though exactly 
reaching our d«wtinatfon did my companion what he had meant by setting up I couldn't 
brighten a hit. Fora fareuf five francs and fancy—as if 1 had been a perform! ivg poodle! 
forty centime* he gave the driver a ten- The moment's embarrassment was well 
franc piece and waited for no change. covered by Mrs. Effle, who again renewxed 

"I always get round them that way," he her instructions, and from an escritoire 
said with an expression of the brightest brought me a sheaf of the pretentiously 
cunning. "She u*rd to have the Uugh on printed shrets that the French use in place 
me because 1 got *> much counterfeit of our bank notes. 

money handed to me. Now 1 don't take "You will spare no expense," she di- 
•ny change at all." rooted; "and don’t let me see him again 

"Yfw, sir/’ I said. "Quite right, sir." until he looks like some one. Try to have 
"There's more than one way to skin a him back here by five. Some very smart 
cat," he added os we ascend**! to tbe Floudx' friends of ours are coming for lea." 

•I ru wing-room—though why his mind should "I won’t drink tea at that outlandish 
have flown to this brutal sport, if it be a hour for anyone/' said Cousin Egbert 
sport, was quite beyond me. At tbe door rather snappishly. 

he puused and hissed at me: “Remember, "You will at least refuse It like a man 
no matter what she says, if you treat me of the world, 1 hone." she replied icily, and 
white I'll treat you white." And before I he drooped submissive once more. "You 
could frame any suitable response to this see?" she added to me. 
puzzling announcement be had opened the "Quite so, madam," I said, and resolved 
door and pushed me in, almost before 1 to ho firm and thorough with Cousin Egbert, 
could remove my cap. In a way 1 was put upon my metue. I 

Seated at the table over coffee and rolls swore to make him look Uke some one. 
was Mrs. Efte* Her face brightened m» she Moreover, I now saw that his half-veiled 
saw me, then froxn tn disapproval as her threats of rebellion to me hod been pure 
glance rusted upon him 1 was to know as swank. 1 had in turn but to threaten to re- 
Cousin Egbert- I saw her capable mouth port him to this woman and he Mould be us 
set in a straight line of determination. day in my hand*. 

"You did your very worst, didn’t you?" I presently had him tucked into a dosed 
she begun. "But sit down and cut your taxicab, half-heartedly muttering expostu- 
breakfusi. He'll soon change that." She lations and protests to which 1 paid not the 
turned to me. "Now, Rugglee, I hope you least heed. During my strolls I had ob- 
understand the situation, and I'm sure I served in what would have been Regent 
can trust you to take no nonsense from him. Street at home a rather good-class shop 
You see plainly what you've got to do. with an English name, and to this 1 now 
1 let him <inw to suit himself this morn- proceeded with my charge. I am afraid I 
big *o that you could know the worst at rather hustled him across tbe pavement 
once. Take a good look at him—show* coat, and Into the shop, not knowing what tricks 
hat that dreadful cravat!" he might be up to, and not until he was well 

" I call this a right pretty necktie/’ mum- to the back <bd I attempt to explain myself 
bled her victim over a mist of taust. She to tbe shop-walker who had followed us. 
hud poured coffee for him. To him I then gave detail* of my chargp's 

"You hear that!" she asked me. escape from a burning hotel the previous 

1 bowed sympathetically. night, which accounted foT his extrnordi- 

"What do<* be look like?" she insisted, nary garb of the moment, be having been 
"Just tell him for hi* own good, please." obliged to accept the loan of garments that 
But this I could not do. True enough, neither fitted him nor harmonized with one 
during our short ride he had been remind- another. I mean to say I did not care to 
ing me of one of a |>air of cross-talk com*v haw the chap suspect we would don tan 
dians I had one* seen In a music hall. This boots, a frock coat and bowler hat except 
of course was not a thing one could say. under the mast tremendous compulsion. 

" 1 dan Hay, madam, lie could be smart- Cousin Egbert stored at me open- 
ened up a bit. If I might take him to same mouthed during this recital, but the shop- 

good-clasa shop-" walker was only too readily convinced, as 

" And hum the thingn he's got on —" indred who would not have been, and called 
she broke In. an intelligent assistant to relieve our di*- 

"Not this here necktie." interrupted tiwos. With his help I swiftly selected an 
Cousin Egbert rather stubbornly. "K was outfit that was not half bad for ready-to- 
glve to me by Jeff Tuttle's littlcst girl lost wear garments. There was a black morning 
Christmas; and this here Prince Albert coat, atiug at tlie waist, moderately broad 
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"What soup shall 1 have?" 

That is the puzzling question! 

Are you planning an elaborate func¬ 
tion? Or is it one of those semi-formal 
“little” dinners, or luncheons which help 
to make the social world go round? 

In any case “Campbell’s Tomato Soup’’ 
may well be tbe wise and easy answer. 

Prepare it either as a light tomato 
bouillon or as a rich cream-of-tomato; or 
serve it in bouillon-cups topped with whip¬ 
ped cream—for a specially attractive feature. 

It is readily adapted to any meal, mod¬ 
erate or hearty. And its rich distinctive 
quality commends it to the most epicu¬ 
rean taste. 

21 kinds 
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Clokken-Gumto (Okra) 
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10c a can 
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To Mothers of 
Little Girls 

Lcttic Lane, rhc paper- 
doll playmate of the little 
ladies of America, reappears 
in January in The Ladies 9 
Home Journal . Children 
everywhere will spend hap¬ 
py hours cutting her out with 
scissors—Lcttic hcrselt and 
her eight hats and dresses. 
And then comes the fun of 
dressing her up again and 
again lor her varied “social 
engagements.” 

Lcttic Lane is one ol the 
most popular features The 
Ladies 9 Home Journal has 
ever offered to its readers. 
She appeared originally five 
years ago. 

As soon as you obtain 
your copy, your little daugh¬ 
ter will go to work gleefully 
with scissors and wastebas¬ 
ket. A few of the many 
other features in the Jan¬ 
uary number arc: 

New Kinds ol Housekeeping 
The Pavlovra Waltz 
What Happens When a 
Town Goes “Dry” 

What Yon Can Do With Your 
Old Furniture 

Looking Into Other Women’s Hones 
How You Can TeB a Fresh Egg 

What the New Skirt is Like 

Price i > cents the copy. You can 
obtain youn from any neivstieder or 
fruin any La Jin' thm Jtarrvaf boy. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
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at the shoulder*, closing with two buttons, 
it* skirt sharply rut away from the lower 
button and reaching to else bend of the 
Vme*. The lapels were, of course. soft-rolled 
and joined the collar with a triangular 
notch. It B a coat of immense character 
when properly worn, and I was delighted 
to observe in the trying on that Cousin 
Egbert filled it rather smartly. Moreover, 
he submitted more mreklv than I had 
hoped. The tTouspr* I selected were of 
gray doth faintly striped, the waistcoat 
being of the same material os the coat, re¬ 
lieved at tbe neck opening by an edging of 
white. 

With the boota I had rather more trouble, 
ns be refused to wear the patent leathers 
that 1 selected, together with the pearl gray 
spats, until 1 grimly militated the telephone 
assistant to put me through to the hold, 
d«lring to speuk to Mn. Senator Floud. 
This brought him round although mut¬ 
tering—and I had lew trouble with shirts, 
collars and cravats. I choue a shirt of wh*te 
j>iqu£, a wing collar with small, square- 
cornered tahs, and a pearl ascot. 

Then in a cabinet I superintended Cousin 
Egbert's change of raitnenL We dashed 
again in the matter of sock surjxndrrs, 
which I was a&tounded to observe he did 
not poetMUM. He insisted that he hod never 
worn tliem—garters he called them—and 
never would if he were shot for it. so I de¬ 
cided to be content with m hat I had already 
gained. 

By dint of urging and threatening I at 
length achieved my groundwork and wus 
more than a little pleased with my effect, as 
was the shop-asM^tant after I had tied the 
pearl uscot and adjusted a quiet tie pin of 
my own choosing. 

"Now I hope you’re latislWd," growled 
my choree, seizing his bowler hat and 
edging off. 

” 4 By no means,” I said coldly. "Thohat, 
if you please, sir." 

He gave it up rebellious])', and I had 
again to threaten him with the telephone 
before he would submit to a top hat with a 
moderate boll and broad brim. Surveying 
this in tbe glass, however, he became per¬ 
ceptibly reconciled. It was plain that ho 
rather fancied it, though as yet he wore it 
consciously and w ould turn his head slowiy 
and j>ainfully, as if his neck were stiffened. 
Having chosen the proper gloves 1 was, I 
repeat, more than nUmsod with this severely 
simple scheme of black, white and gray. 1 
felt I had been wise to resist any tendency 
to color, even to the mo*t delicate of pastel 
tints. My Inst selection was a smartish 
Malacca stick, the ideal stick for town wear, 
which I thrust Into the defenseless hands 
of ray client. 

“And now, sir,” I said firmly, "it is but 
a step to a barber's shop where Erglish is 
spoken." And ruefully he accompanied 
me. I dare say by that time he had dis¬ 
covered that 1 waa not to be trilled with, 
for during his hour in the barber's chuir ho 
did not once rebel openly. Only at tlrot« 
would be roll his eves to mine in dumb 
appnaL Thm was in them something 
the confiding helplewnete 1 had note 
the eveo of an old setter at Chayne*- 
Wottcn when 1 had been called upon to 
iLssiht the undergurdener in chloroforming 
him. I mean to suy the dog had jolly well 
known something terrible was being done* 
to him, yet his # 3 - 0 * teemed to say be knew 
it must be all for the b«t and that ho 
trusted us. 

It was thb look I caught as I gave direc¬ 
tion* alxiut the trimming of the hair, and 
especially when I directed that something 
radical should be done to the long, grayish 
mustache that fell to each ride of bb chin in 
tlx* form of a hocwrwhoc. I myself was puz¬ 
zled by thb difficulty, but tbe barber solved 
it rather neatly. 11 bought,ofu r u whispered 
consultation with me. He snipped a bit off 
each end and then stoutly waxed the whole 
affair until the end* stood stiffly out. with 
distinct military implications. 

I shall never fidget ami indeed l was 
nut a little touched by the look of quiver¬ 
ing anguish in the eye* of my client when 
he first beheld tills novel effect. And yet 
when we were once more in tbe street I 
could not but admit that the cliange was 
worth oil it hud cost him in suffering. 
Strangely, lie now looked likeaonte one. 1 
cannot say that his carriage was all that it 
should have been, and he was still conscious 
of his smart attire, but 1 nevertheless felt 
a distinct thrill of pride in my own work and 
was eager to re veil! him to Mrs. Effic in his 
new guise. 

But first he would have luncheon din¬ 
ner he called it and I was not avers* to 


ing of 
ted in 


thb, for 1 had put in a long and trying morn¬ 
ing. I went with him to the little re*u»u- 
raut where Americans had made so much 
trouble about J.—n and eggs, and there he 
insisted that I jM him In chop* and pota- 
to« and ale. 2 thought it only proprr then 
to point out to him that tliere were certain 
differences In our walks of life which should 
bo more or loss denoted by hb manner of 
addrwsing me. Among other things, he 
should not address me as Mr. Ruggtos, nor 
was it customary for a valet to eat at tbe 
some table with his master. Ho MVTWd 
much interested in there distinctions and 
thereupon addressed me os Colonel, which 
was, of course, quite absurd; but thb 1 
could not make him see. Thereafter I may 
say that ho called me impartially either 
Colonel or Bill. This was a situation that 
I hod never before boon obliged to meet, 
and I found it trying in the extreme. He 
was a chap who seemed reudy to pal up 
with anyone, and I could hot but believe 
the strange assertion I had so often heard 
that in America one never knows who is 
one’s -mperior. PitMy that! It would 
never do with us. I could only determine 
to be on my guard. 

Our luncheon done he consented to ac¬ 
company me to tbe hotel of the Honorable 
George, whence I wished to remove my 
belonging*. I should have preferred to go 
alone, but I w»* too fearful of what be 
might do to himself or his clothe* in my 
absence. 

We found the Honorable George still in 
bed, as I had feared. He had. it seemed, 
been unable to discover his collar stud?, 
which, though I had placed them In a fresh 
riurt for him. he had carelesedy covered with 
a blanket. Bogging Cousin Egbert to be 
seated in my room, 1 did a few of tbe more 
obvious things required hv my late master. 

u You'd leaveine here like a rat in a trap.” 
he said reproachfully; which I thought al¬ 
most quite a little unjust. 1 metui to say 
it hud all been his own doing, hr having 
lost me in tho gome of drawing poker, *0 why 
should he row me about it now? I silently 
laid out the riiirt once more. 

“You might have to!d me where I’m to 
find my brow n tweeds and the body linen." 

Again he wus addressing me us if I had 
voluntarily left him without notice, but I 
observed that he was still mildly speckled 
from the night before, so I handed him the 
fruit lozenge*, and went to pack my own 
box. Cousin Egbert 1 found sitting as Y 
had left him on the edge of a chair, care¬ 
fully holding ltia hat, stick and gloves and 
storing into the wall. He had promised me 
faithful y not to fumble with his cravat, and 
evidently he had not once stirred. I packed 
my box swiftly- my grip as he called It— 
and we were (j recently off once more, with¬ 
out another sight of the Honorable George, 
w bo w as to join us at tea. 1 could hear him 
moving about, using rather ultrafnghtful 
language, but I Lacked heart for further 
speech with him at the moment. 

An hour later In the Flood drawing-room 
I hud the supreme satisfaction of display¬ 
ing to Mrs. £ffk* the happy changes l had 
been able to effect in my charge. Posing 
him, I knocked at the door of her chamber. 
She came at once and drew a long breath 
as she surveyed him, from varnished boot*, 
sputa and coat to top hat. which he still 
wore. He leaned rather well on his stick, 
the hand to his hip. tbe elbow out, while 
the other hand lightly held his gloves. A 
moment she looked, then gave a low cry of 
wonder and delight, so that 1 felt repaid for 
my trouble. Indeed a** she faced me to 
thank me 1 could see that her eyre were 
dimmed. 

M Wonderful!" she exclaimed. " Now he 
looks like some one!” And 1 distinctly per¬ 
ceived that only just in time did she repress 
an impulse to grasp me by the hand. I nder 
the circumstance* 1 am not sure that I 
wouldn't have overlooked the lapw* had 
riie yielded to it. "Wonderful!" she said 
again. 

Hereupon Couriri Egbert, much embur¬ 
rowed, leaned his stick against the wall; 
the stick fell and in reaching down for it his 
hat fell and in reaching for that be dropped 
his glows; but I soon restored him to order 
and he was safely seated where hr might be 
studied in further detail. repecially as to 
bl» rnualacht*, which l had considered 
rather the supreme touch. 

" He looks exactly like some well-known 
clubman,” exclaimed Mrs. Effto, 

Her relative growled us if lie were quite 
ready to suvugc her. 

“Like a man about town." she mur¬ 
mured. "Who would have thought he hud 
it in him until you brought it uut?" 


1 knew then thut we two ahould under¬ 
stand each other. 

The slight tension was hero relieved by 
two of the hotel servants who brought tra 
thingB. At a nod from Mrs. Effto I directed 
the laying out of these. 

At that moment come the other Plotid— 
be of the eyebrows—and a cousin ctlb called 
Elmer, who I understood riudiod art. I be¬ 
came aware tiiat they were both suddenly 
engaged and silenced by the sight of Cousin 
Egbert. I caught their amazed stare*, and 
then terrifically they broke into gales of 
laughter. Tbe cub threw himself on a 
couch, waving his fret in the air and hold¬ 
ing his middle a s tf he'd suffered a sudden 
acute dyspepsia, while the elder threw his 
head back and riirieked hysterically. Cousin 
Egbert merely glared at them, and,einJeav- 
oring to stroke hi* mustache, succeeded in 
unwaxing one side of It so that it at on«-e 
hung limply down his chin, whereat they 
renewed ilieir boorishne**. The elder Fioud 
was now quite dangerously purple and the 
cub on the couch was shrieking; "No mat¬ 
ter how dark the clouds, remember she is 
still your stepmother'' or word* to some 
such silly effect os that. Haw it might have 
ended I hardly dare conjecture perhaps 
Courin Egbert would presently have 
roughed them but a knock sounded, and 
it became my duty to open our door upon 
other purets, women mostly; Americans 
in Paris; that sort of thing. 

I served the tea uroid their bahhlr. The 
Honorable George was riiou n up a bit later, 
having done to himself quite till I thought 
be might in the matter of dr*»e. In spite 
of serious dbcrepanclt* in his attire, how¬ 
ever, l saw that Mrs. Eflto meant to lionize 
him tremeiHlouflly. 

With vast ceremony ho was presented to 
horguastx the Honorable George August us 
Vane-Busing well. brothrr of hi* Lordship, 
Karl of Brinstead. 

In spite of my avtndcm to the American 
wilderness I felt a bit of professional pr. 
in reflecting that my first day in this now 
service was about to end so auspiciously. 
Yet even in that moment, being as yet ujv- 
famiLior with the rooms’ leaser furniture. 1 
stumbled slightly against a hassock hid 
from me by tbe tray I carried. A cup of tea 
was lost, though my recovery was quick. 
Too late I observed that tbe hitherto self- 
effacing Cousin Egbert was In range of my 
dumsintes. 

•'There goes tea all over ray new panto.” 
he said in a high, pained voice. 

"Sorry indeed, sir,'’ said I, a ready nap¬ 
kin in hand. "Let me dry It. sir!” 

•'Yen, sir; I fancy quite so. sir," said he. 

I most truly would have liked to shake 
him smartly for this. I saw that my work 
was cut out for me among thene Americans, 
from whom at their best one expert* bo 
little. (tO UC CONTINUED) 

Worry I 

D ON’T WORRY r*p» over the office 
dink huve taken on a new meaning 
lately, owing to the discovery of the definite 
method by which worry injure* the health. 
Blame for the evil effect* uf worry is now 
placed on tbe ducthaei glands of the body — 
thaw* little organ* hidden kn various port* 
of the human anatomy that are constantly 
busy manufacturing small quantities of 
strange chemicals to pour into the Mood, 
which are now held responsible for many 
trouble*. 

It has been proved that emotions and 
other operation* of the bruin often have 
am effect on there duetto** gland*, causing 
thrm to work overtime. 

Dr. E. D. Kormt, of Tufts Medical 
School, ha* definitely shown that worry is 
followed by increased action in a numt»er 
of there strange g la mis. obviously stimu¬ 
lated by tire brain. It is well known that 
the secretion* of these glands have an active 
Hfect on the heart, the brain, the blood aiul 
the stomach. Thus, the connection biv 
twren worry and poor health seems to be 
fairly well tstablished. 

Doctor Forest found thut adrenalin, the 
substance manufactured by the adrenals, 
always appeared In increased quantities 
during or after 11 spell of worry. The secre¬ 
tion of the pituitary body also increased 
and other glands w ere proved to join in the 
excitement of the occasion. 

Whan tliewf glands ore thrown out of 
kilter the wretions upset tbe regular proc- 
of the stomach and th* bruin; and 
this w ill become noticeable In poor digestion 
and stoeplerettreii, for instance, and many 
other serious troubles nut su noticeable. 
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“We're going to act just opposite to what “ He wad gone over a quarter of an hour, 
the Consolidated expect*. Well make When he came hack he was like a wilted 
Wharton think we anticipated this very collar that juat had been reetarched and 
move of his. I'll take the first train to ironed. He would have been insolent if he'd 
Huron and get a New York draft for forty been able to look me souare In the eye. He 
thousand dollars. I will leave there to- slammed our canceled note and the col- 
night and be in Chicago to-morrow morn- lateral on the counter. Simply to let him 
ing. Then I'll walk in on Hargrave, jxav up know there wasn't anything wo wouldn’t 
our note and get back our txiUateral. That suspect him and his crowd of, 1 stood there 
‘marred right to cancel' is only a blind, and went over every line of the contract 
Wharton thinks he has thrown dust in our and requisition to make sure that no 
eyes with his mysterious clause. He's just changes had been made anywhere. Finally 
using it us a pretext to stall us off until our I folded the papers. When I put them in 
note comes due and he can get hold of our my pocket I told Hargrave they seemed in- 
eontracta and patents at a forced sale of the tacL I thought he was going to choke after 
collateral. He's sure that no other hank I said that. I didn't step to ahake hands/' 
would loan us the money now that the Day took u document envelope from hie 
special controllers we’ve made up arc worth pocket and extracted a paper. "I found 
no more than junk unless) he tuktw them, the joker, Will/' he informed Conroy 
Wa can't sell them to anybody else, be- calmly. “It is a slick piece of work/' He 
cause they all are wired according to Con- indicated a paragraph printed midwuy in 
solidated patent circuit diagrams that we the list of conditions on the back of rerj- 
cuntracted never to use except on machine# uisition 11A697-P. and read: ‘“This requl- 
furnished to tho Consolidated Electric Com- sition to not an order for the material listed 
puny. thereon, and » subject to cancellation any 

•'It's a mighty cunning trap Wharton time prior to shipment."' 
built for us. He d have caught ua sure if He handed the paper to his partner and 
w«t hadn’t taken the precaution to dig a way proceeded: “That clause was inserted in 
out before Vi Went into it. Why, without this particular case to catch us napping, 
the contract puj**r* we can’t even make a Of course we never noticed it down in the 
damage case against that gang of pirates, middle of the print on the back. Therequi- 
But we're going to fool Wharton this time, sition looks superficially like any other Con- 
WftH get our collateral back right now. W r e aolidated form. Wharton knew there wasn't 
won’t wait until our note is due in Chicago, one chance in a thousand that we’d examine 
We'll show him we’ve got the money on the printed conditions. Before we got this 
the nail. order the Consolidated had given us more 

“And we'll surprise old Captain Kidd in thsn twenty others on the same kind of 
another way too. We won't peep to him blank, except for that one clausa, in order to 
ulxiut this cancellation. He expects us to get us used to their form. They have a legal 
telegraph, or to call up on long distance, or right to caned and we can’t force them te 
to go chasing down to New York lickety- lake the machines," 

split to soe him. We won’t open our heads; Conroy was blur and limp as if his heart 
we’ll just stand pat. When be hears from had stopped beating. The faint whisper 
Chicago to-morrow that we’ve paid our that parted his lips was like a dying breath, 
note without a bleat and he get* no protect “ We’re ruined I" 

from lis in answer to thin letter of Lewis', “Not at all!" Day instantly retorted, 

he'll tumble that we have been next to his His crackling denial galvanically stiffened 
little game all along and were fully pro- the spinel** man acroos the table. “The 
pared for w hat he has done. That put* the Consolidated can't start its Pittsburgh 
next move up to him and he will be so pur- plant without controllers. It is nearly 
zled he won't know what to do." six months vet before our note in Huron 

“Do you feci sure the Consolidated will falls due. Meantime we'U have to scratch 
I t. to take the machine* off our hands in together enough money to pay what we 
the end?" Conroy pleaded for the gleam owe the metal milk. We can manage that 
of hope he saw. by close collections and by cutting down our 

"They can't own that Pittsburgh plant raw material stock to rock bottom. 1 made 
without them. Maybe we are mice, but some inquiries among the trade in Chicago 
we'll make tbo old cat come to his milk this and found that Wharton plans to begin 
time/' running in Pittsburgh on the first of March. 

Conroy smiled wanly. He looked os if he All we have to do is hold our nerve a little 
felt a little less worried, but he had no more while and that order will be reinstated, 
initiative than a lump of putty. Day real- When he sr» we've slipped out of hi* 
ixed that he, himself. would have to make clutch*) the old pirate will swear his bead 
all the preparations for the siege that was off, but he'll telegraph us to ship those 
about to begin. controllers." 

He hurried out into the factory, where he Conroy brpathed again, a* if a nulmotor 
ittvued the necewary orders that would stop had been used on him. But hni reapite 
all work on the Consolidated Electric Com- from despair was hrisf. Day happened to 

E any machines. The junior partner did nut notice on the table a copy of an electrical 
itend to tie up in dead stock a cent more magazine that had arrived in the mail only 
than was neressary. Hto final instruction that morning. He opened the paper and 
to Conroy before be started for the train scanned the columns, 
was thut not a word of their plans must be “ Maybe there's a news item in here about 
hinted te anyone. the new Pittsburgh plant/’ he guessed. In 

a minute or two be found what he sought. 
Early next morning Day wo* hack in “Yes, here it k. Let'a see if it mentions 
Lakeport A* he came up the street to the the date they'll start up." All at once Day's 
factory* 1** saw hi* partner standing in the face went ashen. In a hoarse whisper he 
office doorway just where he had left him. read: “’The controllers will be of a new 
"Hello, Will! Have you been waiting type designed by the engineers of the Con- 
there for me all night?" he joked. wdidated Electric Company especially for 

"Did you ilnd out anything?" Conroy this installation. They now are being as- 
voiced hi* tense anxiety. sembled in the New York factory.'” 

“Walt until we get inside/* Day caught at the edge of the table to 

The moment they were secure in the support himself; his knees almost gave way 
privacy of their inner office Day began his under him. 

report: "I walked in on Hargrave about “We never thought of that, Will! He’s— 
ten o’clock. He barely shook hands, he was got —ua—after— all!" 
m brumiue. He asked me right off what The moment after the junior partner 
1 wanted and his tune was very sharp. Of confessed defeat he denied it vehemently, 
course ho thought I'd come to ask for an passionately: "No, hr hasn’t got us! Not 
extension of time on our note, and he wua for six months anyway. We'Ve lost fifty 
all ready to turn me down cold. thousand dollars, but wVva saved our pal- 

“I didn’t beat about the bush either. 1 ent. We’ll beg, burrow, or steal enough 
told him I was ready te pay our forty thou- money to pay all our debt*. We’ll probably 
sand dollars, although it wasn’t due just have to sacrifice our machinery and stock 
yet. Then I planked down the bank draft and start buiinw over again in a little 
I got from Cameron in Huron. Hargrave shop. But Wharton’s not gobig to get that 
looked at it nearly half a minute before he patent I" 

picked it up. He acted as if be w er e stunned Day stepped quickly round the table and 

and his face got white fire*, then red. He's thumped hk partner's shoulder, 
only an assistant cashier and didn't know "Buck up. Bill, old fellow 1" he exhorted, 
what to do. So he stammered that he'd “We'll beat Wharton yet. His engineers 
have to see the president about it. He haven’t designed a controller that suito him 
hustled off with the draft a* if it were a or he wouldn’t have taken such pains to 
bomb timed tn explode in alxiut a minute, trap us. Let's sell everything ebe we own 
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excepting our patent and tboee machine® 
we have made up for Pittsburgh. The 
controllers wouldn't bring five thousand 
dollars as junk anyway. I’ll bet you the 
Consolidated buys them inside of a year. 
Arc you on?’* 

"fll die game!" gasped Conroy. 

The weeks that followed were longer than 
any Conroy and Day ever had lived, yet in 
a sense they were all too short. The partners 
were like two condemned men awaiting 
execution. The senior's ll«h w itbered. In 
a month Conroy had lo*t his plumpness 
and looked gaunt. Day aged. Hfa vigor 
wasted away as a raged lion's strength is 
spent by futile pacings behind bare. The 
junior partner sought continually to find a 
way out of the trap, but without success. 
Though he did not admit it to his associate, 
be realised that even the sacrifice of all 
their assets scarcely would avail to pay the 
firm's debts. 

They had ventured on thin ice and had 
broken through into the depths. If they 
should sink into bankruptcy at the end of 
their struggle they probably would Jos© 
everything their patent included. 

Still neither cried for help. The yellow 
streak in Conroy, chilled by the waters of 
adversity, was tempered to the true blue of 
steel. As they grimly strained side by aide 
to save their business lives, Day grew to 
respect anew the old friend whom lately he 
had begun to hold in contempt. 

The morning of the fifteenth of Decem¬ 
ber the senior partner went down town on 
some errands. Day sat at his desk in the 
private office alone. The stenographer came 
in and handed him a card. 

'• Wharton!" be exclaimed. 

He gritted his teeth. A hlaxe leaped in 
his eyes. So the old scoundrel thought the 
firm probably was readier to take a pit¬ 
tance than to lose all! Doubtless he had 
come to offer a rohher-boron's hard terms 
for the remnants of their property to which 
his victims yet clung. Day, swollen with 
hate for the magnate, strode to the door. 

'•Come in. Wharton!" He flung his ring¬ 
ing defiance like a David to a Goliath. 

The stenographer prudently slipped out 
as the president of the Consolidated Elec¬ 
tric Company entered the private otfioe. 

“Good morning. Mr. Day/' Wharton 
greeted suavely. He offered nia hand. 

"Not yet!" The junior partner bluntly 
refused to pretend amenity. "You shook 
hands with me in New York w hen we signed 
that contract. State your burinww— don’t 
waste any time." 

Wharton had elbowed and fought his way 
to the head of the electrical trust. His finer 
feelings were calloused. Uninvited ho now 
sat down beside the table. The junior part¬ 
ner's evident animosity in no wise discon¬ 
certed him. No man ever had called the 
unscrupulous old pirate a coward. 

“ You and your partner are in deep water,” 
ha stated a fact with unhesitating directs 
n«ea. "I’ve brought you a life preserver. 
1 don't pretend that I have any frien• lly 
interest fan you and Conroy; but while you 
are drowning you might Iota* some papers 
that it would he worth while for us to ow n. 
I'll give you fifty thousand dollars for your 
patent. We have perfected a machine our¬ 
selves. and your right® are valueless unlew 
wp buy apparatus from you. You can’t 
build your controllers without our circuit® 
that you have contracted nut to furnish to 
anybody else." 

Day held himself in check. He affected to 
consider the offer. M That would just about 
let us out even on that lot of machines we 
made up for your Pittsburgh plunt," hr re¬ 
marked sarcastically. "You*l have to do 
a little better than that." 

“1 will listen to your counter-proposal," 
Wharton fenced. 

"No you won'tl You're not ready for 
it yet!" Day answered- 

The visitor winced ever so slightly, but 
Day caught the expression that flickered on 
and off his face. Instantly the junior part¬ 
ner was alert for any other signs of Whar¬ 
ton s thought®. 

"What do you mean by 'yet’?" inquired 
the president of the trust with a caustic 
smile that failed to bum out h» eagerness 
for the answer. 

•' Nothing yet!" Day returned the same 
enigma. 

Through narrowed lids Wharton p e e red 
at him fiercely. 


"When," the sleek old man purred, "will 
you be ready to talk terms? ” 

"After you've paid for ail the controllers 
we now have made up waiting for you." ^ 

The telltale muscles about Whartons 
gray eyes twitched a little again. Day was 
watching keenly and saw the brief con- 
tract ion. 

"You think, then/* the magnate aneerod, 
"we'll do that?" 

"I know it!" bluffed the junior partner. 
He read in a Hash the other man's wavering 
look and decided intuitively to risk the 
firm’s entire stake on his own cards. " 1 've 
known it all along. In fact Conroy and 1 
have just been waiting for you to find it out 
younwlf. We’ve never had any doubt that 
our controllers would go in at Pittsburgh. 
That story you put in the magazine about 
your engineers' getting up a new design for 
you didn’t fool us in the least." 

Unexpectedly the shrewd old man asked. 
" Do you pluy poker, Mr. Day?” 

The queeUon was ho very pat that the 
junior partner grinned. 

"Occasionally." he admitted. Then In¬ 
put on his poker face of inscrutability. 

"So do I," Wharton confewd dryly- 

The two men eyed each other for a min¬ 
ute. The New Yorker abruptly made the 
gesture of a confirmed gambler philosophi¬ 
cally throwing down a beaten hand of cards. 

"You win the pot," he yielded laconi¬ 
cally, "though I don't belurva you’ve got 
even openers. You can ship those machine* 
to Pittsburgh/’ He reached into hia pocket 
and loaned a paper to Day. 

Only apoker player can understand to the 
full the junior partner’s feeling of exulta¬ 
tion. Only a poker player will believe that 
the thrill of triumph was not indicated on 
his fare. Only a poker player who has 
raked in a big pot on a four flush la able to 
appreciate why Day felt in honor bound to 
lie about his own hand. 

"We planned to store those controller* 
for you a little longer, hut you can have 
them now If It'll be any accommodation, 
Mr. Wharton." The junior partner leisurely 
opened and read the letter that hi® caller 
had handed to him. Then he paacd it hack. 
"You still think we were bluffing, eh?” he 
drawled. "I’ll prove we weren't. W© just 
were waiting for you to chip in a little 
more." 

He opened a drawer of his desk and found 
the contract between the Consolidated 
Electric Company and Conroy & Day. He 
pointed out a clause. 

•'I guess you've forgotten about that," 
he suggested with the utmost nonchalance. 
"If I remember the gist of it correctly we 
reserved the right to charge a bonus for im¬ 
mediate deliveries of apparatus from stock. 
We’ll have to ask you to pay ten per cent 
extra on those machines if we ship them at 
once." 

The old man sprang to his feet. As quick 
a® lightning he caught the point. "But 
that Is just reinstating the aid order!" he 
protested. 

"The contract doesn’t say you reserved 
that right, Mr. Wharton. Your printed req¬ 
uisition blank doesn't say you reserved that 
right. You ought to hire a better lawyer, 
my friend." 

The face of the president of the great 
trust w as white, 

"It's a hold-up!" he snarled. "I’ll-" 

"No merely a lesson!" Day inter¬ 
rupted laughingly. " 1 only wanted to con¬ 
vince you we hadn't been bluffing. Of 
course 1 wouldn't rub u friend. You just 
give us a certified cheek in advance for 
those controllers at the contract prices, and 
we’ll throw off the bonus this time." 

He offered his hand. 

Wharton grabbed it and thrust hi® other 
ham! into his pocket. 

"I brought a bank draft with me." he 
Mid. "Take it quick! I want to get hack 
to New York where I can feel safe." 

The door opened and Conroy cumr in. 

“'Hello, Will!" cried Day. r 'This is Mr. 
Wharton. We’ve juHt fixed up that little 
matter about the Pittsburgh ordi>T. Here’® 
the New York draft/' 

The president of the Consolidated Elec¬ 
tric Company peered at the bew ildered fare 
of the senior partner. Then he whirted ac¬ 
cusingly to Day. 

“You were bluffing!" he cried. 

"No post-mortem® allow dll" Day said 
w ill; a grin- 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time 
-We Will Buy It 

We need the assistance of a whole lot of people all over the 
country to look after the subscription business of The Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, The Ladies* Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 



MR. COURTS RIGHT HAWU.Y 
of Nebraska devote* all hi* tuna 
to lulMOiptwn attfk for tha 
Cults* publication*. Ha •urns 
cnrmt $5,000 a y*ar. 



MRS. EVELYN HARRIS 

ol Mar via nil write*: “I am a 
farmer's wife. Without inter¬ 
fering with home duties, I have 
earned SI 10 00 in my Aral four 
month*' work." 



MR. SIDNEY EC K LEY 
of Ohio ia a public Auditor and 
accountant. In spare hours ho 
earrved $&.<JU the first month. 

S 2.00 the second month snu 

0.00 last month. 


T housands of men and 

women are doing it now, 
but we need more. We want 
representatives in every town 
in the country through whom 
old subscribers may renew 
and new readers subscribe. 

If you are going to have some 
spare time on your hands, we 
should like to discuss it with you 

Remember this: If you try 
the work for just a part of 
one day and then quit, you 
will have made some money. 

But you won’t quit, for the 
opportunity for turning spare time 
into cash will be just as apparent 
and attractive to you as it really 
has been to a great many others. 



MISS MARY P LODGE 

of Illinois by work.ng in odd 
hour* earned enough In four 
month* to pay for hei entire 
college course. 



MR. EDWIN KOHL 

ol Wisconsin write*: *'A feeling 
• wifh representing 
your publication*. I have earned 
an average of Si01 00 a »«ck 
for nileen weeks.'* 



MRS. NELLIE McGALL 

of Ohio writes: "My profit* 
have not only breti sufficient to 
support my home but to pay for 
building a summer bungalow.'* 


Send Us a Line of Inquiry and let us tell you about the plan. We 
will pay you in salary and commission and provide everything necessary. 
We will coach you as to how to be successful in a big way—without 
a cent of expense to you and without the least obligation on your part 

Agency Division, Box 690 Hie Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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When 
Snow 
is on 
the 

Ground 

and ice is on the 
river—that’s the 
season when boys 
are outdoors all day 
long, coasting, skat¬ 
ing, playing hockey 
and ranging over 
the hills on skis. 

Those lucky boys 
who have their sleds 
and skates—all they 
have to do is to dust 
them off and start 
out. But the boys 
who haven’t any— 
what about them? 

This is the 
answer: 

Any boy can have 
free of charge the 
skates, skis and sled 
he needs for his win¬ 
ter’s sport. They are 
given away to boys 
who sell The Satur¬ 
day Evening Tost, 
'The Ladies' Howe 
Journal and The 
Country Gentleman , 
atid are awarded in 
addition totheirhand- 
soine cash profits. 

Tpon request we will 
send any boy a copy of 
our illustrated catalogue 
of prizes ami tell him 
how thousands of other 
buys arc making money 
outside of school hours. 
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Vt- Cont\»mm4 

AT THE end of a week Doctor Ligmore** 
A gue»t* were thoroughly grounded in 
their conviction that thoy were under th* 
rouMm? of a saint und that the thln-lipped 
old wife who toiled for then in the kitchen 
w^ji a martyr. 

They had plenty of time and opportu¬ 
nity to talk this over In their attic room; 
they never left tJune four walla except to 
dip down to their mfb or to nit with the 
Doctor in hia little office. They even kept 
away from th* window* of their room. 
Only on the darh**t night* did they dodge 
into the orchard for a retch and a 
breath of air. 

" Ilit'ii a saint!" reaffirmed Rurbot, dwell¬ 
ing again on th* eternal topic of the good 
Old Doc. He lay on the 1**1. staring through 
the dormer window at the patch of *ky 
framed there. "I like to hear him talk 
about what he hifet done for hia people round 
here. It U uplifting.” 

“That'* so,” confmatd Marston. He 
wm teetering aaulde the back of a chair 
und manicuring his naib 

" BeiTig here is making better men of us.” 

“I M that way; but-" 

•*it waa no flippy hand*hake and 'I hope 
you’ll do well l* In ow case. He ha* taken 
us right home." 

" Yes; hut bow long are we going to stay 
here? You and I don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere in this bun ness." 

"Give the good Old Doc time, man.” 

44 I’m a good waiter. I’m grateful: but— 

K 1 gorry! Rurbot — we’re penned up in 
closer than we were in the State 
Priaon. At least, wo did get out of a cell 
and Into the ahon.” 

" You're not slurring a good home, are 
you?" 

"Of course not; but, after five years or 
no in prison, this kind of life isn't very 
rollicking.” said Marston irritably, 41 Its 
gelling on my nerve*. Tbs Doctor spends 
ail his time talking about hmMf; he hasn’t 
said a ward as to what be expect* to do 
for u*.” 

41 1 figure h# want* us to rest up and get 
the bracing atmosphere o< homo lift before 
we strike out.” 

"I’m all reeled," said Maretort. 4 Tve 
got the fidgets in my leg*. And, if he’a as 
poor as he says be is, I don't ace how he is 
going to h*lp us any; and I don't believe 
we ought to gnddtt ownlm on him. l*t'a 
pike out!” 

" I'm no grafter; but 1 won't do anything 
to hurt his feelings," insisted Rurbot. "He 
knows what's good for us—and he'll do it." 

"He** a kind-hearted old man ar.d is 
probably doing bis bent; but l think hav¬ 
ing uji extra one sort of pushed onto him 
has tipped his plana upside down. Remem¬ 
ber how he acted when Moran butted in? 
I think I'll move on, at any rate. Rcully. 
he can't take any special interest in me! 
Probably Tin the one lie's ashamed of, and 
that's why he wants u* to stick «u close 
to the house. Your case didn't have the 
notoriety mine did." 

They heard the stumbling fort of Doctor 
Ugnvore on the stairs. He earn* In, *nhoL 
ing benlgnancy and the faint odors of anti¬ 
septics, His face was ruddy after his ride 
and his beard was fanned out breezily; his 
whok demeanor constituted on invitation 
to outdoors. Manton's general senso of 
restlewiew becom* art acute to burst 
forth from tin* bondage of thU hospi¬ 
tality. lie w as conscious that he was a little 
resentful. 

"You lo«4. n mite bilious," snid Doctor 
Ligmore. "We mu-t arrango to have my 
bora outdoors more." 

Uuriw.it broke in on Marston’s stammer¬ 
ing attempt to explain why he proposed to 
leave. 

"If*- thinks if* going tn bother you to 
help him. And I*m the *ame way. dear old 
friend. We’re young. We can get along." 

Doctor Ligmore nt down and stared 
from one to the other, real concern etched 
on Im featom. 

" Would you hurt an <dd man's tendereet 

feelings?" 

"< wrtainly not," ax^'vemted Rurbot. 

" I had nii tarivirei maundering on t«» you 
I two boy* about my lrials and disappoint¬ 
ments. 1 was only unloading my mind, ftt 
i an old man enjoys doing. I wasn't hinting 
thut l couldn't iirip you dear, d»ar, no! 

I I w:c* enjoying your company; I reU*hvd 
. havingyiMir^ymimiliy while] !;iik«d. two* 


By Holman B><ssy 

forgetting that young men need something 
more than an old man's sorivty.” 

"And I n«*d something *W—a swift 
kick!" blurted Marston. "1 only ask you 
to remember where I've been for the lost 
few year*. Doctor Ligmore. Now let me do 
something to prove that I'm not ungrute- 
fuL Keep roe down «41ar after this and IT! 
out complain." 

"You need a little charity - that’s all." 
stated Doctor ligmore *'a little charity, 
because your naturally good d^podtion 
hasn't set tied back Into harnettoyet. Neither 
of you two boys needs money charity. Y oil'll 
make your way with a lit of boost - a little 
capital." H* sigbod and waggled hi* head. 
"I reckon if# because I haven't that cap¬ 
ital at hand to lend that's why I have 
been complaining of my condition, lust a 
little money would set you on your way. It’s 
too bod that some other old men cannot 
look at tiling* the way I do." Doctor J.ig- 
more cocked his thumb* one against the 
other and stared at the rag carpet. "Too 
brnl! Too bad!" 

There followed a long silence. 

"Within an hour I nave aoeiv-laid my 
eyes on thirty thousand dollars in cash, 
doing nobody any £ood —not even the man 
who owns it. It isn’t drawing a cent of 
Interest. It has been where I saw it for 
years and hasn't drawn any Interest has 
not done money's rightful work for any¬ 
body. And money can do so msny things 
when it is coupled up with a young man's 
brain* and muscle! It's wicked to keep 
money in prison. If only I were the odd 
man who own* tnat money!” 

He surveyed lifts attentive listeners re¬ 
gretfully. 

14 You would be out in the world, my 
boys, making that money do honest work 
for me. Even if I had that money in the 
bank 1 would take it out. I'd like to k* you 
moke it sweat; the sweat would be honest 
profit." 

"Thirty thousand dollurs!” repeated 
Rurbot. "And idle?" 

•‘It is worse than IdW—it is a bomb with 
a stow (ure. It is threatening the life of an 
old man." 

The eyt* of the two men whore minds 
had been scantily occupied for many months 
were boring him for an explanation. 

44 1 really ought not to talk about it— 
every word posted abroad makes the dan¬ 
ger all the worse for an old man. A phy*l- 
cian should be as silent us a priewt; but, 
having you bare ®o bclpfcu and accing 
the money there—so powerful if one is so 
minded-has stirred my flings, boys. I 
know you’ll respect what 1 tell you. 

" I have just come from Old Peter Copp's 
boure. Hn called me in as I was passing 
and asked me to give him medicine. He's 
got an ache inside and thinks it's dire***, 
it's hunger, und lie’s too mean to admit It 
and buy food. I charged him u dollar and 
he unlocked some padlocks, pulled on sonic 
chains and dragged a cheat out from under 
his bed. He has been growing a little light 
in his head and childish the** days—has 
starved himself too much. Senile derm n- 
tia desire to brug; men who have hung 
to a secret all their lives will open up first 
to a doctor. So ho opened the clw*t and 
showed it to me—thirty thousand dollars 
in ail kind* of greenbacks and strip. 

" He put his first dollar on the bottom of 
the chest, like a bee starting a comb, and 
ha* stored his mo**ry there, litUo by little, 
for years und years. Old barb— lire* alone: 
has starved hinvwlf and drained hr* farm. 
The result oi it ail b that pile of puper in 
the chest every bill smoothed w i;h a warm 
flatiron More he laid it in; ami all u**- 
k*w—UMfletw US it IU* there. He lives n mile 
from anybody in a hou-e on a hill; and the 
world ha* gone part without noticing him 
or thinking about him, or rcalixijig how- 
much money an old man can and pile 
into a chert when he sticks to the job." 

Doctor Ligmore ga 2 *Ni down at the car- 
u.*; he talked and rolled his thumb* over 
and over each other. His tone wax melan¬ 
choly as he discoursed on the mattiiecw and 
morals ot Peter Cupp. 

"lie is eighty years old ami has outlived 
all hi* TfUtivsu. He hiirMf can’t live much 
long**. When 1 found not! couldn’t induci* 
him P« buy good f«n*l ] gave him >oiix* medi¬ 
cine to did n» • hunger. 1 may be hurryui-g 


him out of the world, but he may os well 
die eomfocubi. 

" And where will his money' go? " 

"I’m afraid he'll grow *illirr and brag of 
it, And show it to xomchody who will $o*- 
*ip. And then thieves will come scone naght 
and murder him and take it away. Proba¬ 
bly that's the way his money’ will go—or 
the state will take it after he is dead. He’ll 
never make a will, he nays." 

"He might have it changed Into hard 
money and take it with him." suggested 
Rurbot sullenly. " He could sit beside the 
fire Down There and count it with tongs if 
it got too hot for hi* hand*." 

"It's too bad—to* bad!” mused the 
good Old Doc. 44 Money is such a blessing 
or such a curse!" 

"You're right," agreed MarvtOTL "You 
taka a chap pawing over the rug* behind a 
wicket in a bank and he has plenty of 
chance to see." 

"You don’t suppose, do you now that 
he's getting (ecbln and childish that 
thero's any such thing a% coaxing him to 
lend a bundle—at good interest?" Mig- 
gttit*<l RurboL 

Doctor Ligmore rose and plodded toward 
the door. 

"I »ixh I could *how you Peter Com- 1 
wlshl could have you overhear Prter Copp's 
opinion of borrowers and bank*. You 
wouldn't aek lhat question again. Ill have 
to say good-by, boys; a dozen more pa¬ 
tient* to visit before old Jerry cat* bis oat* 
and the doctor get* his supper. ’ 

rif 

R L'RBOT did not speak until the sound 
i of the trudging hoofs hod ticked Into 
wlence down the road. 

"Keening money away from lU rightful 
use in that way fa a crime against oooetv, 
Marston. You don't have to be an anarch¬ 
ist to believe that." 

"Well, it'* hi*.” • 

”Tbe mere paper, with the picture* and 
the printing—y«; but he hasn't the moral 
right to enslave the power represented by 
thcBc bit* of ;>aper. A man ha* the right 
to um* all the air he can breathe; but he 
would lie wTong If h« tried to pen that air 
up away from other men.” 

If Doctor Ligmore. out of the kindness 
of hia heart, hud decided to be a bit garru¬ 
lous so n* to furnish a topic to relieve the 
•nmd of hi* guest*, he succeeded. Rurbot 
bad a dreamer’* extravagant theories in 
regard to the control of money; Marston 
steadied the anarchist’s balloon with a 
banker’s more sordid practicaUtiev). 

The two wwv mill dbcuaring the fine 
point* when Doctor ligmore came home. 
The discussion whs continued late that eve¬ 
ning in the little oflire. where the curtains 
were drawn. The Doctor nat by, a bland 
and reticent referee, rolling hi* thumbs. 

However, theory, practicality and the 
mild opinion of the referee agreed on this— 
the mere fuct that the money was in a chwt 
under hia bed comforted merely the reflfah 
renw in Old Peter Opp. By having it 
alwayw »vear him, adding to It. watching it. 
udrmritiig It, be had develoiad lhi*unf«rtu- 
nnir instincts of the miser, and was slowly 
killing himself by starvation, becauae hts 
masrerirtf impubc wo* to add i v • -i ui. 
hoard. Were it not visible hfa perspective 
would bo changed. 

Marston drew attention to the fart that 
men who pay considerable amount* by 
rhwk find the operation les* painful to 
their *eiw*» of acqiniitivgnm than slapping 
down the real cash. 

Rurbot felt tlmt if Peter Copp's money 
were released for the use of society the o|il 
man would lie no longer guilty of a crlm* 
and would, tb»»refore, be In a better men to I 
state, even though he did not have the 
astuteness to analyse the workings of hi* 
emotions. 

Old Doctor Ligmore summed up the 
whole thing In term* of the pbyridan and 
the roretrieval* nc4ghl»Of, friend of ail. 

4 *The jHxir old galfer can’t cat or slocp 
and doesn’t D*alLzc what the trouble i*. It 
may bo u ca^c tor the Med men. How¬ 
ever. lu*’* utill keen and I *boukl hav* to 
testify thnt hr Isn’t i isane: bat a hearing 
would open up broadcast the story alxiui 
that cliwt of money; th«*ii along would 
come the burglar* after wc- bet the old man 
go back to hi* hot**-. There an* ro rela¬ 
tive* tn tak*- hint In hand; but think how 
comfortable lifts hist duj** eould In* made 
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if tint money were ail safe and drawing 
intermit to support him in a good hoarding 
place!" 

It wan certain that the ease of Peter 
Copp required some kind of treatment — on 
that point bunker, anarchist and physician 
agreed; but they went to bod that night 
without making any delink* tuggastion of 
a rewonahle remedy. 

wni 

T HE question of what to do in the case 
of Peter Copp came up the next day, then 
the next day, and the next. It appeared 
to occupy all their waking thought*. After 
a time the three men began to look at each 
other furtively as they talked and were 
plainly and mutually embarrassed when 
they caugbt each other In th» acrutiny. 
There waa a strange light In the eyes of 
Kurbol; Mansion studied his linger nails 
u great deal while be talked; but the ex¬ 
pression on the Doctor’s face wan not to be 
descried under the mask of his patriarchal 
•‘■'hand the crinkly lids drooped low over 
the blue marbles of his eyebalb. 

An eavesdropper might have said that 
two men wrre uncertainly sparring for an 
opi ning and that the benignant and sym¬ 
pathetic old man at ow» side, twirling his 
thumbs and gating at the carpet, was 
spurring first one and then the other on to 
make tbe decisive break. 

It may have been that none of the three 
did know at the time who madp that hreak. 
Perhape the man who said it did not real- 
ixe that he had put It into words. 

However, both guests were quite sure 
that Doctor Ligmorc did not put the idea 
into words, for they found him protesting: 
it wbi a mild and gentle rebuke, as h# might 
have talked to reckleaa children. 

"I don't remember just bow we hap¬ 
pened to get so far into this thing as we are 
now,'’ declared Rurbot; "but. seeing we 
are her*. I'm going to rocnc to the point: 
Old Copp might as wall have a ring-toiled 
tiger twd under hto bed. ready to hop out 
and eat him. He dcwwi't know enough to 
lend money to his own advantage. Why 
not make him lend it? It will break up his 
mania. It will change his manner 09 life. 
As you've said. Doctor, he can be put into 
a good boarding place and taken car* of. 4 ' 

"I don’t remember that 1 made it as a 
suggestion, sonny." 

"Well. then, I make it. Manston and 
1 can put that money into a good proposi¬ 
tion and back it with our brains and effort*. 
He's a banker and I'm a worker. Old Copp 
will find six per cent Interest slipped to him 
from an unknown source. In order to rose 
His mind and put him straight I'd advise 
our being liberal in the matter. If MllMdfi 
agree* we can send word to Copp from said 
unknown source that the minute he settles 
in a good boarding place we'll fire along six 
months’ intrrwt. and will keep up the 
payment* ns long as he behaves himself 
and takes good care of his health. The deal 
will be the salvation of Old Peter Copp; a 
man with his disposition will do anything 
to get money--even to buying three square 
mniUs a day." 

" My sakes! It it sounds-” gasped 

Doctor Ligroor*. 

"I know; but the three of us can view it 
from an angle where it looks right. Doc, 
you know that amputation is needed in 
some desperate costs. A patient is saved 
that way. Why not prescribe it in this case? ” 
" You suggest-" 

"Maraton and 1 will walk into Prtcr 
Copp’* house to-morrow night and borrow 
his capital.” 

"But there are two old fusees in racks 
over hU bed. loaded with powder, lead and 
slugs, and double-b shot. 

"What in the good of modem science if 
amputation can't be mod* painlw*? You 
are giving him medirin* Probably ll’a 
•omething to make him sleep. Well, muke 
him sleep a little more soundly to-morrow 
night." 

Doctor ligmorc split a startled stare 
between the two, and then he slid deep in 
hU armchair and gazed at the ceiling. 

"Oh, dearl" he murmured over and 
over, linking the phrase with purring little 
groans. " We have tulkcsl tho thing pro and 
con so much that w* have sort of smoothed 
th* «dgcw with sophistry, my boya," he 
mumbled. "I have allowed myael/ to be 
curried along by the argument. I can even 
take a liberal view of the proposition- But 
the hold truth is as the law would look 
at it—you ask me, a family physician, to 
drug an old man so that you can enter his 
house in the nighttime and carry away his 
money." 


"That’s it —looking at It from one angle: 
but it is admitted among us three that we 
take a broader view of the affair.” 

"I think I'll have to go to bed now. It 
ha* been a hard day. I'm tired. Mv judg¬ 
ment is a bit clouded," said the Doctor, 
struggling up from his chair. "It must be 
so. for I find myself sympathizing with — 
with your ambition.” 

"Then Just a*y the word and help iu 
out," pleaded Hurbot. He shot a glance at 
Morston, appealing to him to make a flank 
attack; but the ox-cashier continued to 
maintain hi* watchful aiUmc*. 

" Don't press roe while roy Judgment may 
be clouded, sonny. I will sleep on It; but" 
lie paused at the door and wagged his head 
encouragingly - '*! may fed the same in 
the morning as I do to-night and then I'll | 
know my judgment is not clouded. It’s , 
an old man's caution-old roan's wisdom, 
sonny." 

"Why didn't you grab in when we had 
the Old Doc on the run?" demanded Bur¬ 
bot, showing Uotinwi for the first time in 
hi* intimacy with hie friend. He began as 
Boon us he had shut ihtir attic door. 

"I'm poor help when I'm not sure about 
a proposition," said Man.ten doggedly. 

" I'm sorry, in this cose, that I'm not u little 
more of an anarchist; but I'm having hor¬ 
ror of conscience about robbing that old 
man. You can see I haven’t got up to your 
way of looking at it.” 

^You ouit. then?” 

"No; I'm still arguing with mysdf. I'm 
coming along slow hut sure; but I’ve got 
a question to ask you! Why haven't you 
simplified this case? Why haven't you 
offered the Old Doc a one-lhird whack in 
this thing?" 

" You’re not trying to slur that old saint, 
are you?” 

"1 am not; but I’m tolkjng busin**- 
Your statement needs a little straight bust- 
ntra injected into it, Paul. I’ve been listen¬ 
ing and wutcKing and thinking, while you've 
l*vn lining most of the talking. The Old 
Doc wants hla." 

"I’ll be patient,** growled Hurbot. "I’d- 
atruo!” 

" He hegan to get in touch with you just 
before your time was up.” 

"Good friend! Perhaps you never had 
one." 

" He met you in Boston—on tbe sly." 

"All explained." 

" Yaa; but you explained it! He denied 
us before that Moran. He sneaked us here." 

"All explained." 

"Aha. This with rwiignation- "AH 
right, if it suita you. Then he puts up the 
Peter Copp mutter.” 

"A little incident of his practice to 
entertain ua.” 

"He hus succeeded. Now he is waiting 
for us to make our offer." 

"I’ll bet you five thousand dollars to one 
thousand I can prove that isn’t so." 

"Are you betting Old Peter's money?'' 

"I'll put tbe thing to him in tbe morn¬ 
ing -you listen." 

"What has he been crying poverty and 
hard luck for?" hedged Mam ton. "H* 
hasn't dropped a single hint about a plan 
for helping us until this Peter Copp matter 
came up. 

"But he has only just found out about 
the money." 

"Paul, you're a good fellow; but I can 
understand now how you let that girl put It 
over you," said Marat on. " Your imagina¬ 
tion works while you sleep.'* 

" We'd better go to sleep! ” snapped Rur- 
bot rather sharply. "Otherwise you and I 
may hav* trouble at a time when w§ can t 
afford to have it." 


iw 

D octor ligmore trudged into their 

room before breakfart. It was plain 
that he had something on his mind, but 
he fumbled with commonplaces. 

" You know what I told you!" whispered 
Marston to Rurbot; their heads were clot* 
together before tbe mirror, where they 
were brushing their hair. 

"And you know what I told you!" 
whimpered Rurbot. "You listen!" 

He bcokp in on the Doctor’s floundering*: 
"I have been thinking that thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars is a good deal of money. Doc¬ 
tor. Marston and I can establish a good 
business with a lot lews- Furthermore, it 
would b* safer for Old Peter not to put all 
hi? eggs into one basket. As a special favor 
all round, in case the deal goes through, 
won't you take ten thousand dollars and 
handlr it invest it make it earn some¬ 
thing?" 
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An Army of Fifty 
Thousand Boys 

marching four abreast would form a column seven miles 
long. It would require about two hours for them to march 
past a given point. 

Take this army, distribute it among the cities and 
towns and villages of the country, give each boy twenty or 
thirty copies ol The Saturday Evening Par to sell —and 
you will have formed some idea of the legion of the best 
youth of the country who are now engaged in selling 
that periodical. 

T hese boys earn over a million dollars a year — over 
twenty thousand dollars a week. Each year, in addition, 
they obtain over HU.UOO prizes, including cameras, tool- 
chests, jack-knives, etc.—-more than 150U prizes a week. 
It is well paid, this army of SO,000. 

Any hoy can enlist. His “hours on duty” are only 
those leisure hours he chooses to devote to his customers 
on the last two days of the week. His 14 pay M is as much 
or as little as he wants it to l>e, Whatever prizes he 
wants, he selects from a catalog which describes over 600 
different articles. 

Boys! To enlist in this army, write a letter of inquiry to 

S*tn Dr mint, Btx 60S 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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"No—no—no!" declared tbe Doctor "III help you in a tight pinch- seeing 
with unction that was impressive and con- you have bungled," broke in the Doctor, 
vincing. "That would look like conspiracy. "I don't want the money-that's nU! 
Boya. 1 have come to you this morning to Throw it in!” 

say that, in view of all the circumstance*, I His face, with Ite banner of beard, was 
have concluded that the end in this case thrust outside tbe top-spreaders. His gog- 
justifx* the means. You have been pun- gling marbles of eyes glcumed. Even in the 
whed I believe you have come out into gloom they were visible, 
the world purged. You will be more ho wet They hesitated. They held a fortune it 

hereafter than men who have not suffered; was in their hands. They were not que*- 
though it's hard for men in your position to Honing tbe Doctor’s intentions. Hb pre¬ 
set a new start. I'm going to help you; but vioua insistence on tbe main point hud 
remember—no matter what comes up— convinced thorn; but the natural rduc- 
remember that you have the aole retponsi- tance to let go when they held n good thing 
bfllty of the money." dominated the adventurers. Thiy were in 

He dwelt on this point when he saw them no condition of mind just then to reason on 
again that day—he was firm on it when the matter. 

they descended from hb buggy at midnight "I say tow it in!" harked the Doctor, 
at the foot of the lonely lane that led to the "You know what I told you." 
miser's house. And they proceeded to their They leaped to obey. If either had de- 
work of securing a businews loan from Peter murred the other would have hung back; 
Cupp with more confidence than amateur but they ucted together as though impelled 
burglars usually pOKtrsei, for the Doctor galvanically. Doctor Ligmore, disavowing 
assured them Peter Copp would surely be aclfishiuw*. had discounted disobedience, 
asleep They threw in the treasure. The next 

They had been well drilled a* to the instant he slashed the quivering whip along 
ground plan of Peter Copp's bedroom and the Hank of his nag and away went the 
its approaches, and they Knew just where outfit, wheels clattering, hoofs pattering, 
the obk bar rested in its sockets across tbe Marston nnd Rurbot ran behind for ft 
back door. The Doctor furnished the bit few rods, shouting. Then they halted, 
and stock with which to bore that door. listening, nnd made sure that Doctor Lig- 
It wan ridiculously easy. They bored the more had abandoned them. All sounds of 
worm-eaten old door, pried up the bar and his retreut died away in tbe far distance, 
entered. They had heard the raucous shrieks of 

They lighted their wax taper and found Peter Copp. He was supplementing the 
Peter Copp nested in the m*** of fatten'd alarm already given by the tremendous 
quilts he called lib bed. They went to him explosion* of lib fuae«; he was calling his 
boldly, assured by his snore*, as mariners neighbors to hb aid. 

enter a harbor assured by the foghorn. "Well, what do you know about that?" 
The squalor of the cluttered room, the filth panted Rurbot. 

of hb coverings, the ancient wretch him- "I don't want to say Just now—I'm uav- 
sdf, bone* packed into a parchment skin— ing my breath. We’d better see how soon 
the two invaders surveyed It all with db- we can get to your good Old Doc Ligmore's, 
gust and exchanged glance*. They agreed preparing a line of questions on the way." 
silently thut Peter Copp was no kind of From the poll of the lug hill they could 
man to have money. gaze a/or. Lanterns winked between strid- 

He did not stir when they cut the greasy ing legs to right and to left, and all about, 
cord that tnwpended hb padlock keys from "There’s no show for us on the roads," 
hb wattled neck. Marston held the candle declared Marston; "and they'll comer us 
and Rurbot released one by one the chains if we go cantering round the field* of this 
that guyed the cbmt to the legs of the old town like wild sbnon. We're spoken for." 
four-poster. They dragged it out; it was "Hide!" hissed Rurbot. "Here comes 
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SHE RECEIVES $50,000 
A YEAR 

Throughout America mil¬ 
lions of people will see her 
during this holiday season. 
She will receive letters from 
other girls all over the 
country. Just what this girl 
has done to make herself so 
famous she tells in detail in 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
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ON SALE NOW-EVERYWHERE 

15 cents a Copy 

Or $1.50 for a whole year (l 2 issues) 
either from our agent in your com¬ 
munity or direct from the publishers. 
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A FTER a time feet came trampling into 
l the house over their heads. From To¬ 
rn arks the men made and from the manner 
of their unsteady tread it was evident they 
were bearing a burden. 

" The old air must have got u clipper of 
some kind." it was explained to a late arri¬ 
val. " Found him thb way in the middle of 
the road, where he'd fell and rooted hb noee 
in the dirt. He's been knocked out by uome 
kind of a tunk. Somebody belter hitch up 
and hike for Doc Ligmore." 

The fort of a volunteer went stubbing 
away. 
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of them chains they've luxged off what ‘‘There are other things in the world 
they coini* aftrr.” bcwidw mone>’." declared Doctor Ligmore 

For a long time the two in the bln heard indulgently. “Any one of these good n«gh- 
only the mumbling vndcw of the watchers hare would take you home; but I'm offer- 
canvaa&ing the situation, guessing at how ing to do It because you need to be under a 
much Peter Cupp's treusure box held. Their doctor's care. So it's settled. Somebody 
most generous estimate was that he must please bring a hayrack; and put in plenty 
have scratched together almost one thou- of straw for l’nde Peter to Leon. You shall 
wind dollar*. have the bwt room in my house. And this 

M No wonder this thing was left to get isn't charity; it is only neighborly kind- 
so ripe it was rotten!** whispered Rurbot. neea,” 

“ Even his neighbors didn't know." “ Friends and neighbor*." bawled a voice: 

At last there was a bustle above. Doctor “I suggest that we give three cheers for 
Ligmore had arrived. The watchers greeted that good old saint — Doc Ligmore." 
him eagerly. “Cheer!" hissed Marston in the gloom. 

“He's Old Reliable!'* declared the man “That’s your cue." 
who had brought Iiim. “ Hardly stopped to “Unde Peter is not coining back here." 
(inset didn't stop to harms*! - came right announced the Doctor in the first silence, 
along in my team." “All get bu*y, men; find hammer and 

"Too bud! Too had!" ducked the good nails—tear some boards off the barn — 
Old Doc. “ Lift him over to the edge of the board up the windows." 
bed, boys. Careful! Careful!'* “I'm going up there and expose him!" 

Silence for some minutes. panted Rurbot. 

"Bones in both shoulders fractured." “I would," counseled Mare ton dryly, 
announced Doctor ligmore. “Then it would be a toaw-up whether you d 

'•It's them ding blasted uld fusees. We fetch up in the State Prison or the Asylum." 
heard both of 'em go off. Charges pcob'ly The sound of saws and the rattle of ham- 
been rusted In for twenty years. mere made a din above, and Rurbot did 

" Hold tb« lantern up here. bays. I must not move, 
get these lxmee In place before the swelling “And you'd better consider me a little." 
is worse." advised Mare ton. "You've got me into 

"There ain't enough meat on him to this. Do you think I want ten years more 
swell,“ vouched a watcher. of that ertua-eyed old baooon in the Har- 

"Get firm hold on his head and feet—the nw* Shop?" 

K n will bring him to his sciums," said the "I'D go to that old liar's house and drag 
itor. him round until he dividee." 

In a moment the wailings of Old Peter "Will you? With that venerable gimlet 
began again: propped up and ready to yell that you're 

"What ye here for? Go get'em! They've the man be saw in his house? Remember, 
got my money. Leave me alone. Get my he got a good look at us. Your old saint haa 
money my good money! All packed down gut a line burglar alarm set on his premums 
in my cheat—my nice money. Smoothed now, friend Paul." 

and laid flat; and they'll crumple It and "Where's your fighting spirit? What's 
spend it. I don't want nothing done for me. th* matter with your*' 

Get my money! Run after'em. My thirty "1 think." said Mareton judicially, 
thousand dollars!'* "that I'm stung and know it." 

"Fused-up Cephas, Doc Ligmore! Dhl "But we're wise to the robber! Are you 
you hear what he said? Thirty thousand!" going to let him get away with it?" 

"Delirium undoubtedly," said the Doc- "He has got away with it.“ 
tor. “Bring that lantern doser.*' "Even if I go back tc prison for It, it's 

"Thirty thousand—and 1 ironed 'em my duty to show him up. He's a thief—an 
all flat.” old renegade a bluff!' 

"Tain't sense or reason, Doc.*' "As a financier, I'm going to disagree 

"Senile dementia! I have been called in with you. He simply has madn a coup, 
by him a few times lately and have noticed You see, Rurbot, a great many old men. 
it. Hold the lantern the other side! Hut he without relatives, rive away their property 
may have had some money-enough to to persons w ho mane their la*t days happy, 
attract vagrants." Good Old Doc Ligmore has merely da*- 

"Something must have been chained counted a debt of gratitude. Perfectly 
under the bed-and it's gone." legitimate!" 

"Too bad! Too bad! Probably all he "Oh, you-" snarled Rurbot, and 

had; but, of course, no such sum." was unable to eiprtun his dbgusL 

"Why, Doc, look at the way he has "As legitimate as our attempt to secure 
always lived! Of course not!" a loan," declared Mareton. "\ ou see, as a 

The two fugitives, rrourh<Mi below in the hanker. I’m taking a practical view." 
noisome darkness, whispered to each other After a while he broke the long silence: 
as they listened. They heard the shuffling "When the house is hoarded up and 
feet, the creaking of the bodcords under the abandoned, we can hang round in here, 
writhings of Peter Cm the frenzy of his eating raw potatoes, until it's safe to walk 
shrill expostulations, his efforts to beat the out to-morrow night, say! The job will 
truth into the heads of his helpful friends; bo laid to yeggs and we do not look like 
and they also heard the bland and con- yens." 

tinued disbelief in those ravings. And aftrr A longer period of onpreasive silence, 
a long time, by the buu and nimble of "Tills rather reminds me of our first 
many voices, they knew that the rooms meeting- except that the doghole was a 
above were crowded with the neighbors of cleaner place. Time is hanging a little 
Peter Copp. heavy. Have you got any more stories of 

"And there don’t none of you believe that Voltaire cynicism sort? They might 
what I'm telling you!" he kept saying. His cheer me up." 

voice was no longer strident. He wTiined. "No!" snapped Rurbot. "I'm on to you 
There was a period of hush, ns though and your sneers! ’’ 
the crowd had taken counsel and had put "Very well. I'll take a nap." 

somebody forward as spokesman. And w ho Men carrying a burden scuffed their feet 

else should be spokesman but good Okl above them and a heavy cart rumbled off. 
Doctor Ligrrawe? The pattering hummrre were still. A voice 

"Unde Peter, it ha* been decided that announced that all the windows were 
you mustn't live here alone any lunger, hoarded. A door slammed, sending echo** 
You must be taken rare of by your friends." through the rooms of the old bouse. A key 
"My money wus my friend. It’s gone rasped. The man who locked the door was 
and you won't catch —“ evidently the file closer of the ranks of the 

"You need a doctor's care." departing neighbors. 

"I ain't got any money to pay a doctor's *‘I want to say again, friends." he de- 
bills." dared, his voire trailing into indixtinctnm 

"You need a good home." as he hurried away, "that Old Doc Lig- 

"1*11 have to go to the poor farm." more is a saint! It isn't everybody who d 

"You'll not go to any poor farm, Uncle want Uld Peter Copp in the house; but the 
Peter. Now listen! Here, in the hraring of Doc spoke right up. and ” 
our good neighbor*, I pledge myself to take Them except for the fiddling of crickets 
you home with me. We'll have a good nurso in the dry grasw that fringed the nagging 
and youll be as happy as the day is long." underpinning, utter silence settled about 
" If 1 hud my monwjy I/^ouldn’t he a the ancient kennel on the hill. The master 
burden to nobody." • . had followed the money. 
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Comparatively few people know that the largest club in 
America is composed exclusively of girls. There are no 
dues and no entrance fee, and the only qualification for 
membership is a desire to make money. 

In the eleven y ears of it s existence its members have earned 
almost three quarters of a million dollars through their 
membership alone. This year they earned $90,000. Most of 
these girls never earned a cent unt il they joined the club, the 
doings of which are chronicled each month in a department 
devoted to its interests in The Ladies 9 Home Journal 
And now, at the commencement of its twelfth year of ex¬ 
istence, the scope of the organization has been enlarged so 
that every member may earn a regular monthly salary. 
Membership is open to any girl who wants to earn money. 
As many as have that desire will be included. Any girl may 
learn about the organization and its benefits by addressing 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
The Ladies' Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Story of Public Service 


S OME people believe that advertising merely takes business 
away from one man and hands it to his competitor. They 
think that if everybody stopped advertising, business would 
go on just the same, and things would be cheaper. 

It sounds plausible. But it is not true. 

Advertising is. of course, much used as a competitive weapon, 
and a very powerful one. Any method of selling—advertising, 
show windows, clerks, traveling men—gets business that without 
the selling effort would have gone to some other firm. Most 
of us believe that competition is a gtKid thing. It keeps down 
prices. It keeps up quality. It makes business men more eager 
to give the public good service. Any economical method of 
competition ought therefore to be regarded as of benefit to the 
public. And the economy of advertising purely as a competi¬ 
tive method has been so clearly demonstrated in many great in¬ 
dustries over a period of years tlmt it need not be discussed here. 

The main question, however, is: What does advertising do 
besides stimulate competition? 

As a matter of fact, its chief use lies entirely beyond. It creates 
new markets, new demand, new desires. It makes possible new 
products, new ways of doing tilings, a 1>etter national life. 

The Story 

In one of our large cities, a few years ago, fifty-one per cent 
of the stock of the local gas and electric company was acquired 
by a national public-service organization. The way the new 
management went about its job sent thrills of apprehension 
through the minority stockholders, who were local citizens. The 
dividends paid the year before had amounted to $14,000. Immedi¬ 
ately the new hoard cut the price of both gas and electricity. 
Figures showed that, with the same consumption as the year 
before, the total dividends at the new rates would be only $4000. 

But there lay the difference: The consumption was not go¬ 
ing to lie the same. The company began a strong campaign of 
advertising. To the local stockholders this seemed ruinous folly. 
They reasoned, “Have we not a complete monopoly? We con¬ 
trol exclusive franchises on both pis and electricity. Why in 
the world should we spend money to advertise when we have 
'em both coming and going?” 

No Competition 

If ever a case existed where advertising solely for competitive 
purposes would have been absolutely futile, this was it. The 
company certainly had the city both coming and going. But the 
answer was, "Wc are not going to spend money in advertising. 
We are going to invest money in advertising.” 

Half pages began to appear in the newspapers. In the course 
of a year the gas and electric company used more space than any 
of the department stores, which, of course, had been up to that 
time the heaviest advertisers in the city. 

Cooking schools to show women the merits of the gas range 
were installed—and advertised. Men who had never thought of 
the saving of labor and expense possible by using small electric 


motors in tneir shops found out—through advertising. Local 
merchants were shown the increased trade that they could get by 
having thcirstorcs better lighted. Electric signs were popularized. 

What Happened? 

The first year the advertising sold seven carloads of gas 
stoves. It sold coke at a fair price, instead of at a loss as before. 
It sold gas heaters, irons, fixtures and novelties. It put in 124 
new electric motors for small power users. It put up electric 
signs and ornamental lighting effects. 

In these ways, as well as through the stimulation of ordinary 
consumption, it very greatly increased the use of gas and elec¬ 
tric current. 

At the end of the year the total dividends, which estimates 
had said were going down to $4000, w ere $44,000. At the end 
of the second year of the same policy the aggregate dividends 
were $76,000. And this with all bills for advertising paid. And 
with the public buying its gas and electricity far cheaper than 
it ever had liefure. 

But, apart fmm better dividends and lower price to the con¬ 
sumer, what did the advertising do for that city? 

What Was the Effect ? 

It gave the city better-lighted stores and streets. It put labor- 
saving devices into hundreds of homes. It cut the cost of oper¬ 
ation for scores of small, struggling manufacturers. It showed 
people how to get and use things that made their lives cleaner 
and easier. It made, in short, a more comfortable, more alert 
and prosperous community. 

What local advertising did in that city, national advertising 
is doing all the time for the nation. We pick up a number of The 
Saturday Evening lbs/ and, seeing the advertising of 17 makers 
of men’s clothing, wc think, "Here are all these manufacturers 
just advertising against one another.” We forget that advertising 
of ready-made clothing has made this a better-dressed nation,that 
it has showed hundreds of thousands of men the way to cheaper 
and better-fitting clothes, that it is always effectively preaching 
the gospel of the importance of looking well. 

Creating Human Activity 

Advertising is like the railroad, the trolley, the telephone, the 
newspaper, the school—a creator of human activity. I .ike all of 
these, it is a force for the wider and quicker dissemination of in¬ 
formation. It brings vv ithin our ken things that we never knew 
existed, or never thought we wanted. It teaches us to want 
tilings a little lscyond our grasp and to work a little harder 
in order to get them. It is like the rirte that the modern Tom 
Sawyer saw in the window. He had intended to loaf all sum¬ 
mer, hut he wanted that rifle. In order to get it he had to 
have money. To get money he went out and painted fences 
and ran errands and mowed law ns. The knowledge that there 
was a ride that he could have if he worked for it made him a 
producer instead of a dependent. 


True Public Service 

If we believe in a constantly advancing civilization, if we believe that people ought to keep on trying to live a little better and 
have a little more comfort, a little more convenience and a little more ambition — if our philosophy inclutj^i.V-ese tenets, then 
we must believe that whatever show s people the way anil rouses their ambition to possess —and to prtuiuctr ^,i order to possess — 
is a public serv ice. It is upon that basis that wc declare advertising to be, not primarily a weapon of competition, but primarily 
a means of constructive public service. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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